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To  the  F^efAdmt. 

Sib:  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  Volumes  III 
and  IV,   together  with  the  accompanying  atlas   of    the   Philippine 
Islandy,  being  the  final  volumes  of  the  report  to  you  of  this  commission. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jacob  Gould  Schurmann, 
Geoboe  Dewey, 
Elweix  S.  Otis, 
Chaklkh  Denbt, 
Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Cunmtivtiiioners. 
*  John  R.  MaoAbthur, 

Secretary  and  Cemnad. 
Deoehbbb  20,  1900. 
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PROLOGUE. 


It  wa8  proposed  in  the  beginning  simply  to  reproduce  in  this  collec- 
tion of  papers  the  chorography  of  the  PhilippineB  hy  P.  Beranaria 
(Society  of  Jesus),  judging  it  to  be  the  best  of  all  published  up  to  the 
present  time;  but  considering  the  resulting  size  of  the  last  parts  of  the 
physical  geography — that  is  to  sajj  the  orography,  the  hydrography, 
and  the  climatology,  which  were  aunply  mentioned  in  the  geography 
of  this  author — it  was  deemed  best  to  amplify  the  present  treatise  on 
chorc^raphy.  In  the  composition  of  this  paper  we  have  made  use  of 
the  most  recent  work;*  that  is  to  say,  the  last  volume  of  the  Official 
Guide  of  the  Philippines,  published  in  1898,  the  Spanish-American 
Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  and  several  memoirs  and  articles  relating  to 
the  Philippines,  written  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  country. 

We  have  found  marked  discrepancies  among  the  various  authors  who 
have  written  upon  the  chorography  of  the  Philippines  in  three  points: 
First,  in  geodetic  measurements  and  measurements  of  areag  and  the 
census  of  the  various  islands,  cities,  towns,  and  of  the  various  races, 
and  in  the  spelling  or  orthography  of  the  names  of  islands,  towns, 
mountains,  nvers,  etc.  In  regaixl  to  measurements  we  have  generally 
accepted  those  published  by  the  Geographical  Institute  of  Madrid.. 
In  regard  to  census  we  have  given  the  preference  to  the  data  found  in 
the  most  recent  parochial  bwks  of  registry,  they  seeming  to  us  the 
truest  sources  of  exact  information  in  this  matter.  In  regard  to 
orthography  of  proper  names  we  have  adopted  that  which  seemed  to 
us  most  generally  accepted  and  correct,  consulting  in  doubtful  cases 
the  pronunciation  of  the  natives,  who,  however,  do  not  always  seem 
to  be  in  accord.  The  only  recourse  seems  to  be  to  use  that  orthogra- 
phy which  agrees  best  with  the  tendencies  of  the  dialects  or  languages 
spoken  in  the  r^fions,  towns,  or  islands  where  doubtful  orthography 
pertains. 

The  chorographic  data  relative  to  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical 
organizations  which  existed  before  the  1st  of  May,  1898,  have  been 
united  in  the  introduction,  not  alone  to  avoid  repetition  in  the  partial 
chorographic  descriptions  of  each  region,  but  because  they  no  longer 
exist  at  tne  present  time  on  account  of  me  change  of  sovereignty  in 
the  islands. 

Obsehvatobt  of  Manila, 
Becemier  S,  1899. 

'The  data  in  reiereace  to  the  Visajraa,  Mind&oao,  and  Jolo  we  owe  in  large  part  to 
the  diligence  of  Padre  Baltaz&r  Perrer,  S.  J.,  of  the  Obeervstory  of  Manila. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SITUATION  AKD  BOUNDABIE8  OF  THE  PHIUPPINB  ABCHIPBLAQO. 

The  Philippine  ArchipeU^o  is  a.  ^roup  composed  of  many  isl&nds 
situated  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the  great  Asiatic  archipelago, 
within  the  North  Torrid  Zone,  between  4°  4'  and  20°  3'  north  lati- 
tude and  116°  4'  and  12Q°  34'  east  longitude  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  China 
Sea,  on  the  eaat  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sea  of 
Celebes.  From  the  extreme  point  of  laud  on  the  northeast  to  the  China 
coast  is  a  distance  of  630  kilometers.  The  nearest  land  on  the  north 
is  the  island  of  Formosa,  on  the  east  the  Palaos  Islands,  on  the  south- 
east the  Molucca  Archipelago,  on  the  south  the  island  of  Celebes,  on 
the  southwest  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  on  the  west  Cochin  China. 

The  waters  which  surround  it  are  very  deep,  not  far  from  the  east 
coast  the  Pacific  being  from  4,000  to  6,000  meters  in  depth.  The  Jolo 
Sea,  between  Mindanao  and  Jolo,  reaches  a  depth  of  4,069  meters,  oiT 
the  Celebes  3,750  to  4,755,  and  not  far  from  the  south  coast  of  Min- 
danao the  depth  reaches  6,000  meters;  nevertheless,  the  Philippines 
are  united  to  the  Asiatic  archipelago  at  three  points  where  the  straits 
tilled  with  islands  reach  but  little  depth,  namely,  north  of  Borneo  by 
the  islands  of  Balabac  and  Paragua,  on  the  northeast  of  Borneo  by  the 
Jolo  group,  and  on  the  northeast  of  Celebes  by  the  islands  of  Sanguir 
and  Talut.  Without  doubt,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  belongs  to  the  same  geographical  region  as  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  Java,  ana  the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  great  Asiatic  archi- 
pelago, and  in  consequence  to  Asia  rather  than  to  Oceania.  Con- 
sidering, therefore,  only  geographical  reasons,  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
the  an^ogy  which  the  situation  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  the  Celebes,  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  Philippines  bear  to  Asia  and  that  which  the  Antilles 
bear  to  America.  The  former  bound  the  interior  China  and  Sunda 
seas,  the  latter  the  Mexican  and  Caribbean  seas,  bathing,  respectively, 
the  Asiatic  and  American  coasts.  According  to  this  analogy,  there- 
fore, if  the  latter  belong  to  America  tJie  former  belong  to  Asia. 

ISLANDS  WHICH    FORM   THE   ABCHIPKLAQO. 

It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  islands  exceeds  1,400,  although  in 
truth  up  to  the  present  time  oo  one  can  state  the  exact  number.  For 
greater  clearness  and  system  in  that  which  is  to  be  said  in  this  paper, 
we  shall  consider  the  archipelago  divided  into  the  following  parte  or 
regions: 

First.  Luzon  and  the  contiguous  islands.' 

Second.  The  principal  islands  adjacent  to  Luzon. 

Third.  The  Visayan  Islands  and  t^ose  adjacent  to  them. 

Fourth.  Mindanao  and  the  adjacent  islands. 


1  Spaniah-American  £ncyclop<Bdic  Dictlonuy ,  vol.  VIII,  p.  S71. , 
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Fifth.  The  Jolo  group. 

Sixth.  Paragua,  DumaraD,  and  Balabac,  and  the  islands  adjacent  to 
them. 


AREA,  OEOOBAPHIOAI.  POSITION,  TERRTTOKIAL   DIVISION,  NUMBGB   OF 
INHABITANTS,    AND   DENSTIT   OF   POPULATION. 

We  take  the  data  io  T«gard  to  the  territorial  (Urision,  area,  and 
number  of  inhabitants  from  the  corresponding  volume  of  the  census 
of  the  population  of  Spain,  according  to  the  official  census  made 
December  31,  1887,  and  published  in  1891  by  the  Institute  of  Geogra- 
phy  and  Statistics,  conforming  thus  to  the  division  already  given. 
This  data  is  at  the  present  time  but  relative  in  regard  to  the  census. 
Oeographical  nfwittan. 
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0B8BRVATION8  IN    REGARD   TO   THE    NUMBER  OF   INHABITANTS. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which,  accordingf  to  the  pre- 
vious statistics,  reaches  5,985,124,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  these 
statistics  treat  only  of  the  inbabitents  recorded  in  some  way  or  other 
in  civil  records;  in  the  parochial  records,  verified  by  greater  time,  there 
appears  a  larger  number  than  in  the  civil  census — differences  due  in 
part  to  the  greater  or  less  number  of  omissions,  and  to  the  more  or  less 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  number  of  pagans.  It  should  be  taken  into 
account  that  this  includes  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  various 
islands  and  provinces.  In  an  examination  finished  the  latter  pai-t  of 
1894  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  various  islands  included 
in  the  general  government  of  the  Philippines  is  formed  as  follows: 

Population  according  to  the  parochial  reconls 6, 414, 373 

Omiesions  and  absentees  {2  per  cent) 1 2:1, 237 

Clergy 2,651 

Military 13, 640 

Navy 3,459 

Carbineere  (coaat  and  customa  guard) 440 

Civil  guard 3,561 

Veteran  civil  guard 413 

Inmates  of  aayloniB - 689 

Convicte 702 

(Jhiiiese,  registered ' _  49, 696 

Absentees 24,848 

Europeans,  Americans,  and  others 1,000 

Moroa: 

Paragua  and  Jolo  Archipelago 100, 000 

Min&nao  and  Baeilan 209, 000 

Pagans  in  Philippines: 

Subjugated 138,000 

IndepeDdent  tribes 692, 000 

Total 7,782,759 

This  number,  however,  seems  to  be  veiy  noar  to  the  truth,  even  if 
itisreducedonaccountof  omissions,  absentees,  Moros,andp^ans,  who 
do  not  appear  in  the  official  census.  Thei'e  would  have  ueen  a  very 
slight  increase  in  the  population  from  1877  to  1894,  but,  as  thearchbishop 
noted  in  1887,  the  pi-eceding  ten  years  were  full  of  calamities  for  the 
Philippines,  so  that  the  total  annual  increase  was  about  eight-tenths  of 
1  per  cent,  and  from  that  time  until  1894,  inclusive,  the  archipelago 
has  likewise  suffered  serious  misfortunes,  among  which  should  ue 
recorded  epidemics  of  cholera,  influenza,  and  smallpox.  It  is  to  be 
noted  likewise, in  regard  to  the  political  civil  divisions  of  Ijuzon,that 
in  certain  of  the  provinces  or  districts  mentioned  there  have  recently 
been  formed  politico-military  comandancias,  which  are  briefly  enume- 
rated to  complete  the  list. 

NEW   COMANOANCIAS. 

Apayaos,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  province  of  Cagayan  do  Luzon. 
Cabugaoan,  likewise  in  the  north  of  Luzon,  is  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  comandaaoia  of  Apayaos. 

'  According  to  the  data  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  cf  the  archbishop  of  INIanila, 
at  the  l)egiDning  of  the  year  1898  the  population  ewtimated  by  the  parochial  priests 
was  6,569,998,  according  to  whi('h  the  sum  total  would  be  7,928,384. 
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Amhui-ayaii,  situated  bptween  the  districts  of  Bcnyuet.  Tiagan, 
Lepaiito,  and  the  provinces  of  South  Ilocos  and  Union, 

Itavefi,  between  the  provinces  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela. 

Binatangan,  on  the  east  coaatof  the  bland  of  Luzon,  between  Isabela 
and  the  district  of  Principe. 

Saltan,  in  the  province  of  Isabela. 

Llavao,  likewise  in  the  province  of  Isabela. 

Cayapa,  created  in  1891,  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  near  the  Ri^'er  Am- 
bavan,  near  the  provint^e  of  Nue\'a  Viscaya. 


Quiangan,  just  to  the  west  of  Lepanto. 
The  *  ■'  .       ■  , 


The  area  uf  these  comandanclas,  and  the  numl>ei-  of  inhabitants 
leludcd  in  the  area,  are  included  in  the  provinces  or  districts  in  which 
they  are  found. 

We  shall  now  take  up  the  cliorography  of  each  of  the  aforementioned 
islands,  provinces,  and  districts,  allowing  them  space  proportionate  to 
their  importance;  giving,  first,  a  general  deseripition  of  tne  island,  its 
geographical  situation,  its  area,  and  treating  briefly  the  number  and 
character  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  politico-civil  division  into  provinces, 
districts,  and  comandanclas;  aft<irwards,  if  the  island  is  a  large  one, 
we  shall  divide  it  into  various  regions,  discussing  these  individually, 
beginning  with  those  found  farthest  to  the  north,  and  continuing 
to  follow  this  plan  according  t<i  the  atlas  of  the  Philippines.  We 
shall  leave  ()ut  nvdrographic  and  orogi-aphic  descriptions,  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  papers  on  hydrography  and  orography,  co~ 
fining  ourselves  especially  to  what  may  be  called  the  poUtuo-civil  ch 


1  cho- 
licli  is 

not  especially  discussed  in  the  other  papers,  sucTi  as  tfie  geograph- 

ii'al  situations,  dialects,  or  languages  oi  trie  inhabit 

products  of  the  different  islands  of  the  pi'ovinccs. 

MILITARY    ORGANIZATION. 


rography.  without  omitting  the  data,  and  physical  geography,  which  is 
not  especially  discussed  in  the  other  papers,  sueli  as  the  geograph- 
ii'al  situations,  dialects,  or  languages  oi  trie  inhabitants,  industries  and 


The  army  of  the  Philippines  was  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  engineers,  the  civil  guard,  and  the  wast  guard.  There 
existed  also  the  executive  branches  of  the  .sanitary  and  veterinary 
departments  of  equitation,  the  auxiliaries  of  the  military  offices,  and 
the  military  clergj'.  For  the  organization  and  control  of  these  forces 
there  wei'e  a  ca])tain-genei-al  and  various  departments,  as  follows: 
Infantrv',  cavalrv,  civilguard,  artillery,  engineers,  and  that  of  army 
sanitation,  together  with  an  administrative  body  from  the  anny,  and 
militaiy  clergy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1898  there  existed  the 
following  divisions  of  operations:  Mindanao,  under  the  command  of  a 

feneral  of  division,  the  brigades  Iligan  and  Jolo,  the  general  coman- 
ancia  of  Manila  and  Morong,  and  that  of  Laguna  and  Batangas,  that 
of  Cavite,  and  various  flying  columns  which  opei-ated  in  other  parts  of 
the  archipelago,  commanded  by  generals  of  brigades  or  by  colonels. 


The  naval  forces  of  the  archipelago  comprised  the  naval  station  and 
a  squadron.  The  immediate  commander  of  both  of  these  was  the  gen- 
eral commandant  of  the  dockyard  and  fleet,  a  position  held  by  ftvi-pplri 
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adutira)  of  the  navy.  The  naval  statioD  and  its  various  branches  and 
departments  u^umed  direction  of  all  affairs  of  this  branch.  The  fleet 
baa  charge  of  the  inspection,  vigilance,  and  defense  of  the  waters  and 
coasbj  of  the  islands.  The  archipel^o  was  divided  into  naval  districts, 
at  the  head  of  which  there  was  a  commandaat  of  varying  rank,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  district,  who  exercised  at  the  same  time 
the  duties  of  harbor  master  of  the  moat  important  port  in  his  jurisdic- 
tion. The  naval  station  included  all  necessary  branches,  with  an 
arsenal  estoblished  at  Cavite,  another  in  construction  at  Subig  (Olon- 
gapo),  a  dry  dock  in  Isabela  de  Basilan,  and  a  dock  at  Pollok  equipped 
with  the  necessary  machine  shops.  The  command  of  the  naval  station 
of  tbe  Philippines  was  held  by  a  rear-admiral  of  the  navy,  who  had 
at  his  order  a  general  staff  for  the  naval  districts  and  one  for  the  fleet. 
The  next  in  command  of  the  naval  station  was  a  captain  of  the  navy  of 
the  flret  class,  who  was  at  the  same  time  commandant  of  the  arsenal  at 
Cavite.  The  commandant  was  assisted  by  a  captain  of  the  navy  of  the 
economic  board,  composed  of  the  leading  officers  of  each  branch,  and 
the  auditor's  department,  which  assisted  in  all  matters  of  justice. 

DBPENDBMCUB  Or  TH«  NAVAL  STATION. 

The  general  board  of  the  navy,  composed  of  chiefs  and  officers  who 
exercised  command  either  in  the  naval  station  or  on  ships  of  the  fleet; 
the  engineering  corps  of  the  navy,  represented  by  a  chief  engineer 
and  two  other  officers  of  that  body;  the  corps  of  the  artillery  of  the  navy, 
in  command  of  a  commandant  or  lieutenant-colonel;  the  administrative 
board,  composed  of  a  deputy  of  the  navy,  the  comptroller,  and  the 
accountants  of  the  navy;  tbe  marine  infantry,  commanded  by  a 
lieutenantncolonel,  composed  of  disembarking  forces  and  companies; 
arsenal  guards;  tbesanitary  department  of  the  navy ,  at  the  head  or  which 
there  was  a  subinspector  of  the  first  class;  the  ecclesiastical  corps  of 
the  navy;  the  judge -advocate's  corps  of  the  navy,  which  was  formed 
of  tbe  auditor  and  the  attorney  and  four  assistants;  the  naval  forces, 
composed  of  the  ships'  fleet,  the  comandancias  of  the  navy,  which  wore 
those  of  Manila  and  UoilOj  and  depending  upon  those  the  districts  of 
Pangasinan,  llocos,  Aparn,  Marianas,  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  Leyte, 
end  the  comandancia  of  the  naval  division  of  tbe  south,  and  depending 
upon  these  the  divisions  and  districts  of  Mindanao  and  Isabela. 

TEE   FLEET. 

The  fleet  was  composed  of  the  following  vessels: 

Two  cruisers  of  the  first  class — the  Rema  Oristina  and  the  CasHUa, 

Two  protected  cruisers  of  the  second  class — Isla  de  Zusdn  and  Ma 
de  Ouba. 

Hiree  cruisers  of  the  second  class — the  Vdcuco,  the  Ihn  Jvan  de 
Austrta,  and  the  Xhn  Antonio  de  UUoa, 

Three  cruisers  of  the  third  ciasa — Marqms  dd  Duero,  Elcano,  and 


Two  gunboats  of  the  first  class — Qutros  and  VtUalohoa. 

Three  transports — Manila,  CAu,  and  General  Alava. 

One  steamer  of  the  hydrographic  commission — the  Argoa. 

Thirteen  gunboats  of  the  second  class — Calamianee,  Pca-ag-iui,  Samar, 
Lmjte,  Bidvsan,  Marivelt^,  Arfiyat,  Pampanga^  AHay,  Manileno^ 
Mtttaoro,  Panay,  Callao,  aod  Mindanao.  (  (iiioli' 
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Four  gunboats  of  the  third  class — Otaloni,  Urdaneta,  Bmco,  and 
Gardoqui. 

Four  armed  steam  launches —  C^rrcuera,  Almo7ite,  Lanan,  and  Gener^ 
Blnncn. 

One  tag— Sdpido. 

Three  steam  launches  and  two  others  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
commander  in  chief  and  the  arsenal  of  Cavite,  without  counting  those 
■which  were  at  Yap  and  at  Isabela  dc  Basilan. 

The  marine  infantry  force  of  the  station  was  as  follows: 

A  colonel  {subinspector),  a  lieut«nnnt-colonel  of  the  first  clas»,  and 
the  other  chiefs  and  officers  who  formed  the  second  battalion  of  the 
first  raiment  of  this  archipelago;  also  the  company  of  arsenal  guards 
who  garrisoned  Cavite  and  Subig. 

p  c — VOL  3 — 01 — a 
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CHAPTER  T. 
LUZON. 

OKOtlRAPHICAL   SITUATION. 

Luzon,  tho  largpst  and  ino.-st  northei'n  of  thp  inlands  of  the  Philip- 
pine Archipplago.  is  situated  between  latitude  l;i^  32'  and  18°  39'  north 
and  longitude  11!)-  42'  and  124°  8'  east  from  Greenwich.  In  form  it  is 
very  irregula"-,  elongated  from  north  to  south  and  southeast,  much 
wider  at  the  north  than  at  the  south.  It  narrows  very  much  at  U°  30'. 
where  the  Bay  of  Manila  i.s  situated;  and  very  much  more  at  14°,  where 
a  narrow  isthmus  unites  the  larger  and  western  part  of  the  island  witl 
the  eastern. 

SHAPE   OF   ISLAND. 

The  iwast  of  Luzon'  presents  a  great  number  of  irregularities. 
There  is  near  the  center  and  on  the  south,  where  there  are  large  bays, 
excellent  ports  and  harlx)rs.  Fi-om  Point  Negra,  at  the  extreme  north- 
west of  the  island,  the  coast  extends  southwest  to  Cape  Bojeador;  it 
then  turns  to  the  south  southeast  and  south  southwest,  and  continues 
in  this  di'  ?ction  a.s  far  as  Point  Dile.  In  all  of  this  part,  of  approxi- 
mately 1*^ — Cape  lioj.'ador  being  18'-  30'  and  Point  Dile  being  17"^'  34'— 
is  found  thf  Bay  of  Dirique,  the  bar  of  Cauit,  Point  Culili,  Port  Cur- 
rimao,  the  Gulf  of  Gan,  the  island  of  Itedoc.  and  Point  Solot,  all 
belonging  to  thecoa-^tof  the  province  of  North  Ilocos.  The  island  and 
port  of  Salomague  and  the  island  of  Pingct  belong  to  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  South  I1o<'oh. 

At  Point  Dile  the  coa-st  begins  to  form  a  curve  toward  the  east,  in 
which  are  the  Itay  of  Solln't  and  ports  San  Estaban  and  Santii^o. 
The  coast  continiics  toward  the  south  with  a  slight  deviation  as  far  as 
Point  Darigayos  almost  in  the  siune  meridian  as  Point  Dile. 

Before  rew^hing  Dnrigavos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amburayan, 
the  province  of  South  ifot^os  ends  and  that  of  Union  l>egins  and 
extends  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south,  with  u  slight  inclination 
toward  the  west,  terminating  at  Point  San  Fernando.  Here  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  (lulf  of  Lingayen  begins.  Toward  the  eastern  end 
of  this  gulf,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kal>ong.  the  proxiiK-e 
of  Pangasinan  begins.  The  nrovincial  tiouiidary  t)ctween  Pan^^inan 
and  Zambalcs  starbi  opposite  tne  i.sland  of  Cal>alitian.  From  the  vicinity 
of  the  island  of  Santiago  or  Purra  the  coast  adiances  to  the  west  and 
southwest,  forming  Capt'  Bolinao,  and  then  continues  toward  the  south 
withoutothernotablevariation  than  Point  Arenas,  the  Bay  of  Agno,and 
Point  Tambobo,  At  Point  Caiman,  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  six- 
teenth parallel,  and  fronting  Cuelbra  Island  it  turns  to  the  east  to  form 
the  Bay  of  Dazol,  on  whose  <'<iast  are  seen  points  Bayamban,  Banop, 
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and  Saata  Cruz,  in  front  of  the  islands  Older  and  Youngor  Swt«rs. 
South  of  the  shoal  of  Sabalay  are  Pointe  Arpria.-<  and  Bani,  Port 
Masinfoc,  the  San  Salvador  and  Macalabo  I»land.s,  and  the  points  and 
reef3  of  Palaing.  From  here  it  inclinpa  to  the  southi-ast  and  Houtli- 
southeast  as  far  as  the  mountainous  peninsula  wbi<'h  in  hemmed  in  on 
the  west  by  the  Capones,  Tabonea,  and  Frailes  Islands,  which  likewise 
includes  on  the  west  the  Port  of  Subig,  On  the  southeast  of  this  pen- 
insula is  the  Port  of  Silanguin. 

Within  the  port  of  Stmig  is  Alongapo,  where  the  province  of 
Bataan  begins,  forming,  with  the  peninsula  which  limitji  iton  the  west, 
the  Bay  of  Manila,  whose  coasts  belong  to  the  provinces  of  Bataan, 
Pampanga,  Bulacan,  Manila,  and  Cavite.  Leaving  the  Bay  of  Manila, 
toward  the  south  is  found  the  Gulf  of  Patungan,  with  the  Carabao 
and  Limbones  Islands,  At  the  head  of  this  bay  the  province  of 
Batangas  begins.  Farther  to  the  south  Port  Jameto,  Point  Fuego, 
Fortun  Islana,  Point  San  Diego,  Talin,  and  Cape  Santi^o  are  found. 
From  this  point,  about  13°  45'  north  latitude,  the  southern  coast  of 
Luzon  present*  the  Gulf  of  Papagas,  the  Ray  of  Balayan.  Point 
Cazador,  the  island  of  Maricaban,  the  Bay  of  Batangas,  Point"  Maioi-ot, 
Arenas,  Talajib,  Rosario,  Malabrigo,  Puno.  Mali^undi.  and  Locoloco, 
and  the  little  (JiUf  of  Coloconto,  At  Point  Puna  the  coast  turns 
toward  north -northeast,  and  east  to  fonn  the  great  Gulf  of  Tayabas. 
At  the  north  of  San  Juan  de  Bogbog,  at  the  bar  of  Nayon,  the  coast 
of  the  province  of  Tayabas  begins.  From  here  it  stretches  to  the 
southeast  and  south,  and  Point  Tuguian,  the  Bay  of  Catananan,  the 
island  of  Mompog,  the  Port  of  Mulanay.  the  Gulf  of  Agoin,  Aguasa 
Bay,  and  Point  Bondog,  this  being  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
great  peninsula  which  bounds  the  Bay  of  R^:ay  on  the  west,  at  which 
point  to  the  north  and  east  the  coast  of  Tayaliaa  ends  and  that  of 
South  Camarines  begins.  The  eastern  coast  of  this  bay  advances  to 
the  south  nearly  to  tne  thirteenth  pai-allel  at  Point  Cad  rmranan,  where 
to  the  north,  and  not  far  from  Pomt  Talo,  is  the  boundary  Iwtwecn 
South  Camarines  and  Albay.  After  doubling  this  point,  Cadburanan, 
called  also  Point  Panganiran,  the  coast  extends  to  the  east  and  south- 
east and  forms  an  irregular  peninsula,  whose  southern  end  is  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  the  island,  li"  32'. 

Along  this  coast  are  the  islands  of  l^anmyan  and  Solitario,  the  prom- 
ontory of  Catandalan,  the  port  of  Putiao,  the  great  port  of  Sorsogon, 
and  several  small  bays.  Doubling  Points  Langao  ana  Babulgan,  in  the 
Strait  of  San  Bernardino,  the  e**tcrn  coast  of  Luzon  Iiegins.  The 
islands  of  ('alinton,  laac,  and  Tictin  are  fii-at  s<^cn,  and  to  the  north 
the  prominent  point  of  Binorongan  and  others,  as  far  as  Bingav, 
where  the  coast  turns  to  the  west  to  form  the  Bay  of  A|l>ay,  shut  in  on 
the  north  by  the  islands  of  Kapu-Rapu.  Batan,  and  Cacriiray.  This, 
with  the  island  of  San  Miguel  and  the  coa-st  north  of  the  pcninsiila, 
which  bounds  the  northern  part  of  this  bay.  fomis  the  Bay  of  Tobaco. 
Again  the  coast  takes  a  direction  north  and  northwest,  and  at  Punta 
Gorda,  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Atalayan.  is  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Albay  and  South  Camarines.  Thecoa.-4t 
then  turns  in  a  semicircle  to  form  the  Bay  of  Lagonoy  and  continues 
to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Maqiieda  and  Tacbun.  where  the 
Bay  of  Lugon  and  the  Canaguan  Islands  are  seen. 

At  Point  Panahonga,  near  the  Pitogo  Islandb,  the  coast  inclines 
toward  the  west  and  continues  in  this  direction  of  west-northwest,  with 
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great  irregularities,  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Lamon.  Along  this  distance 
are  curved  successively  the  islands  of  Matatarad,  Lanquipao,  Lue»u- 
hin,  Lahuy,  and  Quinabugan,  I'oint  'I'inajua^n,  the  port  of  Sisiran, 
the  islands  of  Quinalasag,  Bacacay,  Lamit,  Sibanan,  and  Paniqui,  the 
Point  and  port  of  Tanibang,  Point  QuinabucUiMin,  the  iulands  of  Siruna, 
Canton,  Caringo,  Camino,  and  others,  at  the  entrance  to  the  great 
Bay  of  San  Miguel.  Along  the  western  coast  of  this  bay  is  the  bound- 
ary between  North  and  South  Camarines  and  the  island  of  Quinania- 
nucan,  the  Galenas  Islands,  Cape  Baluagan,  and  Point  Pinagdungan, 
Faranquiran,  and  Tatlon,  Pulunibato  and  Tunco  islands,  the  Bay  of 
Mambulao,  and  various  small  islands;  also  the  island  of  Jaulo  and  the 
Bay  of  Sugot,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  boundary  between  North 
Camarines  and  Tayabas.  Much  to  the  north  are  the  island  of  Jomalig, 
the  peninsula  which  terminates  in  Point  Dappal,  the  Balegin,  Pasig, 
and  Alabat  islands,  and  the  Bay  of  Apal. 

From  the  bav  of  Lamon,  fronting  the  island  of  Calbalete,  the  coast 
of  Luzon  continues  from  south  to  north  with  some  inclination  to  north 
northeast.  It  is  the  least  known  of  any  part  of  the  island.  Ita  coast 
line  corresponds  to  the  district  or  province  of  Infanta,  and  the  most 
notable  features  of  it  are  the  royal  port  of  Lampon  and  Point  [nagui- 
can,  fronting  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Polillo.  Passing  the 
northern  boundary  of  Infanta,  along  the  coast  of  Nueva  Ek;ija,  the  Bay 
of  Dingala  is  found;  to  the  north  of  which,  not  far  from  Point  Sua,  the 
province  of  Principe  begins.  Here  the  coast  begins  to  incline  more 
to  the  northeast,  and  along  it  are  seen  Point  Diotoring,  the  Bay  of 
Dibut,  Point  Encanto,  the  Bay  of  Baler,  the  Bay  of  Casigumn,  and 
the  strait  and  long  peninsula  which  terminate  with  the  cape  of  San 
Ildefonso. 

Somewhat  to  the  north  of  this  peninsula  the  coast  of  the  province 
of  Isabela  begins.  Here  are  seen  the  Bay  of  Dilasai^,  or  port  of 
Tumango,  and  the  Bay  of  Palanan.  After  describing  the  curve 
which  forms  this  bay  it  goes  almost  due  north,  interrupted  only  by 
the  small  peninsula  of  Point  Aulmrade.  Doubling  quickly  to  the 
northwest  and  west,  it  foiTiis  the  port  of  Dunalanson  and  the  Bay  of 
Divitican,  and  ^ain  takes  the  direction  north  and  north  northwest  as 
far  as  17"  iH)'  north  latitude,  wln-re  the  province  of  Isa^iela  ends  and 
Cagayan  l)egins.  Without  notable  variation  it  passe-s  latitude  18, 
turns*  to  the  northeast  to  form  a  curve,  and  takes  a  westerly  direction 
at  Point  Escarpada.  On  the  coast  of  North  Luzon,  from  this  point, 
are  passed  the  island  of  Palaui  and  C'ape  Engano,  forming  a  great  bay 
or  curve  towards  the  south,  where  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cagayan  is, 
and  further  to  the  nortiiwest  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pamplona  is 
seen.  It  continues  to  the  northeast  as  far  as  Point  Cabiumgan,  and 
at  that  point  to  Mayraira,  farther  to  the  west,  which  are  tne  most 
northern  points  of  Luzon.  Between  these  two  points,  somewhat 
nearer  the  former,  is  the  boundarv  between  Cagayan  and  North  Ilo- 
cos.  Farther  on,  between  points  t)ialao  and  Negra.  is  seen  the  Bay 
of  Bangui. 

TOTAL   AKKA    AN1>    1-<>|-1II.ATHI\. 

The  total  anw,  including  the  neaivst  adjacent  islands,  is  106,(131 
square  kilometers,  and  the  numlier  of  inhabitants  S,i;i:i.4:i4,  according 
to  the  table  which  will  be  seen  in  the  introduction.  , .  , 
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The  Dorth  of  Luzon  iocludes  the  provinces  of  Cagayan,  near  to 
the  island  of  Palani,  and  the  comancmncias  of  Apayaos,  Caba^umn, 
and  Itaves;  North  Ilocoa  and  South  Iloeo8,  with  the  comandancia^  of 
Amburayan  and  Tiagan;  Abra,  with  the  comandancia  of  Bontoc;  Isa- 
bela,  with  the  comandanda:^  of  Saltan  and  Lavac;  Lepanto,  with  the 
comandancia  of  Qaiangan;  Union,  Benguet,  Nueva  Viscaya,  with  the 
eomandancia  of  (>yapa;  and  the  district  of  Principe,  with  the  coman- 
dancia of  Binatangan.  These  provinces  and  districts,  marked  out  on 
map  No.  7  of  the  atlas  of  the  Philippines,  'constitute  the  subject- 
matter  of  Chapter  II. 

Includes  the  provinces  of  Zanibales,  Pangasinan,  Nueva  Ecija, 
Tftrlac,  Pampanga,  Bulacan,  and  the  district  of  Infanta,  near  to  tne 
island  of  Polillo.  They  are  included  in  maps  Nos.  8  and  12  of  the  atlas 
of  the  Philipf  inea  and  are  discussed  in  Chapter  III. 

Includes  the  provinces  of  Bataan,  Manila,  (.Wite,  Morong,  Laguna, 
and  Batangas,  and  are  indicated  in  map  No.  d  and  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter IV. 


Includes  the  provinces  of  Tayabas  and  North  Camarines,  shown  in 
map  No.  10  and  described  in  Chapter  V. 


Includes  the  provinces  of  South  Camarines,  Albay,  and  Sorsogon, 
indicated  in  map  No.  11  and  described  in  Chapter  V. 

ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

In  the  discussion  of  each  one  of  the  groups  of  provinces  something 
is  said  of  the  nearest  islands,  leaving  to  Chapter  VI  the  full  discussion 
of  the  so-called  "  adjacent  islands,  which  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
situation  from  north  to  south,  the  Batanes  and  Babuyanes  Groups, 
Miiidoro  and  its  adjacent  islands,  Burias,  Masbate  and  Tieao,  the 
Calamianes  (jrroup,  and  Cuyos  Group.  Of  the  raises  which  inhabit  these 
islands  and  their  languages  brief  mention  will  l>e  made  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  various  provinces,  but  only  by  way  of  description,  with- 
out taking  up  philological  or  other  considemtions,  which  the  reader 
will  tind  in  Paper  7,  where  the  ethnologv  of  the  Filipinos  is  treated 
in  full.  As  the  products  of  these  islands  are  so  varied,  as  also  the 
industrv  and  commerce  of  the  various  provinces,  these  points  will  be 
touched  upon  in  the  description  of  each  separate  province,  the  reader 
being  referred  to  the  special  paper  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of 
the  Philippines,  Paper  II. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NOBTII  OF  LUZON  AND  NEARKHT  IHI-AND8. 

fMap  No.  7  ot  Ihc  ntliu  of  the  PhillppinaL] 

PROVINCE  OF  CAGAYAN  AND  ISLAND  OF  I'AI.ANI. 

BOUNDARIES  AND   (IKNERAL   CONDITION   OF  THE   GOUNTET. 

This  province  is  very  large  and  rich,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
archipelago.  On  the  north  it  is  bathed  by  the  China  Sea.  bounded  on 
the  iwuth  by  [sal>ela,  on  the  ea«t  bv  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  west 
by  Itavfes  and  Apayaos  and  North  Ilocos.  The  country  is  broken  with 
high  mountains  <-ovcred  with  vegetation.  Between  the  low  mountains 
and  the  elevated  chains  there  are  extensive  but  irregular  valleys,  with 
calcareous  and  cay  or  granite  soil.  There  are  about  fifty  rivers  and 
creeks,  which  water  these  valleys.  There  is  a  notable  grotto  in  the 
island  of  Quini. 


The  area  of  this  province  is  13,9t)«  fitjuare  kilometers.  The  inhabit- 
ants number  9t!,3tij.  The  province  is  mhabited  by  various  races,  the 
pt^ians  usually  occupying  the  mountains  and  the  more  ina<-cessible 
coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  Aetas,  or  Negi'ito  race,  inhabit  the  eastern 
chain  of  the  Sierra  Madi'e  Mountains  on  the  Pacific  aide.  The  Irayas 
occupy  the  western  side  of  this  chain.  The  (iadanes  oc^-upy  the 
country  between  the  Chico  and  Magat  rivers.  The  Calinga.'*'  are 
found  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  thi^  Apayao  River  and  iSIount 
Abulug.  The  Apayaos  are  found  in  the  great  central  chain  of  Luzon; 
the  Itaves  toward  the  south  of  the  province.  The  Calanas,  Naba- 
guyanes,  Catalanganes,  Itetapanes,  and  Dayada^  are  found  in  the 
mountain  regions.  The  Cumaanes  live  in  the  highest  mountains 
between  Abm  and  Cagayan.  The  Christian  natives  are  called  Cuga- 
vancs.  A  certain  immlier  of  immigrants  from  Tlocos  are  also  found. 
Many  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  this  race;  others 
come  from  other  races  and  provinces  of  the  archipelago,  and  consti- 
tute, with  the  Cagayanes,  the  nu<'leus  of  the  population  of  the  towns. 
The  natives  are  pacific  and  affable,  and  are  considerate  of  their  guests. 


The  capital  is  Tuguegarao.  situat^^d  near  the  Rio  Grande,  toward  the 
south  of  the  province,  and  numbers  17,358  inhabibintH.  The  church  and 
government  houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  public  s<{uarc  is  onC  of  the 
uirgest  in  the  entire  archipelago.     The  principal  town  is  Aparri,  with  a 

'Calinga  in  the  llenafc  languafn^  nipanH  "cnciiiy,"  siid  ]n  applitnl  at  tiiiieH  U>  the 
Bavages  of  tht;  valley  of  tho  HJo  (irandc  <!<■  Cagayan.  This  wonl  ix  iiiiually  need 
to  indicate  the  i>e|»nij,  who  inhabit  this  »:)nc. 
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population  of  11,665,  »ituat«d  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  (irftude,  the  port 
of  which  is  very  shallow,  and  only  small  steamers  can  enter  the  mouth 
of  the  riverwitnsafety  during  the  months  fromNovcmber  to  January, 
From  Aparri,  going  up  the  river,  the  following  towns  are  suf^essively 
encountered:  Camalanigan,  with  a  population  of  5,171;  Lal-lo,  whicn 
formerly  was  the  Episcopal  see  of  Nueva  S«^govia,  with  5,707  inhabit- 
ants; Gattaran,  with2,i4lS  inhaliitants;  Nassiping,  with  K35;  Aicala, 
with  6,637;  Amulung.  Wth  6,493,  and  Iguig,  with  4.61».  All  of 
these  towns  are  found  on  the  eai^tern  side  of  the  river.  On  the  west- 
ern side,  almost  in  the  southern  limit  of  the  province,  is  found  the 
town  of  Enrile,  with  a  population  of  6,000.  To  the  north  of  F^nrile  is 
Solada,  with  a  population  of  5,000,  and  Tuao,  on  thclunks  of  the  Kiver 
Cbico,  with  a  [>opulatton  of  4,025.  Toward  the  north  the  towns  of 
greatest  importance  are  Pamplona,  with  3.441  inhabitants,  and  Cla- 
veria,  with  about  2,000.  The  total  nuuilMT  of  towns  is  ^2,  there  l)eing 
also  180  villages  or  hamlets  and  143  hamlets  of  subjugated  intidels. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Tuguegarao,  Ibanag  is  commonly  spoken.  The 
people  of  the  town  itself  speak  Itaves,  and  the  Negritos  speak  Idayan, 
or  Aeta.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Tuguegarao,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Enrile,  the  Gaddane  language  is  spoken.  U\  Alcula,  as  most 
of  the  families  constituting  the  population  have  immigrated  from 
Hocoa,  the  Ilocoa  language  is  spoken  almost  ex<4usively.  In  the  noi-th 
and  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Ibanag  is  generally 
spoken,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  langu^e  of  the  most  cultivated 
[^ple,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Cagayan,  which  is  spoken  in  many  parts 
of  the  province.  In  the  hamlets  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
Itaves,  Apayao,  and  Mandayo  are  spoken,  and  Alaneleg  is  spoken  in 
the  southern  part. 


The  principal  and  most  valuable  product  is  tobacco,  of  which  300.000 
bales,  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000,  are  annually  exported.  The 
best  quality  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Itaves,  where  there  still 
remain  large  uncultivated  areas,  whose  cultivation  could  easily  double 
the  production  of  this  valuable  commodity.  There  are  most  excellent 
woods,  but  on  account  of  the  broken  and  mountainous  character  of 
the  country  they  are  ditGcult  to  obtain.  The  natives  take  a  certain 
amount  to  the  towns,  dragging  it  along  with  carabaos  as  far  as  the 
rivers  or  creeks,  from  whence  it  is  taken  down  in  i-afts  oi'  baranga- 
yanes.'  The  principal  kinds  are  camalavad,  l>renga,  pamalalian,  and 
afin,  which  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  small  boats,  molave, 
ipil,  nana,  camion,  cedro,  eban<).  palo-maria.  and  others,  which  are 
employed  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  furniture.  In  addition  to 
tobacco,  I'ice,  corn,  and  nipa  are  cultivated.  It  is,  however,  necossarv 
to  import  rice  and  other  food  stuffs,  because  that  raised  is  not  suf- 
ficient to   maintain  the  inhabitants.     The  industries  are  represented 

'  See  plate  1,  which  reprewnte  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the  river  Tinacanai;iiin,  on 
the  plantation  of  San  Antonio.  We  are  indebtollor  thin  pliotiiftraph  and  others  in 
thi»  chapter  to  the  kindnesH  of  Don  Amando  Villemer,  trhiei  of  the  Com pania  General 
de  Tobocofl  de  Ellipinas. 
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by  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops;  distilleries  for  the  distillation 
of  wine  from  nipa;  tisneries;  salt-making  establishments;  rice  mills; 
and  a  few  ordinary  looms  for  the  weaving  of  fabrics,  which  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  the  manufacture  of  mats  from 
buri.  There  are  in  the  province  about  S0,000  head  of  live  stock,  of 
which  32,000  are  carabaos,  21,000  cattle,  14,000  hoga,  and  13,000 
horses.  Some  stone  quarries  are  worked,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are 
copper  mines  in  the  volcanic  chain  of  Magnipit. 

The  roads  which  lead  from  Tuguegarao  to  Cabagan,  in  Isabela;  from 
Llao  to  Aparri;  from  Llao  to  Alcalaand  to  Tuguegarao;  from  Tugue- 
garao  to  CSirig;  from  Tuao  to  Piat,  and  from  Piat  to  Tabang  are  always 
in  good  condition  and  permit  of  the  passage  of  carriages.  Those 
which  unite  the  other  towns  with  each  other  can  be  used  only  by 
horses.  These  paths  and  roads  are  impassable  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son.    Rivers  are  crossed  by  means  of  bridges  of  balsas  or  rafts. 

THE   ISLAND   OF   PALANI. 

The  island  of  Palani,  separated  from  the  northeastern  extremity  of 
Cagayan  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  of  medium  height  and  with  ver^  rugged 
coasts;  it  is  about  5  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  2^  miles  wide. 
Cape  Engano,  formed  by  its  northeastern  extremity,  is  of  medium 
elevation,  and  its  southern  point,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  point 
west  of  Point  San  Vicente,  is  an  elevated  and  rounded  mountain. 
The  point  which  forms  Cape  Engaiio  has  in  front  a  short  coral  reef, 
from  which  are  visible  two  rocks  called  the  "  Two  Sisters."  The  larger 
and  most  northern  of  these  is  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and 
about  one-half  mile  from  the  cape.  The  coast  to  the  west  of  the 
island  is  rugged  and  inaccessible  to  the  point.  To  the  northeast  are 
two  islands,  the  largest  and  most  distant  being  called  the  Isla  del  Cabo, 
or  Big  Laja,  and  which  is  an  inaccessible  square  of  lava,  approximately 
one-half  mile  long,  and  can  l>e  seen  at  a  distance  of  27  miles.  The 
water  in  sight  of  this  island  is  from  15  to  20  meters  deep.  There  is 
at  Cape  Engano  a  light-house  of  the  first  class,  showing  groups  of 
white  lights. 

COMANDANCIA  OF  APAYAOS. 

This  politico-military  comandancia,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  grand  central  chain  of  mountains  of  the  north,  is  bounded  on  the 
noi-th  by  Claveria,  Pamplona,  and  Abulug;  on  the  east  by  Llao  and 
Gattaran,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Cbico  with  tne  Cagayan 
River;  on  the  south  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Chico,  and  on  tiie 
west  by  the  slopes  of  the  grand  mountain  chain  of  the  north.  The 
population  is  about  16,1X10,  and  includes  about  40  villages.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Fotot  and  Capinatan. 

COMANDANCIA  OF  CABAGAOAN. 

The  plitico-military  comandancia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
towns  of  Pamplona,  Claveria,  and  Abulug;  on  the  east  by  the  coman- 
dancia of  Apayaas;  on  the  south  by  Abi-a,  and  on  the  west  by  North 
IloeoH. 
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COMANDANCIA  OF  ITAVES. 

This  politico-miliUirv  comandancis,  organized  in  188U,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  legal  limits  of  the  Apayaos  tribe,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  limits  of  the  towns  of  Reina  Mercedes,  Gamu,  Ilagan,  Hacienda 
dc  Hanta  Isabel,  Fumanin,  Cabagan  Nueva,  and  Viejo,  Santa  Maria, 
Enrile,  tiolana,  Fuao,  Piat,  and  Manaleg  in  its  western  mountains, 
which  join  with  the  Apayaos  tribe  on  the  south  at  the  legal  boundary, 
»lon?  the  watershed  north  of  the  mountains  of  Bunginan,  on  the  west 
by  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  Albayand  Bontoc.  It  contains 
niore  than  15,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  town  is  Magogao. 
There  are  in  Itaves  more  than  126  villages,  formed  for  the  most  part 
by  the  Oalanas,  who  speak  the  Itaves  language.' 

NORTH  ILOOOS. 

BOUNDARIES   AND   OENERAI.   CONDITION   OF  THE    COUNTRY. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  China  Sea,  on 
the  south  by  South  Ilocos,  on  the  east  by  the  central  mountain  chain, 
aa  far  as  its  tenuination  at  the  China  Sea,  which  separates  it  from 
C^gayan  and  from  Abra.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  19 
leagues.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  much  broken,  with  excel- 
lent and  varied  vegetation. 

AREA    AND  INHABITANTS. 

The  area  of  this  province  is  3,324  square  kilometers,  inhabited  by 
some  163,349  persona,  according  to  the  civil  census,  A  ceitain  num- 
ber of  the  Apavaos  tribe,  Tinguianes,  and  Igorrotes  also  inhabit  this 
province,  but  tte  majority  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Indians, 
called  Ilocanos. 


Laoag,  which  means  "clearness,"  because  the  sky  and  atmosphere 
are  always  clear,  is  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  iJ8,122,  and  extends 
for  about  3  miles  along  the  seashore  and  along  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  on  an  extensive  plain,  having  some  hills.  About  the  cent«r 
is  an  excellent  church  and  hospital  and  many  houses  well  constructed. 
San  Nicolas,  to  the  south  of  I^ag,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
has  9,584  inhabitants.  San  Miguel,  farther  in  the  interior,  on  the 
bank  of  the  same  river,  ha»  8,993  inhabitants.  Dingra.s,  still  farther 
in  the  interior,  but  also  near  to  the  river,  has  11,547  inhabitants. 
Piddig,  to  the  north  of  Dingras,  has  a  population  of  10,579.  Bacarra, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  has  a 
population  of  12,343.  To  the  south  of  San  Nicolas  is  the  important 
town  of  Batac,  containing  moi'e  than  19,000  inhabitants;  and  to  the 
south  of  Batac,  on  the  seacoast,  is  the  port  of  Currimao.  Pasay, 
between  Batac  and  Currimao,  has  a  population  of  12,153.  Farther  to 
the  south,  and  on  the  seacoast,  is  the  town  of  Badoc,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  9,000.     The  principal  town   of  the  north  is  Bangin,  with  a 

'  Plates  2,  H,  4,  aiul  5  will  ^ve  some  idea  uf  the  general  aspect  of  the  rountry  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Luzon.  They  all  come  from  the  pUiitaiion  ownei)  by  the 
Compctnia  UeneraJ  de  Tutncox,  <s1Il'iI  Kan  Antonio,  utuated  not  far  from  Tugu^aiso. 
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population  of  6,177.  The  province  han  a  total  of  15  towns,  situated 
genftrally  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  at>out  lltt  vUlageB  and 
Batnlettj,  and  54  hamleta  of  subjugated  pagatiH. 

DIALEfTrS. 

Ilocano  is  spoken  generally  throughoiit  the  province,  and  the  Tio- 
guiane!4,  living  in  the  hamlets  near  the  pnnoipal  towns,  although  they 
have  their  own  dialects,  understand  ana  speak  Ilomno. 

AdRlCUI.TUKE,    INDUSTRY,    COMMERCE,    AND    WAYS    OF    COMMUNICATION. 

Wheat  and  other  products  of  the  temperate  zone,  espedally  vege- 
tables, can  bo  cultivated  in  thisprovince.  In  the  mountains  are  found 
the  best  of  the  indigenous  woods,  and  in  the  north,  in  the  interior,  the 
pine,  the  oak,  and  other  similar  woods  are  found.     In  the  mountains, 

Eitch,  honey,  and  wax  are  found  in  abundance,  also  wild  cambaos, 
oars,  deer,  and  jungle  fowl,  pigeons,  and  many  other  kinds  of  birds. 
In  all  of  the  t<>wns  of  the  provinces  rice  of  superior  quality  is  grown; 
corn,  a  good  quality  of  cotton,  sugar  cane,  anu  a  fair  grade  of  tobatvo 
are  raised.  In  the  town  of  Bangui  a  considemble  amount  of  coffee 
and  chocolate  is  grown.  The  men  occupy  themselves  for  the  most 
part  in  agriculture,  and  the  women  in  spinning  and  weaving,  the 
town  of  ftsay  l>eing  especially  noted,  as  here  are  made  the  famous 
blankets  of  Ilocos.  Horse  raising  is  notable,  as  is  also  cattle  raising. 
Fish  art^  found  in  abundance  in  the  rivers  and  along  the  coast.  The 
soil  lat^ks  nothing  in  natural  richness,  abounding  in  iron. 

The  province  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  l)y  an  excellent  high- 
way which  cros.sestlie  towns  of  Bangui,  the  most  northern,  Nagpartian, 
Panguin,  Bacarra,  Ijaoag,  Sim  Nicolas,  Batac,  and  Badoc.  The  road 
then  runs  into  the  province  of  South  Ilocos,  whose  first  town  is  Sinatt. 
Fi'om  the  town  of  Bata<;  a  highway  runs  U>  Pasav,  all  situated  to  the 
west,  and  to  the  port  of  Curriraao,  the  l)est  in  the  province.  From 
west  to  east,  starting  from  the  head  town,  is  another  highway  which, 
after  passing  through  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  divides  mto  two;  one 
of  thes<^  leads  to  I*iddig  and  Solsona  and  the  other  to  Dingi-as  and 
Banna.  Another  highway  connects  the  principal  town  with  the  town 
of  Vintar,  from  which  it  passes  to  Bacarra,  there  uniting  with  the 
main  road  fi-om  north  to  south. 

WITH  II.<MX>S. 

HOUNHAKIES   AND  <1KNERAI.  CONIJITION   OF  THE   COLNTKV. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  North  Ilocos,  on  the  south 
by  Union,  on  the  e«st  by  Abra  and  the  districta  of  Tiagan  and 
Lepaoto,  and  on  the  west  by  the  China  Sea.  It  has  a  length  of  18 
leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  is  about  5  leagues  wide.  The 
country  is  flat  rather  than  mountainous,  and  is  separat^^l  from  the 
province  of  Union  by  the  Rio  Grande  de  Anihurayan. 

TOTAI.   AKEA    AND  l-OPUIjlTION. 

It  reaches  in  area  1.+^  square  kilometers,  of  which  some  5H4  are 
under  cultivation  and  alxtut  7<H)  in  forests.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants is  more  than  178,U<)0,  the  greater  part  of  these  being  Bocanos; 
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there  are  some  hamlete  of  Tinj^uiaiies,  (^speuiallv  ■■>  the  nioun tain ouu 
region.  The  Ilot^anos  are  frank  and  active  in  character,  whieh  makos 
them  greatly  appreciated  in  all  regions. 


The  capital  or  head  town,  Vigan,  founded  by  the  intrepid  Salcedo,  was 
formerly  (Milled  Villa  Fernandino,  and  has  a  population  of  12,000.  The 
city  in  the  Episcopal  see  of  the  llishop  of  Nueva  Segovia.  It  is  .situated 
near  the  river  Aura,  on  the  right  bank,  and  not  far  from  the  coast.  It 
haa  line  Htreett)  and  a  beautiful  driveway,  and  nmnv  buildings  of 
excellent  construction,  among  the.se  being  the  cathedral,  the  Episcopal 
palace,  the  seminary,  the  government  house,  the  house  of  the  tax 
aepartment,  the  city  hall,  the  normal  school  for  girls,  the  native  town 
hall,  the  barracks,  the  prison,  and  niany  other  structui-es  which  aid  in 
giving  it  the  a-spect  of  a  city. 

The  towns  of  greatest  importance  are  Siiiait,  to  the  south  of  Rodoc, 
in  North  Ilocos,  the  most  northern  town,  with  a  population  of  7,20!^. 
Next,  to  the  south,  is  Cabugao,  with  St.lKK);  Lapo,  with  4,f(82;  Magsin- 
gal,  with  10.441;  Santo  Domingo,  with  5,355;  San  Ildefonso,  with 
8,361;  San  Vicente,  with  4,000;  Bantay,  with  8,;iB0,  and  Santa  Cati- 
lina,  with  8,737  inhabitants.  Continuing  failher  to  the  south  is  found 
the  largest  city  of  the  province,  Narvacan,  with  16,81S2  inhabitants; 
Santa  Marta,  with  11,720,  and  Candon,  the  third  in  population,  with 
14,035  inhabitants.  The  most  southern  town,  Tagudin,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  7,864.  All  of  these  towns  are  situated  near  to  the  coast,  and 
are  named  in  their  order  of  latitude  from  north  to  south.  There  is  a 
total  of  21  towns,  587  villages  or  hamlet<<,  and  55  hamlets  of  subju- 
gated p^ans.' 

DIALECTS. 

Ilocano  is  generally  spoken,  Tinguian  in  some  of  the  hamlets,  and 
other  dialects  among  the  pagans  of  the  mountains. 


Panorapin,  palochina,  caaiaguis,  deran,  banaba,  aculao,  -nd  busilis- 
ing  are  woods  found  in  relative  abundance.  Of  the  4;W  square  kilo- 
meters under  cultivation  in  the  province,  36  are  of  the  hignest  cla.ss. 
Of  the  land  under  cultivation,  282  square  kilomettirs  arc  in  rice,  55  in 
corn,  1  in  wheat,  34  in  indigo,  29  in  sugar  cane,  2  in  chocolate,  2  in 
the  celebrated  maguey  fiber,  65  in  vegetm)Ies,  and  64  in  peaniibd. 

In  regard  to  industry,  it  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  looms  are  found  in 
every  town,  these  being  managed  by  the  women,  who  weave  cotton 
cloth  for  domestic  use.  The  towns  most  noted  for  this  industry  are 
San  Ildefonso,  Bantav,  Cavayan,  and  San  Vincente.  In  the  latter 
town  are  several  furniture  shops.  In  Vigan,  the  head  town  of  this 
provin<'e,  is  a  carriage  shop,  which  manufactures  carriages  of  all 
classes   and  prices.     Almost  all  of  the  towns  havit  one  day  of  the 

(■)  Other  pagans  found  in  tlic  [>nivin<-e  are  RriHaiMi,  Ii^rrotvi',  QninamiH,  unci 
N^piloe,  who  are  found  in  the  mimtilainn  to  the  east,  ahariiig  the  irountry  with  the 
Itetaptuiea,  Mayoyaoe,  Sitipanee,  and  othere. 
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week  set  apart  as  a  market  day,  and  on  those  davs  veeetablea  and 
fruits  of  the  country,  cloth  of  silk  and  cotton  made  in  the  province, 
pottery,  cloth  made  in  China,  and  the  various  agricultural  products  of 
the  province,  are  bought  and  sold.  The  arti<ilo8  of  export  are  indigo, 
cocoanut,  sugar,  brown  sugar,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  and  the  maguey 
fiber.  The  imports  are  large  quantities  of  rice,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
duction of  this  article  in  the  province  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption; 
preserves  from  Europe,  dried  fi.th,  iron  (manufactured  and  unmanu- 
fat^tured),  oil,  alcohol,  and  indigo  seed. 

The  ways  of  communication,  although  they  leave  a  great  deal  to  l>o 
desired,  are  nevertheless  the  bej^t  in  Uic  archipelago;  and  as  the  level 
part  of  the  country  comprises  almost  all  the  cultivated  agricultural 
zone,  all  of  the  towns  are  well  provided  with  roads  throughout  the 
country  districts,  which  facilitate  the  transportation  of  the  products 
of  the  country.  Along  the  line  of  road  which  traverses  the  country 
from  north  to  south  between  Vigan  and  Sinait  there  are  bridges  of 
wood  and  brick  in  good  condition.  From  Vigan  toward  the  south,  as 
far  as  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  Union,  gullies  and  rivers  of 
little  depth  are  lacking  in  bridges,  and  those  carrying  considerable  water 
have  during  the  dry  season  light  bridges  of  wood  and  bamboo 
which  are  carried  off  by  the  first  flood,  the  passage  of  the  river  from 
that  time  being  made  on  rafts  made  from  bamboo.  Salomague,  to  the 
north  of  the  my  of  Masingat  and  the  Bay  of  Lapuag,  in  a  port  of 
some  importance. 

NGAREST   ISLANDS. 

The  nearest  islands  of  importance  are  Pinget  and  Salomague.  Pin- 
get,  situated  near  and  to  the  northwest  of  Point  Santo  Domingo,  is 
verv  low.  covered  with  forests,  has  beaches  of  sand,  and  Ls  surrounded 
witn  reefs  which  are  very  precipitous  on  the  west,  inasmuch  as  less 
than  half  a  mile  distant  the  water  is  more  than  50  meters  deep.  This 
point  and  island  form  a  small  anchorage,  to  which  there  is  out  one 
entrance  on  the  south,  a.-j  the  coast  to  the  north  is  surrounded  by  reefs, 
which  almost  unite  with  the  coast  on  the  eaat  of  the  island,  ana  would 
be  very  difficult  to  avoid. 

SALOMAQDE. 

At  approximately  a  distance  of  1  mile  to  the  northwest  of  the  point 
north  of  the  port  of  this  name  there  is  an  island  of  moderate  height 
surrounded  by  a  reef  which  extends  scarcely  a  cable's  length '  to  the 
southwest  and  forms  with  the  coast  a  passage  in  which  there  isa  depth 
of  from  '2S  to  30  meters  in  the  center,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  a 
reef  which  starts  "2  cables'  length  from  the  coast  in  the  middle  of  the 
island. 

COMANDANCIAS  DE  TIAGAN. 

This  comandancia  is  situated  between  Abra.  Amburayan.  Lepamo, 
and  South  Ilocos.  It  has  7,793  inhabitants,  divided  among  25  hamlets 
and  53  vill^es.  The  principal  town  is  San  Emilio,  with  a  population 
of  1,658. 

'  A  cable  equalH  120  fathoiiiH. 
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The  Igorrotes  of  the  mountains  and  the  trilieft  oalled  Biiric  and 
Busao  cultivate  rice,  coffee,  fhoiMDlat*,  com,  sugar  cane,  sweet  pota- 
toes, cotton,  and  vegetables,  Induntry  jh  limited  t«  the  weaving  of 
cloth  and  the  making  of  baskets,  hats,  cardcases,  and  pipes. 

tX>MANDANCIA  OF  AMBUKAYAN 

is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tiagan  and  South  Ilocos,  on  the  south  by 
Union,  on  the  east  by  Ijcpanto,  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of 
South  Ilocos  and  Union.  The  population  is  made  up  of  ;-M),OyO  pagans, 
mostly  Igorrotes,  and  150  Christians,  dintributed  among  34  towns  and 
76  hamlets.  The  town  of  most  importance  is  Alilem,  the  capital. 
Ciincanay  and  Tinginan  ai-e  the  languages  spoken.  The  other  towns 
are  Luyo  and  Cabacan. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Limited  to  the  making  of  cotton  cloth  and  other  artit^les  used  by 
these  pf^ns. 

PROVINCE  OF  ABRA. 
BOUNDARIES   AND   GENERAL   CONDITION    OP  THE   COUNTKV, 

This  province  takes  its  name  from  the  large  river  which  runs  through 
its  center.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  North  Ilocos,  on  the  east  by 
Cagayan  and  Isabela,  on  the  west  by  South  Ilocos,  and  un  the  soutn 
by  Bontoc  and  Le[mnto.  From  north  to  south  it  is  about  20 
let^ues  in  length,  and  from  east  to  west  about  8.  The  entire 
province  is  very  ru^ed,  and  is  crossed  in  every  direction  by  sitmll 
mountain  chains.  Its  vegetation  is  robust  and  vigorous,  and  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  forest*  of  large  trees,  some  noted  for  their 
size,  others  for  the  firmness  and  hardness  of  their  woods,  and  alntost 
all  of  them  for  their  exquisite  fruitf*.  The  country  is  volcanic  in 
general,  with  silicious  rocks  and  alluvial  deposits. 

AREA    AND   eOPUIu^TlON, 

It  has  an  area  of  2,837  square  kiloniettM's  and  a  population  of 
41,300,  according  to  the  civif  census.  In  the  mounl^tins  are  found 
some  Negritos  and  Guinaancs.  The  greater  part  of  the  province  is 
occupied  ny  Tinguianes.  Most  of  the  civilizw  inhabitants  ai-e  llotai- 
nos.     There  are  likewise  about  2,000  Igorrotes.' 

TOWNS. 

The  principal  town  is  Bangued,  on  the  left  liank  of  the  river  Abra, 
toward  the  west  of  the  province,  which  has  »  population  of  13,500. 
This  town  is  situated  about  four  hours'  drive  from  Vigan.  Tayum.  to 
the  east  of  Bangued,  has  11,237  inhabitants.     Bucay,  als<i  on  the  left 

'  We  judge  that  the  modem  opinion  of  certain  ethnc^JTophifts  in  I'onvct  that  the 
word  "  leom>t«"  ie  not  ■  generic  name  for  various  isctw,  but  rather  fur  one  P|>ecial 
nc«,  anait  ia  with  this  understanding  that  we  use  it. 
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bank  of  the  river,  has  4,995;  Villavieja,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province,  2,331;  La  Paz,  to  the  north  of  Tayum,  2,000;  Pidigan,  to 
the  southwest  of  Bangued,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  river,  2,295;  San 
Gregorio,  between  La  Paz  and  Tavum,  3,262.  Tbere  is  a  total  of  11 
towns  and  30  villages. 

LANUUAUES. 

The  Ilocano  language  ia  generally  spoken  in  the  towns,  and  the 
Igorrote  language  in  certain  villages.  The  other  pagans  speak  their 
respective  dialects,  TinginfiD,  Basiao,  and  Guinnan. 

PRODUCTS,    INDUSTRY,    AND   COMMERCE. 

Agriculture  is  well  advanced,  considering  the  area  under  cultivation, 
some  43  square  kilometers,  and  the  limited  number  of  laborers  obtain- 
able. The  pnncipal  products  are  tobacco,  rice,  corn,  of  which  three 
crops  are  harvested  each  year,  sugar  cane,  and  vegetables.  On  the  tops 
of  the  mountain  ranges  are  found  the  pine,  oak,  strawt>erry  tree,  and 
other  trees  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  above-mentioned  products, 
together  with  cotton,  which  is  now  cultivated,  rattan,  honey,  and  wax 
constitute  the  principal  articles  of  export.  It  should  be  added  that 
prospecting  for  mines  of  copper  in  the  region  of  Gambang,  between 
Vigan  and  Bangued,  and  for  coal,  of  whicn  there  are  indications  near 
the  village  of  Pagano  toward  the  east,  toward  the  village  of  I^a  Paz, 
and  iron  pvritOJi,  found  in  various  situations,  promLses  i-eturns.  Large 
game,  such  as  buffalo,  boars,  and  deer  is  abundant  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  number  of  species  of  monkeys  inhabiting  the  various  islands  is 
almost  innumernble.  The  only  industry  is  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth 
of  various  kinds,  many  of  these  being  notable  for  their  firmness,  even- 
ness, and  durability.  The  towns  are  united  by  various  roads,  suitable 
for  animals,  which  likewise  connect  this  province  with  Lepanto, 
Cjagayan,  aid  South  Ilocos. 

COMANKANCIA  OF  BONTCK:. 

BOIINDAKlEtl  AND  UEN&RAL   CONDmON    OF  THE   C4)IINTBY. 


It  is  Iwunded  on  the  noith  by  Isabela,  on  the  south  by  Lepanto,  on 
the  east  by  the  district  of  Pnneipe  and  Nueva  Viscaya,  and  on  the 
west  by  Abra.  It  measures  from  north  to  .south  .some  50  kilomctei-s, 
and  from  cast  to  west  27.  The  counti'y  is  mountainous  and  not  very 
fertile,  probaltly  of  volcanic  nature;  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
humid. 


AREA    AND   INHABITANTS. 


It  measures  1.322  square  kilometers  and  has  13.!tf>5  inhabitants  reg- 
istered in  the  civil  census.  Of  the  pagan  inhabitants  some  are  Ifugaos, 
others  Igorrotes  and  Biisaos;  there  arc  also  Ih'Uipanes,  C'allngas.Gad- 
danes,  and  I>ava<:]as.  Some  authors,  in  consideration  of  the  number  of 
races  scattered  over  this  territory,  place  the  total  number  of  inhabit- 
ants at  82,500. 
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The  most  important  and  almost  the  only  town  is  the  head  town,  hav- 
ing the  same  name  as  the  province.  It  has  a  population  of  10,751. 
The  villages  of  Sagasa,  Sacasacan,  and  Basao,  recently  organized,  are 
worthy  of  mention. 

LANUUA0E8. 

llot-ano,  Suflim  and  Itetapan.  Igorrote,  and  other  analogous  dialects 
are  spoken. 

PRODUCTS  AND   COMMERCE. 

The  only  cultivated  lands  lie  along  the  lianks  of  the  river.  The  only 
industry  of  the  few  pi^ans  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  the  springs 
of  Mainit,  to  the  southeast  of  Bontoc.  The  water  of  these  springs 
is  clear,  hot,  without  odor,  and  salty.  In  Dalican,  to  the  west  of 
Bontoc,  there  is  an  abundance  of  iron  pyrites;  and  at  Tanolo  there 
is  a  hed  of  ore  supposed  to  be  argentiferous  galena.  There  in  no 
commeree. 


BOUNDARIES  AND  GENERAL   CONDITION   Of  THE   COUNTRY. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cagayan  and  Itavos,  on  the  south  by 
Nueva  Viscaya  and  Principe,  on  the  east  bv  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  Lcpanto,  Bontoc,  and  Ahra.  The  country  is  covered  from 
north  to  south  by  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan,  and  from  southwest  to 
northeast  by  its  large  tributary,  the,  Magat.  The  eastern  zone,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pa<;ific,  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  as  through  it, 
running  from  north  to  south,  is  the  Sierra  Madre  Kangc.  The  zone 
which  extends  from  the  west  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  is  very 
extensive,  and  presents  plains  and  valleys  fertilized  by  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  M^at. 

AREA   AXD   INHABITANTS. 

It  measures  aliout  14,^34  square  kilometers,  and  is  the  largest  prov- 
ince in  Luzon.  It  has  48,302  regi.stcied  inhabitants.  In  some  of  the 
eastern  mountains  Negritos  are  found.  The  other  pagan  inhabitants 
are  of  various  races.  Igorrotcs,  Togades,  who  live  uetween  Echagfie 
and  Angadauan,  Gaddanos,.  Mayaoaos,  Ilongot^is  or  Ibilaos,  Bujuanes, 
Silipiancs,  Binanganes,  Bunginanos,  the  Isanavas,  the  Ilongotes,  the 
Buajas,  who  inhabit  the  Defim  country,  and  the  Catalanganes.  Among 
the  civilized  Indians  there  are  a  great  many  Tagalogs.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  province  in  which  there  is  the  largest  umiiber  of  pagan  raises.' 


The  principal  town  is  Hagan,  the  capital,  about  the  center  of  the 

Srovince,  situated  on  an  elevation  and  suirounded  by  the  Rio  Grande 
c  C^^yan  and  Pinacananan  rivers.     The  climate  is  temperate  and 


'  Plate  7  ehowe  a  group  oF  native  laborers  od  the  BmiUl  Isabel  plantation,   i 
p  o—voL  3—01 S  '-' 
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mild.  This  town  has  been  several  times  destroyed  by  fire.  It  has  a- 
population  of  13,049  and  is  a  twenty-four  hours'  drive  from  Aparri. 
CabaganViejo  and  CabaganNuova  are  situated  in  the  north  of  the  prov- 
ince on  the  ri?bt  bank  of  the  Rio  Crraude,  and  have  a  population  of  9,000. 
Following  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  toward  the  south  the 
following  towns  are  found:  Italasag  and  Tumauini;  the  ancient  capital, 
with  4,500  inhabitanbi;  tlarau,  to  3ie  south  of  lligan  and  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  river,  with  5,320;  Canayan,  2,167;  Angadauan,  3,900; 
Echague,  6,638,  and  Carig,  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  M^;at, 
with  2,651.  There  are  23  towns,  25  villages  or  hamlets,  and  38  villages 
of  conquered  pagans. 

LANGUAGES. 

Docano,  Ibanag,  Cagayan,  Gaddan,  and  Tagalog  are  spoken. 


Rice,  sugar  cane,  chocolate,  and  coffee  grow  almost  without  the  care 
of  the  planter;  it  being  about  the  same  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
which  in  flavor  and  size  c»n  compete  with  those  of  Spain.  But  all  this 
production  does  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants,  because  the 
area  under  cidtivation  is  small.  The  corn  crop  is  the  object  of  consid- 
erable care  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  because  when  rice  becomes  high 
it  constitutes  the  principal  food  supply.  The  principal  and  most 
important  product  is  tobacco,  which  is  gathered  in  large  quantities  and 
is  considered  the  best  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  the  principal  article  of 
export  and  constitutes  the  wealth  of  the  country.  A  few  cattle'  are 
raised.  The  forests,  for  the  great  part  unexplored,  are  rich  in  valuable 
woods  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  molave,  ipil,  narra,  camagon,  and  other  excellent  woods  for 
building.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  communication  with  the  interior, 
that  affoi'ded  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  cart  road  which  runs  from 
north  to  south  through  the  center  of  the  province. 

COMANDANCIA    DE   SALTAN. 

This  comandancia  takes  its  name  from  the  branch  of  the  Rio  Chico  de 
Cagayan,  and  extends  along  the  bend  which  this  river  forms  in  the 
comandancia  of  Bontoc.  The  inhabitants  number  about  14,000, 
mostly  pagans  and  subjugated  Gaddanes,  who  speak  the  Ibanag  and 
Gaddan,  the  Yaga,  and  the  Iraya  languages. 

COMANDANCIA    DE    LLAVAC. 

This  military  comandancia  was  located  in  the  Province  of  Lsabela 
with  the  object  of  restraining  the  inroads  of  the  Igorrotes  and  other 
pagans. 
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OOMANDANCIAS  OF  LEPANTO   AND  QUIANGAN. 

It  iij  bounded  on  the  north  by  Abra  and  Bontoc,  on  tho  south  by 
Benc^et  and  Nueva  Viscaya,  on  the  east  by  Bontoc  and  Quiangan,  and 
on  the  weat  by  Tiagan  and  Amburayan.  Itmea-sures  from  north  to 
south  55  kilometers  and  from  eaat  to  west  49.  The  country  ia 
mountainous. 


It  has  an  ai-ea  of  '2,167  square  kilometers,  and  in  occupied  by  vari- 
ous nices.'  There  are  16,152  registered  inhabitants  of  various  races, 
Ifugaos  and  the  Busaos  Igorrotcs  being  the  mo^t  ii 


The  principal  towns  are  Cervantes,  the  capital,  situated  in  the  cent^'r 
of  the  district,  about  twelve  hours"  drive  fi-om  Vigaii,  Oayan,  the  old 
capital,  to  the  northeast,  and  very  near  Cervantes,  and  ilanoayanj  to 
the  southeast  of  the  capital,  famous  for  its  copper  mines.  There  is  a 
total  of  five  towns  and  40  villages. 


Ilmano,  Cataoan,  Igorrotc,  Ifugao,  and  other  dialects  are  spoken. 


This  district  has  about  70  square  kilometers,  cultivated  by  a  few 
Indians  and  8,000  Igorrotes.  The  products  are  rice,  tobacco,  sugar 
cane,  and  a  small  amount  of  corn  and  garden  stuff.  In  the  forest  there 
is  an  abundance  of  molave,  hanaba,  pme,  oak,  sabine,  elm,  strawberry 
trees,  cedar,  and  casilang.  At  one  time  the  mines  of  Mancayan  were 
operation,  producing  annually  more  than  4,000  quintals  of  tine 
'         ■■       '         viga  ■      ' 


copper,  A  road  stai-ting  from  Vigan  crosses  the  district  from  north 
west  to  southeast,  uniting  the  towns  of  Tiagan,  Lcpanto,  Cervantes, 
and  Mancayan,  facilitating  importation  and  exportation. 


This  comandaneia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bontoc,  on  the  south 
by  Nueva  Viscaya,  on  the  east  by  Nueva  Viscaya  and  Isahela,  and  on 
the  west  by  Lepanto,  It  has  an  area  of  about  80  square  kilometers, 
and  a  population  of  about30,000,  divided  among  a  multitude  of  hamlets, 
of  whicn  at  least  ^IS  are  known.  The  principal  town  is  Quiangan, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  from  north  to 
south  from  Lepanto  to  Nueva  Viscaya.  following  along  the  river 
Abulao,  a  branch  of  the  river  Magat.  Other  imi>ortant  towns  are 
Magulang,  Nangaoa,  Lagani,  Sapao,  and  Bonaue. 
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PItOVINCE  <}F  UNION. 

HOUNIUHIKS   AM>  <iKNKKAL   CONniTIONa   OK  THE    COUNTItV. 

This  proviricfi  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  South  Ilo<x)fi,  on  the  south 
by  Pangwsinan,  on  the  eiuft  by  Ijepanto  and  IJenguet,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Chinn  Sea.  It  U  16  leagues  in  length  from  north  U>  south,  and 
5  in  width  f  ixiui  oa-st  to  west.  The  country  is  flat  along  the  toast  and 
very  mountainous  a  short  disttmce  from  the  sea, 

AKKA    AND   INHABITANTS. 

It  has  an  area  of  ^,<K)8  stiuarc  kilometers,  and  is  inhabited  bv  110,1()4 
registered  iieople,  l>elonging  for  the  mast  pirt  to  the  Iloeos  and  I'ati- 
gasinan  raees.     There  ai-e  many  vtllageB  cf  Igorrotes  in  the  mountains. 


The  principal  town  is  the  i^pital,  San  Fernando,  situated  near  the 
port  of  the  same  name,  which  has  a  population  of  14',54^.  Itongar,  the 
most  northern  town,  has  a  population  of  10,700.  Fi-om  IJangar,  going 
southward,  the  following  towns  are  found:  Mamacpaoan,  wiui  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000;  Bacnotan,withS,311;  San  Juan,  with  11,189;  Buoang, 
with  9,0T9;  Caba,  with  3.349;  Agoo,  with  more  than  11,000;  Santo 
Tomas  and  Kosarto,  with  8,507.  There  is  a  total  of  14  towns,  240 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  a  multitude  of  little  hamlets  within  the 
junt^iction  of  Christian  t^iwns. 

LANUUAOI'IS. 

Ilocano  and  Pangasinan  are  spokcni  and,  in  the  inountains,  various 
Igorrote  dialects. 

PUODLXTS,  AOKICULTURE,  INI1U8TKY,  AN1>  (X>MMEKCE. 

The  nioimtains  produce  a  large  (juantity  of  sel)ueao.  The  <.  iiltivated 
area,  (J4  .-Kjiiarc  kiloiiietors,  is  in  the  care  of  45,000  people.  The  pi"od- 
uets  arc  tobaeeo,  rice,  coi'n,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  chocolate,  fruits,  and 
farinaeious  roots.  There  are  about  47.800  live  stock  in  the  province; 
iil,200  earalmos,  S.iiOO  cattle,  and  5,500  horses,  A  carriage  road  in  fair 
condition  runs  parallel  to  the  coa-st,  and  unites  all  of  the  (owns  al)ove 
mentioned  with  one  another,  and  with  south  llocas  by  way  of  Tagudin, 
and  with  I'angasinan  by  way  of  San  Fabian,  from  which  [Mtint  Manila 
niav  l>e  reached  liy  carriage. 

a)MANI)ANCIA  OF  BENGUbTT. 
KOUNI>AitIKS    AN1>   <iENEKAI,  CONIJITIONS   OF  THK   COllNTUY. 

This  is  an  interior  eomandancia  in  the  province  of  Union.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ijepant^j  and  Union,  on  the  south  by  Pan- 

rinan,  <)n  the  east  by  Nucva  Viscaya  and  Ijepanto,  and  on  the  west 
Union.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  hemmed  in  between  the 
offshoots  of  the  great  Cnraballo  chain.  The  altitude  and  mountainous 
charactiM'  of  the  eoimtiy  aid  in  giving  it  a  climate  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  tenipemte  zone. 
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AREA    ANI>   INHABITANTS. 

It  has  an  area  of  24  .square  kilomeUrs.  There  are  15,734  rpgiHtered 
inhabitants,  the  gi-eater  numlxr  of  these  livinfj  in  the  mountains.  The 
number  of  Chmtian  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  1,000.  The  pagans 
are  mostly  Igorrotes,  called  Itetiquetanu^t. 


The  principal  town  i.h  the  capital,  called  La  Tiinidad,  wit!i  a  popula- 
tion of  2,980.  Itisanowandpictures(]U(>place,  Mituati'd  In  a  JH'autiful 
and  extensive  plain,  not  far  from  a  small  lake  some  S  kil<miet>>.s  in 
ciivumference.  Other  important  towns  are  <ialinno,  to  the  west  of 
La  Trinidad,  having  a  very  fertile  and  productive  soil;  Agno  and 
Taquian,  celebratea  for  their  excellent  potatoes,  e<]ual  to  those  of 
Europe,  and  their  beans;  Carao,  where  Im^;s  and  hats  are  manufat^tured; 
Tavio,  iSudab,  and  Itagnio,  where  mines  are  found. 

I.ANOUAOKS- 

The  Oitholic  inha])itants  speak  lloi-ano,  and  the  Igorrotes,  although 
they  speak  Itenguetano,  imderNtand  and  sjK'ak  the  Ilocano  language. 

I'UODLXrrS,     AORlCli 

There  arc  extensive  areas  of  pine  lands,  an<l  in  the  forests  oak, 
earaagon,  and  narra.  The  rush,  from  whose  pith  the  (Jhincsc  manu- 
facture the  wicks  for  coi^oanut-oil  lamps,  known  in  the  Philippines  as 
"  tinian,"  grows  in  great  abundance,  trigantic  ferns  are  found  here. 
Potatoes,  l)eans,  and  other  vegetables  grown  hereare  quite  equal  to  those 
produced  in  the  temperate  zone.  \Vneat  and  chicpeas  are  produced. 
In  the  mountains  are  found  sarsaparilla,  wild  mulberry,  and  even 
strawberries.  The  pineapples,  mangoes,  and  bananas  are  of  excellent 
quality. 

PROVINCK  OF  NUEVA  VISCAYA, 

nOUNOAKIKS   AND  OENERAI,   CXJNDITIONS   OP  THK   COUNTRV. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  noith  and  oast  l>y  Lepanto.  Bontoe, 
Quisngan,  lsHl>ela,  and  Principe,  on  the  south  by  Nueva  Ecija  and 
Panga^inan,  and  on  the  west  by  Pangasinan  ani  lienguet.  From 
nortn  to  south  it  is  17  Icf^^es  in  length,  and  fi-om  east  to  west  8 
le^ues  in  width.  The  country  is  in  genemi  mountainous.  On  the  south 
18  the  South  Caraballo  Range.  The  province  is  crossed  almost  from 
southwest  to  northeast  by  the  river  Magat,  which  fertilizes  the  great 
central  valley-  This  flat  and  cultivated  valley  is  almost  all  under 
irrigation.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  Magat  is  of  sandy  soil,  the  west- 
ern oeing  clayey  and  the  most  productive. 

AREA    AND   INHABITANTS. 

It  has  an  area  of  4,384  square  kilometers,  inhabited  Sy  lfl,379  regis- 
tered people.  The  pagans  are  very  numerous,  in  the  mountains  of  the 
north  there  lieing  no  less  than  lii,lX)0  Igorrot^'s.     The  Tingiianes,  who 
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inhabit  the  northeast,  a  very  small  part  of  whom  have  been  subjugated, 
are  estimated  to  number  13,000.  The  Ilongotes  or  Ibilaos  number  not 
less  than  4,(XM);  and  tinally  the  Isinayas,  who  inhabit  the  country  to 
the  west  and  south,  are  divided  amongst  14  villages  and  number  not 
les.s  than  10,000. 


The  prinoipfti  town.  Bayomboiig,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magat,  ha  ■ 
a  population  of  3.550.  Almost  iill  the  towns  of  greatest  impoitance 
are  found  in  the  givat  valley  of  the  M^at.  Commencing  with  the 
most  northern,  thev  are  in  the  following  order:  Diadi,  somewhat 
distant  from  the  rtg^t  bank,  haj^  a  population  of  2,114;  Ilagab^,  on 
the  left  Irank,  1,600;  Ibung,  to  the  west  of  Bagab^,  1,097;  Salano,  on 
the  left  hank,  to  the  north  of  Itayombong,  4,411;  Bamlmng,  to  the 
right  of  the  river,  3,000;  Dupax.  to  the  south  of  Bambang,  3,0(Xi: 
and  finally  Aritao,  to  the  wet4t  of  Dupax  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  adjm^ent  branch,  the  Minoli.  1,000. 

LANGUAGES. 

The  following  langu^es  are  spoken:  Gaddan,  Isinay,  llongote  or 
Ibilao,  and  the  languiu(es  of  the  various  races  of  Ifugaos,  who  inhabit 
the  country  Iwtween  Solano  and  the  great  centi-al  chain. 

>  WATS    OF  COM- 


Bicc  is  almost  the  only  crop  harvested.  The  soil  also  produces  sugar 
cane,  chot-olate.  coffee,  and  tolMicco,  but  of  an  inferior  qui.litv,  and  in 
quantity  insufhcient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  Tne  woods 
in  the  forest  are  of  excellent  quality,  prominent  among  them  Ireing 
narra,  molave.  canutan,  and  baticulan.  These  are  difficult  to  export 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the  country.  Resins  and  gums  are  also 
foimd,  but  they  arc  not  gathered.  Fine  stone  quarries  exist.  Game 
is  abundant.  There  is  scarcely  any  industry  worthy  of  mention. 
There  is  but  little  commerce,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conmmni- 
cating  with  the  exterior.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  fair  carriage  road, 
which  unites  the  towns  above  mentioned  with  one  another.  This 
road  is  well  cared  for  and  permits  of  the  passage  of  carriages  during 
the  year,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  when,  on  account  of  floods  ana 
the  "difficulty  of  managing  tfie  raft"  liecause  of  the  strong  currents  in 
the  river.  liayombong,  Dupax,  and  Aritao  can  not  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  capital,  Solano,  and  IJi^bag  have  open  communica- 
tion even  during  the  rainy  season,  because  the  above  difficulties  do  not 
exist. 

COMANDAKCIA  DE  CAYAPA. 

This  comandancia  is  situated  along  the  slopes  of  the  River  Ambay- 
anan,  near  the  province  of  Nueva  Viscaya.  Its  area  is  about  660 
square  kilometers.  It  is  inhabited  by  various  races  of  the  pagan 
Ifugaos.  The  towns  are  San  Miguel  Ai'cangel,  with  a  population  of 
2,249,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  Ana.  r  -  r 
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DISTRICT  OR  (X)MA?tDANCIA  OF  PRINCIPE. 

BOCNDARIES   AND  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE   COLNTRy. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nueva  Viscaya  and  Isiibcla.  on  the 
south  by  Infanta,  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  i>n  the  west 
J>y  Nueva  Viacaya,  from  which  it  in  separated  l)y  the  South  Caraballo 
Range.  The  country  is  an  uninterrupt«>d  sm-cession  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, all  inaccessible  and  covered  with  dense  vegetation. 

AREA    AND   INHABITANTS. 

It  has  an  area  of  3,051  square  kilometers  and  4,100  registered 
inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of  the  pagans  are  Ilongotes,  with  some 
Negritos.  The  savage  aud  traitorous  Italones.  descendants  of  the 
Ilongotes,  live  in  the  northern  part. 


The  head  town  is  Baler,  situated  on  level,  muddy  ground;  il  has 
2,100  inhabitants.  The  Bay  of  Baler  is  large  and  wide.  Casiguran 
has  1,800  inhabitants,  and  Carignan  ^0.  The  Bay  of  Ca-figuran  la  one 
of  the  most  sheltered  of  Luzon.  Dilasag  is  a  little  town  nejtr  tlie  bay 
of  the  Arst  name.  It  is  situated  to  the  north,  between  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains  and  the  boundary  of  Isabela.  There  is  a  total  of  four  towns 
and  a  number  of  pagan  hamlets. 


The  civilized  inhabitants  speak  Tagal<^  and  Iloeano;  the  pagans 
Ilongote. 

PRODUCTS,    COMMERCE,  AND   WAYS   OF   COMMUNICATION. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  rice,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  cultivated.  But  little  coffee,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
and  chocotate  are  raised,  probably  because  of  lack  of  communicatioD 
witii  the  exterior.  This  difficultv,  together  with  the  natural  indolence 
of  the  inhabitants,  accounts  for  the  existence  of  immense  vii^in  forests 
which  might  become  excellent  land  for  cultivation.  The  forest  woods 
are  of  excellent  quality  and  in  abundance.  Among  these  are  bati- 
eulin,  banaba,  eatmon.  yellow  narra,  tuyad,  and  othei's.  Although  no 
scientitic  exploration  nas  been  made  in  this  country,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  gold  and  copper  mines  aud  deposits  of  crystallized  quartz 
exist.  Along  the  coast  lish  are  found  in  prodigious  abundance,  and  in 
the  Bay  of  <>siguran  during  the  noith  monsoon  hundreds  of  tons  of 
fish  are  caught.  The  inhabitants,  especially  those  of  Bivler,  are  very 
fond  of  hunting,  game  being  most  abundant.  There  is  almost  no  com- 
merce, merely  the  exchange  of  food  stuffs  between  the  pagans  of  the 
mountains  and  the  subjugated  natives  aud  Christians.  'Ilie  ways  of 
communication  with  other  provinces  are  very  scarce.  On  land  there 
are  a  few  poor  paths,  wbicn  with  the  greatest  difficulty  can  be  trav- 
eled on  horse  Dftck  or  in  hammocks.  Ships  never  visit  the  coast 
regularly,  on  account  of  lack  of  trade,  and  during  the  north  and  east 
monsoon  navigation  in  small  boats  is  uiost  dangerous. 
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COMANOANCIA  OF  BINATAXIiAN. 

It  is  bounded  nortti  by  Isabela,  on  the  east  by  the  district  of  Prin- 
cipe, on  tlie  south  by  Niicva  E<-ija,  and  on  tlie  west  bv  Nueva  Viscaya. 
It  is  composed  of  villagers  uf  ]lonm>tes  (Italones  or  thilaos)  and  some 
wanderinjr  Negritos.  There  are  aliout  6,<>U<>  pagans  and  less  than  870 
Christians  in  the  distriot 


Ilongote  is  genemlly  spoken  by  the  pagans  and  lloi-ano  and  Tagii- 
log  by  the  Christians.  In  the  town  of  Mimqiiia  there  are  4,18:i  inhab- 
itants, taunting  Christians  and  subjugated  pagans. 

ADJAC'F.N'T  ISLANDS. 

To  the  south  of  Point  Enoanta.  in  the  Itay  of  Baler,  between  Points 
Dimayabay  and  Dicapinisan,  is  situated  the  small  island  and  point  of 
Di.storing  and  .-icvoral  .smaller  islands.  Between  Point  Encanto  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  near  Italer,  there  is  found  a  series  of  little 
islands  running  almost  parallel  with  the  eoast;  they  are  called  "Los 
Confites." 
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CHAPTER  m. 
CTCNTER    OK    LUKOX    (A). 

[Ha|»  N'«.  n  nnil  1^  nt  I1i>'  AIUu<  <•[  Ihi-  l-hlll|>|>lii>«.| 

PROVINCK   OF   ZAMBALfX 

BOUNDARIES   AND  (lENRKAL   COXDITIONS   OF  THE   (XHIXTKV. 

This  provin(!e  ia  situated  on  thp  weat  coawt  Hiid  in  the  widest  part  of 
Luzon.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  northwest,  and  west  by  the  China 
Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Bataan.  and  on  the  west  hy  the 
provinces  of  Pangasinan,  Tarlac,  and  Pampanga.  It  is  33  leagues  long 
and  7  wide.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  generally  <'overed  with 
vegetation.  The  low  lands  are  fertile  and  almost  the  only  ones  culti- 
vated. The  coast  is  not  clear,  on  a<-count  of  the  many  stones  and  rm-ks 
and  the  abuodance  of  reefs  and  Imnks. 

ABBA    AND  INHABITANTS. 

It  has  an  area  of  2,229  square  kilometers  and  87,2!)5  registered 
inhabitants.  Thept^n  inhabitants  are  revengeful  and  warlike,  inhab- 
iting the  mountains.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  almost  all  of  the 
Zambal  race,  including  those  <-alted  the  Igorrotes  of  Zanibules,  or  the 
savages  of  ^^mbales. 


Iba,  the  capital  town,  is  situated  on  the  left  hank  and  2^  miles  from 
the  river,  which  bounds  it  on  the  western  side  on  the  level  plain.  It 
has  a  population  of  3,060,  occupied  principally  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  in  hunting,  tishing,  and  the  raising  of  animals,  such  as  cattle, 
caralmos,  horses,  and  hogs.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  and  some  of  the 
people  along  the  coast  are  occupied  in  the  collection  ot  aml>er,  which 
IS  usually  found  along  the  coast.  The  most  important  towns,  begin- 
ning with  those  of  the  north,  are:  BoUnao.with  6,20(J  inhabitants  (the 
light-house  and  semaphore,  of  the  first  class,  ai-e  situated  on  the  cjipe 
near  this  town);  Alaminos,  near  the  coast  of  the  hav  of  Lingayen,  bias 
8,202  inhabitants;  Bani  has  4,295;  Agno,  5.2114;  tsanta  Cruz,  5,319; 
Masinloo,  2,847;  Botalan  and  ^n  Felipe.  5.000:  San  Narciso,  7,600; 
San  Antonio,  about  4,668.  In  the  magnificent  port  of  Subig,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  archipelago,  are  situated  the  towns  of  Subig  and 
Olon^apo.  The  total  number  of  towns  is  25,  not<'ounting  the  numer- 
ous hamlets  of  pagans.  Besides  the  port  of  Suhig  there  are  several 
ports  of  some  importance  along  the  coast  of  Zamlmles. 

LANGUAGES. 

Zambal  and  Docano  are  spoken  in  the  southern  part,  and  Zambal, 
Ilocano,  and  Taenlog  in  the  northern  part.  In  the  region  of  Ilta  and 
Batolan,  Zambal  and  Pampanga  are  used,  and  in  the  region  between 
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Alaiimi03  and  Bolincngiiin,  Ilocano  unci  Pangasinan.  The  Negritos 
speak  Aeta,  but  have  some  understanding  of  the  most  common  laa- 
guagesof  the  provinre,  such  a-s  Zainbal  and  Iloiano. 

PKODDCrrS,    INDUaTRT,  AND   WAYS  OK  (JOMMUNICATION. 

Besides  the  pixjducts  <rommon  to  Luzon,  the  province  furnishes  a 
largo  quantity  of  building  material,  which  is  abundant  in  the  province 
ana  would  fonn  a  part  of  its  wealth  if  the  ways  of  oomnumication  were 
l)etter.  It  producer  also  pitch,  resins,  rattuu,  honey,  wax,  and  aml>er, 
which  is  <'ollected  along  the  shores.  Wheat  is  grown,  and  excellent 
lice,  in  large  quantities.  In  the  mountains  sweet  pineApple  is  grown, 
which  in  Quality  compares  well  with  that  of  Ja\'a  and  iSmgaporc.  So 
many  cattle  are  raisea  that  with  suitable  means  of  comiiumication  they 
,  would  l)c  sufficient  to  furnish  meat  for  all  of  Luzon.  There  is  no  lack 
of  mineral  .wrings,  the  mast  notable  ones  being  those,  of  Iba,  Dosol, 
Polanig,  and  oubig.  There  are  mines  of  copper  and  pit  coal,  some  of 
impoi'tani-e  in  Agno,  and  between  Balincagiiin  and  San  Isidro. 

Industries  are  few.  In  some  towns  there  ai-e  wood-working  indus- 
tries, and  in  others  iron  niilLs.  Ways  of  communication  in  this  province 
are  very  |KH)r,  and  thos«!  that  exist  are  almost  impassable  during  the  miny 
season.  Tlu'iv  is  a  road  from  Bolinao  parallel  to  the  coa-st  a^  far  as 
Moron,  in  the  provin<-e  of  Hataan,  passing  through  all  of  the  towns 
which  are  situated  near  the  sea  ns  far  as  San  Nart^Lso,  from  which  point 
it  crosses  the  province  fmm  northwest  to  southeast  to  Moron,  This 
road  bninches  at  llotolan  to  O'Donnell,  in  Tarlac.  and  from  Agno  to 
Alaminos  and  Sual  an<l  San  Isidro,  in  Pangasinan,  passing  through 
Italini-aguin. 

ADJACKNT  ISLANDS. 

Within  the  port  of  Suing,  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  hay.  is  lala 
Grande  or  Pulo  Malaqui.  It  is  of  medium  height,  covered  with  trees, 
and  surrounded  ))y  reefs  and  shoals.  To  the  south  of  this  island  is  a 
smaller  one,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  sand  spit  and  reef.  Entirely 
within  the  liay  of  Subig  are  the  jSayanga  and  Monti  islands.  On 
leaving  the  Bay  of  Sultig,  toward  the  north  are  found  the  islands 
called  Frailes.  which  are  six  i-ocks  close  together,  and  auiong  them 
the  Taboncs,  Lajos,  and  Capones  Islands,  where  a  light-house  is  situ- 
ated, almost  directly  west  of  San  Antonio.  From  the  Capones,  as  far 
a-sthe  Bay  of  Masinloc,  there  is  no  island  found  worthy  of  mention. 
Within  the  Bay  of  Masintoi^  is  the  Salvador  Island,  of  medium  height, 
covered  with  trees,  and  distinguishable  at  some  distance  f  i-om  the  port; 
also  Luan  Island,  near  Salvador  Malacaba,  an  island  of  circular  form; 
Mataloi  Island,  of  medium  height,  covered  with  trees  and  suiTounded 
by  mangrovcji,  and  the  Island  of  Pulapir,  surrounded  witb  reefs. 
From  the  Bay  of  Masinloc  toward  the  north  are  found,  first,  Putip()t; 
then  Hermana  Mcnor,  or  Macaliza,  an  island  of  about  a  mile  in  diame- 
ter, low,  and  covered  with  trees.  Then  Hermana  Mayor,  some  3 
miles  to  the  north-northwest  of  the  Lesser  Oulebra  Island,  and  the 
little  island  Katon  aie  found,  respectivelv,  to  the  north,  one-fourth 
northwest,  and  to  the  east  of  Hermana  Ufayor  in  the  Bay  of  Donsol. 
Northeast  of  Cape  Bolinao  is  the  little  island  of  Silaqui.  South- 
southeast  of  this  IS  Santiago,  an  island  surrounded  by  reefs  and  rocks; 
it  IS  of  nl>out  ine<1ium  height.     Its  inhabitants  are  almost  all  united  in 
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the  town  of  Binabatian,  which  looks  toward  the  port  of  Bolinao.  To 
the  south  of  Santiago  is  found  the  well-populated  island  of  Cabar- 
ruyan.  Anda,  its  chief  town,  has  a  population  of  3,200.  The  island 
is  quite  high  and  covered  with  forp,sts.  Between  Santiago  and  Cabai-- 
ruyan  are  several  small  islands  of  little  importance,  all  surrounded  by 
banks  and  reefs  of  coral.  Near  to  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
lai^  island  of  Cabarruyan  is  a  group  of  small,  round,  high  islands, 
covered  with  vegetation,  called  Cien  Islas,  MongosmongoH.  and 
Capulupuluam.  To  the  west  of  this  group  is  Comas  Island,  and  to 
the  south  of  this  Cabalitian. 

PROVINCE  OF  PANfiASlNAN. 

BOUNDARIES   AM)  OENEKAL  CONDITION   Of   THE   tHJUNTKY. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Langayen  and 
the  provinces  of  Union  and  Benguet,  on  the  northeast  by  Nueva  Vis- 
caya,  on  the  southeast  by  Tarlac  and  Nueva  Eeija,  and  on  the  west  by 
ZamlMiles.  The  country  is  mountainous  on  the  west,  northeast,  and 
east,  flat  toward  the  central  and  southern  part,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
River  Agno,  The  country  cenerally  slopes  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea  in  easy  undulations,  and  near  tlie  coast  is  very  low,  thus  giving 
rise  to  frequent  floods,  because,  on  account  of  the  flatness  of  the 
country,  the  rivers  during  abundant  rains  arc  unable  to  empty  them- 
selves.    The  soil  is  fertile  and  favorable  for  the  growth  of  all  products. 

AREA   AND  INHABITANTS. 

It  has  an  area  of  2,854  square  kilometers,  inhabited  by  302,178 
people,  the  greater  pail  of  whom  belong  to  the  Pangasinan  race.  Some 
wandering  Negritos  live  in  the  mountains  which  separate  this  province 
from  Zambales.  There  are  also  some  Ilocanos  in  the  province,  and 
along  the  boundary  to  the  northeajit  and  cast  a  few  Igorrotcs. 


The  capital  is  Langayem,  with  a  population  of  14, 12i>.  It  has  a  line 
church  and  a  large  number  of  well -construe  ted  buildings.  Sual,  a  sea- 
port on  the  western  coast  of  the  bay  of  IjEngayen,  has  a  population  of 
3,000;  San  Fabian,  on  the  western  coajttof  the  bay,  10,^()0;  Mangaldan, 
to  the  south  of  San  Fabian, about  15,6(X);  Dagupan,a  seaport,  I6,tiyi; 
Binmaley,  likewise  a  port,  16,llX):  Calasiao,  to  the  southeast  of  Dagu- 

San,  13,800;  San  Carlos,  33,934;  Malasiqui,  111,770;  I'rdaneta,  1«.600; 
langatareni,  11,000;  Urbiztondo  and  Bayamltang.  to  the  south  of 
Malasiqui,  5,278  and  14,444,  respectively.  There  arc  other  towns  of 
more  than  6,00U  inhabitantstoo  numerous  to  mention.  The  total  num- 
ber of  towns  is  29  and  of  villages  364. 


Pangasinan  is  generally  spoken.  In  some  towns  in  the  nortli,  north- 
east, and  southeast  Ilocano  is  spoken.  The  Negritos  speak  Aeta,  but 
understand  Pangasinan,  as  do  the  Igorrotes  who  trade  with  the 
inhabitants. 
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PRODUCTS,    INDUSTRY,    OOUHEROE,    AND  WATS   OF  COMMUNICATION. 

Rice  is  most  extensively  cultivated  and  is  harvested  in  abundance,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  certain  years  there  is  a  total  loss  of  the 
crop  in  some  low-lying  towns  on  account  of  floods.  Sugar  rane,  com, 
tobacco,  and  cocoanuts  are  cultivated.  The  production  of  indigo,  cof- 
foo,  and  chocolate  is  insignificant,  althougli  the  natural (K>nditions  for 
the  production  of  the  first  of  these  are  superior.  But  few  provinces 
have  more  extensive  areaj^  covered  with  the  nipa  palm  than  hajs  Panga- 
sinan,  and  probably  not  one  ha^  them  in  such  a  pitiable  <'ondition  of 
neglect,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  this  product  to  the  native 
and  the  acknowledged  danger  to  health  which  it-j  neglect  iuvolve-s. 
This  abundance  of  the  nipa  gives  origin  to  the  ti-ade  of  distillation  for 
obtaining  alcohol.  The  industry  is  but  small  and  at  the  present  time 
is  umt^h  neglected.  Another  industry  which  is  tarried  on  on  a  small 
scale  is  that  of  the  weaving  of  buri,  from  which  sleeping  mats,  hats, 
sacks,  ete..  are  made.  The  delicacy  of  the  work  require*!  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  articles  and  the  firmness  of  texture  ai-e  truly  admira- 
ble. The  industries  which  are  without  doubt  of  greatest  impoi'tunce 
are  tlie  production  of  rice,  wines,  and  sugar.  Commerce,  wholesale 
and  retail,  is  carried  on  by  the  Chinese,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  aixjhipel- 
ago,  and  this  industiy  necessitates  the  emplovment  of  a  hii'ge  niimDor 
or  small  boats  engaged  in  transportation,  ^he  piovlnce  of  Panga- 
sinan  is  nch  in  gum.  In  its  forests  are  an  abundance  of  woods,  some  of 
very  fine  quality  and  useful  for  the  construction  of  ships,  as  is  shown 
in  tne  small  boats  constructed  there,  which,  ac<iording  to  the  best  opin- 
ion, are  most  seaworthy.  This  province  is  not  less  favored  by  nahiro 
in  the  matter  of  minentls.  Common  salt  Ja  so  abundant  that  it  has 
given  its  name  to  the  province,  as  "  Pangasiimn"  signifies  the  pWo 
where  salt  is  made.  Gold  and  copper  are  obtained  by  the  Igorrotes, 
who  market  those  products  in  the  towns. 

The  railroad  from  Manila  to  Dagupan  traverses  this  province,  pass- 
ing through  the  important  towns  of  liayainlmng,  Mtilasiqui,  San 
Carlos,  Calasiao,  and  Dagupan.  Koads  travei-se  the  province  in  all 
dii-octions  and  unite  the  towns  with  each  other  and  with  Nucva  l-x-ija 
by  way  of  San  Quintiii,  with  Union  by  wav  of  San  Fabian  and  Santo 
lomos,  with  Taritic  by  way  of  Paniqui  and  Bayatin,  and  finally  with 
Zam bales  by  way  of  Sual  and  Alos. 

PROVINCE  t)F  XUEVA  ECIJA. 

1I0UN!>AR1KS   AND   OKNEItAL   CONDITIONS  OF  THE    PROVTNCE. 

The  province  of  Nueva  Ecija  is  Iwimded  on  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Nueva  Viscaya  and  the  distri<:t  or  couiaiidancia  of  Principe,  on  the 
south  by  the  provinces  of  Jtulacan  and  Xloix)ng,  on  the  ea.st  hy  the 
Pacific  and  the  district  of  Infanta,  and  on  the  west  i>j-  the  provin<i's 
of  I'ampanga.  Tarlat^,  and  Pangiisinan.  The  countrv  is  souicwtiat 
broken,  anaall  is  fertile,  making  it  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  all 
kinds  of  products  on  a<'count  of  the  great  variety  of  momitains  and 
plahis. 

AKEA    AN1>  IMIAniTANTS. 

It  has  an  area  of  6.610  square  kilometers,  inhabited  by  156,610 
registered  people.  Both  the  civilized  and  pagan  inhabitants  are  of 
various   i-aces.     Among  the  former   the  grcjitor  part  are  Tagalog, 
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especially  in  the  southern  part;  toward  the  north  and  northeast  there 
are  a  great  many  Pangasinanes  and  Ilocanos;  in  the  we^t,  a  large 
number  of  Pampangos.  The  pagans,  not  registered,  inhabit  the  central 
mrt  of  the  heights  of  the  Caraballo  Mountains,  and  are  Igorrotes, 
Balugas  or  Negritos,  Ibilaos  or  Ilongot«s. 


The  bead  town  is  San  Isidro,  isituated  on  tlie  right  Ijank  of  the  Rio 
Gi-andc  de  Pampanga,  and  has  a  population  of  6,900;  it  has  a  good 
church  and  some  well-built  houses.  Commencing  on  the  north,  the 
town.s  of  most  importance  are  as  follows:  SanQuintin,  near  the  Panga- 
sinati  boundary,  with  apopulation  of  G.Sii'2;  Carranglan,  near  thesource 
of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Pampanga,  l.OUO;  Viningan,  to  the  south  of  San 
Quintin,  8,502;  Uosales,  tothewestof  Viningan,  5,016;  Pantabangan, 
to  the  southeast  of  Carranglan,  1,200;  Cuyapo,  to  the  south  of  Kosales, 
16,325;  Bongabon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  5,707;  Talarera, 
to  the  west  of  Boiigabon,  7.400:  Cabanatuan,  to  the  south  of  Talavera, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  11,500;  Aliaga,  to  the  west  of 
Cabanatuan,  23,890;  Taen,  a  short  distance  from  Sin  Isidro,  toward 
the  northeast,  5,524;  Gapau,  east  of  San  Isidro,  20,000  {the  largest 
town  of  the  province,  famous  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  tobacco 
which  is  grown  in  the  vicinity);  San  Antonio,  west  of  San  Isidro, 
7,000;  Penaranda,  northeast  of  Gapan,-  5,600;  Cabiao,  toward  the 
south,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  8,000,  There  is  a  total  of 
25  towns  and  118  villages.  Many  of  the  pagans  who  dwell  in  the 
mountains  are  absoluteh'  independent,  without  any  sort  of  civil  control. 

LANGUAGES. 

In  the  south  Tagalog  is  spoken;  in  the  north  and  northwest  Pangaai- 
nan  and  Ilocano;  in  tne  west  Pampango  and  Pangasinan,  although 
llocano  and  Tagalog  are  somewhat  known.  The  pagans  speak  their 
respective  languages,  and  only  those  who  trade  wiUi  the  Christian 
natives  undersEind  Tagalog,  or  llocano,  or  Pangasinan. 

•PRODUCTS,    INDUSTRY,    COMMERCE,    AND  WAYS   OK   COMMUNICATION. 

The  waters  diverted  from  the  mountains  form  a  multitude  of  creeks, 
which  by  themselves,  and  united  in  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Coronel 
Grande,  Chico,  Managsac,  etc. ,  flood  during  their  frequent  overflowsand 
fertilize  the  fields  wiui  the  mud  brought  down  by  their  currents.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  best  and  richest 
products  of  the  country.  In  the  central  part  and  to  the  south  rice 
IS  raised  in  abundance,  more  than  500,000  cavanes  being  exported 
annually.  This  constitutes  the  principal  product;  also  large  quantities 
of  com  are  raised.  Along  the  river  banks  toltacco  is  cultivated, 
ahbongh  in  less  quantity  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion in  price  which  the  renowned  tobacco  of  Gapan  has  suffered  since 
the  monopoly,  although  it  has  the  highest  price  among  the  natives. 
Sugar  cane  is  easily  produced,  and  some  plantations,  where  its  culti- 
vation is  of  genuine  importance,  are  provided  with  steam  matrhinery 
for  manufacturing  and  retining,  and  with  stills  for  the  extraction  of 
alcohol.  /—  I 
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In  the  north  there  are  some  magnificent  lands  under  irrigation, 
where  rice  is  cultivattHl;  others  are  isiiitable  for  chocolate  aiftl  coffee, 
the  fine  quality  of  the  latter  Ijeing  shown  by  that  which  is  gathered  in 
thevillageof  Mariquit;  and,  finally,  in  the  central  part  of  the  province, 
there  are  magnificent  grazing  lands,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
cattle,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  wealth  of  the  province,  are  pas- 
tured. Along  the  Pacific  coast  hemp  grows  spontaneously  in  abimdance 
and  is  of  superior  quality.  The  forests  in  the  level  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  almost  all  cut  off,  but  in  the  mountainous  regions  are  rich  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  their  woods,  those  useful  in  cabiuetmaking 
being  as  abundant  as  those  ordinarily  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
modest  dwellings  of  the  natives.  During  the  dn'  season  almost  the 
entire  province  can  be  traveled  over  in  carnages.  There  is  communica- 
tion with  the  province  of  Bulacan  by  means  of  the  road  to  San  Isidro, 
and  Gapan  to  Balnarte,  in  Bulacan,  and  Penarandaand  Mayonloc,  in 
Bulacan:  with  Nue^-a  Viscaya  by  way  of  Carranglan  to  Aritao,  in 
Nueva  Viscaya;  with  Pan^inan  f rom  Kusales  to  villasis,  and  from 
San  Quintin  to  Tayug;  with  Tarlac  from  Cuvapo  to  Paniqui,  from 
Aliaga  to  LaPaz,  and  from  San  Juan  to  Victoria. 

PROVINCE  OF  TARLAC. 

Boundaries  and  General  Conditions  of  the  Country.  Area  and  Inhabi- 
tants, Towns,  Languages,  Products,  Industry.  Commerce  and  Ways  of 
Commu  nication . 

BOUNDARIES  AND  UENERAI.   CONDITIONS   OF  THE   (X)UNTRY. 

This  province  is  liounded  on  the  nortli  by  Pangasinan,  on  the  south 
by  Pam^nga,  on  the  east  by  Nueva  I'x;ija,  and  on  the  west  by  Zam- 
Imles.  The  country  is  level  near  the  sea  and  mountainous  on  the  west, 
and  in  part  volcanic,  where  it  is  calcareous,  argillaceous,  sandy,  and 
capped  with  loam;  and  on  the  west  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Zambales 
calcareous  and  fossil  if  erous,  having  considerable  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

AREA    AND    INHABITANTS. 

The  province  has  an  area  of  2,277  stjuare  kilometers,  and  a  regis- 
tered population  of  8!t,38it.  The  inhabitants,  for  the  greater  part, 
belong  to  the  same  races  as  those  in  Pangasinam  and  Pampanga. 


The  capital  is  Tarlac.  situated  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  river  of 
this  name,  a  branch  of  the  Agno.  It  has  a  population  of  12,700.  The 
towns  of  most  importance  are;  Paniqui,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Agno,  with  11,200  inhabitants;  Gerona.  to  the  north  of  Tarlac,  with 
9,600;  Victoria,  to  the  northeast  of  Tarlac,  near  Lake  Canaren,  with 
12,615;  LaPaz,  near  the  Kio  Chico  de  la  Pampanga,  to  the  southeast 
of  Tarlao,  with  1,721:  Concepcion,  to  the  south  of  Tarlac,  with  18,671, 
and  Capas,  near  to  Concepcion,  with  about  3,865  inhabitants.  San 
Miguel  de  Camiligg,  Santa  lenacia,  and  Mariones  are  towns  situated 
between  the  Tarlac  Kiver  anuthe  mountain  chain  of  Zambales,  and  are 
well  populated,  especially  San  Miguel,  which,  according  to  some 
authors,  has  a  population  of  18,000.  The  total  number  of  towns  is 
17,  and  of  villages,  5!). 
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LANGUAGES, 

Pampanga  is  spoken  in  the  south  and  Psngasiaaa  in  the  north.  Id 
the  vicinity  of  Gerona.  Ilocano  is  spoken  a  great  deal. 

PKODCCrS,    INDUSTBY,   COMMERCK,    A>fl)   WAYH  OF  ttJMMUKIUATION. 

This  province  contains  forest  wealth  of  a  great  deal  of  importance, 
and  very  easy  to  utilize,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  rivers  to 
the  forests  containing  useful  trees.  La  Paz  and  Concepcion  contain 
more  than  150  square  Kilometers  of  very  valuable  woods,  such  a.s  narra, 
acle,  ambiongo,  juyo,  ipil,  and  others.  Near  the  mountain  towns  of 
Camiling  and  Morriones,  near  the  mountain  chain  of  Zambales,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  molave  and  other  building  woods.  Agricultural  prod- 
ucts form  the  piincipal  richness  of  this  provinee.  the  most  important 
being  rice.  Next  in  importance  comes  sugar,  above  all  in  the  vicinity 
of  Concepcion.  The  main  road  of  the  north  traverses  the  province 
from  north  to  south,  branching  toward  the  principal  towns.  The  rail- 
road traverses  the  country  also,  almost  parallel  to  the  road,  pas-sing 
through  the  towns  of  Bamban,  Capas,  Tarlac,  Gerona,  Paniqui,  and 
Moni^da.  The  province  Is  connected  with  Niieva  Ei^ija  by  the  road 
from  Concepcion  to  Arayan,  that  from  Tarlac  to  San  Vicinte,  that 
from  Victoria  to  San  Juan  de  (luimba,  and  that  from  Paniqui  to 
Cayapo.  It  is  connected  with  Pangasinan  by  the  road  from  Painiqui 
to  Bayambong,  by  both  the  road  and  the  railroad;  by  the  latter  from 
Camiling  to  Mangatorem  and  Bayambong;  and  with  Pampanga  by  the 
railroad  and  the  wagon  road  from  Capa-s  and  Concepcion  to  Masapinit. 

PKdVINUE  OF  1'AMPAN(;A. 
BOUNDABIES    AND   GENERAL   CONDITION    OF  THE   COUNTRY. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tarlac  and  Nueva  Ecija, 
on  the  south  by  the  bay  of  Manila  and  the  province  of  Bataan,  on 
the  east  by  the  province:  of  Bulacan,  and  on  the  west  bv  Zambales. 
The  counti-yis  mountainous  in  the  western  part  and  near  the  boundary 
of  Zambales,  where,  besides  the  dividing  range,  is  that  of  Mabanga, 

Sst  east  of  Porac.  There  are  other  mountain  groups  to  the  east  of 
^alang,  near  the  boundary  of  Tarlac.  The  central  pait  of  the 
province  is  fiat.  To  the  south  is  a  multitude  of  canals  ana  actuaries, 
which  may  be  seen  in  detail  in  map  No.  25  of  the  Atlas  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

AREA    AND    INIIABITANTIK. 

Pampanga  has  an  area  of  about  2,20S  square  kilometers,  inhabited 
by  223,902  registered  people.  The  groat  majority  of  these  are  Pam- 
pangos,  a  peculiar  and  distinguished  i-acc  among  all  of  those  in  the 
archipelago.  There  are  a  few  Ilocanos;  in  the  mountains  there  are 
some  Negritos  or  Aetas,  called  Balugos  in  the  language  of  Pampanga. 


The  capital  is  Bacolor,  situated  on  a  plane  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  River  Betis,  and  has  a  population  of  17,ltM>.  It  has  some 
well -constructed  houses.  su<'h  as  the  church,  the  convent,  the  gov- 
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erament  house,  and  the  magoificent  court -bouse.  It  has  a  simple 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Anda  y  SalazaJ*.  There  are  otner 
towna  which  compare  favorably  with  the  capital  in  populatioD  and  in 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  such  as  San  Fernando,  Lubao, 
Arayat,  Alacabebe,  San  Luis,  Mexico,  and  Candaba,  which  each  have 
more  than  14,000  inhabitant^;  Apalit,  Mabalacat,  which  exceed  1,000 
each;  Angelea,  Guagua,  Magalang,  which  exceed  9,000  each;  Porac, 
San  Simon,  and  Santa  Ana,  whic^  exceed  7,000,  and,  finally,  Betis, 
Santa  Kita,  Santo  Tomas,  and  Minalin,  which  each  have  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  total  of  25  towns,  328  villages,  and  297 
hamlets. 

LANGUAGES. 

Pampango,  their  own  language,  is  used  exclusively  in  the  province. 
The  few  natives  of  other  races  m  the  province,  and  also  the  Balugas, 
who  come  downto  the towitstottrade,  understand  and  speakPampango. 

PRODLtrrS,  INPU.STBV,  COMMERCE,  AND    WAYS   Of   COMMUNICATION'. 

Tbe  principal  products  of  the  province  are  sugar,  rice,  corn,  some 
indigo,  sweet  potatoes,  gabe,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  value  of  these 
product?  is  estimated  at  ¥l,SilO.00O,  more  or  less.  Wooda  are  scarce; 
nevertheless  the  towns  of  Floridablanca,  Porac,  Magalang,  and  Arayat 
produce  some,  and  their  value,  with  bamboo  and  palms,  reaches  $182,- 
380.  There  are  no  mines.  Statistics  in  regard  to  industries  were  as 
follows  a  few  years  ago:  Steam  machinery  for  evaporating  sugar,  1; 
alcohol  stills,  8;  sugar  mills,  hydraulic,  31;  steam,  177;  hand-power, 
445;  stone  mills,  365;  pottery  factories.  M;  looms,  12,577;  belt  fac- 
tories, 1;  carriage  shops,  15;  shoe  shops,  C;  carpenter  shops,  8.  In 
Bat^^olor,  San  Fernando,  Guagua,  Angeles,  Apalit,  and  Arayat  whole- 
sale and  retail  groceries  exist,  and  in  ban  Fernando  and  Guagua,  drug 
stores.  In  all  the  towns  of  the  province  carriages  mar  be  hired. 
Commerce  is  carried  on  in  manufactured  nipa,  firewood  (called  bacuan), 
sugar,  honey,  indigo,  woods,  sacks,  sleeping  mats,  lime,  tobacco,  and 
lice.  Grazing  is  an  industry'  very  mucn  neglected  in  this  province, 
not  because  of  lack  of  land,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  pasturage. 
Fisheries'  are  of  value,  and  if  in  this  province  this  brancn  has  not 
reached  the  point  of  importance  that  it  has  in  other  provinces,  it  is 
growing,  and  has  a  \'alue  already  of  $13,950.  And  finally  it  should  be 
added  that  there  exist  two  telegraph  stations — one  in  San  Fernando 
and  one  in  Bacolor,  the  first  with  limited  service  and  the  second  with 
complete  service,  the  chief  of  the  line  residing  in  the  latter  place.  To 
the  port  of  Guagua  a  steamer  runs  every  day. 

The  province  IS  dividedinto  two  parts — the  high  and  the  low— in  the 
first  of  which  the  air  is  very  pure  and  the  water  excellent,  the  tempera- 
ture being  cool  and  heulthf  ul.  In  the  lowland.s,  where  rice  is  by  prefer- 
ence grown,  there  is  nmch  humidity,  greater  heat,  and  it  is  less  healthful. 
This  i.s  especially  true  of  towus  located  in  sandy  regions,  these  includ- 
ing the  principal  towns  of  the  province.  All  of  the  towns  have  inte- 
rior communication  by  wagon  road  and  paths,  and  water  communication 
between  the  towns  of  Bacolor,  Betis,  Guagua,  Siixinoan,  Lubao,  San 
Miguel,   Maealx'bo,    Minalin,    Santo    Toma.s,    Apalit,    San   Simeon, 
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San  Luis,  Airayat,  Oandaba,  and  San  Fernando,  and  also  with  the 
provinces  of  Manila,  Cavit«,  Bulacan,  Tarlac,  Nnevn  Ecija,  and  Batuan; 
and  bj^  the  aforesaid  wagon  roads  with  the  same  provinces,  with  the 
exception  of  Cavite.  The  ruilroad  cut*  the  province  from  south- 
east to  northwest,  and  has  been  the  cauMe  of  a  notable  development  of 
its  industry  arid  commerce.  The  line  passes  through  important  towns, 
such  as  Apalit,  ISanto  Tomas,  San  Fernando,  Calulut,  Angeles,  and 
Mabalacat.  near  the  boundary  of  Tarlac. 

PROVINCE  OF  BUiaCAN. 

BODNPARIE8   AND   GENERAL   <X»NDITION8   OF  THE   COUNTRY. 

This  province  in  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nueva  Ecija,  on  the  south 
by  Manila  and  the  Ray  of  Manila,  On  the  east  by  the  district^!  of  Morong 
and  Infanta,  and  on  the  west  by  Pampanga.  The  country  is  in  great 
part  flat,  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation,  which  forms  extensive  forests 
of  fruit  trees.  These  form  an  arch  over  many  roads.  Some  call  this 
province  "the  garden  of  the  Philippines."  This  province  was  for- 
merly called  Neicanayan,  because  the  town  of  that  tiame  was  the  capital. 
The  cave  of  Biac-na-bato,  of  which  a  good  idea  is  given  in  plate  12,  is 
veiy  famous. 

AREA   AND  INHABITANTS. 

The  province  has  an  area  of  2,965  square  kilometers.  There  are 
239,1^21  registered  inhabitants,  almost  all  of  them  being  of  the  Tagalog 
race. 

TOWNS. 

The  capital,  Bulacan,  has  a  population  of  14,000.  It  contains  well- 
constructed  houses  and  a  beautiful  church.  There  is  a  monument 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  botanist,  P.  Blanco,  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Augustine.  Its  streets  and  drivewavs  are  both  beautiful 
and  wide,  One  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  is  Baliuag,  which  has  a 
population  of  alwut  20,000.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Quingua,  has 
wide  streets  and  in  the  square  has  a  celebmted  market  weekly.  At 
this  place  hata  and  patacas  of  the  finest  quality  are  made.  Quingua,  to 
the  north  of  Bulacan.  with  a  population  of  6,714,  is  a  celebrated  health 
resort,  noted  for  the  baths  in  the  crystal  waters  of  the  river.  Angat, 
to  the  northeast  of  Bulacan,  has  a  population  of  6,630.  In  the  moun- 
tains are  found  abundant  iron  mines  and  beautiful  building  woods — 
ebony,  palotinto,  sivucao,  etc.  The  iron  pots  and  kettles  so  much 
used  in  the  country  are  manufactured  here.  San  Miguel  de  Mayumo, 
with  16,865  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  iron  mines  and  the  famous 
springs  of  Sibul,  where  so  many  are  cured  of  their  infirmities.  Malolos, 
in  the  northwest  of  Bulacan,  has  a  population  of  13,426.  Hagonoy,  on 
the  seacoast  near  the  boundary  Pampanga.  has  a  population  of  20,900. 
Calumpit  has  a  population  of  15,900.  Maria,  San  Rafael,  and  San 
Isidro  are  towns  of  more  than  10,000.  Meycauayan,  Polo,  Obando, 
and  Santf.  Isabel  have  more  than  9,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  total 
of  25  towns,  360  vill^es,  and  365  hamlets. 

LANGUAGE. 

Tagalog  is  generally  spoken.  n,^,^,,|o 
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PEODUCTS,    INDUSTRIES,    COMHEBCE,    AND   WATS  OF  COMBIUNICATION. 

This  province  is  under  perfect  cultivation  aud  produces  abundant 
crops  of  rice  and  corn,  large  quantities  of  sugar,  iudlgo,  beneseed, 
chocolate,  coffee,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  are 
excellent  woods  in  the  mountains,  among  these  sibucao.  Besides 
these  there  are  gum,  ginger,  tingantaangan,  from  which  oil  for  lamps 
is  extracted;  the  castor  bean,  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  for  medicinal 
purposes;  Imlao,  from  which  varnish  is  made,  and  large  numbers  of 
nipa  pabiis,  for  the  manufax-ture  of  alcohol.  Hat  making  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry,  there  being  an  extensive  bat  market  in  &liu^.  Hie 
finest  quality  of  petaeas  de  nito,  which  have  been  given  premiums  in 
international  expositions  and  which  are  celebrated  in  all  me  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  are  manufactured  here.  Cotton  ctoth,  sinamay,  and 
other  fabrics  are  also  manufactured. 


In  the  town  of  Angat  there  is  an  abundance  of  iron  ore  quite  unde- 
veloped. Magnetic  ore,  coal,  copper,  lead,  and  silver  are  found,  and 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  some  gold.  There  are  good  quarries  where 
slate  and  flint  are  found.  The  province  is  but  5  leagues  from  Manila. 
There  is  a  daily  steamer  direct  to  Manila  and  a  well-preserved  road 
going  by  land.  From  Bulacan  to  Baliuag  it  is  3t)  kilometers,  to  Hago- 
noi  18,  to  San  Migiiel  de  Mayumo  17,  to  San  Jose  28,  to  Meycauayan 
about  20.  The  province  communicates  by  railroad  and  w^fon  road 
with  Fampanga,  by  wagon  road  from  San  Miguel  to  Polo  in  Nueva 
Ecija,  and  also  to  fefiaranda,  also  in  Nueva  Ek^ija.  Both  the  railroad 
and  wagon  road  connect  it  with  Manila.  The  railroad  runs  through 
the  western  part  of  the  province,  pas-sing  through  the  towns  of  Polo, 
Meycauayan,  Marillao,  Bocaue,  Bigaa,  Guiguinto,  Malolos,  and 
Calumpit. 

THK  CfDIANDASCIA  OF  INFANTA. 
BOUNDARIES  AND   GENERAL   CONDITION   OF  THE   COUNTRY. 

This  comandancia  is  iHiunded  on  the  north  by  Nueva  Ecija  and  the 
district  of  Principe,  on  the  south  by  Tayabas,  on  the  east  by  the 
Pacific,  and  on  the  west  l>y  the  province^  of  Morong,  Laguna,  and 
Manila.  It  is  a  strip  of  country  very  narrow,  especially  toward  the 
south,  in  the  region  l>et ween  the  sea  and  the  mountain  cfiain  of  Bana- 
tangan,  which  separates  it  from  Buacan  and  Morong.  This  mountain 
range  throws  off  spurs  toward  the  sea,  and  between  these  are  small 
rivers.  Along  the  coast  east  of  Binangonan  there  is  a  peninsula,  the 
coasts  of  whicn  are  almost  unknown.  A  canal  separates  this  from  the 
mainland,  thus  converting  it  into  an  island,  which  teiTuinates  in  Point 
Inagiiican.  To  the  south  there  is  another  peninsula,  which  terminates 
in  Point  Tactigan,  to  the  west  of  which  is  the  famous  royal  port, 
Lampon. 

AREA   AND   INHABITANTS. 

The  total  area,  including  Polillo  and  the  adjacent  islands,  is  2,194 
square  kilometei-s.  There  are  7,100  registered  inhabitants,  the  greater 
part  being  Tagalog.  In  the  mountains  there  are  some  hatmetH  of 
Negritos,  who.  refusing  to  be  subdued,  wander  about  in  the  mountains 
otSinangoimn.  o„„..„,GoOgle 
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The  principal  and  almost  the  only  town,  BinangoDaii  de  Lampon,  is 
situated  about  3  kilometers  from  the  sea.  It  hi^  an  fixcellent  port, 
called  the  royal  port,  and  is  the  ancient  Liampon  so  well  known  in  the 
seventeenth  centurv,  because  it  was  then  the  aepoaitory  of  the  galleons 
and  the  wealth  of  Manila,  as  it  was  considered  a  safer  way  of  communica- 
tion with  new  Spain  than  by  way  of  the  narrow  strait  of  Sao  Bernardino. 
There  are  two  other  ports,  Santa  Monies  and  Misna,  t-ompletely  neg- 
lected at  the, present  time,  the  same  being  true  of  the  royal  port. 
Binangonan  htm  a  population  of  9,095. 


Tagalog  is  spoken,  and  is  understood  and  spoken  also  by  the  few 
Negritos  who  wander  about  in  the  mountains  and  come  down  to  the 
plams  to  trade. 

PRODUCTS,    INDUSTRIES,    AND    WAYS  OF   (JOMMUNICATION, 

There  are  fine  woods  in  the  mountains,  but  thev  are  not  worked,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  transporting  them.  Toe  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  is  less  than  1  square  kilometer,  this  being  devoted  to  rice. 
Other  products  are  the  cocoanut,  chocolate,  and  coffee.  The  only 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  nipa  wine  at  Binangonan.  There  were 
formerfy  other  establishments  of  this  kind  and  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cocoanut  oil,  but  these  industries  were  paralyzed  by  the 
injuries  wrought  by  the  hurricane  of  1883.  The  precipitous  character 
of  the  country,  and  the  mountains  and  rivers  which  must  be  crossed, 
render  the  construction  of  good  roads  impossible,  except  at  a  cost  not 
warranted  by  the  commerce  of  this  region.  The  footpath  which  leads 
to  the  town  of  Sinaloan,  in  the  Laguna  province,  is  the  only  one  which 
exists  for  the  use  of  mail  carriers  and  travelers. 


SITUATION    AND   CHARACTER  OF  THE   COU.NTRY. 

The  island,  which  is  situated  in  front  of  the  comandancia  of  Infanta 
is  formed  of  a  central  mountain  of  medium  height  and  is  covered  with 
forests.  It  has  the  shape  of  a  right-angle  triangle  whose  sides  north 
and  east,  broken  by  bays  and  openings,  are  on  the  north  unbroken  and 
inaccessible.  The  east  coast  is  fringed  with  islands  and  dangerous 
reefs.  On  the  west  coast  the  water  is  deep,  except  in  front  of  the 
port  of  Polillo,  where  there  is  an  extensive  reef,  which,  extending 
from  southeast  to  southwest  parallel  with  the  island,  forms  a  narrow 
canal,  open  on  the  northwest  with  a  depth  from  35  to  28  iiU'tei-s,  which 
leads  to  the  port  of  Polillo. 

TOWN   AND   INHABITANTS. 

The  town  of  Polillo  is  a  fair  port,  but  little  used  and  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  reefs.  It  has  a  population  of  1,700,  almost  all  of 
the  T^;alog  race.  ^ 
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The  commerce  of  the  island  of  PoliUo  in  confined  to  the  sale  of  balate 
and  wax,  which  are  collected  in  considerable  quantities.  Coal  and  other 
minerals  are  found  in  this  island,  but  on  account  of  the  cost  of  extrac- 
tion they  are  not  worked. 

THE    MEAR-BY    AND  ADJACENT   I81AND8. 

The  rocky  island  of  Turaalic,  to  the  southeast  of  Polillo,  is  of  no 
importance  and  is  uninhabited.  To  the  south  of  Polillo  is  Baleguin,  a 
little  island  of  no  importance.  To  the  east  of  Polillo  there  is  a  group 
of  uninhabited  islands.  The  principal  of  these  are  Palasan.  Maragui- 
nan,  Cadungeoen,  Iguicon,  and  Patnanonagan,  the  largest  of  the  group. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  CENTER  OF  LUZON  (B). 
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PROVINCE  OF  BATAAN. 
BOUNDABTES  AND  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OP   TUB   CODNTRY. 

This  province  is  a  peninsula,  united  on  the  north  with  Zanibales  and 
Pampanga.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Manila,  on  the 
southeast  by  the  Boca-chica  of  this  bay,  and  on  the  west  and  south- 
west by  the  China  Sea.  The  country  is  mountainous,  but  in  the 
southern  extremity,  where  the  Mariveles  Range  rises,  there  are  exten- 
sive plains.  The  rivers  are  of  small  size  and  navigable  only  for  small 
boats.  The  province  is  10  leagues  in  length  from  north  to  south  and 
8  in  width  from  east  to  west.  Only  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  prov- 
ince is  under  cultivation. 

AREA   AND   INHABITANTS. 

The  area  is  1,264  square  kilometers.  There  are  50,761  registered 
inhabitants,  the  most  of  them  T^alo^.  In  the  towns  to  the  north- 
east there  are  many  Pampangos.  In  the  mountains  there-  are  many 
Negritos,  the  most  of  them  l^ing  an  erratic  life.  Very  few  of  these 
live  in  villages,  and  fewer  still  are  registered  in  the  civil  records. 


The  capital  b  Balanga,  a  beautiful  place  with  an  excellent  church. 
The  public  square  is  beautiful  and  the  streets  straight  and  wide.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  government  house,  the  city  hall,  and  the 
prison.  The  population  is  y,000.  Other  important  towns  are  Moron, 
to  the  extreme  west,  with  a  population  of  3,000;  Dinalupijan,  to  the 
north,  2,600;  Hermosa,  to  the  south  of  Dinalupijan,  3,000;  Oreni,  to 
the  south  of  Hermosa,  6,500;  Samal.  to  the  south  of  Oreni,  4,500; 
Albucay,  to  the  north  of  Balanga,  7,000;  Orion,  to  the  Houth-southea.st 
of  Balanga,  7,600;  Mariveles,  on  the  port  of  the  same  name  near  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  2,000.    There  are  12  towns  and  8  Negrito  villagea. 

LANGUAGES. 

Most  of  the  civilized  natives  speak  Tagalog,  although  some  speak 
Pampango.  The  Negritos,  who  come  down  to  trade,  understand  and 
speak  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  languages. 
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PRODUCTS,    DJDUSTRIEB,    AND  WAYS  OF  COMMtTNICATION. 

The  products  are  rice  in  abundance,  sugar  cane,  indigo,  benesced,  and 
different  kinds  of  fruits.  There  are  but  few  Industries.  In  the  town  of 
Oreni  there  is  a  pottery  shop,  where  jars  for  sugar  and  alcohol  are  made. 
In  Abucay,  a  orickyard;  in  Balan^,  two  alcohol  distilleries,  and 
another  in  Pilar.  On  the  road  from  Oreni  to  Hermosa  there  is  a  place 
called  Lamina,  where  boles  (knives)  are  made.  In  the  mountains 
there  are  quarries  of  valuable  marble  and  white  and  red  jasper  marked 
with  wavy  lines.  As  the  forests  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  wealth,  Manila,  Bulacan,  and  other  adjacent  provmces  look  to  this 
province  for  woods  for  the  construction  tif  large  and  small  boats  and 
for  building.  The  towns  of  the  province  are  united  by  wt^n  roads. 
The  principal  one  of  these  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  t>ay  from 
Dinalupijan  to  Mariveles,  bifurcating  at  Balanga  in  the  direction  of 
Moron  and  Bagac,  on  the  coast  of  the  China  Sea.  Communication 
with  Manila  is  by  water;  with  Zambales  by  land;  from  Moron  and 
Dinalupijan  to  Santa  Rifa,  and  with  Pampanga  by  way  of  Florida- 
blanca. 

THE   ADJACENT   ISLANDS. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Orani  River  is  the  island  of  Tuba-tuba.  This 
island  is  covered  with  trees  and  is  often  overflowed  by  the  tide.  There 
are  other  small  islands  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  will  be  described  when  the  island  of  Correjidor  is  discussed. 

PROVINCE  OF  MANILA. 

As  this  is  the  most  important  province  of  the  archipelago,  it  will  be 
discussed  at  length.  This  province,  which  was  foroierlv  called  Pondo, 
IS  in  central  Luzon,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  fiulacan,  on  the 
south  by  Cavite,  on  the  east  bv  the  province  and  lake  of  Laguna, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  bay  of  Manila.  Although  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  pro\'inces,  having  a  circumference  of  not  more  than  98  kilo- 
meters, it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  populous,  having  600,000 ' 
inhabitants,  divided  among  ^H  parishes. 


The  city  of  Manila,  founded  in  1571.  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  of  the  archipelago.  Here  ai-e  located  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general, that  of  the  archbishop,  the  metropolitan  of  all  the 
islands,  the  supreme  court  of  Manila,  the  departments  of  civil 
administration  and  of  the  treasury,  the  civil  governor  and  municipal 
government  of  Manila,  the  military  department,  the  department  of 
military  and  civil  engineers,  the  council  of  administration,  the 
reasury,  the  post-office  and  telegraph  departments,  the  customs- 
house,  where  the  ti'easurv  has  its  offices,  and  the  town  corporation. 
The  population  is  14,000.  The  city  has  been  fortified  since  1590,  its 
houses  all  being  of  solid  construction.  The  street**  are  ijuite  wide  iind 
built  on  the  plan  in  accordance  with  the  ideji  of  its  immortal  founder, 

'Conenlt  the  introduciion  in  regani  to  the  censue. 

'In  plates  11  and  12  we  Mve  a  view  of  Manila  taken  from  the  bay,  and  oi  the 
walled  city  taken  the  day  alter  the  terrible  fire  »(  September  27,  1897.. 
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Lejraspi,  with  sach  art  that  one  aide  of  the  street  is  always  in  the 
utiade.  The  public  squares  and  the  neighborhood  are  adorned  with 
beautiful  garaens,  constantly  watered  by  fountains,  and  thanks  to  the 
immortal  Oarriedo,  who  died  in  17:13,  there  is  hardly  a  street  in  the 
entire  municipal  district  which  does  not  have  its  own  standpipe  to 
furnish  an  abundance  of  water  to  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity. 
Communication  between  the  most  distant  points  witlin  the  municipal 
radius  and  the  city  is  facilitated  by  the  telephone  system,  havmg 
136,549  metres  of  wire,  and  the  street  railway  system,  which  runs 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  covering  a 
distance  of  about  17,200  meters. 


CHURCHES. 

The  cfUihedral  has  been  restored,  following  the  Komano-Byzantine 
stylo  of  architecture.  There  are  also  in  Manila  four  convents,  with 
spacious  churches,  belonging  to  the  religious  orders  of  San  Augustin, 
^n  Francisco,  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  Recoletos  of  San  Augustin. 
Also  the  residence  and  church  oi  San  Ignatio,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
the  mission  church  of  the  Capuchins,  the  convent  and  church  belong- 
ing to  the  religious  order  of  Santa  Clara,  and  the  Church  of  the  Third 
Order. 

PUBLIC    INSTRUtjnONS. 

There  is  a  seminary  in  charge  of  the  Paulist  friars.  A  university  in 
ch&Tgeot  ihe  Dominicans  confers  the  degrees  of  licentiate  and  doctor  in 
theology,  and  of  licentiate  in  civil  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy.  The 
college  of  San  Juan  de  Letran,  in  charge  of  the  Dominicans,  is  an 
institution  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction.  Another  subsidized 
by  the  civil  government,  called  the  Ateneo  Municipal,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  both  of  these  studies  applicable  to  commerce  and  mdustry 
are  pursued  and  degrees  are  given  as  liachelor  of  arts  or  mercantile  or 
mechanical  experts.  A  normal  school  for  teachers,  founded  by  royal 
order  in  1865,  and  elevated  to  higher  grade  by  royal  order  of  1894j  is 
an  institution  of  primarv  instruction  and  is  in  the  care  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  all  of  these  coUeges  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  resident 
and  nonresident,  except  in  the  seminar^',  where  they  are  all  residents. 
There  are  besides  in  tie  capital  the  Naval  School,  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Trades,  which  has  combined  with  it  the  old  Academy  of  Design, 
and  the  School  of  Agriculture.  This  institution  publishes  the  Official 
Gazette,  the  Ecclesiastical  Bulletin  of  the  an^hbishopric  of  Manila, 
and  various  daily  papers  and  reviews.  For  the  education  of  girls  there 
are,  first,  the  College  of  Santa  Isabel,  which  has  united  with  the  old 
College  of  Santa  Potenciana,  both  of  remote  foundation;  second,  the 
College  of  ^nta  Rosa  and  the  Municipal  School,  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  San  Vicent*  de  Paul;  third,  the  College  of  Santa  Catalina.  in 
charge  of  the  Dominican  sisters,  and,  fourth,  the  iJeaterio  of  the  Jeijuits. 
Just  on  the  edge  of  the  city  is  the  College  of  the  Concepcion,  called  the 
Concordia,  and  that  of  Ix)ban,  both  in  charge  of  the  Si-sters  of  San 
Vicente  de  Pant:  and  about  a  league  from  Manila  is  the  orphan  asylum 
of  Naudaloyan,  under  the  direction  of  the  Augustin  nuns. 
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INSTITUTIONS   OP  CHARITY. 

Within  the  walled  city  in  a  large  civil  hospital;  outside  a  military 
hospital  and  the  Hospicio  of  San  .fosfi.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  serve 
in  all  of  these.  There  is  also  a  leper  hospital;  also  a  government 
pawn  shop.  There  is  a  large  jail  and  a  penitentiary  liaving  800 
mmatea,  and  in  both  of  these  useful  trades  arc  taught. 

SUBUKItS   OF   MANILA    AND   TOWNS  OF   THE    PROVINCE. 

Thre»s  bridges — the  bridge  of  Spain,  the  Suspension  bridge,  and  the 
Ay&la  bridge — span  the  Fasig  River  and  unite  the  city  with  its  popu- 
lous suburbs. 


This  is  the  most  important,  suburb,  and  in  it  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  are  centralized.  It  has  some  fine  buildings,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  church,  the  Hotel  de  Oriente,  the  Spanish  bank, 
the  post-office,  the  stores  along  the  E^colta,  and  others.  It«  streets  are 
wide  and  well  cared  for. 


This  populous  suburb  i.s  situated  to  the  north  of  Binondo.  Although 
it  has  many  nipa  houses,  their  construction  is  no  longer  permitted 
within  the  area  bounded  by  Divisoria  street.  Plate  18  gives  a  good 
idea  of  this  suburb  and  the  traffic  on  one  of  its  canals. 

The  other  suburbs  within  the  municipal  radius  are;  Trozo  or  San 
Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Sampalog,  Quiapo,  San  Miguel,  Ermita,  Paco,  or 
San  Fernando  de  Dilao,  and  Arroceros,  San  Miguel  and  San  Sebas- 
tian are  noted  for  the  elegance  of  their  residences.  The  nif^nilicent 
church  of  the  Recoletos  of  San  Augustin  is  located  in  San  Sebastian. 
San  Anton  and  Sampalog  contain  many  beautiful  houses  and  wide 
streets,  among  the  latter  being  the  wide  avenues  of  Iris  and  of  Alix. 
Emiita  also  snould  be  mentioned  because  of  its  elegant  houses  of 
modern  construction,  and  the  munificent  building  of  the  Normal 
School  and  the  observatory.  The  population  of  Manila  and  its  suburbs 
is  about  300,000. 


Among  the  most  important  are  the  following:  Malabon,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  20,000,  which  is  coiineitcd  with  Manila  by  a  steam  tramway 
having  hourly  trains.  The  church  in  very  largo;  it  has  two  tine 
towers.  A  sugar  refinery  is  located  here.  The  orphan  asylum  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Augustin  friars.  The  principal  wealth  of 
the  town  is  in  its  fi.sheries.  Paj*ig,  a  town  of  aO,!)00  inhabitants,  has, 
besides  its  church  and  convent,  many  fine  houses  and  a  school  for  the 
education  of  young  girls.  Bateros,  with  9,200  inhabitants,  is  notable 
for  the  peculiar  industry  of  duclt  raising.  Immense  fiocks  of  ducks 
are  raised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  eggs,  which  are  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives.  Mariquina,  with  a  population  of  11,000,  is 
celebrated  "because  of  an  iron  spring,  known  as  the  Chorrillo,  whose 
waters  have  cured  many  invalids.  Malate,  with  a  population  of  t>,100, 
is  noted  for  its  many  beautiful  housen  recently  constructed.     Santa 
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Anna,  with  a  population  of  6,000,  is  known  on  account  of  the  fine 
laws  manufactured  by  the  native  women.  San  Pedro  Macati  occupies 
a  picturesque  poBition  on  the  banks  of  the  Pasig. 


Resides  the  ordinary  products  of  the  country,  such  as  rice,  sugar 
cane,  corn,  etc.,  this  province  cultivates  and  exports  large  quantities 
of  betel,  a  plant  whose  aromatic  leaf  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
buyo.  Pasay  ia  a  town  which  devotes  itself  almoi^t  entirely  to  this 
branch  of  agriculture. 

<-OMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

In  Manilaand  its  towns  thi^re  are  many  establishments  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  tobacco,  ice,  thread,  cord,  and  rope,  iron  factories,  steam 
sawmills,  etc.  Commerce  in  copra,  which  promises  a  great  deal  in 
the  future,  consists  in  exporting  to  Europe  the  dried  meat  of  the 
cocoanut,  from  which  the  oil  is  afterwards  extracted.  Almost  all 
the  commerce  of  the  Philippines,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  is  car- 
ried on  through  Manila.  There  are  many  Spanish  and  foreign  houses 
which  have  branches  inthe  provinces. 

THE  PORT  AND  WAYS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

In  the  port  are  ships  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Many  of 
the  smaller  craft  anchor  within  the  river  in  order  to  facilitate  unload- 
ing. Daily  steamers  leave  for  various  parts  on  the  island  of  Luzon, 
and  weekly  steamers  to  the  distant  provmces  and  to  China.  There  are 
bimonthly  subsidized  mail  steamers  for  all  points  in  the  archipelago 
and  for  Europe.  Manila  is  in  communication  by  wagon  road  and  rail- 
road with  the  provinces  of  Bulacan,  Pampanga,  Tarloc,  and  Pan 
ffasinan;  by  water  with  the  Laguna  De  Bay  and  the  provinces  bor- 
dering on  it,  and  by  sea  with  all  of  the  provinces  of  the  islands. 

PROVINCE  OR  niSTRUrr  OF  C.WITK. 

BOUNDABIES   AND   GENERAI.   CONDITION    OF   THE   COUNTRY. 

The  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Manila,  on  the 
south  by  Batangas,  on  the  east  by  fiatangas  and  Manila,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  China  Sea.  The  country  is  mountainous  at  some  8  kilo- 
meters from  the  coast,  rising  gradually  f  ram  the  sea.  The  most  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  province  is  the  southwest  and  south,  where  the 
mountain  slopes  of  Sungay  are  found. 

AREA    AND   INHABITANTS. 

The  province  has  an  area  of  1,34$  square  kilometers  and  a  popula- 
tion of  134,569,  the  most  of  these  Tagalogs. 


The  capital  is  Cavite,  a  seaport  and  fortified  town.  The  Tagalos 
call  it  Cauit;  that  is  to  say,  tishhook,  which  is  the  shape  taken  by  the 
bay.     It  is  united  to  the  island  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which  appears  to 
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be  artificial.  Cavite  ia  also  called  "the  port."  The  streets  are  quite 
straight,  although  somewhat  narrow.  The  housea  are  of  masonry'. 
There  is  a  tine  parochial  church,  two  convents^  and  a  fine  lai^e  hospital. 
There  is  also  the  Sanctuary  of  Nuestra  Senora,  called  Porta  Ba^,  a 
woll-equipped  arsenal,  a  dockyard,  and  a  fair  dry  dock,  where  the 
shipping  of  the  archipelago  is  repaired  and  cleaned.  There  are  some 
tolMKieo  factories  of  importance;  steam,  hydraulic,  and  handmills  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  sawmills,  soap  and  oil  factories,  and  distill- 
eries.    The  city  has  a  population  of  3,000. 

Other  towns  of  importance  are  Bacoor,  Cavite  Vicjo,  San  Roque, 
and  Caridad,  all  situated  on  the  Bav  of  Bacoor.  Oaridada  has  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  6,000,  San  Boque  11,500,  Cavite  Vicjo  9,800,  and 
Bacoor  13,600.  On  the  western  coast  are  Rosario  with  6,600,  Santa 
Cruz  with  7,600,  Naic  with  7,400,  and  Ternate  with  2,200  inhabitants. 

In  the  interior  toward  the  north  the  towns  of  most  importancetarc 
Imus  with  14,000,  Carmona  with  3,167,  San  Francisco  de  Mala)H>n 
with  8,700  inhabitants;  in  the  central  part  of  the  province,  Dasnari- 
mas  with  3,500,  Silan  with  9,100,  Maragonbon  with  10,400,  Indan  with 
14.700  inhabitants,  and  in  the  south,  Banin  with  4, 189  and  Alfonso  with 
7,089.     There  is  a  total  of  '2'2  towns  and  108  villages. 

LANGUAGES. 

Spanish  is  spoken  in  the  port  of  Cavite,  Estanzuela,  and  San  Boquo, 
and  Tagalog  in  the  other  towns. 

PBODUCTS,  INDUSTRIES,  COMMERCE,  AND  WAYS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lowland  towns  produces  riceof  an  excel- 
lent quality,  which  is  greatly  esteemed  in  the  archipelago.  Coffeeof 
the  best  quality  is  gauiered  in  ludan,  Silan,  and  Alfonso.  The  area 
under  cultivation  is  increasing  steadily.  Corn,  sugar  cane,  and  choco- 
late are  also  grown.  In  the  southwestern  region  fficre  are  fine  forests 
of  large  and  well-grown  trees,  whose  wood  is  serviceable  for  the-con- 
struction  of  ships  and  for  making  furniture.  Tbera  is  excellent  hunt- 
ing in  the  pi-ovince.  The  live  stock  in  the  province  includes  15,000 
buffalo  (carabaos),  9,000  cattle,  6,000  hogs,  and  5,000  horses.  The 
principal  industries  of  this  province  consist,  in  the  elevated  towns,  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  from  hemp  and  cotton  and  the  production  of 
sugar,  there  being  more  than  160  sugar  mills;  in  the  coast  towns  the 
fisheries,  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  the  cultivation  of  rice.  Com- 
merce is  not  much  developed.  Cloth  and  hardware  are  imported,  and 
rice,  coffee,  sugar,  and  fish  exported.  There  are  good  roads  in  the 
province,  uniting  the  coast  towns,  but  many  of  these  are  impassable 
during  the  rainy  season.  Other  roads  cross  in  all  directions,  uniting 
the  principal  towns  and  villages.  Communication  with  Manila  is  by 
the  bay  and  by  land  along  the  road  following  the  coast;  with  Batangas 
by  the  i-oad  from  Alfonso  to  Tuy,  and  with  the  Laguna  by  the  road 
from  Carmona  to  Bttlan. 


BOUNDARIES   AND  GENERAL   CONDITIONS  OP  THE   COUNTRT. 

The   island  of  Corregidor,  lying  at   the  entrance  to   the   bay  of 
Manila,  has  on  the  nortn  the  strait  called  Boca-chica,  which  separates 
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it  from  Bataan;  on  the  southeast  the  Botia-grande,  fronting  on  the 
southwest  Cavit«.  The  island  of  Corrcgidor  extends  from  west-south- 
west to  east- northeast  from  Point  Horadada  to  Point  Biiri  for  a  dis- 
tance of  4  miles  in  greatest  length,  its  breadth  l»eing  very  unequal  on 
account  of  the  irregularity  in  foi-m.  It  is  20^  miles  distant  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pasig  of  Manila.  At  about  one-third  of  its  length 
there  is  a  low-lying,  narrow,  sandy  isthmus  which  unites  two  high 
mountains.  The  eastern  partis  high,  while  the  western  part  graduaUy 
rises  to  form  an  extenRi\'e  plateau,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
island.  On  this  are  the  semaphore  and  light-house  of  the  port  of 
Manila.  In  general  all  of  the  western  part  of  the  island  is  composed  of 
elevated  crests  and  bluffs,  frequently  cut  by  deep  fissures,  whose  bot- 
toms during  the  i-ainy  season  are  converted  mto  so  many  ponds. 
Toward  the  northern  part  of  the  isthmus,  on  a  little  bay  formed  by 
the  coast,  is  situated  tne  town  of  San  Jose,  This  bay  offers  a  deep 
and  well-protected  anchorage  for  all  classes  of  ships  during  the  south- 
west and  northea.'it  monsoons.  There  is  a  good  anchorage  almost 
entirely  inclosed  formed  by  this  Lsland  and  Pulo  Caballo,  which  is  a 
small  island  situated  to  the  northeast  of  the  central  part  of  Corregidor. 

This  island  also  has  a  light-house.  On  all  of  the  western  part  of 
the  island  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water  filtering 
through  from  the  mountains,  and  three  springs,  which  at  all  times 
furniA  pure  water,  are  located  near  the  anchorage,  so  that  it  is  very 
easy  for  ships  to  procure  water  here.  The  climate  is  even,  temper- 
ate, and  in  general  very  healthful,  many  of  the  natives  reaching  old 
age.  This  island,  on  account  of  its  isolated  situation  and  its  healthful 
conditions,  seems  more  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a  sanitarium 
or  leper  hospital.  From  a  military  view  point  it  may  be  considered 
the  only  base  of  defense  of  the  important  bay  of  Manila,  being  as 
suitable  for  a  torpedo  station  as  for  a  shelter  for  ships  designated  to 
defend  the  entrance,  its  elevation  making  it  a  good  outlook  station. 
The -soil  is  red  clay,  covered  with  great  rocks,  rendering  its  cultivation 
very  difficult.  The  subsoil  is  a  sandj'  clay  rock,  soft  in  some  places 
and  in  others  hard,  white,  and  of  a  slaty  appcamiK^e,  disposed  in  dif^- 
onal  layers  of  little  thickness,  which  are  easily  liroken  up.  In  other 
parts  it  is  sandy  granite,  uniformly  hard.  The  few  small  regions 
where  the  soil  on  account  of  its  situSition  and  quality  is  favorable  for 
cultivation  are  cleared  off  and  sown  to  rice,  l>ananas,  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  etc. 

As-the  character  of  the  ground  demands  incessant  work,  and  this  is 
distasteful  to  the  native,  wno  is  accustomed  to  plant  in  virgin  soil  and 
then  leave  the  crop  to  the  care  of  Providence,  these  cultivated  areas 
are  but  few  and  do  not  produce  an  much  as  they  should,  or  sufficient 
to  provide  a  small  number  of  inhabitants.  Another  reason  why  these 
lands  are  not  cultivated  is  the  prevalence  of  the  winds,  which  are  quite 
violent  during  the  monsoons,  particularly  that  from  the  north,  which, 
in  addition  to  being  strong,  are  very  drj'.  The  island  pastures  about 
200  head  of  cattle.  The  inhabitants  ha^c  no  other  ucc^upation  than 
fishing,  which  is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  There  is  no  com- 
merce, articles  of  prime  necessity  <'oming  f  i-om  Cavite  and  the  adiacent 
coast  of  Bataan  and  Cavite.  The  only  town  is  San  Jose,  witn  420 
inhabitants. 

r,ANOirAf!ES, 

As  in  Cavite,  both  Spanish  and  Tagalog  are  spoken,,      CtOOqIc 
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ADJACENT   I8LAND8. 

Pulo  Caballo,  situated  to  the  south,  is  the  largest  of  the  inlands 
which  surround  Oorregidor.  It  is  very  rocky,  and  ponscsses  liuiitcd  vog- 
itation;  there  are  but  few  inhabitants.  On  the  northeastx^rn  extrem- 
ity there  \a  a  light-bouse  showing  a  white  light.  I^a  Moiiju  is  a  conical 
rock  40  meters  In  height,  situated  2i  miles  to  the  west  southwest  of 
the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Corregidor.  EI  Fraile  is  a  rugged 
rock,  rising  clear  of  the  water,  alaiost  to  the  south  of  the  light-house 
on  the  Pulo  Caballo  and  to  the  northwest  of  Punta  Restinga  in  Cavite. 
LosCochinos  or  Lcchones  are  five  low  rot^ks  visible  one-half  mile  to 
the  south  of  the  point  southwest  of  the  port  of  Mariveles.  The  most 
eastern  of  these  is  called  Pulo  Monti.  To  the  noi'theast  of  Corivgidor 
are  two  little  islands  smaller  than  La  Monja,  callc^d  Korndadiis  and 
Santa  Amalia. 


BOUNDARIES   AND   GENEBAI.   CONDITIONS  OF   THE    (^>LNTRY. 

This  province  or  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Bulacan,  on  the 
south  by  the  Lagunade  liay,  on  the  east  by  the  district  of  Infimta  and 
I^aguna,  and  on  the  west  6y  Manila.  The  country,  altliough  broken 
in  some  part«,  has  many  extensive  plains,  which  would  be  excellent  for 
cultivation  were  it  not  for  the  floods  from  the  lake.  wJiicli  often  destroy 
the  crops. 

AREA   AND  INIIAHITANTS. 

The  area,  including  Talin.  is  l,6.')fi  square  kilometers,  and  the  popula- 
tion 4G,940,  almost  all  Tagalogs.  In  the  mouiitiiin  <-liiiin  of  Sm  Mab'O  a 
few  Negritos  are  foimd. 


The  capital,  Morong,  has  a  population  of  lO.Ot'O.  It  has  some  fine 
buildings,  such  as  the  church,  the  convent,  and  the  town  hall.  Tlie 
principal  towns,  almost  all  situated  near  the  lake,  are:  Jala  Jala,  with 
15,000  inhabitants;  Tanay.  with  4,774;  Iiare«,  withl..^O(l;  Binangonan. 
with  7,801;  Cardona,  with  10.000;  Taytay,  with  6,()84,  andCainta,  with 
2,417.  In  the  interior  is  Antipolo.  with  a  population  of  3.700,  This 
place  is  famous  throughout  tlie  Philippines  as  the  .sanctuary  of  the 
miraculous  image  of  Nuesti-a  Seiiom  dc  la  Paz.  There  is  a  total  of  14 
towns  and  5  villages. 

I,ANC.UAOES, 

Tagalog  is  used  almost  exclusively,  even  by  the  Negritos,  who 
come  down  to  trade  with  the  Tagal()g.s. 

PRODUCTS.  COHHERCR,  AND   WAYS   OF  COMMUMCATION. 

This  province  is  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  l)nt  nevertheless  lioe 
and  sugar  cane  are  cultivated  in  considcial)le  quantities;  also  corn, 
tobacco,  and  hamlioo.  In  the  mountains  molave.  narm,  acle,  l>anaha, 
baticulin,  dongon,  calamansanay,  tindalo,  and  a  small  variety  of  bamlioo 
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and  rattan  are  found.  The  region  about  San  Guillermo  de  Bosoboso, 
•Tala  Jala,  Tanay,  Baras,  and  PiTilla  abounds  in  lar^  game.  The  indus- 
tries of  this  district  consist  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  lime,  rush 
mats,  and  clothing  for  the  natives.  Mostof  the  commerce  ia  in  sugar, 
lime,  <'attle,  and  3eer;  bamboo,  wood,  and  fish  as  ai'ticles  of  export; 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  district  rice,  corn,  cattle,  fowls,  fish,  fruit, 
and  tobacco,  T)ie  towns  are  united  by  roads  and  paths,  and  the  dis- 
trict w  in  communication  with  the  adjacent  provinces  by  Land  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  archipelago  by  the  Laguna  de  Bay.  The  connection 
with  the  province  of  Manila  by  land  is  along  the  road  from  Oainta  to 
Mari<{uina,  and  with  the  province  of  Laguna  from  Pililla  to  Santa 
Maria. 

THE   ISLAND  OF   TALIM. 

The  inland  of  Talim.  situated  to  the  south  of  and  very  near  to  Pomt 
Quinabul&^an,  extend.s  from  north  to  south  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
oval.  It  is  14  kilometera  long  and  about  0  kilometers  broad  at  the 
widest  part.  Amountatn  range  runs  from  north  to  south  in  the  island. 
From  these  mountains  a  fine  stone  is  obtained,  which  during  the  last 
few  years  ha.^  been  used  for  construction  in  the  new  works  of  the 
port.  Its  area  is  about  40  square  kilometers.  It  haj^  but  few  inhabit- 
ants, who  occupj'  small  villages  or  hamlets  along  the  shore.  Many  of 
these  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  quarries  of  the  works  of  the 
port.  The  principal  villages  are:  lianla,  Tabong,  Quinagatang,  Subag, 
and  Aanosa.  Along  the  south  coast  are  several  small  islands  of  little 
importance,  the  largest  of  these  Iwing  Olagitan.  To  the  west  of  the 
strait  which  separates  Talim  f  roni  Morong  is  the  little  island  of  Tusan. 

PROVINCE  OF  LA  LAGUNA. 
BOUNHAHIKS   AND   UENEKAt.  <X)XDIT10N8  OF   THE   CXJUNTRl. 

The  lai^c  lake  or  hay,  having  a  circumference  of  IftS  kilometers,  gives 
its  name  to  this  pi-ovincc.  It  i.H  hounded  on  the  north  l)y  the  district 
of  Moronjr  and  llulacan,  on  the  ea.st  by  the  mountain  range  which 
separates  it  from  the  Pacific,  on  the  south  by  the  provinces  of  Tabayas 
and  Batangai),  and  on  the  west  by  Cavite  and  Manila.  The  country  is 
much  broken  toward  the  boundaries  of  Morong,  but  on  account  of  the 
mitltitudc  of  rivers  is  very  fertile,  especially  in  the  noi'thwestandcast, 
where  it  is  quite  level.  The  pi-ovince  is  14  leagues  in  length  and  the 
sauic  in  bi-eadth,  including  toe  lake.  The  lake  sometimes  i:>ecome8 
very  n>ugh,  almost  like  the  ocean,  causing  the  shipwreck  at  times  of 
iKHite  of  good  size.  The  shape  of  Mount  Banaiao  and  the  waterfall  at 
Bo<-otan  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  tatter  will  l>e  described  in  speak- 
ing of  the  town  of  Majavjay.  The  hot  mineral  baths  of  Aguas  Santas 
and  the  grotto  of  Maquiling  arc  also  worthy  of  mention. 

AREA    AND   INIIABITANTS. 

The  province  hiw  an  area  of  :),ti(l3  stiiiai'c  kilomoters.  and  a  popula- 
tion of  Ittll.lts:^,  almost  all  of  whom  Ixtlong  to  the  Tagalog  race. 
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The  capital,  Sanbi  Cruz,  has  a  population  of  13,800.  It  has  a 
magnificent  churcb  and  hospital  belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  and 
many  notable  public  and  private  buildings.  The  principal  towns 
in  tne  vicinity  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  are:  Siniloan, 
witii  6,400  inhabitants;  Pangil,  with  2,481;  Facte,  with  3,000;  Pila, 
with  5,000;  Bay,  on  the  soutnern  shore,  with  2,400;  Los  I^ilos,  with 
2,850,  and  Calaniba,  with  ll,47C,  On  the  west  coast,  Oabuvao,  with 
11,181;  Santa  Rosa,  with  9,300;  Biflang,  with  18,000;  San  Pedro  dc 
Tunasan,  with  3,800  inhabitants.  In  the  interior,  Pagsanjan,  to  the 
east  of  banta  Cruz,  with  t>,300,  and  Majavjay,  to  the  south  of  Pag- 
sanjan, with  fi,634.  This  town  is  famous  for  l>eing  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  waterfall  of  llotoc«n,  formed  by  the  river  Camatian.  This  river, 
having  its  source  to  the  east  of  the  great  mountain  Banajao,  receiver 
during  its  course  of  nine  miles  the  wat«r8  of  sevci-al  large  branches, 
runs  tnrough  the  mountainous  country,  which  at  times  forms  canyons, 
until  it  re-aches  Salto,  where  there  is  an  abyss  of  140  meters  deep. 
There  the  waters,  extending  themselves  to  a  width  of  5K)  feet  deep, 
fall    peipcndioularly.     The   water  in   its   fall  in  dashed   into  spray, 

E resenting  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  vapor,  which,  lieing  pierced 
y  the  rays  of  the  sun,  presents  a  thousand  color  illusions,  the 
appearance  being  sometimes  like  that  of  a  distant  fire.  To  the  south 
of  Santa  Cruz  and  southwest  of  Mayjayjay  is  the  town  Nag(«rlang, 
fauious  for  itK  cemet4'ry,  which  is.  perhaps,  the  Ijest  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  town  has  a  population  of  12,l*7*i.  The  province  han  a 
total  of  33  towns,  15  vilhiges,  and  al)out  4tH>  hamlets. 


Tagalog  is  the  only  language  sjHikcn. 

PRonriTS,   IN1>ISTRIICS.  CnMMKIMK.  ANI>    WAYS  OK   COMMliNlCATION. 

This  province  nniy  be  considered  the  garden  of  thi-  Philippines. 
Its  soil  pt«Kluces  every  kind  of  tropical  plant  and  tn-e.  Among  the 
product.s  are  sugar  cane,  rice,  the  bct*l  niit,  corn,  coffee,  and  the 
cocoanut.  there  being  a  flourishing  ti-ade  in  co<-oanut  oil.  The  area 
of  cultivated  land  exceeds  4"i3  square  kilometers.  There  are  in  the 
province  more  than  4.'i,i)0(l  head  of  live  stock,  including  horsejs,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  buffaloes.  There  are  large  cocoarmt  wine  dis- 
tilleries, caliinet  shops,  and  blacksmith  shops,  the  latter  celebrated  for 
the  bolos  (large  knives)  which  thev  make.  There  are  more  than  210  mills 
for  the  extraction  of  ctH'oanut  od.  The  fruitw  grown  in  this  province 
are  ox(|uisite.  They  are  mostly  exported  to  Manila.  The  lanzon  and 
the  chicomame  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  pi-ovince  communicates 
with  the  ttdJHi  ent  jirovinccs  liy  cart  roads.  One  from  San  Paglo  runs 
to  Dolores  and  Ti<lon.  in  Tayalias;  another  from  Calamlia  to  Santo 
Tonias.  in  Hatangas:  aiiotlicr  from  Hifian  to  Muntinlupa,  in  Manila; 
another  from  Santa  Maria  to  Pililla.  in  Morong.  The  waterway  to 
Manila  and  the  Imy  of  Manila  by  the  Itiver  Pasig  is  excellenL 
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THE   PROVINCK   OF  BATANGAS. 
BOUNDARIES   AND   GENERAL   CONDITIONS   OF  THE    fOIJXTBY. 

This  rich  and  well-cultivated  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy 
Cavite  and  La  Laguna,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  sea.  and  on  the 
east  by  the  province  and  hay  of  Tayabas,  It  was  formerly  known  as 
Balavan,  Comintan,  and  Taal  province.  It  measures  12  leagues  from 
nortt  to  south  and  20  from  east  to  west.  The  country  is  in  general 
uneven.  From  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Sungay  the  country  grad- 
ually slopes  to  the  sea,  forming  wide  valleys  between  the  small  apurs 
and  ridges,  which  generally  disappear  bi^fore  reaching  the  coast, 
Point  Santiago  and  Point  {>gador  are  the  terminal  points  of  moun- 
tainous land.  The  tatter  of  these  scpareti^s  the  magnificent  bays  of 
Bakyan  and  Batangas.  The  eastern  part  is  more  mountainous.  The 
grottos  of  the  town  of  San  Juan  are  of  great  depth  and  almost 
unexplored, 

AREA    AN1>   INHAiUTANTS. 

The  province  has  an  aroji  of  3,130  sqnaro  kilomct^'rs  and  a  popula- 
tion of  311,180,  almost  all  Tagalogs. 


The  capital,  Batangas,  situated  on  the  Imy  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
south  central  part  of  the  province,  has  a  population  of-  37,400.  It  has 
some  fine  buildings,  such  as  the  church,  the  convent,  the  government 
house,  the  city  hall,  the  prison,  and  many  private  i-esidcncos.  The 
cemetery  is  located  in  a  well-kept  open  space,  and  is  worthy  of  a  peo- 

{>le  so  religious  and  wealthy.  This  provmce  contains  the  most  popu- 
ous  towns  of  the  archipelago.  The  nicst  important  along  the  southern 
coast  are;  Ralayan,  a  port  on  the  Iwy  of  the  .same  name,  with  22,126 
inhabitants;  Calaca,  on  the  same  bay.  with  11,7+5;  Ijcmercy,  on  the 
same  bay,  and  near  the  Mansipit  Kiver,  with  13,000;  Taal.  near  Lome 
rey,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  same  river,  with  15,1121;  Battang, 
on  the  \m.y  of  Batangas,  one  of  the  most  populous  of  the  towns,  with 
a  population  of  38,300.  The  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province 
are:  San  Juan  de  liocdoc,  with  a  population  of  13,45(>,  and  Lobo,  with 
6,202.  On  the  western  coast  are:  Lian  and  Nasugbii,  with  3,889  and 
8,263,  respectively.  To  the  north  of  Lake  Taal  are:  Talasavy,  with 
8,200  inhabitants,  and  near  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  I^guna, 
Santo  Tomas,  with  a  population  of  10,607,  and  Tanauan,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  21,513.  In  the  interior  are:  Lipa.  with  3it,55!t  inhabitants; 
Rosario,  with  13,606;  San  Jose,  with  1(1,4.");");  Dhuiu  andTaisan,  each 
with  more  than  9,000.  There  are  in  all  22  towns,  720  villages,  and  7 
hamlets. 

LANOUAflES. 

Tagalog  is  exclusively  spoken. 

PRODU<n«,  INDUSTRY,  COMMERCE,  AND  WAYS  OV   <-OMMUN-I('ATION. 

About  100,000  piciils  of  oofTee  are  prodnccd  annually  and  150,000 
piculs  of  sugar,  Kice,  chocolate,  and  various  other  articles  arc  also 
produced. 
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INDUSTRIES. 

Many  kinds  of  cloth  of  tbe  finest  texture  are  produced  in  looms  of 
the  most  simple  coustruction  and  at  very  slight  oost.  These  fabrio-s 
are  made  of  silb,  hemp,  and  cotton,  and  brightly  dyed.  The  value  of 
the  exports  of  this  province  is  double  that  of  the  imports.  In  the 
early  part  of  February  in  each  year  there  is  a  notable  feir  held  in  the 
capital  town,  which  attracts  large  numbers  of  people.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  agricultural  and  industrial  exposition,  ana  offers  proniinnis, 
both  honorai-y  and  in  money,  for  the  best  exliibits.  The  fair  lield  in 
Taal  the  8th  of  December  is  also  one  of  iuiportancc. 

There  are  146,576  head  of  live  stock  in  the  province,  whose  value  is 
estimated  at  $1,691,28^.  In  the  mountains  of  San  .luan,  Santo  Vomas, 
and  Rosario  there  are  many  line  woods  suitable  for  building  purpoffiw 
and  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  To  reach  Batangns  from  Maniln  by 
sea  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  bay  of  Manila  and  follow  the  coa.st  of 
Cavit«.  There  are  three  steamers  on  this  line.  The  roads  are  all  eood 
during  the  dry  season,  but  during  the  rainy  season  many  of  them 
become  impassable  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  sou,  which  is 
clay.  From  the  capital  town  there  are  two  main  cart  roads,  one  to  the 
northeast  and  one  to  the  north.  There  is  communication  by  sea  with 
the  entire  archipelago.  By  land  there  are  cart  rotids  to  Lagiina  by 
way  of  Santo  Tomas  and  (^lamba,  to  Tayal>as  by  way  of  llosario  and 
Tindon,  and  to  Cavite  fiom  Balayau  by  footpath  to  the  viltagi'  of 
Caitinja. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
80UTH  LUZON. 

PROVINCE  OF  TAYABAS. 

BOCNUARIR8  AND   GENERAL   CONDITIONB   OF  TlIE   COUNTBT. 

The  irregular  shape  of  this  province  makes  it  difficult  to  indicate  the 
boundaries  with  precision.  It  may  be  said  that  the  north  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  province  of  Laguna  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the 
east  it  is  bounded  by  Ambos  (^marines,  on  the  south  by  the  sea  of 
Mindoro,  and  on  the  west  by  ^tangos  and  La  J^^una.  The  countiy 
is  exceedingly  mountainous,  and  the  configuration  very  irregular.  The 
distance  from  Gumaca,  on  the  north,  to  Laguimanoc,  on  the  south,  is 
6  leagues;  from  Point  Dapdap,  on  the  north,  to  the  head  of  Bondoc, 
on  the  south,  more  than  20  leagues,  and  from  Batangas  to  the  head  of 
Bondoc  more  than  30.  That  part  of  the  country  between  Gumaca  and 
Laguimanoc  is  a  kind  of  isthmus,  which  divides  the  province  into  two 
parts.  Throughout  the  length  or  the  province,  as  far  as  Bondoc,  there 
IS  a  central  mountain  chain,  which  sends  out  smaller  chains  of  less 
importance  into  the  interior.  These  are  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
send  out  in  all  directions  a  large  number  of  rivers  and  streams. 

AREA   AND  INHABrTANTS. 

The  area  of  this  province  is  5,893  square  kilometers  and  the  popu- 
lation 109,780.  Or  these  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  and  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  peninsula  of  Tayabas,  which  terminates  in 
Point  Bondoc  (or  Cabeza  Bondoc),  are  almost  all  Tagalogs.  Those  who 
inhabit  the  country  near  Camarines  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  penin- 
uula  are  Vtcols. 


The  capital,  Tayabas,  has  a  population  of  16,900.  A  century  ago 
Calanag,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  was  the  capital.  The  towns  of 
most  importance  are:  Near  the  Laguna  boundary,  Mauban,  with  10,288 
inhabitants;  Lucban,  with  11,560;  Dolores,  with  2,500,  and  Tiaon, 
with  5,979.  On  the  Pacific  coast  are:  Antimonan,  or  Lanoon,  a  town 
situated  on  an  excellent  port,  with  a  population  of  10,712;  Gumaca, 
with  7,431  inhabitants;  Calanag,  with  2,671,  situated  on  tbe  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula;  Guiangan,  with  2,216;  San  Narciso,  near  the 
southern  coast,  with  2,064;  Mulanay,  with  2,464;  Catanoan,  with 
8,754;  Nacalelon,  with  3,473;  Pitogo,  with  2,500;  Pagabilao,  near 
Tayabas,  with  6,152.  This  province  has  a  total  of  20  towns,  425 
villages,  and  5  htunlets. 
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lANGTJAOES. 

Ta^l<^  is  spoken  in  the  western  part  and  Vicol  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Tayabas. 

PRODBCTS,   INDUSTRIES,   OOMHERCE,   AND  WATS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  foresta  produce  a  ereat  variety  of  excellent  woods,  especially 
those  suitable  tor  shipbuildtng.  These  are  sent  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  Philippines  and  also  to  forei^  countiies.  The  forests  also 
produce  large  quantities  of  wax,  piteh,  tar,  rosin,  and  cobon^ro 
wood.  There  are  tbousandi^  of  heaa  of  live  stock  grazing  in  theiields. 
Cocoanut  oil  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities.  The  rice  which  is 
grown  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  natives  manufacture  a  great  many 
bats,  boxes,  and  various  kinds  of  cloth.     The  inhabitants  of  Tayabas 

frow  a  special  kind  of  seed  called  lumban,  which  produces  an  excellent 
\y  oil  containing  a  large  amount  of  oleaginous  substance.  There  are 
a  number  of  dock  and  ship  yards  where  large  numbers  of  boats  for 
the  coast  trade  are  built.  From  dumgal,  an  exceedingly  bitter  wood, 
cup.sare  made,  in  which  in  a  few  hours  water  takes  a  taste  similar  to 
quinine,  and  whose  effects  are  identical  with  those  produced  by  this 
plant.  There  arc  about  300  looms  where  hemp  and  pineapple  fiber 
cloth  are  woven.  There  are  about  40  cocoanut  oil  mills  in  the  prov- 
ince. This  province  has  communication  with  all  the  rest  or  the 
archipelago  by  sea;  by  land  with  the  Laguna  province  by  way  of 
Lucban,  Dolores,  and  Tiaon;  with  Camarines  by  way  of  Oalanag 
and  Guinayangan.     There  is  much  trade  along  the  coasts. 

ADJACENT   ISLANDS. 


In  front  of  Point  Salag,  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
is  the  little  island  of  Caluilete,  traversed  from  northwest  to  soutbea^rt: 
by  a  little  mountain  range,  which  is  covered  with  trees  and  vegetation. 


To  the  southeast  of  Cabalete,  in  the  great  bay  of  Malaon,  there  is  an 
island  called  Alabat,  extending  from  northwest  to  southeast,  likewise 
traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  vegetation.  Here  are 
found  many  kinds  of  woods  most  suitable  for  bunding  purposes  and 
furniture  making.  The  exportation  of  these  woods  woultf  undoubtedly 
have  been  greater  were  it  not  that  the  place  is  little  known,  as  boate 
seldom  go  to  this  coast,  as  it  is  very  dangerous  during  a  part  of  the 
year.  This  island  is  inhabited  by  a  few  T^galog  families,  who  live  in 
villages  and  hamlets  along  the  western  coa»t.  The  principal  of  these 
is  Sangirin  in  the  north.  In  the  mountains  te  the  north  of  this  village 
coal  is  found.  In  the  central  part  of  the  island  the  valuable  wood 
known  as  cam^fon  is  found,  and  in  the  southern  part  silangon. 


Near  Point  Panjan,  to  the  east  of  Alabat.  is  the  little  island  of  Pasig, 
naited  to  Luzon  by  means  of  a  reef. 
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This  island  is  almost  united  to  the  coast  of  Luzon  at  Point  Puaya 
and  forms' with  this  coast  the  anchorages  of  Pt^dilao  on  the  west  and 
that  between  the  islands  on  the  south  and  the  ismnd  of  L^uimanooon 
the  east.  It  is  trian^lar  in  shape,  extending  about  4  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  3  miles  from  east  to  west,  Mount  Mitra  tow- 
ering above  the  rest  of  the  i.ilands.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  little  isUod 
and  nuge  rocks,  the  most  of  which  are  above  water  at  high  tide. 


This  liland  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Pagdilao  Grande  and  is  united 
to  it  by  a  narrow  sand  Iwr,  in  which  the  island  terminates  on  the 
northwest. 

PROVINCK  OF  AMBOS  CAMARINES. 

LIMITS  AND   QRNBRAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE   COUNTRY. 

R  'cently  the  two  provinces  of  North  Camarines  and  South  Cama- 
rines  were  united  into  a  single  province  called  Ambos  Camarines.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Min- 
doro  Sea,  onthe  west  bv  Tayabas,  and  on  the  east  by  Albay  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  Iky  of  Lagonoy,  The  northern  part  of  the  province 
is  crossed  by  many  large  rivers  and  covered  by  high  mountains  having 
luxuriant  vegetation  on  them.  These  mountains  form  a  chain,  whicth 
t.s  a  continuation  of  that  traversing  the  province  of  Tayabas.  The 
southern  part  is  likewise  mountamous,  if«  extensive  valleys  being 
watered  by  rivers  and  creeks  which  frequently  flood  the  lowlands  ana 
destroy  the  cnms.  There  are  48  rivers  and  296  creeks  in  this  region. 
The  S3  waternills,  some  of  them  having  a  fall  of  15  meters,  prove 
the  rugged  character  of  this  region.  Near  the  town  of  Ruba,  south  of 
the  Grotto  of  Orocosoc,  there  is  a  lake  having  a  perimeter  of  5,184 
meters  and  a  depth  of  3.34  metei's.  There  is  another  lake  on  Mount 
Hanti  from  which  the  waters  filter  into  the  Grotto  of  Calangitan. 

AREA    AND   INHABITANTS. 

The  area  of  Ambos  Camarines,  including  the  adjacent  islands,  is  7,897 
square  kilometers,  and  has  a  I'egistered  population  of  194.02^.  The 
most  of  these  are  Vicols,  indigenous  and  ancient  people  of  this  region. 
Two  tribes  of  Negritos  are  found  in  this  province;  one  in  the  north, 
not  far  from  the  m>undarieB  of  Tayabas,  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
Capolonga,  the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Triga.  On  the  tops  of  the 
Isarog  Mountains  there  dwell  certain  savages  called  Cimarromes  del 
Isarog  (wild  men  of  Isarog).  Some  of  these  are  also  found  in  the  spurs 
of  these  mountains,  which  extend  into  the  so-called  peninsula  of  Cama- 
rines. There  are  a  few  Igorrotes  on  Mount  Triga,  to  the  south-south- 
eadt  of  Isarog. 

TOWNS. 

The  capital  is  Nueva  Caceres,  with  a  population  of  7,396.  This  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Episco^l  see  of  these  islands  and  is  now  the 
residence  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.     It  has  some  fine  build- 
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ings,  such  as  the  cathedral,  the  Episcopal  palace,  the  ^vemment 
house,  the  town  hall,  the  seminary,  the  hospital,  and  the  girls'  school. 
This  school  is  at  the  same  time  a  normal  school  for  female  teachers  and 
was  founded  by  His  Excellency  Sefior  (Taiiiza  O.  P.  The  most  impor- 
tant towns  are  Daet,  the  fomier  capital  of  North  Camarines,  situated 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea  between  the  Daet  River  and  one 
of  its  branches,  having  a  population  of  10,332;  Talisay,  to  the  north- 
west of  Daet,  has  a  population  of  3,600;  Labo,  farther  inland  and  also 
to  the  northwest  or  Daet,  4,200;  Paracale,  celebrated  for  its  ancient 
mines,  3,S24.  In  North  Camarines  the  most  important  towns  are  Cara- 
moan,  with  6,100  inhabitants;  Tinambac,  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Mieuel;  Laganoy,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
with  3,549  inhabitants;  San  Jose,  to  the  south  of  Ijaa;anoy,with  9,212, 
and  Goa,  west-northwest  of  San  Jose,  with  7,608.  Along  the  coa^tto 
the  south  are  Ragay,  with  900,  and  Pasacao,  with  1,183  inhabitants. 
In  the  interior,  along  the  banks  of  the  large  river  Vicol,  there  are 
towns  of  importance,  amon?  which  may  be  mentioned  Bato,witb  5,035 
inhabitants;  Minaladac,  with  3,869;  San  Fernando,  with  2,844;  Cainali- 
gan,  with  5,050;  Canaman,  with  5,248;  Magarao,  with  5,293,  andCab- 
alanga,  not  far  from  the  coast  and  t^outh  of  the  great  Bay  of  San 
Miguel.  There  are  in  the  province  44  towns,  180  vill^es,  and  221 
hamlets. 

LANGUAOES. 

Vicol  is  generally  spoken,  though  in  some  places  Tagalog  is  used. 
The  savages  and  various  tribes  of  Negritos  (speak  their  own  peculiai* 
dialects,  although  those  who  come  down  to  the  towns  to  trade  under- 
stand and  speak  Vicol. 

PRODUCTS,  INDUSTRIES,  COMMERCE,  AND  WAYS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  forest  products  are  woods  of  excellent  quality  suitable  for 
building,  such  as  haticulin,  molave,  and  narra  in  the  northern  part, 
and.  anajan,  cedro,  mangachapuy,  naya,  palo-maria,  tindole,  acle, 
balete,  bagainto,  camagon,  jaral,  and  also  narra  and  molave  in  the 
southern  part.  The  forests  also  produce  i-csins,  pitch,  tar,  and  large 
quantities  of  wax  and  honey.  Among  mineral  products  are  gold, 
silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  which  are  found  in  tne  mines  worked  at 
Mambu'ao  and  those  at  Tamcale.  In  the  southern  part  there  are 
mines  of  pit  coal.  Marble  and  gypF<uin  quarries  are  also  found.  In 
the  tjouthern  part  there  are  no  mine-s  known,  but  many  of  the  rivers 
carry  gold.  Agriculture  is  well  advanced,  hemp  being  the  especial 
objei^t  of  cultivation.  liice  and  sugar  are  produced,  and  are  articles 
of  export.  In  the  center  of  the  peninsula  of  Oamannes  is  the  majestic 
mountain  of  Lsarog,  inhabited  by  pagans. 

To  the  south  and  west  of  this  mountain  are  extensive  and  fertile 
valleys,  where  excellent  rice,  chocolate  superior  to  that  from  the 
Moluccas,  corn,  hemp,  .-^ugar  cane,  and  all  kinds  of  bananas  are  grown. 
There  are  alcohol  distillerie.-i, sugar  mills,  and  refineries;  distilleries 
for  the  inannfactui'e  of  the  essence  of  ilang-ilang ;  silversmiths'  shops, 
shoe  shops,  and  looms,  especially  those  for  the  manufacture  of  sinamay 
and  guinaras.  There  are  lao  hemp  presses,  brickyai-ds,  and  fisheries. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  li\'e  stock  of  all  kinds,  particularly  buffalos 
and  hogs.     Ways  of  communication  in  the  interior  are  very  lew,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  north,  where  there  are  four  cart  roads.  One  of  these 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Ragay  and  communicates  with 
the  province  of  Tayabas.  It  continues  as  far  as  Daet,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  from  there  ^oes  to  Indan.  There  is  communication  by  sea 
with  the  entire  archipelago.  In  the  south  the  ways  of  communication 
between  the  towns  and  with  the  rest  of  the  archipelago  are  better  and 
more  numerous.  From  Port  Pasacao  one  can  easUy  go  to  Nueva 
Cacere-s,  and  from  there  in  every  direction,  there  being  communication 
with  Albay  from  Triga  to  Polonguy,  and  from  Tigaon  to  Sangay. 

ADJACENT   ISLANDS. 

There  arc  many  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  this  province, 
especially  on  the  north.  The  principal  ones  are  as  follows:  To  the 
north  of  Daet  are  the  Calagnas  islands,  a  group  composed  of  various 
inhabited  islands  covered  with  vegetation.  The  largest  of  these,  4 
kilometers  long  by  IJ  kilometers  wide,  is  '^2  kilometers  from  the 
coast.  The  islan<k  which  border  this  island,  known  as  Tinaga,  are 
Pinaguapan,  Samar,  Maculad,  Ingatan,  Siata,  CWbalisan,  and  Calagua. 
To  the  north  of  Mambulao  and  of  Capaloiiga  there  is  a  multituife  of 
islands  and  rock,  which  render  navigation  along  this  coast  most  di£S- 
cult.  To  the  northeast  of  Indan  is  t£e  small  island  of  Quinamanocan, 
which  is  covered  with  vegetation.  Canino,  Canton,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  small  islands  constitute  a  group  to  the  east  of  Daet  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel.  The  little  island  of  Canit  is  found 
at  the  head  of  this  bav,  and  near  its  eastern  coast,  to  the  norUi,  is  the 
small  island  of  San  Miguel.  The  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  South 
Camarines  is  bordered  by  as  many  small  islands,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Chapter  I,  which  discusses  the  configuration  of  Luzon. 

PKOVISCE  OF  ALBAY. 

BOUNDARIES  AND  OENEOAL   CONDITIONS  OF   THE   COUNTBT. 

The  modern  and  commercial  province  of  Albay,  near  the  extreme 
southeast  of  Luzon,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Camarines,  on  the 
east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Sorsogon  and  the  Mindoro 
Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mindoro  Sea  and  Anibos  Camarines.  The 
country  is  rugged  and  volcanic.  A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  the 
province  from  east  to  west,  the  majestic  volcano  of  Mayon  or  Albay 
rising  not  far  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Albay.  It  is  situ- 
ated about  20  miles  froui  the  sea.  From  the  mountains  arise  number- 
less rivers  which  fertilize  the  valleys  and  plains. 

AREA  AND  INHABITANTS. 

The  area  of  this  province,  including  the  island  of  Catanduanes  and 
those  contiguous  to  Luzon,  is  4,123  Kilometers.  There  are  195,129 
inhabitantii,  the  great  majority  being  Vicols. 


The  capital,  Albay,  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name  not  far 
from  Mayon  volcano,  has  a  population  of  10,600.  It  has  fine  houses, 
with  a  church,  town  hall,  parochial  residence,  and  oth^r  well-coo- 
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litructed  public  buildings.  On  the  eastern  coast  the  towns  of  most 
importance,  l>eginning  at  the  north,  are:  Tivi,  noted  for  its  springs, 
has  a  population  of  10,447;  Malinao,  to  the  south  of  the  great  Bay  of 
L^onoy  and  to  the  southeast  of  Tivi,  with  a  population  of  11, 84^. 
Tobat^o,  to  the  southeast  of  Malinao,  with  a  population  of  18,(HM),  is 
situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  mueh  used  port,  and 
has  on  its  shores  the  towns  of  Malilipot,  with  a  population  of  5,858, 
and  Bftgacay,  with  a  population  of  11,379.  On  the  northern  coa^t  of 
the  Bay  of  Albay  is  Liboe,  with  a  population  of  5,751.  It  is  just 
south  of  the  port  called  Sum  and  is  very  well  protected.  Legaspi,  to 
the  northeast  of  Albay,  with  a  population  of  6,830,  is  also  a  nmch  fre- 
quented port.  Manito,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Itay  of  Paliqui,  has 
a  population  of  2,369.  Near  the  boundary  of  Amljos  Caniarines  ai-o 
the  porta  of  Libong,  with  a  population  of  5,449;  Polangui,  with  10,047; 
Ligao,  to  the  sontheaat  of  Polangui  and  farther  in  the  interior,  has  a 
population  of  17,900.  Between  Ligao  and  Polangui  is  the  impDrtant 
town  of  Oas,  with  15,987  inluibitantf*.  Guinobatan,  to  the  .southeast  of 
Ligao  and  to  the  west  of  Legaspi,  with  20,414;  Cagsaua,  just  to  the 
west  of  Albay,  22,00(t;  CamaTig,  west  of  C^^ua,  15,853.  There  is  a 
total  of  23  towns  and  'iCO  villages. 

LANOUAOE8. 

Vicol  is  spoken  almost  exclusively. 

PRODUCTS,    INDUBTRr,    TUMMERCK,    AND   WAYS  OP    tXtMMUNlCATION. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  by  this  province 'on  account  of  its 
richne-ss  in  hemp,  which  is  cultivated  here  in  a  special  manner.  The 
value  of  the  annual  product  is  aijout  $4,750,^7,  The  ordinary  fruits 
of  the  country  are  produced  here.  The  industries  are  the  production 
of  cloth  from  abaca  and  oil  from  the  cocoanut.  The  principal  paitof 
the  commerce  consists  in  the  expoilation  of  the  hemp  nber,  there  being 
370,400  piculs  exported,  whose  value  is  about  $3,700,000,  this  having 
risen  wiuiin  a  few  years  from  a  value  of  $:i,000,000.  A  considerable 
amount  of  sinamay  cloth  is  made  here,  and  there  are  besides  other 
industries  of  minor  importance.  There  are  several  shipyards,  which 
manufacture  small  coasting  vessels,  and  where  a  Iwg^  amount  of  the 
valuable  woods  produced  bv  the  forests  is  utilized.  There  are  besides 
some  coal  mines  and  gold,  silver,  and  iron  mines  in  operation,  and 
some  al>andoned  quicksilver  mines.  The  principal  ways  of  communi- 
cation are  by  the  cairiage  roads  which  extend  fi-oni  Albay  to  all  of 
the  important  towns  of  the  province.  There  are  four  telegraph 
stations. 

ADJACKNT   ISLANT>S. 

Speaking  of  the  configuration  of  the  Island  of  Luzon  in  the  first 
chapter,  we  indicated  certain  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  this  great 
island;  we  will  now  speak  briefly  of  some  of  the  principal  ones  of  these 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Itays  of  Albay  and  Tobaco: 


This  is  an  island  of  considerable  elevation,  and  triangular  in  shape. 
The  vill^e  of  Sunto  Florentina  is  located  about  the  center  of  the  south 
coast,  and  is  the  only  town  on  the  island.     Coal  is  found  here.         i  , 
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Thi»  bland,  like  Bapurapu,  \s  about  2  miles  wide  at  its  broadest 
part.  The  only  important  town  which  is  worth  naming  is  Batau,  on 
the  western  coast.     There  are  seTeral  coal  mines  here. 

CACNAHY    tSL&ND. 

This  island,  situated  to  the  west  of  Batan,  is  very  similar  to  the  two 
already  described.     There  is  no  town  of  importance. 


This  is  the  smallest  of  the  named  islands,  situated  to  the  east  of 
Tobaco,  and  is  surrounded  by  reefs,  like  all  the  rest, 

PROVINCE    OR    BISTRICT    OF    THE    ISLAND    OF    CATANDUANES. 

BOCNDAMES   AND   OBNBRAL   OONDITIONS  OF  THE   COUNTKT. 

This  island,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  peninsula  of  Ambos  Cama- 
rines,  extends  from  north  to  south,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  west  is  the  channel  or  strait  of  Maqueda, 
which  separates  it  from  Luzon.  The  soil  is  very  much  broken  and 
mountainous  and  very  fertile,  being  watered  by  many  small  rivers. 
From  east  to  west  in  its  greatest  breadth  it  measures  about  40  kilo- 
meters and  from  north  to  south  about  70  kilometers. 

AREA  AND   INHABITANTa 

Its  area  is  1,676  square  kilometers,  and  its  population  33,310,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  present  many  points  in  common  with  the 
Visayas,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  first  missionaries  who  con- 
verted them  to  the  Christian  faith. 


The  capital  is  Virac,  situated  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Cabagas,  which  has  a  population  of  6,843.  Calolbon,  also  on  the  south 
coast,  has  a  population  of  4,201.  Pandan,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
island,  has  2,600  inhabitants.  Payo,  to  the  south  of  the  bay  called 
"The  South  Anchorage,"  and  Biga,  near  Payo,  have  together  a  popula- 
tion of  some  3,252.  T^ere  is  a  total  of  29  towns  and  10  estaolished 
hamlets. 

LANGUAGES. 

Vicol  is  spoken. 

PRODUtrrS  AND  WAYS  OP  COMMUNICATION. 

The  principal  products  are  rice,  corn,  hemp,  indigo,  cocoanuts,  and 
6ne  buildiDg  woods.  The  natives  wash  a  considerable  amount  of  gold 
from  the  sands  of  the  rivei-s.  There  is  communication  between  the 
towns  of  Virac  and  Cololbon  with  Bato. 
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ADJACENT   I8IANDS. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  Panay,  in  the  Bay  of  Payo;  Biga 
and  Tambon^on,  to  the  north:  al«o  Balumbanes,  with  the  small  group 
of  islands.  In  the  front  of  Carao,  toward  the  north,  there  is  a  small 
island  of  little  imoortance. 

PROVINCE  OF  SORSOGON. 

B0UNDARIK8   AND  (IBNERAL   CONDITIONS  OF  TllB  CODTJTRT. 

The  new  province  of  Sorsogon  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  island  of  Luzon,  ana  in  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Albay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Strait  of  San 
Bernarmno,  on  the  east  bv  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Oton  or  interior 
sea  of  the  arcbpielago.  The  character  of  the  country  is  similar  to 
that  ill  the  province  of  Albay.  The  most  southern  part  forms  a 
peninsula,  from  the  center  of  which  rises  the  volcano  of  Bulusan, 
which  is  the  origin  of  many  small  mountain  ranges,  which  form  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  which  wat«r  the  extensive  and  fertile  valleys. 

ABBA  AND  INHABITANTS. 

Ther  area  is  1,!>54  square  kilometers-  the  population  98,650,  almost 
all  of  the  Vicol  race. 


Sorsogon  is  the  capital  of  this  new  province.  The  port  of  Sorsogon 
is  the  best  of  all  those  found  between  the  Strait  of  Verdi  Islands  and 
that  of  San  Bernardino,  and  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  ships.  It  is 
an  excellent  refuge  for  ships  which  in  the  Marinduque  Sea  have  been 
surprised  by  squalls  or  typhoons,  which  usually  pass  to  the  north  of 
the  Strait  of  Ticao,  and  for  ships  which  have  been  damaged  in  passing 
through  the  Strait  of  San  Bernardino.  The  enti-ance  to  the  bav  lying 
between  Point  Bantique  on  the  west  and  that  of  Bagatao  on  tne  east 
contains  the  islands  of  Bagatao  and  Malamahuan,  which  divide  it  into 
three  channels,  the  one  between  the  two  islands,  being  the  principal 
one,  and  the  only  practicable  one  for  all  kinds  of  snips.  That  which  is 
called  the  Boco-cnica,  to  the  PAst  of  the  island  of  Bagatao,  is  verr 
narrow,  having  a  rock  located  on  the  southern  side,  and  to  pass  this 
even  with  sinaU  steain  launches  it  is  necessary  to  run  very  close  to  the 
shore  of  Bagatao,  which  is  clear  and  with  a  depth  of  from  13  to  15 
meters  of  water,  this  not  being  true  of  the  opposite  side.  The  channel 
found  between  the  island  of  Luzon  and  Malamahuan,  although  having 
a  depth  of  from  6  to  8  meters,  is  very  narrow,  and  still  worse  than  the 
one  already  mentioned.  The  coast  and  islands  on  the  other  side  are 
clear,  and  the  islands  which  appear  on  the  north  abrupt,  especially 
on  the  outer  side,  so  that  navigation  through  the  middle  of  the  channel 
is  free  from  all  danger. 

The  Bay  of  Sorsogon,  which  is  entered  after  passing  the  entrance, 
is  spacious  and  19  mUes  in  width  from  Che  east-northeast  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Sorsogon.  Soundings  diminish  progressively  from  17 
to  5  meters,  the  bottom  being  muddy.    To  the  the  north  of  tliis  bay 
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there  is  a  fine  gulf,  having  a  depth  of  7^  meters,  with  muddy  bottom 
all  over.  The  coa»t  of  Casiguran,  to  the  south  of  So^wgon.  is  notable 
for  the  malformation,  whieh  in  seen,  according  to  the  l)est  data  obtaina- 
ble, fora  long  while.  It  has  sunk  about  eighty-four  one-hundrcdths  of 
a  met<r  annually.     The  population  is  10,7lX». 

Around  the  Bay  of  Soi-sogon  are  situated  Tuban,  with  5,555  inhabit- 
ants; Catilla,  with  2,069;  Magallanes,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  with 
•3,928;  Pilar,  or  Port  Putiao,  on  the  western  eoast,  with  a  population  of 
9,127;  Donsol,  near  to  the  boundaries  of  Albay,  with  4,082;  Bulao, 
near  the  southern  part. of  the  peninsula,  with  5,545;  Matnog,  on  the 
Pa«-ific  ooast,  with  2.320;  Buiusan,  with  5,413;  Barcelona,"  with  4,947, 
andCubat,  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  the  province,  with  12,590.  There 
is  a  total  of  16  towns.  131  villages,  and  numerous  hamlets. 


The  language  is  Vifol. 

PRODltTS.  IXDUSTRY.  COMMEttCK,  AND   WAYS   OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  principal  products,  apart  from  building  woods,  which  are  found 
in  the  mountains,  are  hemp  and  copra,  both  articles  of  exportation. 
The  industries  arc  in  about  the  same  condition  as  in  the  province  of 
Albay.  There  are  various  mines,  not  worked.  The  principal  towns 
are  connected  by  cart  road.s  and  paths;  one  leads  to  Laoay  from  Pilar. 

AIUACENT  ISLANDS. 

The  islands  near  to  the  coast  of  this  province  arc  of  little  importance. 
Several  are  seen  to  the  southeast  of  the  central  jmrt  of  the  province 
north  of  the  Stniit  of  San  Bernardino.     The  others  are  enumerated 


and  described  in  Chapter 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
TIIK  IULAND»  ADJACENT  TO  IjUZON. 

[HapB  Nos.  13. 1!>.  and  17.  of  ths  Atlas  ut  t1it>  I'hUlpplnis.] 

THE  BATANES  UROUI'. 

BOUNDABIE8   AND   OENEKAL  COJOJITION   OK  TUB   COUNTRY. 

To  the  north  of  Luzon  and  south-southea^it  of  Formowi  arc  the  two 
groups  of  islands  called  the  Bataney  and  the  Babuyanes,  the  latt^^r 
Qearest  to  the  north  of  Luzon. 


The  most  important  islands  of  this  group  are  Ba»ay  or  Batan,  Saptan. 
and  Itbayat.  The  northern  islands  near  Formosa,  called  Jamia  and 
Nort«,  terminate  the  group.  There  are  other  inlands  of  little  impor- 
tance, or  uninhabited,  Much  as  Siayan,  Diogo,  Misanga,  Dcquez, 
Mabudis,  and  Diamis,  or  tiie  Diami  rocks. 

BABUYANES. 

The  second  group  consists  of  the  i;slan<ls  of  Calayan,  the  larjjcst  of 
all,  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  group  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  hogs  (babuyes  in  Tagalog  meaning  bogs). 

Other  islands  of  fair  size  aie  Camiguin,  Dalupiri.  ruga,  and  Font. 
Those  farthest  distant  from  Luzon  are  the  two  called  Balmgtan,  which 
^re  name  to  the  channel,  which  is  between  the  Babuyanes  and  the 
island  of  Saptaii,  the  most  southern  of  the  Batanes.  iSome  authors 
include  Ealington  with  the  Batanes. 

ISLAND  OF  BASAY    OK   BATAN, 

The  most  important  of  the  Batanes  mea-sures  20  kilometers  from 
north  to  south  and  4  kilometers  from  ea.it  to  wo-st.  In  the  northern 
part  rises  Mount  Irada,  which  seems  to  be  volcanic  The  country  is 
mountainous,  but  has  large  cultivated  plains. 

SAPTAN    ISLAND. 

At  about  6  kilometers  to  the  southwest  of  Basay  rises  the  island  of 
Saptan,  which  haj*  an  area  of  about  half  that  of  the  preceding  isUnd. 
It  nas  the  same  general  conditions  of  countri'. 
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IHLAND  OP   ITBAYAT. 

This  island  i.s  sitimted  to  the  northwest  of  Banay  at  a  distance  of  about 
2*t  miles;  it  is  a  very  fertile  island,  and  the  largest  of  the  Batancs, 
ahuost  a  half  larger  than  llasay. 

ISLAND  Of   I»ALUPIKI. 

Thir:  is  the  most  western  of  the  nalmyanes  Islands,  and  is  situated 
about  25milcK  northeast  of  Point  Cable ungan,  of  Luzon.  It  is  regular 
in  aspeet  and  aliout  8  miles  long, 

FUUA    ISLAND. 

This  island  is  situated  9  miles  to  the  south-southeast  of  Dalupiri,  is 
al:iO  flutter  than  that  island,  and  extends  from  east  to  west  a  distance  of 
loi  mile.'j.  This  island  i^  known  on  aecount  of  the  port  of  Musa, 
situated  on  the  western  side. 

ISLAND  OF  CALAYAN. 

This  island  is  situated  13  miles  to  the  east  of  Dalupiri,  and  is  lai^er 
and  of  greater  elevation  than  the  island  of  Fuga.  It  is  composed  of 
mountainous  and  low  lands,  and  its  greatest  elevation  is  in  the  center 
of  the  island.  It  is  cut  in  certain  places  hy  deep  valleys.  It  extends 
from  east  to  west  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  There  is  a  fair  bay  on 
the  south  coajit. 

THE  BABUYASK  OK  ILAKU  ISLANDS. 


This  island  lie.'^  farthest  to  the  northeast,  and  is  the  highest  of  all  the 

froup.     It  is  situated  aljout  25  miles  east- northeast  from   Calayan. 
hero  is  H  volcano  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island. 

CAMHiUlN    ISLAND, 

This  island  is  very  mountainous  and  high,  especially  on  the  north- 
east. It  is  about  12  miles  long  from  north -north  east  to  south-south- 
west, and  is  situated  about  32  miles  south  one-fourth  southwest  of 
Claro  Babuyan.  It  is  known  on  account  of  the  volcano,  called  Cami- 
guin.  Seven  and  a  half  miles  to  the  cast,  one-fourth  southeast  of  the 
northeastern  point  of  Camiguin,  arise  the  two  rocks  called  Guinapac. 
They  present  the  appearance  of  two  towers,  and  are  surrounded  by 
various  little  islands.  To  the  northeast  of  these  rocks  are  four  others 
called  Didicas,  more  elevated  than  the  preceding  and  surrounded  by 
various  smaller  rocks,  and  a  little  island  about  60  meters  in  height,  and 
less  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  forms  a  group  with  these  rocks.  On 
the  northern  coast  there  is  an  active  vok'ano. 

FONT   1SI.AND. 

This  island  has  a  diameter  of  1^  miles;  it  is  high  and  very  rugged 
on  the  west,  and  uninhabited  the  greater  part  of  the  year^ 
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The  Uiwna  of  greatest  importan«'«  in  the  Batancs  arc  Santo  Doiiiingo 
de  BaHCo,  the  hwid  town,  with  a  population  of  2,65a.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Irraya,  and  la  .surrounded  by  the  best  land  in  the 
Butanes,  thi»  being  level  and  picturesque.  It  eontains  some  tine 
buildings.  The  port  is  excellent  and  very  safe,  except  during  the 
ireut  monsoon.  To  the  south  of  Santo  Domingo,  about  5  kilometers 
distant,  is  M^atao,  a  town  of  1,195  inhabitants;  it  haa  the  best  church 
in  the  Batanes,  and  a  port  suitable  for  small  vessels.  At  a  distant^  of 
2  kilometers  from  this  town  is  Ibana,  with  a  population  of  1,914;  San 
Yincente,  with  a  population  of  1,935,  is  the  only  town  on  the  island  of 
Saptan,  although  the  entire  island  is  bordered  with  little  villages. 
Maya,  the  only  town  of  Itbayat,  with  a  population  of  1,080,  is  situ- 
ated on  roost  fertile  ground,  and  not  tar  from  forests  containing 
excellent  woods  for  furniture  making,  but  of  little  value  for  building 
purposes. 

In  the  Babuyanes  the  principal  towns  arc  Musa,  on  the  island  of 
Juga,  and  Calayan,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  situated  near  to 
the  east  of  the  center  of  the  coast,  and  which  has  a  population  of  584. 
On  Camiguin  Island  there  are  several  small  hamlets. 

LANGUAGES. 

The  native  inhabitants  speak  theirown  langu^e,  Batan,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Ibanag,  although  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  it. 

PHODUCT8,    COHMBKCE,    INDUSTRT,    AND   WATS  OF   COMMUNICATION. 

The  Batanes,  with  the  exception  of  Itbayat,  are  la4^'king  in  building 
woods;  on  the  other  hand,  thci-e  is  an  abundance  of  lime,  sand,  and 
stone  for  building  materials.  The  principal  products  are  ube,  sweet 
potatoes,  corn,  a  nttle  rice,  and  some  sugar  i:*ne,  which  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  wine  known  as  "palcc."  There  is  not  a  groat 
variety  of  fruits,  although  the  pineapples  of  Batanes  are  so  fine  that 
they  arc  superior  in  size  and  quality  to  those  produced  in  other  parts 
of  the  archipelago.  Potatoes,  rice,  and  vegetables  found  in  Spain  grow 
well  here.  The  principal  industry  is  gi-azing,  which  assumes  large 
proportions.  Goats,  horses,  and  hogs  are  i-aised  and  exported  in  laigc 
numbers.  There  is  a  large  exportation  of  lard.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
towns  are  lai^e  cocoanut  gi"oves,  especially  near  to  Itbayat,  the  oil 
being  exported  to  Manila. 

Communication  between  the  various  islands  is  most  difficult  on 
account  of  the  strong  currents  in  the  channels  and  the  lack  of  anchor- 
ages. Communication  with  the  rest  of  the  archiiwlago  is  still  more 
mfficult. 

THE   VASCHI  ISLANDS. 

These  constitute  a  little  group  of  islands  to  the  north.  They  are 
very  small  in  size  and  are  truly  isles.  The  principal  ones,  commenc- 
ing with  those  nearest  to  the  Batanes,  are  Siavam,  Mabudis  Tancm, 
Maysanga,  and  Jami.  All  of  these  islands,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  are  within  sight  of  the  Batanes.  The  most  important  of  thero  is 
Jami,  inhabited,  according  to  the  Batanes,  by  savages  and  pagans  of 
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the  Vaiscbi  nuif.  It  Ls  not  known  whether  the  lanjpage  spoken  is 
derived  from  the  Batan  language  or  is  pc«^uliai'  to  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  noithwewt  the  iiibabilant8of  the  Itatanesand  of  the  Vaschi  L^lands 
understand  each  other,  perhaps  on  act^unt  of  certain  words  in  com- 
mon.    No  Spanish  officer  or  iniusionary  hoft  ever  viuited  these  islands.' 

ISL-l.ND  OF  MLNUOBO  AND  ADJACENT  IHLANXKi. 

BOITNUABIES  AND   UKNERAI.   CONDITION    OF   THE   COUNTKY, 

This  inland  is  the  sixth  in  size  of  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  situated  to  ttie  south  of  Luzon.  On  the  western  coast 
it  is  bounded  by  the  China  Sea,  forming,  with  the  Calamianes,  the 
strait  of  Mindoro,  which  i.s  divided  into  two  channels  by  the  Apo 
banks;  toward  the  north  it  i.s  separated  from  the  coast  of  Luzon  by 
the  Isla  Verdi  Strait,  and  i.s  hounded  on  the  east  by  the  Visayas  Sea, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  aoA  of  Mindoro.  The  (country  is  moimtainous 
and  the  vegetation  exul»erant.  It  produces  excellent  building  woods 
and  contains  also  copper  mines  and  sulphur.  It  is  the  least  exploited 
in  the  interior  of  all  the  islands. 

AKEA    AND   INIUBITANTS. 

The  area,  including  the  adjacent  islands,  is  10,167  kilometers.  There 
are  67,656  registered  inhabttantfj,  including  unconquered  pagans,  who 
inhabit  the  interior,  whose  population  would,  without  doubt,  exceed 
106,^00.  The  principal  i-ace  mhabiting  the  interior  is  the  Manginanes, 
whose  customs  are  very  savage  and  primitive.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Manguianes  are  only  those  pagans  who  dwell  in  the  mountains  near 
Mangarin,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  inhabitanb^  of  the  interior  belong 
to  the  Bangot,  Buguil,  Tadianan,  Durugmunan  Beribi,  Buctulan,  Tiron, 
and  Lectan  tribes.  There  are  some  authors,  among  them  Blumentritt, 
who  believe  that  Negritos  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Halcon. 


The  capital  town  is  Calapan,  .situated  on  the  north  coast,  on  the  little 
peninsula,  and  haaa  population  of  5,953.  On  the  same  coast  is  Puerto 
ualera,  which  is  famous  on. account  of  ita  safe  harbor,  and  has  apopu- 
lation  of  1,700.  Naujan  has  a  population  of  6,200;  Pola,  on  the  west- 
ern coast,  northeast  of  Mangarin  and  Tabayan,  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  magnificent  bay,  and  has  a  population  of  2,000;  Mamburao  and 
Paluan,  on  the  western  coast,  toward  the  northwest  of  the  islands,  are 
also  towns  of  importance.  All  the  towns  in  the  island  are  situated 
near  the  coast. 


^       spoken  in  the  northern  part,  Visayan  in  the  southern, 
and  Manguian  m  the  central  part  of  the  island. 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  ilata  in  reference  to  the  BatJinee  and  Vaschi  islande  ia 
taken  from  a  letter  Irom  Father  Anastasio  Idigoras.  O.  P.,  published  in  Noe.  138, 139, 
140, 1«, and  142  of  the  "Policy  of  Smiu  in  tho  Philippines."  ,-  , 
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PBODUCT8,  INDUSTRY,  OOUUEKCE,  AND   WAYS   OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  itomense  foi'ests  of  this  inland  contain  all  kinds  of  woods,  palnm, 
and  bamboos,  although  but  little  profit  is  derived  from  them  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  people  to  work  them.  Among  the  trees  found  niay  be 
mentioned  calinga,  a  species  of  cinnamon.  Near  the  principal  towns 
woodcutting  is  carried  on  in  the  adjacent  forests,  and  during  the  last 
few  veara  a  -  considerable  quantity  of  wood  han  been  exported  to 
Manila.  Most  of  the  wood  is  cut  near  the  towns  of  Paluan,  Mam- 
burao,  Itirum,  Biilalacao,  Pola,  Finamalayan,  Naujan,  and  the  capital; 
and  the  traffic  is  carried  on  by  a  small  number  of  ships  running  to 
Manila  and  Batangaa.  The  town  of  Pola  has  extensive  nipa  groves, 
whose  products  are  exported  to  the  provinces  of  Batangas,  Tayabas, 
and  the  island  of  Marinduque.  Rattan,  diliman,  rajas,  buri,  and  wax, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  towns  of  Puerto  Galera,  Paluan,  and  Mam- 
burao;  tortoise  shell,  which  is  obtained  fiom  the  little  bordering 
islands;  large  canoes,  ma<le  from  a  single  piec«  of  wood,  which  are 
constructed, in  the  towns  of  Biico  and  Sabuaan;  sibueao,  which  is 
exported  from  Puerto  Gralera;  balao  oil,  pitch,  nigui,  and  cabonegro 
are  the  principal  article.^  of  export.  The  cultivation  of  hemp  ia 
increasing  rapidly,  although  at  the  present  time  but  little  is  gathered; 
and  within  the  last  few  years  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  the  vicinity  of  Oalapan.  Abra  de  Hog 
and  Mambuiuo  nave  given  good  re.sults  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
article,  as  last  year  l,2oO  piculs  were  exported.  The  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  long  established  in  the  towns  of  Hablayan  and  Santa  Cruz, 
produces  a  good  quality  similar  to  that  of  the  Igorrotes.  Cotton  is 
quite  abun(£intly  produced,  but  is  utilized  only  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, no  exportation  taking  place,  except  to  the  island  of  Iting. 
Grazing  in  Mindoro  is  scarcefy  worthy'  of  mention,  except  that  it 
exists  in  the  towns  of  Abi-a  de  Ilog,  Naujan,  and  Mangarin.  The  live 
stock  mised  is  ased  only  for  home  consumption,  perhaps  on  account 
of  lack  of  suitable  ships  for  exportation. 

There  in  found  in  the  forests  of  Mindoixi  an  indigenous  animal 
called  the  tamarao — a  species  of  buffalo  or  carabao,  but  smaller  and 
very  ferocious.  Its  horns  are  straight  and  not  semilunar,  as  in  the 
carabao.  It  is  hunted  with  lassoes  and  Unces,  and  in  the  attack  a 
thrust  is  made  for  the  eyes  or  the  chest.  But  any  method  of  hunting 
this  animal  is  very  dangerous,  and  the  natives  do  not  expose  them- 
selves to  it,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  protect  their  crops. 

Of  the  mineral  products  of  this  island  nothing  is  known  except  in 
regard  to  sulphur,  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  town  of 
Siibaan,  and  gypsum,  which  is  found  at  Naujan,  and  flint,  which  is 
exported  from  Bac6. 

The  ways  of  communication  arc  almost  all  by  sea,  and  arc  danger- 
ous, although  it  is  possible  to  go  by  land  from  the  Dead  town  to  the 
towns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.    It  is  preferable,  however, 


to  go  by  sea,  as  the  rugged  character  of  the  country  and  the  many 
rivers,  which  are  crossed  only  with  danger  on  account  of  the  croco- 
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diles,  and  the  moimtains  make  the  journey  by  land  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. The  towns  of  the  north  and  west  can  communicate  with  the 
capital  only  by  sea,  as  no  roads  by  land  exist  on  account  of  the  rugged 
mountain  chams  between  Puerto  Galera  and  Subaan. 
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ISLANDS  ADJACENT    TO   MINDORO. 

The  principal  islandu  adjacent  to  Mindoro  are,  on  the  northwest,  the 
Lubang  group;  on  the  northea^it,  the  Maranduque  group;  on  the 
tiouthwcst,  the  Iling  group;  and,  on  the  south,  the  Semaraza  group. 


The  island  of  Lubang  is  the  largest,  most  important,  and  only 
inhabitf'd  one  of  this  group.  It  is  16  mites  in  lengtii  from  northwest 
to  southeast  and  4  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  many  mdentation.i  on  the 
coast,  among  them  the  safe  harltor  of  Titig  and  several  bays  more  or 
less  protected.  The  land  in  the  interior  as  far  north  as  the  parallel  of 
Tilig  is  low  and  level,  and  from  this  point  south  broken  and  moun- 
tainous, the  highest  mountain  being  near  Gontin,  on  the  western 
coast,  south -southeast  of  the  town  of  Lubang. 


This  town,  situated  on  the  northern  coast  2  miles  from  Point  Sala, 
has  a  population  of  6,516.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Tagalogs, 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  hunting,  and  tishing.  During  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  a  mrge  number  of  turtles'  eggs  and  eggs  of  the 
brush  turkey  are  found  along  the  shores.  These  are  used  as  ^od  by  the 
natives.  The  other  islands  of  the  gi-oup  are  Ambil,  to  the  east  of 
Lubang;  the  Talinas  islands,  to  the  soutii  of  the  bay  of  Loog,  on  the 
southeastern  partof  the  island;  Mandani,  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Ambil; 
Malabatuan,  a  little  island  also  to  the  north  of  Ambil;  Cabra,  the  most 
western  of  the  group,  having  a  length  of  'i  miles  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  where  a  light-house  of  the  tirst  class  is  situated,  and  (toIo, 
the  most  eastern  island. 

MAKINHUQUE    (IROUP. 

The  principal  island  is  Marinduque,  situated  to  the  northeast  of 
Mindoro  and  south  of  Luzon.  It  is  almost  circular  in  shape,  25  miles 
in  diameter,  mountainous,  and  quite  high,  having  a  range  on  itsejistern 
side,  which  I'uns  from  north  to  south,  formed  by  the  Tapian,  San  Anto- 
nio, and  Marlanga  mountains.  The  land  is  fertile,  although  watered 
b^  small  rivers  only.  The  principal  product  of  the  island  is  rice. 
There  are  two  ports,  San  Andreas  on  the  northwest,  and  Santa  Cruz 
on  the  northeast,  and  a  few  bays  on  the  southeastern  and  western 
coasts,  which  offer  fairly  safe  anchorages,  according  to  the  prevailing 
monsoon  and  the  condition  of  the  sea. 

The  most  important  towns  are  Boac,  with  a  population  of  15,000, 
and  Santa  Cruz  de  Napo,  with  a  population  of  15,600,  I^arge  quanti- 
ties of  rice  are  exported.     The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Tagalogs. 

The  prin<npal  of  the  adjacent  islands  are  the  gi  oup  Tres  Kcyes  to  the 
southwest  of  Mompog,  Maninayan  to  the  northeast,  and  San  Andreas 
and  some  smaller  islands  to  the  northwest. 

ILINQ    GROUP. 

Iling,  the  principal  island  of  the  group,  has  a  length  of  10  miles 
from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  and  is  shaped  like  an  elongated 
triangle.     The  land  is  high  and  mountainous.     All  of  the  eastern  coast 
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is  high  and  covered  with  trees  and  extensive  mangrove  awamps,  which 
reach  to  the  shore,  except  at  the  point  on  the  southeast  just  opposite 
a  rough  andJagKcd  rock.  The  only  town,  cHlled  Iling,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  500  Tagalogs  and  Visayans  engaged  in  fishing.  Their  food  is 
mostly  fish,  turtle,  and  bolate  (sea  cucumbers). 

Just  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  ea.Htern  coast  is  the  island  of 
Ambolan,  which  is  of  medium  height  and  surrounded  with  reefs. 

SEHERARA    ISI^NDB. 

These  islandi^  include  the  islands  of  Semerara,  Naguhat,  Libagao, 
Sibolon,  Hibaton,  Oaluya,  Sibay,  and  Panagatan.  Semerara,  situated 
8  miles  southeajst  of  Point  Burancan,  southern  extremity'  of  Mindoro, 
is  8i  miles  in  length  from  north-northwest  to  south-southeast  and  4i 
miles  wide  on  the  south,  its  point  of  greatest  breadth.  The  island  is 
mountainous,  but  of  medium  height,  and  has  irregular  coasts.  It  has 
one  town  or  villt^e  situated  in  the  northeastern  part,  inhabited  by  150 
people,  who  are  eng^ed  in  collecting  the  sea  cucumbers  from  the 
shallows  which  surround  the  bay.  'rhe  channel  between  this  island 
and  Mindoro  is  free  from  rocks,  and  deep,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Captain  Villavicincio,  who  was  chief  of  the  hydi-ographic  commis- 
sion of  the  Philippines.  Coal  is  found  in  these  islands  near  the  shore 
at  a  depth  of  1  foot.  In  the  northern  part  it  is  of  good  quality;  in  the 
southern  part  of  but  medium  grade. 


This  is  a  small  island  situated  a  mile  northeast  of  Sememra,  and  is 
of  medium  height. 

This  island  is  8i  miles  to  the  east  of  Semerara,  and  i  miles  long 
from  north  to  .south  and  1^  miles  broad.  The  .southern  part  is  quite 
elevated,  reaching  a  height  of  190  meters  above  the  sea  level. 


The  island  of  Sibolon  is  lOi  miles  east  of  Semerara  and  Ct  miles  north 
of  Sibat©  and  is  surrounded  by  reefs. 


Sibay,  7i  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Semerara  and   aj  miles  from 
Caluya,  ia  a  small  island  05  meters  in  height. 


These  are  litttc  isles  and  reefs  south-soutliwest  of  Semerara  and  7 
miles  from  Cebu.  The  channel  between  the  most  eastern  islands  of 
this  group,  Semei-ara.  and  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Panay  is  19 
mites  wide  and  very  deep. 

ISLAND  OF  BUBIAS. 

BOCNDABIES   AND  OBNE&AL   CONDITION    OP  THE   COUNTRT. 

This  island  forms  a  comandancia.  It  is  narrow  and  long,  extending 
from  north -north  west  to  south -southeast,  and  is  situated  in  the  strait 
which  separates  Masbate  from  Amhos  C'annirines.     To  the  north  and 
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northeast  is  the  island  of  Luzon  and  to  the  southeast  the  island  of 
Ticao.  The  interior  ia  mountainous  and  craggy,  and  from  the  center 
rises  Mount  EngaRoso.  A  mountain  ranee  traverses  the  island  from 
northwest  to  southeast.  Toward  the  southwest  ia  the  little  island  of 
Gorion,  which  seems  to  he  a  continuation  of  this  mountain  range. 
On  the  northeastern  and  western  coasts  there  are  some  level  lands 
which  are  under  cultivation. 

AREA    AND    INHABITANTS. 

The  island  has  an  area  of  292  square  kilometer:^,  and  a  population  of 
1,703,  almost  all  Vicols.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  this  island 
was  inhabited  by  Moroa. 


The  only  town  is  San  Pascual,  on  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the 
island.  It  has  a  port  fronting  the  little  island  of  Buain,  and  ia  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  islands  and  shoals,  forming  narrow  chan- 
nels. It  Das,  tt^ethei'  with  the  village  of  Claveria,  a  population  of 
1.600,  who,  with  the  few  others  in  the  five  little  villages  not  far  dis- 
tant, constitute  the  total  population  of  the  island. 

PRODtKTTS,    IM>USTRY,    AND   COMMERCE. 

The  extensive  forests  of  this  island  produce  fine  building  woods,  but 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  out  they  are  not  worked. 
Tobacco  is  produced  in  small  quantities;  also  hemp,  sugar  cane,  choco- 
late, rice,  and  cocoanutj*.  There  is  an  abundance  of  live  stock,  which  is 
exported  to  Manila.  The  only  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  bayones, 
sugar  sacks  of  buri,  a  palm  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  forest,  and 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  island. 

THK  ISLANDS  OF  MASBATK  AND  TICAO. 

BOUNDARIES  AND  <IENeRAL   CONDITION   OF  THE   COUNTRY. 

The  island  of  Masbate  is  bounded  on  the  north  b}'  the  Strait  of  San 
Bernardino  and  by  the  seas  which  bathe  the  shores  of  Burias,  Cebu, 
Panay,  and  Romblon.  It  extends  from  northwest  to  southeast  for  a  dis- 
tance of  72  miles,  and  is  triangular  in  shape.  It  is  very  mountainous, 
there  being  a  high  central  chain  which  follows  a  semicircular  direction 
and  terminates  m  the  .southwestern  and  southeastern  points  of  the 
island,  throwing  out  spurs  to  the  northwest,  which  go  to  form  Point 
Bugni.  Other  points  of  less  importance  are  likewise  formed  by  spurs 
from  this  chain. 


Is  24  miles  in  length  from  northwest  to  southeast  and  4  miles  wide. 
It  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  coast  of  Albay.  The  land  is  covered 
with  vegetation  and  is  very  fertile.  Its  principal  ports,  although  none 
of  them  are  good,  are  San  Miguel  and  San  Jacmto.  Ticao  divides  the 
channel  of  the  same  name  into  two  channels — that  on  the  west,  formed 
with  Masbate,  65  miles  wide  in  its  narrowest  point,  and  that  on  the  west 
of  Luzon,  which  is  8i  miles  wide  and  is  most  frequented  by  ships, 
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AREA   AND   INHABITANTS. 

Masbate  and  Tioio  have  an  area  of  3,807  Hquare  kilometers,  and 
21,36(i  i-egiatcred  inhabitants.  Tho.se  in  the  central  part  are  Vic«l.>s 
and  those  in  the  south  Vicuiyans. 


Palanoc,  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  the  capital;  it  htm  a 
population  of  2,!*00.  Balono,  on  the  eastern  coa-st,  'A  miles  northwest  of 
the  port  of  Magdalcna,  ha.s  a  population  of  2,50l),  On  the  l>ays  of 
Uson  and  Nara  ^ere  are  towns  of  medium  size.,  as  well  as  on  the  l>av 
or  port  of  Calingan  on  the  eastern  coast.  Milagros  is  anotlier  small 
town,  having  a  population  of  3,441.  There  are  but  few  inlmliitants 
on  the  south  ana  west  of  the  island. 

In  Ticao  the  principal  town  is  San  Jacinto,  on  the  i^rt  of  the 
same  name;  it  has  a  population  of  2,(S24,  and  is  a  fairly  good  port. 

LANGUAGES. 

Although  the  population  is  fairly  homogeneous,  the  same  can  not 
be  said  of  the  language.  Vicol,  'Pagolog,  and  Visaya  are  spoken, 
accoi'ding  to  the  distances  of  the  towns  from  the  mother  provinces  of 
these  dialects.  Thus,  in  Raleno  and  Luang,  Tagalog  is  spoken  by 
preference;  in  Ticao  and  Uson,  Vicol;  and  in  Palanac,  Cahngan  and 
Milagros  Visaya. 

PRODUCTS,    INDUSTRY,    AND    COSIMERCE. 

The  i^ricultural  products,  although  in  general  like  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  archipelago,  are  very  few;  this  being  especially  true  of  rice, 
which  has  to  lie  imported,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  chocolate,  and  hemp. 
In  Magdalenn,  Masbate,  Calingan,  and  San  Jacinto  tol»aeco  is  produced; 
in  quality  it  is  very  strong,  and,  though  much  valued  by  the  Vicols, 
brings  but  a  low  price  in  Manila.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth 
is  grazing,  which  has  increased  greatly  during  the  last  few  years. 
Inoustry  is  limited  to  the  gathernig  of  forest  products,  to  fisheries, 
hunting,  weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  palni  mats,  which,  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  the  work  and  the  dumbility  of  the  colors,  have 
attracted  attention  from  European  expositions.  Commerce  is  limited 
to  the  expoi-tation  of  agricultural  and  forc.st  products  and  cattle,  and 
the  importation  of  rice  and  groceries  from  Europe,  The  natives  col- 
lect some  gold  from  the  sands  in  the  rivers. 

ADJACENT   ISLANDS. 

San  Miguel  and  Mataban  are,  respecti^'ely,  northwest  and  southeast 
of  Ticao.  There  is  a  small  island  in  the  port  of  Barrenv,  in  the  north 
of  Masbate;  also  the  island  of  Deagais,  in  the  llay  of  Nam;  the 
island  of  Bugton,  in  the  port  of  Calaingan;  the  island  of  Nara, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name;  Asid,  to  the  .south  of 
Maslmte;  the  Zapnto  and  Initotolo  Islands,  to  the  southwest  of  Point 
Pulanduta.  On  the  western  coast  are  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Nin, 
Mapayagnan,  and  Majaba. 
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CALAMIANES  AND  CUY08  ISLANDS. 

The  Calamianea  and  Oujos  islands  are  usually  grouped  bj  authors 
under  the  name  of  "  Calamianes."  According  to  tnis,  the  Calamianes 
include  a  group  of  more  than  100  islands,  situated  between  Paragua 
on  the  southeast,  Mindoro  on  the  north,  Faaay  on  the  east,  and  the 
Mindoro  Sea  on  the  south.  AU  of  these  islands  are,  in  general, 
mountainous  and  ru^ed  and  covered  with  vegetation. 

AR&A   AND   INHABITANTS. 

The  total  area  of  these  groups  is  1,600  square  miles,  and  the  total 
number  of  registered  inhabitants  14,291.  They  are  for  the  moat  part 
Visayans  and  the  Calamianes,  or  Tagbanuas.  The  mountains  of  the 
large  islands  of  Oalimian  and  Busuanga  are  inhabited  by  p^ans, 
probably  of  the  Negrito  race.  The  island  of  Agutaya,  in  the  Cuyos 
group,  18  inhabited  ny  the  Agutainos,  a  special  Malayan  race. 

ISLANDS  AND   TOWNS. 

The  principal  islands  are:  Calibangbagan,  situated  8  miles  east  of  the 
northern  point  of  Paragua;  it  is  ^i  miles  long  from  northwest  to 
southeast. 

LINACAPAN. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  numerous  group,  situated  between  the 
northeast  coast  ot  Paragua  and  the  island  of  Calimian,  at  a  distance  of 
12  miles  from  the  latter;  it  is  10  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  its  north  coast  f  oiins  two  deep  bays.  On  the  eastern  side  are  seen 
various  bold  conical-formed  points.  In  an  angle  to  the  southwest 
there  is  the  little  town  of  San  Nicolas. 

CABULUAN  ISLANDS. 

This  ia  a  little  group  situated  to  the  southeast,  14  miles  from  the 
point  northeast  of  Linacapan.  It  is  composed  of  two  large  islands 
and  a  number  of  small  islands  and  rocks. 


To  the  northeast  of  Cabiialauan,  is  of  medium  height  and  is  formed 
of  a  central  hill. 


MALUBVTOLUBUT 


Is  situated  10  miles  to  the  east  northeast  of  the  island  of  Culili  and 
is  the  most  northwestern  of  the  Linacapan  Islands. 


Is  situated  between  the  islands  of  Malubut  aud  Calibangb^;an. 
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the  largest  one  of  the  Calamianes  Group,  is  about  34  miles  long  from 
northwest,  one-fourth  west  to  southeast,  one-fourth  east,  and  i»  18 
miles  wide  in  its  broadest  part.  It  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  its 
coasts  are  indented  by  numerous  deep  gulfs  and  bays.  Its  northeast 
coast,  with  the  multitude  of  little  islands  near  it,  forms  the  west  (»UMt 
of  the  channel  west  of  Apo.  The  island  is  mountainous,  little  populated, 
and  little  cultivated,  although  its  soil  is  fertile  and  suitable  for  the 
oultivation  of  the  usual  pr<wucta  of  the  archipelago,  but  its  inhabit- 
ants, almost  all  united  in  the  town  of  Busuanga,  occupy  themselves 
principally  in  gathering  sea  cucumbers  and  collecting  nests  of  salan- 


This  island  is  situated  at  the  wcst«rn  entrance  of  the  stmit  of  Ooron 
and  extends  from  cast  U>  west  a  distance  of  4  miles,  being  li  miles 
broad  at  its  widest  part.     It  is  surrounded  )>y  little  islands  and  reefs. 


Thi3  island  is  situated  to  the  southwest  uf  Busuanga;  it  is  very  high, 
Tovky,  and  without  vegetation.  It  measures  11  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  4^  miles  from  east  to  west. 


This  island,  also  called  Calamian,  is  situated  southwest  of  Bu-suanga, 
from  which  it  i.-^  separated  bv  a  channel  3  or  4  miles  wide.  The 
chief  town  is  Culion,  situatea  on  the  northeast  coast,  on  a  point 
north  of  a  good  port,  and  has  a  population  of  2,100.  The  soil  is  Very 
fertile,  but  the  inhabitants  cultivate  it  but  little,  raising  only  a  small 
amount  of  rice  and  occupying  themselves  almost  exclusivelv  in  gath- 
ering sea  cucumbers,  birds  nests,  and  wax,  which  latter  is  of  superior 
q^uality.  All  of  the  islands  of  the  Calamianes  Group  abound  in  rep- 
tiles, deer,  wild  hogs,  and  birds,  which  destroy  the  crops.  The  bamboo 
of  this  island  is  of  a  special  kind. 

(!Uy08    ISLANDS. 

These  islands  are  situated  to  the  south  of  Minduro,  halfway 
between  the  west  coa.st  of  Panay  and  the  northeast  coast  of  Pai-agua. 
They  fonn  a  group  composed  of  a  multitude  of  high  and  ro<^ky  islands 
and  isles  which  occupy  a  sea  space  approximately  circular  and  45 
miles  in  diameter. 

This  island  is  also  called  "Gran  Cuyo;"  it  extends  from  northeast  to 
southwest  a  distance  of  7i  miles,  Iwmg  4  miles  in  breadth;  a  little 
mountain  chain  divides  it  longitudinally.  On  the  western  coast  is 
situated  the  town  of  Cuyo,  the  capital  of  all  the  Calamianes,  considered 
politically.  It  has  a  population  of  *i,300.  These  people  are  o<'cupied 
principally  in  the  collecting  of  sea  cucumbers,  turtles,  and  pearls,  and 

'.SoDw  details  c^Qcerning  these  nesia  may  be  found  in  thi;  article  oti  TMtylogy. 
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the  gathering  of  hii-ds'  ni'^ts  in  the  islandrt  of  Farajjua  and  Culion, 
where  they  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  greatest  n)iunaiini-e:  they  also 
raise  hogs  and  variouf^  kindij  of  fowlu. 


is  situated  Qi  miles  northwest  of  the  island  of  Cuyo,  and  is  .'^mall,  clean, 
and  urei'ipitous,  and  formed  of  a  central  mountain.  Near  by,  to  the 
northeast  of  Ouyo,  are  the  little  islands  of  Siparay  'f  uebuque,  and  the 
isles  of  Tayanayan  and  Cocoro,  these  two  being  almost  united. 


This  island  is  situated  almost  in  -the  center  of  the  group,  and  is  3 
miles  long  from  north  to  south;  it  is  bold  and  precipitous  on  all  sides 
except  the  southwest,  and  is  surrounded  by  various  small  islands,  .such 
as  Dit  on  the  north-northwest,  Maraoanao  on  the  northeast,  Mataza- 
bis  to  the  east-southeast,  Guinlabo,  Paya,  Patunga.  Pamitinan,  and 
Lubic  on  the  southwest,  Oco,  Imaranan,  and  Sean  on  the  west.  The 
town  of  Agutaya  has  a  population  of  2,064  inhabitants. 

LANGUAGES. 

Calamian,  Vicol,  and  Visaya  are  spoken,  the  latter  especially  on  the 
Onyos  Islands,  which  are  nearest  to  Panay.     After  Calamian  and  Tag- 
banua,  it  is  the  langu^e  most  generally  spoken  in  the  C'alaniiunes.  - 
In  the  island  of  Agutaya  a  special  dialect  called  Agutiano  it*  spoken. 
Coyuno  is  spokeu  in  the  islands  nearest  to  Paragiia. 

PRO  DUCTS. 

These  have  already  been  indicated  in  speaking  of  the  towns.  In 
genei-al,  it  inav  be  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  occu- 
pied more  in  fishing  and  hunting  than  in  agriculture.  They  cultivah' 
the  land  only  for  the  production  of  articles  of  food  of  prime  necessity 
which  are  used  in  the  islands  themselves.  They  export  bamboo,  wax, 
and,  during  the  past  few  years,  chocolate,  the  cultivation  of  which  is 
increasing,  and  some  cattle.  The  industries  are  limited  to  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  and  cloth,  espe<^ia11y  that  made  from  hemp.  In  some 
of  the  islands  gold  is  found. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

TISATAS  (A). 

ISLANDS  OF  ROMBLON  AND  PANAY. 

[Mapg  Nos.  16  and  20  o[  the  Atlu  ol  the  PblllpplneK] 

iNTBODncnoN. 

The  Visayao  Islands,  formerly  called  lalas  de  Pintados  (islands  of 
the  painted  men),  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  archipelago,  between 
Luzon  on  the  north,  Mindoro  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  on  tiie  east,  and 
Paragua  oo  the  west.  They  are  situated  between  9"  2'  and  '  2°  39' 
north  latitude,  and  between  121°  48'  and  125°  50'  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich. 

The  total  are^  of  the  Visayas  is  57,714  square  kilometers,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  2,2012,565.  The  group  may  be  divided  into 
three  mrtti,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  three  chapters,  as  follows: 
First,  Komblon  and  Panay;  second,  Negros,  Cebu,  and  Bohol;  third, 
Samar  and  Leyte. 

Something  will  be  said  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  principal 
islands  as  these  are  spoken  of. 

ROMBLON  GROUP. 


The  Bomblon  group  includes  the  islands  of  Romblon,  Bantan, 
Maestre  de  Campo,  Sibuyan,  Simara,  Tablas,  and  the  small  adjoin- 
ing islands.  On  the  north  arc  Marinduquc,  Luzon,  and  Burias;  on 
the  south  Panay,  on  the  east  Masbate,  and  on  the  west  Mindoro. 
They  are  situated  between  the  parallels  of  12°  3'  and  13°  14'  north 
latitude,  and  131°  34'  and  122°  50'  east  longitude  from  Greenwich. 


They  have  an  area  of  1,278  square  kilometers,  and  a  population  of 
34,S28,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Visayans.  In  the  island  of 
Tablas  there  are  some  p^fans  of  the  Negrito  race,  and  in  the  same 
island  and  in  Komblon  some  Manguianes. 

ISLANDS   AND  TOWKS. 

The  most  northern  group  is  formed  of  the  islands  of  Maestre  de 
Campo,  Iknton,  Bantoncillo,  and  Simara,  which  form,  with  the  coasts 
of  Mindoro  on  the  we^t,  Marinduque  on  the  north,  and  Tablas  on  the 
south,  very  deep  and  clear  channels.  These  are  well-known  and  much 
frequented  by  Philippine  boats,  which  pass  through  the  Strait  of  Isia 
Verde  on  their  way  from  Manila  to  Iloilo,  Negros,  Cebu,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  archipelago. 
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This  island  is  situated  11  miles  southeast  of  the  nearest  land;  the 
elevated  hill  formed  by  Mouut  Dumali  in  Miudoro.  It  is  circular  in 
form,  3i  miles  io  diameter  and  very  mountainous  and  high.  The  prin- 
cipal anchon^^es  are  Concepciou  and  Sibali  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  island. 

DOB   HKBUAHAB 

are  two  small,  level  islands,  42  meters  in  height  and  very  close 
together,  situated  5  mile^  northeast  one-quarter  east  of  Maestre  de 
Campo;  the  western  one  is  called  Carlota. 

This  island  is  situated  18  miles  east  of  Maestre  de  Campo  and  7  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  the  island  called  Isabel,  to  the  eastof  Dob  Hermanas. 
It  is  about  4  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  the  same  from  east  to  west; 
it  is  high  and  precipitous,  except  on  the  southern  side,  where  there  is 
a  emalTrocky  reef.  On  the  eastern  coast  there  is  a  small  baVj  where 
the  town  of  Banton  is  situated.  The  soil  of  the  entire  island  is  quite 
sterile.  The  town  has  a  population  of  4,068.  A  small  quantity  of 
tobacco,  of  poor  quality,  is  produced  here.  There  is  a  mine  of  gyp- 
sum of  excellent  quality  and  another  of  almager  of  very  poor  quality. 


a  little  island  situated  to  the  southwest  of  Banton,  is  very  narrow  and 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  from  north  to  south. 


This  island  is  situated  approximately  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 
between  Banton  and  the  north  of  Tablas.  There  is  one  small  town 
called  Corcuera,  which  has  a  population  of  2,064. 

TABLAB. 

This  long,  narrow  island,  extending  from  north  to  south,  between 
the  little  group  of  Banton  and  Bantoncillo  on  the  north,  and  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  island  of  Panay  on  the  south,  separates  the 
channel  southeast  of  Mindoro  called  Tablazo  from  that  of  Capiz, 
which  will  be  spoken  of  later.  It  is  35  miles  long,  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  10  miles  wide  in  its  broadest  part.  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous, in  the  extreme  north  there  being  a  mountain  called  Cabeza 
de  Tablas,  733  meters  high,  which  dominates  the  entire  ishind.  On 
the  southwestern  coast  there  is  a  town  and  port  of  Looc,  the  best  in 
the  island.  The  town  has  a  population  of  6,463.  There  are  three 
other  towns  on  the  island,  as  follows:  Odiongan,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
with  a  population  of  5,651;  Badajoz,  with  9,461,  and  Salado,  with 
2,274. 


This  island  divides  the  strait  between  Panay  and  Tablas.     It  is  quite 
mouutainous. 


This  island  is  situated  6  miles  to  the  east  of  the  northeastern  part  of 
Tablas;  it  is  8^  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  4i  miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  It  is  very  rich  in  quartz,  marble,  and  slate.  The 
port  of  Romblon,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  western  coast  of  the  island, 
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although  small,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Visayas.  In  front  of  the  port 
is  the  small  island  of  Lubung.  On  point  Sobang  there  is  a  light- 
house, as  a  guide  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  At  the  foot  of  a  high 
mountain,  just  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  the  principal  town  of  £e 
island,  Romblon,  which  has  a  population  of  7,2(ii{. 


This  island  ia  situated  to  the  north  of  Lubung,  7i  cables  length  from 
the  northwest  coast  of  Romblon. 


This  island  is  situated  a  mile  north  noHhwest  of  Alad. 


This  island  is  quite  mountainous,  and  almost  in  the  center  there 
arises  from  among  others  the  peak  called  "Sibuyan,'^  which  dominates 
the  entire  island.  The  island  is  17  miles  long,  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  and  yi  miles  broad,  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Thci-e 
are  three  principal  rivers.  The  Mabalog  rises  on  the  highest  peak  of 
the  island  on  the  southwestern  side  and  rails  in  beautiful  cascades  into 
an  extensive  valley,  which,  along  with  several  smaller  streams,  it 
watei's,  finally  discKarging  on  an  extensive  sand  l>ejicli  but  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  Point  Mabalog,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
The  Cambulayan  has  its  source  on  the  western  side  of  Sibuyan,  winds 
its  way  around  several  mountains  which  it  encounters  in  its  course, 
and,  increasing  its  volume  from  scvei-al  small  rivers,  empties  to  the 
east  of  the  island  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Point  Cambulayan. 
The  Nailog  has  ibi  source  on  the  heights  of  one  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  northwest.  After  receiving  the  waters  of  sevci-al  small  nvers, 
it  flows  through  the  most  extensive  valley  of  the  island  and  empties 
on  the  north  over  a  sandy  beach,  aWut  the  center  of  a  Iwy  situated 
between  points  Balaring  and  Pagdulog. 

There  are,  besides,  many  smaller  rivers  or  creeks,  all  containing  as 
fine  drinking  water  as  is  found  in  the  archipelago.  The  island  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  has  beautiful  lowlands  suitable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  different  articles,  but  it^  inhabitants  live  in  the  greatiuit  miserj 
and  plant  only  such  thin^  asare  absolutely  necessary  for  their  exist- 
ence, being  engaged  in  the  collection  of  sea  cucuml)ei's  and  tortoise 
shell,  and  also  in  the  ooUei^'tion  of  gold  from  the  platter  mines  of  the 
Nailog  Kiver.  The  Mauguianes,  who  live  in  the  mountains,  are  quite 
pacific,  but  not  at  all  addicted  to  work  and  so  dirty  that  the  most  of 
them  go  naked  and  are  covei-ed  with  all  kinds  of  repugnant  cutaneoas 
eruptions.  The  island  has  three  towns  belonging  to  tlie  district  of 
Komblon^ — Capdio<'an,  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  a  ixipulatiun  of  3, 7 1)7; 
Alagallaues,  on  the  northern  coast,  with  1,744,  and  Azagra.  with  3,798, 
There  are  also  sevenil  villagej*  scattered  along  the  <ioast.  In  the 
interior  there  are  trilH's  of  Manguianes  who  have  never  l>een  subju- 
^ted.  The  sea  spa<'e  l>etween  Roni))loii,  Sibuyan  and  its  adja<^ent 
islands,  and  Panay  is  called  by  seafaring  men  the  Tabla»o  de  Capiz. 


Visayo  is  gencmlly  spoken,  exc-ept  by  the  Manguianei^  who  use 
their  own  language.  i     .^^  -  OoOqIc 
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Id  the  towns  of  tbis  eroup  v&rioiis  products  are  produced  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  tobacco  of  rather  infe- 
rior quaJity  ia  raised.  During  the  last  few  years  the  exportation  of 
copra  from  Romblon  has  assumed  respectable  proportions.  A  certain 
amount  3f  gum  mastic  is  exported  from  Romblon  and  Sibuyan.  The 
marble  quarries  of  Romblon  are  also  worked  to  some  extent. 

THE    ISLAND   OF    PANAT    AND  ADJACENT   ISLANDS. 


The  island  of  Panay,  belonging  to  tlie  Visayan  group,  is  situated 
between  parallels  of  latitude  ll'^  55'  and  10"^  24'  north,  and  longitude 
121°  49'  and  123°  9'  east  from  Greenwich.  To  the  north  extends  the 
Tablazo  de  Capiz,  or  little  inland  sea,  included  between  the  islands  of 
Tablas,  Romblon,  Sibuyan,  and  Masbate.  As  bas  been  said,  on  the 
east  the  Straits  of  Concepcion  and  Iloilo  separate  it  from  the  numerous 
adjacent  islands  and  the  island  of  Negros,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
extends  the  important  inland  sea  known  as  the  Sea  of  Joioor  of  Min- 
doro,  which  separates  it  from  Negros,  Paragua,  the  Cagayanes  group, 
and  the  Cuyos  and  Calamianes  ^oups.  All  of  the  islands  and  isles 
adjacent,  and  some  of  those  farther  away,  belong  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  districts  into  which  this  island  is  divided.  It  may  be  said, 
in  a  general  way,  Uiat  the  shape  of  the  island  is  triangular,  the  three 
sides  extending  from  west-northwest  to  east-southeast,  from  northeast 
to  southwest,  and  from  northwest  to  south-southwest.  In  general  the 
island  is  mountainous,  although  there  are  many  extensive  and  very 
fertile  valleys. 


The  total  area,  including  the  adjacent  islands,  is  13,583  square  kilo- 
meters; the  population,  756,786,  the  most  of  whom  are  Visayans. 
There  are  several  thousand  pagans,  called  Mundos,  dwelling  in  the 
mountains,  and  also  some  Negritos  in  some  of  the  mountain  chains. 


The  mountain  ranges  foim  natural  divisions  for  the  provinces  or 
districts  of  the  island.  These  are  Antique,  Capiz,  Iloilo,  and  the 
comandancia.  or  district  of  Concepcion. 


The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Panay  is  well  known.  Among  the  various 
woods  may  be  mentioned  molave.  ebony,  and  sibucao.  of  which  large 
quantities  are  annually  exported  to  Chma.  So,  too,  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Iloilo,  in  the  comandancia  of  Concepcion  and  in  Gut- 
maras,  fine  woods  are  found  in  large  quantities,  but  the  province  most 
celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its  forest  products  is  Capiz,  where  as 
many  as  87  varieties  of  excellent  building  woods  ai'e  known.  From 
the  forests  hirge  quantities  of  honey,  wax,  and  pitch  are  gathered. 
The  mineral  resources  of  this  island  are  of  little  impoiiance.  Quick- 
silver is  believed  to  exist;  so,  too,  with  copper,  although  its  situation  is 
unknown.  It  is  probable  that  beds  of  iron  ore  exist  in  some  of  the 
mountains,  and  there  are  many  places  in  which  gold  is  or  may  lie 
worked^  such  tm  the  vicinity  of  Dumarao,  Binatusan  and  Lausan,  etc. 
There  are  indications  of  uoal  or  lignite  in  Busuanga,  Balatc,  Valder- 
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miuii,  and  other  points.  Scvcrul  quarries  are  worked,  such  as  those 
of  Morobozo,  (lutujan,  Timunan,  and  I^n.  There  are  also  fine  mar- 
bles found,  and  a  beautiful  tonalito,  whioh  may  be  substituted.  Lime 
of  most  excellent  quality  is  abundant  in  the  district  of  Iloilo,  where 
various  quarries  of  cxeefleut  quality  and  hardness  arc  found,  partieu- 
larly  in  Igbams  and  in  Mount  Tinieoan.  Cotton,  corn,  chocolate,  pep- 
per, coffee.  tol)acco,  sugar  cane  and  rice  are  cultivated  with  much  suc- 
cess; the  Wt  two  of  excellent  quality  and  in  large  quantities.  On  it« 
grazing  lands,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  its  area,  much  live  stock  is 
raised,  in  the  district  of  Capiz  alone  there  being  more  than  50,000 
head,  the  greater  part  of  tnem  carabaos.  The  norses  of  Iloilo  are 
ereatly  prized.  Wild  animals  are  very  abundant,  especiaQy  buffalo, 
deer,  wild  h<^,  etc.  Crocodiles  abound  in  the  rivers,  and  fish  and 
shells  in  the  waters  of  the  sea;  tortoise  shell  is  also  found. 

THE  ISLANDS  ADJACENT  1X>  PANAY. 

The  principal  of  these  are:  On  the  north  coast,  Borocay,  the  little 
islands  of  Mobay,  and  Tuat,  Ocutaya,  the  little  Zapatos,  the  North 
and  South  Ciigantes  or  Sibuluac,  Cabay  and  Sibuluac  Lalaque.  On 
the  east  coast,  Maninigo,  Nabunut,  Balbagan,  Tumumalayum,  Gigau- 
tes,  Biunluanganan,  Calaguaii,  Sigocon,  C^naz,  Luginut,  Bayas,  Pan- 
de-Azucar,  C&lebi-a,  Tagil,  Malangaban,  Danao,  Sombrero  Bagalri, 
Fa^ubiinhan,  the  little  islands  of  Sal  and  Seite  Pecados,  Guimaras, 
Nalunga  and  Nadulao,  and  Unison.  On  the  western  coast,  ilangiurn, 
Balbat^ii,  Maralison  Islands,  and  the  reefs  of  Cagayaaes,  or  the  seas 
of  Cagayan,  Cagancillo,  Calija,  and  Caville. 

We  mil  speak  briefly  of  some  of  the  more  important. 


This  island  is  near  the  coast  of  Panay  and  is  the  largest  of  the  five 
northern  islands  which  aie  found  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  channel 
to  Iloilo,  It  is  about  5  miles  long,  and  of  the  two  notable  peaku 
whioh  are  seen  the  highest  has  an  elevation  of  021  meters  alwve  sea 
level.     There  are  various  smaller  islands  in  the  vicinity. 


This  is  a  group  of  seven  islands,  or  rather  large  rocks,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel  from  the  Iguana  bankandalittle  before  reaching 
the  sheltered  water  formed  by  the  northern  point  of  Guimaras  and  the 
coast  of  Panay.  The  highest  of  these  ia  about  S  meters  above  the 
water,  and  all  of  them  are  precipitous. 


This  island  is  .'situated  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  strait  which 
sepanites  Paiiav  and  Negros;  it  is  very  flat  in  fi-ont  of  the  coast  of 
Iloilo,  with  which  it  forms  the  channel  of  this  name.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  pi-oduces  rice,  hemp,  cotton,  corn,  and  toba<'co  in  small  quantities. 
The  most  important  towns  are  Buenavista,  with  4,383  inhabitants; 
Nagaba,  with  6,as»7,  Ix'sides  a  large  number  of  small  villages.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  island  are  (x-cupiod  only  in  agriculture.  Thev  also 
engage  in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  in  the  manurai'.ture  of  the^orcTinajTy 
and  hner  fabrics.  i     ;,.  ■■  CtOOqIc 
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Toward  the  southeaat  of  Giiimaras  are  the  little  islauds  of  Nadulao, 
Lalunga,  Inampulugan,  Nanoy  (Tuinaiion,  and  Paaabulon,  and  other 
smaller  islaods  of  little  importance. 

THE   DlOT-RICr  OR   PROVINCE    OP   ANTIQUE 


The  diatrictor  province  of  Antique  in  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
district  uf  Capiz,  on  the  east  by  that  of  lloilo,  and  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  sea. 


The  total  area  of  this  district  in  472  square  kilometers,  27  of  these 
belonging  to  the  adjacent  islands.  The  number  of  registered  inhabit- 
ants is  115,434. 


A  somewhat  modified  form  of  Yisayan  is  spokei 


There  are  19  towns  having  a  population  of  over  10,000,  among  which 
are  Sibol&m,  Culasi,  and  Pandan.  Antique  itself  has  10,929;  San  Jose 
de  Buenavista,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  ti,000;  it  is  situated  to 
the  south  of  Point  Dalipe,  on  level  ground,  and  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance,  as  is  indicated  by  its  name.  Besides  the  capital  town  are 
the  following:  Anmuy,  with  a  population  of  5,000;  Antique,  10,929; 
Barbaza,  6,334;  Bugason,  12,097;  Cagancillo,  2,316;  Culasi,  10,382; 
Dao,  7,635,  EgaBa  and  Guisijan,  3,086;  Malupa,  2,534;  Pandan,  8,837; 
Patnongon  and  San  Remigio,  2,976;  San  Pedro,  6,190;  Sebaste  and 
Sibolam,  13,493;  Tibiao,  Valderrama,  and  Caritan.  Among  these 
Sibolam,  with  a  population  of  15,000,  Pulasi,  Pandan,  and  Antique, 
the  former  capital,  figure  as  the  most  important.  The  number  of 
villages  is  53  and  of  hamlets  5.  There  are,  besides,  many  hamlets  of 
conquered  p^ans. 


Within  a  few  years  this  region  has  begun  to  develop  agriculturally, 
and  uow  produces  considerable  quantities  of  rice  and  sugar  oiine  and 
lesser  quantities  of  subacao,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  tobacco  of  excellent 

auality.  In  addition  to  agriculture,  grazing  is  carried  on,  likewise 
le  manufacture  of  sugar.  Industries  are  conlined  to  the  manufacture 
of  fabrics  from  pineapple  fiber,  jusi,  and  sinamay,  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  some  12^000  women  in  about  7,000  shops.  There  is  but  little 
commerce  in  the  interior.  The  export  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
small  boats,  which  carry  to  lloilo  and  Manila  sugar,  hemp,  rice,  and 
manufactured  goods  in  large  quantities,  and  si^cao,  hides,  etc.,  in 
smaller  quantities.  The  importation  in  1870  was  87,478  piculs,  and 
the  exfwrtation  197,809,  The  forests  contain  a  great  variety  of  excel- 
lent building  and  cabinet  woods,  such  as  molave,  ipil,  banaba,  durigon, 
alintatao,  narra,  etc. ;  an  abundance  of  pitch,  resin  gum,  mastic  wax, 
and  honey  is  also  obtained  in  the  forests.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Antique  there  are  also  found  immense  beds  of  marble  pf  various 
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colors  and  structure,  more  or  less  fine,  but  these  have  not  been 
worked.  In  the  island  of  N^as  seashells  are  found  in  abundance. 
"  During  the  dry  season  the  rot^s  can  be  traversed  without  difBculty, 
but  during  the  wet  season  they  become  impassable  for  carriages. 
There  are  two  cai-t  roads  which  communicate  with  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts; one  starts  from  the  town  of  San  Jose,  passing  through  all  of 
the  towns  to  the  north  and  unit«s  with  the  road  in  the  district  of 
Capiz,  at  Navas.  The  other,  starting  from  San  Jose,  follows  along 
through  Antique  and  joins  with  a  road  in  the  province  of  Iloilo,  at  the 
town  of  San  Joakin.  These  roads  are  interrupted  by  the  mountains 
to  the  north  and  south,  being  reduced  to  paths  more  or  less  inm-ccs- 
sible,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

PKOVINtlE    OR    IHSTRKTT   OF   CAPIZ. 


This  district  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Panay,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  from  Point  Bulacali  to  Point  Naso  by  the  sea,  on 
the  southeast  bv  the  mountain  chain  which  separates  it  from  Iloilo, 
and  on  the  southwest  by  the  mountain  which  separates  it  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Antique.  Included  in  this  province  are  the  islands  of  Carabo^ 
and  Busacay  and  the  smaller  islands  of  Tabon,  Malaya,  Marava, 
Mahabangpulo,  Masuleg,  Fued,  Batongbagni,  Matalinga,  Olutaya, 
Magotalipan,  Negtig,  Nasanda,  Manapao,  Hanagay,  and  .some  others. 

The  area  of  the  province  is  4,547  square  kilometers,  and  of  the 
islands  55  square  kilometers. 


The  country  for  the  most  part  is  flat  and  low,  and  exposed  to 
frequent  floods,  except  in  the  towns  of  Banga,  Buruanga,  Jamindang, 
and  Sapian,  which  are  situated  in  the  mountains.  AU  of  the  others 
occupy  extensive  lowlands,  which  are  exceedingly  fertile  because  of 
the  large  number  of  rivers  and  creeka  which  water  them. 


The  population  is  about  224,000,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
this  exactly  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  people  scattered 
throughout  the  mountains  of  Batate,  Ibajay,  Libacao,  Madalag,  and 
Tapas,  who  acknowledge  no  other  authority  than  that  of  their  head 
men. 


The  capital,  Capiz,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Panay,  has  a 
population  of  22,000.  Its  appearance  is  very  beautiful,  the  level 
land  being  trnvei-sed  by  broad  nighwaya,  which  offer  communication 
with  Iloilo  and  Antique.  For  its  defense  it  has  a  small  fort,  contain- 
ing a  garrison.  It  is  a  telegraph  station.  Other  towns  are  Balete, 
Banga,  Bitan,  Buruanga,  CaUvo,  Cuartero,  Dao,  Dumalag,  Dumaras, 
Ibajay,  Ivisan,  Jimeno,  Jamindang,  Jagn^'a,  Lezo,  Libacao.  Loctu- 
gan,  Ma-Ayon,  Maoato,  Madal^,  Malinao,  Mambusao,  Navas,  Numan- 
cia,  PBna\',  1I>,6T2;  Pilar,  14,448:  Pontevedra,  11,800;  Paaitan,Sapiau, 
Sitrma,  Taniralan,  and  Tapaz.  ^~-  i 
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The  forest  producte  are  very  abundant,  there  being  not  less  than  87 
species  of  buuding  wood».  They  are,  however,  very  scarce  near  the 
capital  and  the  coast  towns.  Pitch  and  resins  of  various  kinds  are 
obtained.  Agriculture  has  advanced  greatly  during  the  last  few  years, 
among  the  pi^oducts  being  rice,  sugar,  tol^cco,  hemp,  indigo,  choco- 
late, and  corn.  The  maniuacture  of  alcohol  is  of  special  importance, 
and  includes  some  very  large  distilleries,  the  total  annual  product  being 
more  than  500,000  liters.  Among  other  industries  may  be  mentioned  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  sacks,  hate  of  palm  leaf,  and  baskets,  and  fabrics 
of  silk,  cotton,  and  hemp.  These  industries  are  common  throughout 
the  province.  Commerce  is  not  very  flourishing.  Trade  is  carried  on 
at  the  weekly  fairs,  held  on  indicated  days  in  aU  towns,  the  principal 
articles  of  trade  being  rice,  hemp,  pineapple  fiber  cloth,  and  dry  fish, 
The  export  trade  is  carried  on  in  small  coasting  vessels.  Live  stock 
figures  among  the  wealth  of  the  district,  there  being  45,6iH  bead, 
having  an  approximate  value  of  $324,504.  The  hijghways  are  in  good 
condition  during  the  dry  season,  but  are  almost  impassable  for  car- 
riages during  thewetseason.  In  certain  parts  of  the  district  there  are 
mines  of  gold  and  other  metals. 


THE    UISTRICI   OK   IIXJILO. 


This  district  includes  all  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  island  of 
Panay,  from  Point  Bula  Cate,  in  latitude  11'-'  34'  north  on  the  northeast, 
to  Point  Nasog,  in  latitude  lO'^  24'  north  on  the  south.  It  has  a  coast 
line  of  140  mi^s.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  district  of  Capiz,  on  the 
east  by  the  strait  and  island  of  Guimaras,  on  the  west  by  the  province 
of  Antique,  and  on  Che  south  by  the  Mindoro  Sea.  The  following 
islands  pertain  to  the  district  of  Iloilo:  Guimaras  and  Inampulugan 
and  the  little  islands  of  Nadules,  Salinga,  Nanay,  Nalihas,  Nagarao, 
Susan,  Guianon,  Panabulon,  Lugaran,  Tandog,  Babalod,  Tunginban, 
and  the  group  of  Siete  Pecados,  and  others  more  insignificant  still. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  district  is  that  of  a  well  cultivated  and 
planted  park,  dotted  with  well-built  and  commodious  houses,  which 
arc  shaded  by  beautiful  fruit  trees.  The  towns  are  almost  all  large, 
clean,  and  well  built.  In  no  other  province  or  district  are  there  so 
many  beautiful  churches;  they  are  all  of  stone,  their  architecture  being 
pleasing.  The  cemetery  of  laninay  is  especially  notable.  No  other 
province  is  crossed  by  as  many  well-built  roads  and  byways. 


Theai-ea  is  3,755  square  kilometers,  not  counting  the  SOti  -square 
kilometers  of  the  comandancia  of  Ooncepcion,  which  in  i-eality  belongs 
to  this  district.  The  area  of  the  islands  belonging  to  it  is  5!I8  square 
kilometers.  After  Manila  this  province  is  the  most  populous  of  the 
archipelago,  having,  according  to  the  official  census  of  1887,  423,402 
inhabitants.  In  all  of  the  towns,  especially  those  of  the  coast,  there 
are  many  European  and  Chinese  half-castes,  and  in  this  province  many 
Chinese  are  found.  In  the  mountains  separating  the  province  from 
Capiz  and  Antique  there  are  many  fanulies  of  Negritos  of   Aetas. 
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The^e  lead  a  miserable  existence  aod  are  rapidly  dimiDisbing.  More 
numerous  and  important  are  the  tribes  and  iamilies  of  natives  living 
in  th©  mountains.  These  are  in  reality,  in  nice,  langiiage,  and  customs, 
Viaayans,  the  most  of  them  being  refugees  from  the  towns. 


As  in  uther  purts  of  the  island,  Viuaya  it>  spokei 


The  capital  of  the  province  is  of  the  same  name,  Iloilo,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south ea.st<'-rn  coa.-'t  of  Panay,  on  an  excellent  and  well- 
protected  port  suitable  for  ship  of  15-foot  draft.  The  city  is  built 
on  an  irregular  plan,  its  two  principal  streets  following  the  course  of 
the  river.  Its  houses  are  excellent  and  of  good  construction,  there 
being  t-onstaiit  improvement  in  this  direction.  Aci^ording  to  the  Offi- 
cial Guide  for  1887  it  had  a  population  of  11,884.  It  is,  next  to 
Manila,  the  most  important  commercial  t«>wn  in  the  Philippines,  as 
well  in  exports  as  in  imports.  It  has,  like  ManiU,  an  ayuntamiento, 
established  by  de<5ree,  and  l>auking  houses.  It  has  a  city  and  sub- 
urban police  forct^t.  Among  the  important  buildings  may  be  mentioned 
the  government  house,  the  church,  the  office  of  the  <'aptain  of  the 
port,  the  convent,  and  the  jail.  The  river  Iloilo  is  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  after  passing  through  the  <«pitel  and  the  towns  of  Iloilo,  Ari- 
valo,  and  Otorca,  empties  into  the  ocean.  It  allows  of  the  entrance  at, 
all  times  of  ships  of  good  size  and  offers  excellent  protection  against 
storms.  Oil,  vmegar,  cocoa  wine,  lime,  mats,  and  various  articles  of 
palm  wood  are  manufa^-tiired.  Jaro,  formerly  8anta  Isabel,  with  a 
population  of  13,070,  is  situated  on  flat  land  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  large  river  of  the  same  name.  This  ri\'er  is  navigable  for  boats  of 
considerable  size,  and  has  a  commodious  port  for  such  shipping.  A 
stone  bridge  crosses  it.  This  town,  located  atout  4  miles  from  Iloilo, 
was  founded  in  1584  or  1585.  It  was  made  an  episcopal  sec,  separat- 
ing it  from  that  of  Cebu,  by  bull  of  Pius  IX,  1865.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedi-al.  episcopal  palace,  seminary,  and  .some  fine  private  bouses. 
Like  Iloilo.  it  has  its  ayuntamiento. 

Other  towns  of  the  district  are:  Alimadian,  Anilao,  Arivalo,  Bara- 
tae  Nueva,  I^ratae  Viejo,  Banate,  Buenavista,  Oabatuan,  with  20,035 
inhabitants;  Calinog.  Cordoba,  Dingke,  with  1^,098  Dueiias;  Diman- 
gcs,  with  15,178;  Guimbal,  Iglmras,  withll,35it;  Jan  I  nay,  wiui  26,460; 
La.  Fax,  Lambunao,  Ijegane;^,  Leon,  with  14,714;  Lucena,  Maasin, 
Mandurriao  Miagao,  Mina,  Molo,  Nagaba,  Oton,  with  13,883;  Passi, 
with  14,688;  Pavia.  with  6,3a8;  Pototan^  with  15.!t3!*;  San  Enrigue, 
San  Miguel,  San  .loat^uin.  with  13,64!>;  Santa  Barbara,  with  19,il7; 
Tigbanan,  with  16,850;  Tubungan,  Zarraga,  and  Novales. 


The  prmcipal  products  of  this  province  are  sugar  cane,  wheat,  corn, 
rice,  coffee,  cnocolate,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  other  agricultural  products. 
There  are  37,552  farm  hands.  Mines  of  gold  and  other  metals  and 
quarries  of  fine  stone  are  found  in  the  province.  The  inhabitants 
make  excellent  fabrics  of  pineapple  fiber,  jusi,  sinamay,  and  cotton. 
As  the  province  has  abundant  pasture  land,  cattle,  carabaos,  sheep, 
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and  horses  of  fine  grade  are  raised  in  all  the  towns.  There  is  a  total 
of  153,43!t  head  of  live  stoc^k,  the  greater  part  being  cattle.  The  port 
of  Iloilo,  the  second  in  the  archipelago  m  commercial  activity.  Doth 
foreign  and  domestic,  waa  thrown  open  to  commerce  in  1855.  There 
are  30,000  looms  in  the  province. 

PBOVINCE    OR   DISTRICT  OE"  CONCEPCION. 


This  comandanoia  and  dependency  of  the  district  of  Iloilo  L-i  situated 
in  the  extreme  northea.st  of  Panay. 

The  following  islands  are  dependencies  of  this  district:  Binnbuangan, 
Calagnan,  Sicogoii,  Pan  dc  Azucar,  Tago,  Bulibadiangan,  and  TaguBan- 
han,  and  the  little  inlands  of  Calahazas,  Baybang,  Nnsichuan  Point 
Brin,  Salog,  Binassan,  Ananayan,  Bagabu,  Sombrero,  Dunao,  Manga- 
ban,  Builag,  Bitad,  Naburat,  Magoise,  Oulebra,  PanganOQcolangan, 
Bavas  Tumugum,  Oanaz,  Lugiuut,  Adialayo,  Tabugun  Pulupinta 
Talunanaim,  Balbagan,  Nabunut,  Manigonigo,  Gigante  Norte  or 
SibulnacbaVwy,  Gigante  Sur  or  Sibuluadalaqui,  Uaidajon,  Baatiqui, 
Cabayao,  Antonio,  and  othera  still  smaller. 


The  number  of  inhabitanta,  according  to  the  Official  Guide  of  the 
Philippines  for  1897,  is  38,Jt8a. 


Concepcion,  the  capital,  located  on  an  excellent  anchorage,  has  a 
population  of  more  than  4,(KM>.  Ajui,  with  the  village  of  Bolasi,  has 
a  population  of  6,2^8.  Other  towns  are  Balasan,  Carlos,  Limery,  S. 
Dionisio,  Sara,  with  11,746;  Batad,  and  Estancia,  with  12,564, 


The  products  arc  those  common  to  all  of  Panay.     The  principal 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
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ISLAND  OF  NEGROS. 

BOUNDARIES  AND  GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  ISLAND. 

The  iuland  of  Neffroa,  beloDgin^  to  the  Visajan  group,  is  situated 
between  Panay  on  tne  west  and  Cebu  on  the  east.  It  is  in  shape  elon- 
gated from  north  to  south,  presenting  an  extensive,  high  and  rounded 
appearance  on  the  southwestern  part,  where  the  mountain  uhain  of 
bo]atas,  dominated  by  the  highest  of  its  peaks,  is  found.  Its  bound- 
aries arc,  on  the  north  the  Visayan  Sea,  on  the  south  the  sea  which 
separatfis  it  from  Mindoro,  on  the  east  tbe  channel  separating  it  from 
Cebu,  and  on  the  west  the  Jolo  Sea. 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE. 

The  spurs  from  the  centi-al  dividing  mountain  chain  of  the  island 
have  beautiful,  large  valleys,  which  are  inhabited  only  on  the  western 
side  from  Sajotasto  Silay,  on  the  north  and  northeast,  where  extensive 
plains  cut  by  rivers  of  good  size  are  found.  Although  the  land  is 
somewhat  rugged,  it  is  very  fertile  in  tbe  cultivated  part,  because  of 
tbe  numerous  rivers  which  water  it.  The  central  part  of  the  island  is 
unexplored.  The  coast  is  fairly  regular  and  on  the  south  and  east 
rather  bold,  presenting  few  bays  and  no  ports. 

AREA    AND   INHABITANTS. 

The  island  is  220  kilometers  in  length  by  87  in  breadth  at  Sajotas, 
and  has  an  area  of  9,341  square  kilometers.  The  population  is  240,000. 
Some  of  them  are  Visayans  and  others  Panayanos. 

The  island  has  recently  been  divided  into  two  provinces.  Western 
and  Eastern  Negros. 

LANGUAGES. 

The  language  commonly  used  is  Visaya,  the  pagans  and  mountain 
people  using  Panayano. 


The  island  produces  in  abundance  the  best  quality  of  chocolate  in 
the  Visayas,  also  wax,  rice,  wheat,  corn,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  tobacco, 
cxitton,  hemp,  bago,  and  sibucao,  etc.  Cattle,  horses,  bogs,  and  cara- 
baos  are  found  in  abundance.  The  forests  produce  an  abundance  of 
fine  building  woods,  among  these  being  teak.     Fish,  tortoise  shell,  si 
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cucumbers,  gulaman,  sea  shells,  lagan,  etc.,  are  found  in  abundance 
alone  the  shores,  but  the  inhabitants,  little  given  to  work,  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  this  industry.  Along  the  western  coa^t,  near  the 
mountains  of  Uling  and  Alpoco,  good  coal  mines  have  recently  been 
found.     The  industries  are  limitea  to  the  weaving  of  hemp  and  palm. 

FIRST   DISTRICT — WESTERN   NEGR08. 


This  district  is  bounded  on  the  noilh  by  the  islands  of  Sibuyan  and 
Bomblon,  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Eastern  Negros,  on  the  south 
by  Mindanao,  and  on  the  west  by  the  island  of  Panay,  occupying, 
therefore,  as  is  indicated  by  its  name,  the  western  part  of  the  island 
from  the  east  to  the  watershed  of  the  central  mountain  range. 


This  province  is  very  fertile,  and,  thanks  to  constant  work  and  the 
improvements  introduced  by  the  many  Europeans  who  have  estab- 
lished themselves  there,  it  can  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  all  the 
provinces  of  the  archipelago,  llydraulic  and  steam  machinery  is 
abundant,  as  is  apparatus  for  the  working  and  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  extraction  of  sugar.  A  broad  carriage  road  uniting  the  vari- 
ous towns  contributes  to  the  development  of  commerce. 


The  area  is  5,800  square  kilometers. 
There  is  a  population  of  231,512. 


Bacolod,  situated  on  uneven  ground  near  the  seacoast,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  11,634,  and  is  the  capit^.  It  has  some  fine  public  and  pvivate 
building,  among  them  being  the  church  and  convent,  the  government 
house,  me  town  hall,  and  others.  Other  towns  are  Arguelles,  Bajo,  with 
13,390;  Binalbagan,  Cahangcalan,  Cadiz  Nueva,  Calatrava,  Canayan, 
Dancalan,  Esc8lantc(Tranada,Guinigaran, 13,620;  Gin]'ungan,Guimbtt- 
laon,  11,670;  Hog,  Isabela,  13,310;  Isin,  .Tinamalayan,  I^a  Carlota, 
12,117;  Manapla,Minuluan,  12,182;  Murcia,  Pontevedra,  10,901;  San 
Enrique,  Saravia,  Silay,  13,780;  8uay,  Suinag,  and  Valladolid. 

SECOND   DI8TRICT— EASTERN    NEGBOS. 


This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Western  Negros, 
on  the  east  by  the  islands  of  Cebu  and  Bohol,  and  on  the  south  by 
Mindanao. 


It  has  an  area  of  3,541  square  kilometers.  ^ 
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According  to  the  last  census  the  population  was  140.489.  This 
district  is  not  so  fertile  as  the  previous  one,  but,  nevertheless,  native 
labor,  stimulated  by  Europeans,  produces  crops  of  sugar  cane,  hemp, 
rice,  chocolate,  coffee,  and  cotton.  The  industries  consist  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  su^r  and  of  the  sacks  in  which  the  Bugar  is  packed.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  pillows  is  notable,  as  they  are  carried  iu  large 
numbers  to  all  parts  by  steamers. 


Dumaguete  is  situated  on  level  ground,  on  the  southeastern  coast 
of  the  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
the  capital  town  and  has  a  population  of  14,352.  Other  towns  are 
Amblan,  Ayungan,  Bacong,  with  10,129;  Bais,  Bayanan,  Canoan, 
Dauin,  Cruijuhu^n,  Jimaluud,  Iiacy,  Hanjuyed,  Mana,  Nueva  Valen- 
cia, San  Juan,  Siaton,  Sibulan,  Siguijoc,  Tangay,  11,743;  Tayason, 
Tolon,  and  Zamboanguita. 


There  is  almost  no  island  of  importance  near  Negros.  3acabac  is  a 
littie  island,  half  a  mile  long,  situated  2^  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Point 
Sagay,  and  divides  Taiion  Strait  into  two  channels.  In  Taiion  Strait, 
near  the  eastern  coast  of  Negros,  is  the  little  island  and  anchorage  of 
Refugio,  a  mile  from  the  coast  in  front  of  Tabon.  It  is  high  in  the 
northern  part  and  is  1^  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  1  mile 
wide  from  east  to  west.  The  Bais  Islands  are  but  little  islands  in  the 
bay  of  the  same  name.  Apo  Island  is  situated  3^  miles  south,  77'^ 
east  of  Point  ^mboanguita.  On  the  southeast  there  are  two  little 
islands,  Dajugan  and  Agutian. 

ISLAND  OF  CEBU. 

BOUNDARIES   AND   GENERAL   CONDITION  OF   THE   COUNTRY. 

This  island  forms  mrt  of  the  Visayan  Group  and  is  situated  exactly 
in  the  center  of  it.  It  is  included  between  the  parallels  of  9°  25'  46" 
and  11°  16'  37"  north  latitude.  To  the  north  is  the  island  of  Masbate, 
to  the  south  Siquijor,  to  the  east  Leyte,  Camotes,  Maston,  and  Bohol, 
and  to  the  west  Bat^yan  and  Negros.  The  eastern  coast  is  washed  by 
the  Sea  of  Cebu  and  the  western  by  the  Strait  of  Tanon,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  NegroM.  Its  outlines  are  irregular,  the  island  being 
elongated  and  narrow  in  the  direction  of  north-northeast  to  south- 
80ut£west. 

AREA. 

It  is  216  kilometers  in  length  and  36  in  width  at  its  broadest  part. 
Its  area  is  6,582  square  kilometers,  including  the  adjacent  islands. 

INHABITANTS. 

According  to  the  data  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  Cebu,  the  popu- 
lation at  the  beginning  of  1888  was  518,032,  distributed  among  52 
towns.  The  population  for  each  square  mile,  therefore,  reaches  the 
respectable  figure  of  123.  ,^      OoOqIc 
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TOWNS,  ETC. 

The  capital,  Cebu,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island;  the 
climate  is  hot,  but  even  and  healthful.  It  has  a  magnificent  port 
formed  by  the  two  islands  of  Mactan  and  Opon,  which  protect  it  from 
all  winds.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  level,  but  stony  and  sandy; 
the  town  contains  about  2,000  buildmgs,  and  has  a  population  of 
14,300;  the  streets  are  laid  out  on  a  re^lar  plan;  are  wide  and  free 
from  stones.  The  government  house  is  a  fairly  good  building;  the 
episcopal  palace,  although  small,  is  likewise  worthy  of  mention  on 
account  of  its  interior  decorations.  The  cathedral,  finished  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  is  a  munificent  t«mple;  in  it  is  preserved 
the  cross  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  planted  by  Mf^ellan  in 
Cebu  on  taking  possession  of  the  island.  The  Augustin  Church  is 
nu^niticent,  while  the  RecoUeto  Convent  and  the  Seminary  of  San 
Carlos,  formerly  the  Jesuit  College,  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  city 
ia  cut  by  a  small  river  of  little  unpoi-tance,  but  well  supplied  with 
water.  In  front  of  the  city,  to  the  east,  is  the  little  island  of  Mactan, 
where  the  illustrious  Magellan,  a  victim  of  his  valor,  terminated  his 
days.  Just  outside  of  the  town  are  located  a  fine  cemetery;  a  large 
leper  hospital  and  an  artillery  fort,  with  a  garrison  of  troops  (see 
plat«  27).  The  towns  included  in  this  district  are  Alcantara,  Alcoy, 
Alegria,  Aloguinsan,  Argao,  with  34,252;  Asturias,  Badian,  Barili, 
Balangbang,  Bantayan,  Bago,  BoJjoon,  Borbon,  Carear,  34^96;  Car- 
men, Catmon,  Compestela,  Consolarion,  Cordoba,  Daan,  Bantayan, 
Dalaguese,  20,257;  Danao,  Dumanjug,  El  Pardo,  10,007;  Gintalin, 
Liloan,  Madrilejos,  Malaboyoc,  Mandane,  Medellin,  Moalboal,  Ming- 
lanilla,  10,767;  Naga,  lt),51!>;  Nueva  Caceres,  Oslob,  Pilar,  Pinamun- 
gajan,  Poro,  Itonda,  Samboan,  Santander,  San  Fernando,  18,811; 
Santa  Fe,  San  Francisco,  San  Nicolas,  Sogod,  San  Renugio,  Sibongan, 
24,934;  T^oboa,  Tudela,  Talamban,  "Klisay,  19,221*;  Toledo,  and 
Tuburan. 

PRODUCTS,  ETC. 

The  forests  in  the  mountains  produce  excellent  building  woods. 
Birds,  reptiles,  deer,  and  wild  hogs  abound  in  them.  The  principal 
products  are  rice,  excellent  chocolate,  com,  a  fair  grade  of  sugar, 
cotton,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  but  the  scarcity  of  rains  and  of  Gina 
suitable  for  cultivation  prevents  the  development  of  agriculture  to 
the  same  degree  as  in  other  districts.  In  the  waters  along  the  coast 
are  found  the  celebrated  regadera  de  Cebu  (euplectella,  glas  sponge, 
or  Venus  flower  basket),  the  only  one  of  its  genus,  and  the  rare  and 
much  sought  shell  gloria  maris.  Coal  beds  were  discovered  here  in 
1827,  before  they  were  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  archipelago. 
The  principal  deposits  are  those  of  Alpaco,  Tiling,  Guylaguyla,  Noga, 
Dapano,  and  Campostela.  The  numerous  experiments  made  with  this 
coal  render  it  certain  that,  although  it  is  inferior  to  English  coal,  it  is 
q^uite  suitable  for  the  use  of  steamboats  and  industries,  it  being  con- 
sidered superior  to  that  from  Australia.  Gold  and  silver-bearing  lead 
oreaarefoundin  the  central  part  of  the  island  atPanapt^,  Consalaclon, 
Acsubing,  and  Budtam.  There  is  also  some  auriferous  soil  which  still 
shows  traces  of  ancient  washings. 

The  industries  of  Cebu  are  Uraited  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  of 
cocoanut  wine,  salt,  pottery,  fabrics  of  silk,  and  sinamay  hemp,  and 
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cotton  and  sugar  sacks.  The  cake  and  cheese  of  Cebu  are  also  well 
known.  Cebu  carries  on  iinportant  domestic  commerce  with  Manila, 
Camaguin,  Bohol,  Negros,  Surigao,  and  Cagayan  de  Misamis.  The 
most  important  pori^  are  Bago,  Carmen,  Danao,  Cebu,  Carcar,  and 
Argao,  on  the  east,  and  Bantayan,  Tuburan  Balangbang,  and  Barila,  on 
the  west.  Along  the  eastern  coast  there  is  a  hiebway  that  unites  21 
towns  with  the  capital,  and  on  the  west  an  exceileut  road  uniting  the 
various  towns. 

THE   ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

On  the  east  coast  is  the  little  island  of  Capitancillo,  situated  2^  miles  to 
the  east  of  Point  Saac;  it  is  circular  in  form  and  has  some  trees  grow- 
ing on  it.  The  little  island  of  Calangaman  is  situated  12  miles  east 
northeast  of  Point  Nailon  and  almost  west  northwest  of  the  entrance 
of  Port  Palompon,  in  the  island  of  IJeyte,  and  has  a  fixed  white  light 
situated  on  Pomt  Bagacay. 


This  island,  famous  in  history,  is  situated  in  front  of  the  city  of 
Cebu;  it  is  very  flat  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  mangrove 
swamps,  which  are  flooded  during  high  tide,  so  that  but  little  land  is 
above  water.  It  is  covered  with  cocoanut  groves.  On  this  island  is 
the  town  of  Opon,  with  a  population  of  12,745.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  fisheries  or  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. 


Is  a  small  island  east  of  Mactan  of  little  importance. 


This  island  is  situated  3  miles  to  the  east  northeast  of  Point  Tanon, 
and  about  li  miles  from  the  mainland;  it  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
in  length  and  about  54  meters  high.  It  is  clean  and  rugged,  having 
sandy  beache^^  and  rocky  bluffs  afong  the  coast. 


Bwntaycm. — This  island  is  situated  west  of  the  northern  point  of 
Cebu  and  more  than  ITmilestothenorthwestof  the  northeastern  point 
of  Ncgros;  it  is  rather  low,  the  highest  part  being  about  the  middle  of 
the  eastern  coast;  it  is  10^  miles  long  from  north  northwest  to  south 
southeast,  and  about  4  miles  broad.  The  nine  islands  which  compose 
the  group  about  Bantayan  are  surrounded  by  shoals,  which  are  dry  at 
low  tide  and  permit  a  pass^^  on  foot  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
(jilantagnan  islands  are  two  in  number,  the  largest  of  which  is  situated 
2^  miles  to  the  north  of  Point  C^ton,  and  the  smaller  between  this  and 
the  coast.  The  town  of  Bantayan  is  the  most  important  on  the  island 
and  is  situated  on  the  southwestern  coast  on  a  little  tongue  of  sandy 
land;  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  Ogton  and  Lanis,  it 
has  a  population  of  14,400,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  collection 
of  pearls,  mother  of  pearl,  tortoise  shell,  sea  cucumbers,  gumalon,  and 
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Th^  Doong  Islarids. — These  islands  extend  for  10  miles  to  the  south- 
west from  Point  Paail  de  Bantayan  in  the  direction  of  Point  Sagal,  on 
the  island  of  N^ros.     They  are  of  little  importance. 


Guiantacan. — This  island  is  situated  between  Lanis,  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Island  of  Bantayan,  and  Point  Candaya.  It  is  covered 
with  trees,  and  i»  low,  narrow,  and  long,  being  6i  miles  from  north  to 
»outh. 

ItbmU. — This  island  ia  situated  a  mile  in  front  of  Point  Canit.  It  is 
of  medium  height  and  about  2  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south. 

Maiapascua. — This  island  is  called  by  the  natives  "Lugon."  It  is 
situated  3  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Point  Bulalaqui.  Sea  cucumbers 
and  tortoise  shells  are  abundant  along  the  coast.  The  shores  are  covered 
with  juniper  trees,  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  "agojos." 

ISLAND  OF  BOHOL. 

BOUNDARIES. 

This  island  belongs  to  the  Visayan  group,  and  is  situated  Imtween 
Cebii  on  the  west  and  Leyte  on  the-  northeast. 

nKNRRAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  OOUNTBT. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  mountainous.  The  coasts  are  low  and 
sandy,  and  as  a  general  rule  do  not  offer  security  to  ships,  although 
there  are  some  good  ports  or  bays,  which  will  not,  however,  admit  ships 
of  much  draft  The  caves  of  the  center  of  the  island  arc  worthy  of 
mention.  They  are  very  large,  with  great  subterranean  galleries 
adorned  with  fanciful  stalagmites  and  stalactites. 

United  to  the  district  of  Bohol  are  the  islands  of  Siguijor  and  Danis. 


The  aroa  of  the  district  is  2,380  square  kilometers. 

INHABITANTS. 

The  number  of  people  in  the  district  is  260,000.  The  Bohot  people 
are  quite  active  and  initiative,  being  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
iabaoitante  of  the  archipelago,  "the  skill  of  these  people  in  the  use 
of  the  lance  is  as  famous  as  that  of  the  Moros  in  the  use  of  Uie  campi- 
lan.     The  Moros  have  at  all  times  held  their  valor  in  great  respect. 

I^NOUAOEa 

Visaya  is  spoken,  although  there  are  so  many  local  modifications  that 
it  has  been  called  Boholano  or  Bohol- Visayan. 


The  capital,  Tagbilaran,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  in  front  of 
the  island  of  Fanglao,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait, 
has  a  population  of  d,471.    The  other  towns  are:  Aada^  Antequera, 
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with  11.254;  Badayon,  Balilijan,  Batuaaan,  Cakpa,  with  10,100;  Can- 
dijay,  Carnien,  C^tigbian,  Cosella,  Corres.  Danis,  Duniao,  Duero, 
Garcia,  Hernandez,  Cietafe,  Guinduhnan,  Inabanga,  with  10,543;  Ijiil, 
Jagna,  with  12,700;  Lila,  Loay,  Loboc,  with  10,900;  Loan,  with 
iy,006;  Maribojoc,  with  10,700;  Manglao,  Sevilla,  Sierra  Bullones, 
Talibong,  Tubigan,  with  14,272;  Ubay,  Valencia,  and  Villar. 

PRODDCra,  INDUSTRIES,  AND   WATS   OF  COMMONICATION, 

The  aoil  is  not  very  fertile,  but  with  good  care  produces  considerable 
quantities  of  rice,  coffee,  tolmcco,  cotton,  corn,  millet,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  other  useful  agricultural  products.  Building  woods  are  quite 
abundant.  There  are  indications  of  the  existence  of  phosphate  and 
iron,  copper,  and  coal.  Many  mineral  springs  are  found.  The  indus- 
tiies  are  confined  to  the  weaving  of  various  labrics,  such  as  silk,  pine- 
apple, and  cotton,  and  the  making  of  very  serviceable  blankets  and  nap- 
kins, and  of  sinamay.  Valuable  mats  are  made  from  the  rush  called 
"ticay."  They  manufacture  most  delicious  bread  and  biscuits.  The 
expoi-ts  are  cocoanut^,  sea  cucumbers,  wax,  seashells,  and  pearls.  The 
towns  of  the  interior  communicate  with  one  another  by  means  of  paths. 
All  of  the  others  are  united  by  cart  roads  suitable  for  carriages. 

ADJACENT   ISLANDS. 


In  front  of  this  coast  are  situated  Pandan  and  Cabulan,  to  the  north- 
nor^west  of  Point  Lanis;  Manacan,  Babanay,  and  Tambu,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  little  islands,  rocks,  and  reefs. 


Toward  the  northeast  is  the  island  of  Lapinig  or  Minoc,  separated 
from  Ik>hol  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  very  low,  covered  with  scrubby 
brush,  and  is  about  8  miles  long.  Timibo  is  a  little  island  situated 
southeast  of  its  northern  end.  Lapinig  Chico  is  almost  united  to  the 
larger  island  on  the  southwest  coast. 


The  little  islands  of  Tintiman,  Luniitcs,  and  Tabon  are  situated  c 
thi.s  coast. 


This  coa.st  is  very  much  cleaner  than  the  northern  coast,  having  but 
jiie  island,  Piunilacan,  toward  the  southea.st  channel  of  Tagbilaran. 


Panglao. — ^This  is  a  little  island  very  close  to  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Bohol,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel  of  Ti^bila- 
ran.  During  low  tide  one  can  pass  on  foot  from  one  island  to  the 
other  in  the  southea.stern  part  of  the  channel.  It  contains  two  towns, 
Panglao,  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  a  population  of  6,865,  and  Danis, 
on  the  western,  with  a  population  of  T,'.lS5.     The  coast  is  unprotected, 
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and  has  no  place  where  boate  may  anchor.  To  the  southeast  of 
Panglao  rises  the  little  island  of  Balicasag.  The  little  islands  of  Sandi- 
ean,  Cabilao,  and  Capalape  are  situated  along  the  coast  between 
XiooD  and  Calape. 

SeguMor.-^Thia  island  is  the  most  important  and  populous  of  those 
around  Bohol.  It  is  situated  southeast  of  the  lower  part  of  Negros 
and  almost  south  of  the  strait  which  separates  Cebu  and  Bohol,  a  dis- 
tance of  23  kilometers  southeast  of  the  southern  entrance  of  Tanon 
Strait.  The  island  is  of  but  little  altitude,  very  much  broken,  and  is 
formed  of  the  central  mountain,  from  whose  sides  flow  in  all  direc- 
tions the  little  streams  which  fertilize  the  island.  Northeast  of  the 
central  mountain  is  Mount  Gudringan,  whose  sides  on  the  north  and 
east  form  Points  Sandugan  and  Daquit.  This  island  measures  27  kilo- 
meters from  west- northwest  to  east-southeast  and  ^0  kifometers  from 
north  to  south. 

The  products  of  the  island  are  tobacco  of  excellent  quality,  rice, 
com  (scarcely  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  island), 
hemp,  and  chocolate,  which  is  exchanged  for  wax  and  cotton.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  rough  hemp  cloth  is  exported.  Tortoise  shell, 
sea  cucumbers,  and  birds  ncste  of  inferior  quality  are  collected. 

The  principal  towns  are  Sequijor,  on  the  best  port  of  the  island, 
with  a  population  of  11,695;  C^noan,  with  10,695;  Lasay,  with  7,629; 
San  Juan,  with  6,171  j  and  Maria,  with  5,556,  This  is  the  most  densely 
populated  island  of  its  size,  it  haring  88  inhabitanta  to  the  square 
kilometer. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

VIBAYA8  (C). 

SAMAE,  LEYTE,  AND  THE  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

[MapH  Km.  K.  1»,  and  30  o[  the  AUm  i>[  (Iiu  I>bl1ippliie<.) 
ISLAND   OP  NABIAR. 


This  large  island,  formerly  called  Ibabao,  is  the  most  eastern  of  the 
Vinayas.  It  Ls  situated  southeast  of  the  easteru  part  of  the  island  of 
Luzon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  San  liemardino. 
Toward  the  southwest  it  is  separated  from  the  island  of  I^yte  by  tbe 
narrow  Sti-ait  of  San  Juanico,  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  lying 
between  the  southwestern  coast  of  Samar  and  the  northcajstern  coastol 
Ley te,  and  uniting  that  aiTii  of  the  sea  called  the  Westt^rn  Soaof  Samai 
on  the  north  and  the  bay  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo  on  the  south. 
The  Western  Sea  of  Samar  is  the  Ixxly  of  water  lying  between  the 
western  coast  of  the  island  of  Samar,  the  northern  coast  of  Levte,  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  Masbate.  In  it  are  situated  the  islands  of  Biliran, 
Paresan,  Buad,  Maripipi.  Canahahuan,  Libucan,  Mesa,  Sibugay  Taga- 
pula,  and  others  of  lesser  importance.  It  is  a  part  of  the  sea  not  well 
known,  and  is  still  quite  dangerous  to  navigate.  In  general  the  coasts 
of  Samar  still  require  detailed  exploration,  in  particular  the  eastern 
coast,  which  is  irregular,  mountainous,  and  bordered  with  small  islands 
and  large  rocks. 

The  distnct  of  Samar,  in  addition  to  the  island  of  this  name,  includes 
the  small  islands  adjacent  to  its  coast,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
as  most  important  Bolicuatro,  Bateg,  Capul,  Dalupiri  or  Puercos, 
•Tomayol  or  Malhon,  Laguan  or  lavang,  or  Calamutanay,  Manican, 
Farasan,  Buadlos.  Nazanjos,  Mesa,  Tagapula,  and  Limbacanayan. 

The  shape  of  this  island  is  that  of  an  oblong  square,  but  is  very 
irregular  in  the  southwestern  part.  It  is  about  ^0  leagues  long  in  a 
straight  line  from  north  to  south,  and  about  20  leagues  wide  in  the 
northern  part  from  east  lowest.  The  country  is  mountainous,  although 
there  are  noany  fine  valleys  under  cultivation. 


The  area  of  the  island  of  Saaiar  and  the  adjacent  islands  is  estimated 
to  be  18,471  square  kilometers,  and  its  population  185,386.  In  the 
mountains  there  are  about  10,000  native  refugees  who  live  an  inde- 
pendent and  almost  savage  life. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  western  coaat  of  the  island  is  the  town  of 
Catbalogan,  the  capital  of  the  district.  It  in  a  much  frequented  port. 
Ita  population  is  6,072.  Other  towns  are  Balangiga,  with  4,130;  Basej' , 
with  12,852;  Bobon,  Borongan,  with  12,663;  Calbayog,  with  20,725; 
Calviga.Capul,  Catarman,  with  9,495;  Catubig,  with  11,517;  Gandara, 
with  11,101;  Guiuan,  with  12,872;  Hernani,  Jiabon,  La  Granja,  Lanan, 
Oras,  Falapag,  Pambujan,  Palanes,  Pario,  Pinabigdao,  Quinapundan, 
San  Julian,  Saliedo,  ban  Sebastian,  Santa  Rita,  Sutat,  Taranguan, 
Tubig, Villareal,  Tumarraga,  Santa  Margarita,  Santo  Nino,  and  Weyler. 


The  producbj  of  the  island  are  such  as  are  found  in  all  the  atchi- 
pelago.  There  are  many  fine  kinds  of  wood,  especially  those  suitable 
for  shipbuilding,  many  varieties  of  wild  fruits,  various  kinds  of 
bamboo,  roots  suitable  for  food,  rattan,  game,  and  fish.  Wax  and 
honey,  abundant  in  the  extensive  forests,  are  much  prized  by  the 
inhabitants;  cocoanuts  are  abundant,  and  many  of  the  mhabitants  are 
engaged  in  extracting  the  oil,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Guinan. 
At  the  present  time  the  three  most  important  products  are  rice,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  hemp.  Among  the  medicinal  plants  grown  in  this  island  the 
most  famous  is  the  seed  called  "  isigud  or  the  fruit  of  San  Ignacio, 
known  also  as  Oatbalogan  seed,  because  it  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  town.  It  has  many  excellent  properties  and  is  claimed  by  some 
to  be  an  antidote  for  certain  kinds  of  poisons.  (1)  Father  Murillo.  S.  J., 
in  his  historical  geography,  speaking  of  these  seeds,  says  that  in 
Peking  they  are  much  sought  aft»^r  by  flie  Chinese,  because  they  proved 
ao  efficacious  in  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  no  one  dying  who  took  this 
remedy.  There  ai'e,  besides,  many  other  plants  having  well-known 
medicinal  value. 


There  are  perhaps  300  islands  bordering  Samar,  of  which  only  the 
most  important  will  be  mentioned. 


The  Balicuatro  Islands,  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Samar,  lie 
between  Points  Balicuatro  and  Baton,  about  18  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
former.  They  form  two  groups  with  Viii  on  the  west,  composed  of  4 
islands,  and  the  group  of  Cabau&n  Grande  on  the  eiist. 

Viri  group. — ^Tbe  principal  island,  Viri,  is  situated  3i  miles  from 
Balicuatro  Point.  It  is  about  4  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad.  Its 
two  towns  are  Enriqueta  and  Viri.  Qiiimagaligan  Island  is  situated 
between  Viri  and  Samar,  and  has  one  town  of  the  same  name  as  the 
island. 

Cabaulan  Grande  group  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Viri  and  near  to 
the  coast  of  Samar.  The  principal  island  of  the  group  is  Cabaulan 
Grande. 

Along  the  same  northern  coast  are  found  the  islands  of  Lt^uan, 
Batag.  and  Cahagayan,  which  form  and  shelter  the  famous  port  of 
of  Palap^.     The  island  of  Racan  is  about  3  miles  to  the  cast  of  Port 
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Palapag  and  very  near  to  the  coast  of  Samar.  In  general  the  northern 
coast  or  Samar  is  bordered  with  islands,  shoals,  and  rocks,  which  render 
navigation  very  difficult. 

TBB   WBST  CDAHT. 

Capvl. — Thi8  island  lies  southeast  of  the  Ticlines  ^oup,  with  which 
it  forms  the  Strait  of  San  Bernardino.  It  is  of  medium  altitude,  thv' 
highest  lands  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Abac,  which  lies  on  the  western 
coast,  2i  miles  from  the  southern  point  of  the  islands.  The  town  of 
Abac  has  a  population  of  6,834.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
is  the  bay  known  as  Puerta  de  Galeras.  Copper  is  found  in  the 
mountains. 

TtCLtNKB  OROUP. 

This  group,  composed  of  three  islands,  called  Calintan,  Tuac,  and 
Ticlin,  forms,  with  the  coast  of  Luzon,  the  Strait  of  Ticlines,  which 
runs  from  northeast  to  southwest 

OWMiian,— This  island  lies  about  5  cables'  length  to  the  southeast 
of  Point  Culasi;  it  is  the  most  southei'n  of  the  Ticlines  and  about  a 
mile  in  length.     Its  forests  abound  in  ebony. 

Tvac,  an  island  near  to  and  south  of  Calintan,  having  a  length  of 
IJ  miles  from  north  to  south  and  a  breadth  of  one-bnlf  a  mile  from 
east  to  west,  is  likewise  mountainous  and  covered  with  ebony  trees. 

Ticlin. — This  island  is  situated  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  Point 
Pandan. 

Na/rajyoa  Islands. — This  group,  situated  7  miles  to  the  south  of 
Tajiran  on  the  coast  of  Luzouj  is  formed  by  the  six  little  islands  called 
San  Anreas,  Rosa,  Del  Medio,  De  la  Darseoa,  De  la  Aguuda,  and 
Escarpada. 

Dalupi/ri,  or  Sag  IsUund-^  is  situated  between  the  island  of  Capul  and 
the  western  coast  of  Samar;  it  is  low,  covered  with  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  rock -strewn  beach.  It  has  two  towns  or  villages,  Dalupiri 
and  El  Pilar.  Game  is  very  abundant,  especially  wild  hogs.  In  the 
central  part  there  is  a  lake  containing  large  numbers  of  crocodiles. 

Tctgapida. — This  island,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Naranjos  group, 
is  mountainous  and  has  but  one  small  village. 

Mesa,  a  small  Island  southeast  of  Ta^piua,  is  also  mountainous. 

Limha7ioa/nay<Mi  \a  situated  east  of  Mesa  or  Talajit;  it  is  quite  flat 
and  has  one  town,  Santo  NiHo,  with  a  population  of  5,640,  and  one 
village. 

Camandag  (SUnigay),  an  island  to  the  east-northeast  of  Mesa,  is  cir- 
cular in  form,  of  memum  elevation,  and  about  2  miles  in  diameter. 

LUmcmi  group. — This  is  a  little  group,  composed  of  three  islands 
and  various  isles,  4J  miles  west  of  Point  Traguan, 

Liintcan-Daco,  alwut  2  miles  in  length,  is  the  largest  of  the  group 
and  has  a  good  anchorage. 

Tcmgad-Liftucan  is  a  small  island  1  mile  northwest  of  Libucan-Daco. 
To  the  southwest  of  the  principal  island  of  the  group  are  the  little 
islands  of  Maraguit-Daquit,  ana  to  the  southeast  the  Lalaya  isles, 

Buri. — This  island  is  2J  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Ca.balogan;  it 
has  two  anchorages,  one  to  the  ea.-jt  and  the  other  to  the  north. 

In  some  of  these  former  islands  there  are  villages  or  hamlets. 

Canaha/uam.  Islatuh. — These  islands  are  situated  near  the  western 
coast  of  Samar,  tj  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Catbalogan.     They  include 
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various  islands  and  isles,  as  follows:  Timposan,  Canalinan-daco,  Canali- 
nan-gutiay,  Boloang,  CavantiguiaDes,  ^l&ding-daco,  and  Ba^^ngoa. 
These  islands  lie  in  uie  form  of  an  ellipse,  4^  miles  long  in  the  direction 
west,  northwest,  south,  southeast,  and  2i  miles  in  breadth,  in  the  center 
of  which  is  a  tine  anchon^,  protected  against  all  the  monsoons. 

The  great  Bay  of  Maqueda  is  formed  by  the  coast  south  of  Catbalo- 
gan  and  the  islands  of  Farasan  and  Buad. 

Parasan. — ^This  island,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Maqueda, 
is  10  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  5  miles  wide,  yery  low,  and  has 
some  sandy  be^hes.     It  has  one  town,  of  the  same  name  as  the  island. 

B^iad,  an  island  lying  to  the  east  of  Parasan,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Maqueda,  is  almost  circular  in  shape,  about  4^  miles  in  diameter, 
and  has  but  little  elevation.  The  town  of  Buad  is  of  little  importance. 
The  town  of  Zumarraga,  on  the  west  coast,  has  a  population  of  6,404. 
There  are  several  villages. 

Daran. — ^This  is  the  lai^est  of  the  islands  bordering  Samar,  and 
extends  irregularly  from  north  to  south,  forming  two  peninsulas  of 
almast  equal  size.  It  is  low  and  has  extensive  mangrove  swamps.  It 
is  situated  west  of  Parasan  and  Buad  and  is  surrounded  by  little 
islands.  Along  the  shore  there  are  some  villages  and  hamlets  of  little 
importance. 

Lintarcan  is  an  island  to  the  south  of  the  bay  of  Maqueda,  in  the 
'  northern  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  strait  formed  by  the  island  of 
Daran,  on  the  coast  of  Samar.  It  has  a  few  villages  or  hamlets  along 
the  coast. 

Canal  de  Tanaiahae  is  in  the  west,  northwest  extremity  of  the  strait 
of  San  Juanico,  which  separates  Samar  and  Leyt«. 

Tam^<tn.  and  Tanabaay. — These  island  are  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel. 

TabuaUa. — This  island  is  situated  above  the  rounded  point  which 
terminates  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  channel  on  the  north  coast. 

Tanahon  lies  southeast  of  Jabualla  and  Tanabaay;  it  is  triangular  in 
shape  and  elongated  from  northwest  to  southeast.  Many  rocks  lie 
along  the  coast.  At  the  northern  entrance  of  the  famous  channel  of  San 
Juanico  is  the  so-called  strait  of  Santa  Rita,  the  name  being  that  of 
a  town  of  3,014  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Samar. 


This  strait  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  natural  scenes  in  the  archi- 
pelago. It  has  an  average  width  of  6  cables  length,  but  in  certain 
places  is  not  over  2  cables  in  width.  It  is  neither  regular  in  depth 
nor  in  the  character  of  the  bottom,  the  soundings  varying  from  9 
meters  to  20  meters  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  In  general,  the  bot- 
tom is  covered  with  shells  in  the  north  and  sand  in  me  south,  some 
places  being  rocky.  Many  little  islands  and  shoals  render  this  pic- 
turesque channel  still  narrower.  The  currents  in  the  channel  and  the 
character  of  the  coasts  render  navigation  very  difficult.  In  the  low 
caves  in  the  bluffs  along  the  coasts  on  the  Samar  side  of  this  channel 
the  remains  of  human  skeletons  have  been  found  which  in  size  are 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  actual  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
islands. 
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The  strait  of  San  Juanico  terminates  on  the  south  in  the  bay  of  San 
Pedro  and  San  Pablo,  The  town  of  Guintuhan  ia  at  the  head  of  this 
bay,  on  the  most  western  of  the  two  arms,  into  which  the  Cadann  or 
Vasey  Rirer  enters. 


The  tide  water  of  this  river,  as  indicated  by  the  nipa  ffroves,  reaches 
several  miles  inland ;  from  there  the  river  is  very  snallow  and  rapid, 
presently  passing  a  natural  arch  formed  by  two  fallen  rocks  supports 
ing  each  other  and  surrounded  by  limestone  rocks  from  10  to  12 
meters  high.     In  front,  and  opening  like  a  mouth,  rises  a  sort  of 

Eortal  of  rocks  of  beautiful  appearance ;  they  are  8  or  10  meters  in 
eight,  and  through  the  opening  a  part  of  the  river  may  be  seen.  In 
the  wall  on  the  left  of  this  oval  court,  11  meters  above  the  water,  a 
cave  opens,  quite  easy  of  access.  This  cave  is  about  28  meters  in 
depth  and  terminates  in  a  narrow  part,  where  a  species  of  table  or 
alter  is  formed  of  the  limestone  rock.  There  is  found  an  open  space, 
and  the  grouping  of  the  rocks  shows  them  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
stalactite  cavern,  whose  roof  has  fallen  in.  This  is  the  place  called 
"Cuevas  de  Soioton." 

In  a  little  indentation  to  the  east  of  the  bay,  about  5  miles  from  the 
Vasey,  is  the  little  town  of  Pansignican,  ana  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  this  town  is  Basiao.  Between  them  is  a  scries  of  picturesque 
rocks,  reaching  an  altitude  of  28  meters ;  they  are  rounded  and  their 
summits  covered  with  vegetation,  and  worn  away  on  their  bases  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  appearing  to  rise  as  gigantic  mushrooms 
above  the  waves.  In  ancient  times  the  inhabitanb^  buried  their  heroes 
and  old  people  on  these  rocks,  placing  in  the  coffins  all  of  the  objects 
which  were  most  valued  during  life. 


This  little  island,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  and  in  front  of  the 
river  Vasey,  is  regiilar  in  outline,  high,  and  formed  on  a  table. 


Manicmii. — This  island  is  situated  J:i  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the 
town  of  (ruinan;  it  is  almost  circular,  2i  miles  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
central  mountain  of  medium  height.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sideij, 
except  the  northwest,  by  a  reef  about  3  cables  in  length.  It  has  a 
roomy  anchoiHge  between  the  bluffs  on  the  north  of  this  island  and 
the  coast.  Various  small  islands  extend  in  all  directions  in  front  of 
this  anchorage.  The  point  south  of  Samar  terminates  in  a  little 
island  verv  close  to  the  .shore. 


This  coast  is  very  little  known.  While  on  an  expedition  to  the 
southern  part  of  Samar  we  had  occasion  to  admire  the  munificent  nat- 
ural port  of  Pambujan,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  best  in  all  the 
islands.     It  is  situated  between  points  Maritiano  and  Bun,  and  is  easy 
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of  eutrance,  clear  and  deep,  having  in  its  interior  a  channel  called 
Tangbab,  which  is  well  protected  from  all  winds.  It  is  fonned  by  a 
series  of  small  islands  emending  parallel  to  the  coast  between  Pamou- 
jan  and  Hernani. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Pambujan  in  the  famous  port  of  Boron- 
gon,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are  the  islands  of  Audis  and  Davinnbo. 

To  the  north  of  Salat  are  the  islands  of  OataUban  and  Anchao. 

More  to  the  north,  in  front  of  the  port  or  bay  of  Orav,  lie  the 
islands  of  Hilaban  and  Tubabao.  To  the  south-southeast  ol  Hilaban 
there  extends  a  series  of  islands  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  terminat- 
ing in  the  little  island  of  Pasig,  in  front  of  the  town  of  Dolores. 


The  important  islands  here  arc  as  follows: 

Zagtum. — ^This  island  forms,  with  the  island  of  Samar,  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, which  unites  the  bay  of  Lagnau  with  the  strait  of  Calomatan. 
The  town  of  Lagnan,  situated  in  9ie  southwestern  part,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  7,773.     There  are  several  villages  on  this  well-populated  island. 

Batag. — This  inland  is  situated  to  the  north- northeast  of  Lagnan.  It 
is  rather  low,  and  aids  in  sheltering  Port  Palap^.  There  are  but  few 
inhabitants,  the  only  important  vifli^e  being  Mahinc^. 

Ca}iagayan. — This  is  tne  smallest  of  the  islands  which  form  the  port 
of  Palapag;  it  is  surrounded  by  rocks. 

Bacon. — This  island  lies  3  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Palapag,  and 
very  near  to  the  coast  of  Samar;  it  is  fonned  of  high,  rocky  land. 
All  the  coai^t  of  the  north  offers  but  little  security  to  shipping,  on 
account  of  the  reefs  and  little  isUnds  which  rise  close  to  it. 

THE   ISLAND   OF   LEYTE. 
BoDNnAaiBe  and  <;iu.ERAi.'A))pecTr  of  thb  country. 

This  island,  belonging  to  the  Visayas,  is  situated  between  Samar, 
Dinagat,  and  Mindanao  on  the  southeast,  Bohol  on  the  southwest,  and 
Mostmte  on  the  northwest.  It  is  elongated  in  shape,  very  irregular,  and 
much  wider  on  the  north  and  south  than  at  the  center.  It  has  a  length 
of  100  kilometers  from  north  to  south,  and  is  75  kilometers  wide  at  its 
broadest  part.  On  the  northern  extremity  of  Leytc,  forming  with  it 
a  little  channel,  is  the  island  of  Gingantagan.  To  the  south  of  the  bay 
of  Ornoo  lie  the  Camotes  Islands,  and  near  to  the  coast,  and  in  front 
of  Mount  Sacripante,  lies  a  group  of  four  little  islands.  The  eastern 
coast  of  Ijeyte  is  separated  on  the  northeast  from  the  island  of  Samar 
by  the  narrow  strait  of  San  Juanico,  this  island  being  almost  united 
to  it  by  a  tongue  of  land,  which  forms  the  northwestern  point  of  Leyte. 
To  the  east  of  the  island  is  the  island  of  Biliran,  with  wnich  it  forms  a 
nari-ow  channel  of  the  same  name.  Toward  the  east  exists  the  channel 
of  Tanabatas  in  the  west-northwest  extremity  of  San  Juanico,  formed 
by  the  islands  of  Jabualla,  Janabon,  and  Tanatuay. 

To  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Uuinatungan  lie  the  little  islands  of 
Cabugan.  In  the  southeast  the  sharp  point  in  which  this  island  termi- 
nates forms,  with  the  adjacent  island  of  Panaon,  the  strait  of  this 
name  and  the  port  of  Liloan.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  mountainous, 
there  being  a  number  of  craters  of  extinct  Tolcanoee.     In   these 
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mountains  are  found  large  numbers  of  shells,  which  indicate  that  great 
physical  disturbances  have  been  suffered  by  this  inland.  At  one  time 
the  water  dominated  its  mountains,  and  probably  caused  the  separation 
of  this  land  from  Samar,  with  which  it  undoubtedly  in  ancient  times 
was  joined.  The  large  valleys  of  the  island  are  cultivated  by  the 
natives.  There  are  two  lakes,  one  called  Bito,  and  the  other,  a  small 
one,  in  the.  region  of  Jaro,  to  the  north,  this  communicating  witii  the  sea 
through  the  Leyte  River. 


The  province,  including  the  adjacent  islands,  has  an  a 
square  kilometers  and  270,491  registered  inhabitants. 

LANOUAOE. 

Visaya  is  the  language  spoken. 


The  capital,  Tacloban,  is  a  beautiful  town,  sitoated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  of  San  Juanieo,  on  the  bay  of  ^n  Pedro  and  San  Pablo. 
It  is  a  well-known  port.  The  town  has  some  fine  buildings,  both  pub^ 
lie  and  private.  Other  towns  of  importance  are:  Abuyoc,  with  9,534 
inhabitants;  Alanggalang,  with  2,038;  Albuera,  Bato,  Babatungan, 
Barugo,  with  12,755;  Baybay,  Buranen,  with  21j200;  Cabalian,  Capoo- 
can,  Cajaguaan,  Carigara,  13,099;  Caibiran,  I)t^;ami,  with  12j220; 
Dmag,  with  13,557;  Hitongos,  Hinunangan,  Hiodang,  Inopacan,  Jaro, 
with  10,422;  Hinimdayan,  Ijeyte,  Ma-asim,  Macrohon.  Malibago,  Mal- 
itbog,  Maripipi.  Matalom,  Merida,  Ormoc,  Palos,  witn  18,297;  Palom- 
pon,  Pastrana,  Quiot,  San  Isidro  de  Canipo,  San  Miguel,  Sogod  Tan- 
anan,  with  17,046;  Tolosa,  Tabonstabon,  and  Villaba. 


The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests;  from  these  are  obtained 
pitch,  honey,  sugar,  and  many  varieties  of  building  woods.  There 
are  mines  of  gold,  lead,  and  silver,  and  mines  of  sulphur.  Hie 
exports  of  the  island  are  important,  among  these  being  hemp  of  the 
value  of  $5,000,000,  sugar  of  the  value  of  ^0,000,  and  chocolate, 
coffee,  oil,  corn,  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  to  the  value  of  $63,000. 
Wax,  honey,  bird's  nests,  shells,  sponges,  and  pearls  are  exported  in 
small  quantities.  The  most  important  product  is  hemp,  no  other 
province  being  able  to  compete  with  Leyte,  because  its  plantations 
nave  been  under  cultivation  for  forty  years.  These  plantations  require 
very  little  work,  the  crop  being  permanent,  abundant,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  There  are  but  four  interior  towns.  The  important 
ports  are  Tacloban  and  Carrigari  on  the  east  coast,  and  Ormoc, 
Baybay,  Iloneos,  Ma-asim,  and  Malitlx^  on  the  west  coast.  Hie 
land  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provmce  is  572,000  hectare^s,  of 
which  260,000  are  under  cultivation,  the  remainder  of  the  land  being 
mountain  or  grazing  land.  In  some  of  the  towns  of  the  eastern  coast 
the  women  are  very  skillful  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  and  in 
embroidering.  The  eastern  coast  of  Leyte  has  many  good  roads  suit- 
able for  carnages  at  all  times  of  the  year..    The  western  c<^t  has  but 
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few  8ucb,  and  others  suitable  for  horses.  Communication  by  sea  is 
more  frequent,  as  the  large  number  of  gulfs  and  bays,  although  they 
may  cause  breaks  in  the  roads,  furnish  good  interior  waterways. 

AIWACENX   I8LAND6. 


Manpipt. — This,  the  most  northern  island,  is  a  rounded  mountain, 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  having  an  elevation  of  911  meters  above 
sea  lei'el. 

Samhabuas. — These  are  small  Islands  or  rocks  very  close  tt^ther  and 
surrounded  by  a  sandy  shoal. 

Balisan. — This  important  island  lies  to  the  extreme  northwest  of  the 
island  of  Ley te,  and  has  approximately  a  length  of  20  miles  from  north- 
west to  southeast  and  a  breadth  of  10  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  quite 
high,  and  in  the  north  is  seen  the  beginning  of  the  small  mountain  cnain 
which  divides  it  longitudinally.  The  highest  peak  of  this  chain  is  in  the 
western  part.  The  most  important  towns  are  Almeria,  Naval,  and 
Bilizan  on  the  western  coast,  and  Caibizan  on  the  eastern  coast.  There 
is  a  multitude  of  little  villages  along  the  coast  This  island  is  noted  for 
the  sulphur  springs  in  the  mountains. 

GUumpijan. — This  little  island  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  east 
of  the  sharp  mountain  peak  called  Pacduhuuan.  The  little  islands  of 
Folo  and  Oalajit  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  little  channel  formed  by  the 
island  of  Bilizan  on  the  north  coast  of  Negros. 


Gigantangan.  — ^Thia  island  lies  li  miles  from  Point  Taglanigan,  north- 
west of  Leyte,  and  is  3  miles  long  from  north-northwest  to  south-south- 
east and  1  mile  wide. 

Galangaman. — This  is  a  little  island  7  miles  west  of  Vantay.  From 
Villaba  to  Ormoc  nothing  but  very  small  islands  and  reefs  are  found. 

Camotea. — ^This  is  the  name  given  to  some  small  islands  which  form 
a  group  united  by  little  reefs.  They  are  called  Pacijan.  Poro,  and 
Poson,  there  being  a  little  island  to  the  north  of  Poicajon  called  Talong. 
They  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Ormoc  and  of  Pozios, 
which  is  the  most  northern  of  the  group,  and  5^  miles  from  Point 
Catunangan,  which  forms  a  wide  and  deep  pass.  The  islands  are 
inhabited  and  have  some  small  towns  and  villages. 

Cuatro  Islas  group. — These  are  about  the  only  islands  found  nedr 
the  coast  between  Ormoc  and  Inopacan.  The  most  northern  of  the 
islands  is  the  smallest,  and  is  called  Duquio.  The  largest,  south- 
southwest,  is  Mahabas;  another,  nearer  tne  coast,  Apit,  and  that 
faithest  to  the  south,  Himaquitan. 

Vanigao. — This  is  an  island  of  little  importance,  and  is  about  the 
only  one  found  between  Inopacan  and  Ma-astm. 


Lamaeana. — This  island  is  situated  2  miles  southeast  of  the  south- 
ern point  of  Leyte,  is  long  and  narrow,  \\  milew  from  north  to  south 
and  1  mile  in  breadth.  It  has  two  little  towns,  San  Bernado  aud 
Triana. 
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Paiuum. — ^Thia  island  is  separated  from  the  southeaatem  part  of 
Leyte  by  the  Httle  strait  of  the  same  name;  it  is  mountainous,  long 
and  narrow,  and  extends  over  17J  miles  from  north-northwest  to  south- 
southeast.  It  is  5  miles  wide  in  the  northern  part.  The  eastern  coast 
has  a  picturesque  appt^rance,  presenting  from  time  to  time  beautiful 
cascades  and  large  numbers  of  little  creeks.  It  is  well  populated,  the 
principal  towns  teing  Silvan  in  the  north  and  San  Ricartto  m  the  south. 
Gold  IS  found  near  I\)int  Pinutan. 

There  are  no  islands  of  importance  on  the  eastern  coast,  except  those 
already  mentioned  in  connection  with  Samar. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
ISLAId^DS  OF  MINDANAO  AND  BASILAN. 

[Uape  Nm.  26.  OT,  and  28  or  the  Atlu  oi  the  Phlltpplaes.] 

ISLAND  OF    MINDANAO  IN  GENERAL. 

BOUNDARIES   AND  AREA. 

The  island  of  Miodanao,  the  most  southern  in  all  the  archipelago, 
is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  5°  36'  and  9°  49'  north  and 
longitude  125^  30'  and  130°  east  from  Madrid.  It  is,  next  to  Luzon, 
the  largest  island  in  the  archipelago.  According  to  the  data  of  the 
Institute  of  Geography  and  Statistics,  its  area,  including  the  small 
adjacent  islands,  is  99,450  square  kilometers,  which  is  a  little  less  than 
that  given  by  Fathers  Buceta  and  Bravo  in  their  dictionaries  of  the 
Philippines. 

NDMBER   OF    INHABrTANTS. 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1887,  was  209,087,  but 
this  figure  did  not  include  the  natives  of  the  iuterior. 

LANOHAQES. 

The  following  languages  are  spokan:  Spanish,  somewhat  corrupted; 
Moro  and  its  dialects,  Joloano,  Samal,  Yacaui,  Maguindanao,  and  the 
dialect  of  the  coast  of  Davao,  Visaya,  Cebuano,  and  Bagolw,  Tagaca- 
olo,  Bilan,  Monies,  Mamanna,  Tirui-ay,  Tagabili,  and  Dulangan. 

TOWNS,    VILLAGES,    AND   HAMLETS. 

The  great  island  of  Mindanao  is  dinded  into  seven  districts,  as  fol- 
lows: First,  Zamboanga;  second,  Mi.samis;  third,  Surigao:  fourth, 
Davao;  fifth,  Catobato;  sixth,  Basilan,  and  seventh,  Lanao.  Ecclesias- 
tically, one  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  bishopric  of  Jaro  and  the  other  to 
that  of  Cebu. 

MOST   IMPORTANT   PRODUCTS   OF  THE    ISLAND. 

The  mineral  products  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  are  not  well  known. 
For  many  years  the  natives  have  gathered  some  gold,  which  they  pre- 
sent for  exchange  in  the  provinces  of  the  north,  where  some  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  on.  For  many  years  the  auriferous  deposits 
of  the  district  of  Misaniis  have  had  great  renown.  According  to  Don 
Enrique  Abella,  the  auriferous  zone  is  situated  between  the  Caturan 
River  to  the  east  and  the  Iligan  River  on  the  west,  and  along  the  beds 
of  the  Bulalacao  Iparan,  Oagayan.  Bigaan,  and  Catman  rivers.  Coal 
deposits  exist  in  the  vicinitv  of  Sibugnev,  Surigao,  and  Mati.     Sul- 
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phur  is  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  the  various  volcsnoea  of  the  island, 
and  mineral  waterc;  are  abundant  at  Oatobato  and  other  points. 

On  account  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  soil,  the  abundant  rains, 
and  the  influence  of  the  climate  the  entire  island  is  covered  with  veg- 
etation, generally  by  forests.  Many  kinds  of  wood  are  found  in  the 
forests,  those  useful  for  naval  construction  and  building  purposes 
being  abundant;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  guijo,  molave  narra, 
ipil,  nialatumb^a,  lanan,  camion,  manconi  or  ironwood,  camuning, 
mangasino^,  piuo-maria,  teak,  pagatpat,  mangacbapuy,  sibucao,  ban- 
cal,  etc..  and  other  similar  plante,  sucn  as  grasses  and  the  sun  juniper, 
and  fiome  cypress  and  cogan  or  reed  grass.  The  bamboo  known  as 
boja,  mttan,  and  other  ti-ftilers  form  impenetrable  jungles.  "Hie  cocoa- 
nut,  the  betel  nut,  the  betel  pepper,  and  bananas  grow  abundantly. 
Hemp  is  grown,  and  the  chocolate  and  coffee  bushes  gi-ow  very  lux- 
uriantly and  very  rapidly.  Other  products  are  cabonegro,  cotton, 
indigo,  pineapple,  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Cloves  and  nutmegs 
are  found  on  the  Bay  of  Sibuguey,  where  the  cinnamon  tree  spon- 
taneously grows.  Corn,  sweet  potatoes,  nami,  ube,  gabe,  and  analo- 
gous products  grow  abundantly  in  all  districts,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  among  tnem  the  delicious  mangosteen.  Gums  and  resins  are 
obtained  from  the  forests  of  the  interior.  In  short,  the  vegetable 
wealth  of  Mindanao  not  only  equals,  but  surpasses,  that  of  Luzon  and 
the  Visayas,  although,  in  tnith,  not  so  extensively  exploited. 

Nor  is  Mindanao  behind  the  other  islands  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
All  kinds  of  monkeys  are  found  in  every  part.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  cattle,  horses,  and  buffalos,  the  most  of  these  being  domesti- 
cated or  owned  by  some  known  individual.  Domestic  hogs  are  found 
and  wild  hogs  are  more  abundant,  because  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants 
do  not  use  them.  On  the  other  hand,  deer,  which  are  found  in  all  the 
forests,  are  much  sought  after.  Many  reptiles  and  insects,  some  of 
them  poisonous,  are  found,  such  as  snakes,  scorpions;  lizards,  and  large 
numbers  of  leeches  are  found  in  the  rivers  and  on  the  trees.  A  large 
species  of  lizard,  called  the  "iguana,"  sometimes  reaches  a  length  of 
2  meters  Snakes  of  the  boa  family  attain  extraordinary  size.  Croco- 
diles of  large  size  are  found  in  the  rivers.  A  large  variety  of  birds 
is  found,  the  calao  or  horn  bill  being  abundant  in  the  forests.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  pigeons  and  doves,  among  these  being  the  so- 
called  punalada,  on  act^ount  of  a  bright  red  spot  which  is  on  its  breast. 
Parrots,  cockatoos,  jungle  fowl,  kingfishers,  etc.,  are  very  numerous. 
Among  animals  should  be  mentioned  monkeys  and  the  caguang.  an 
animal  somewhat  resembling  a  monkey  and  somewhat  resembling  a  bat. 
Among  the  birds  may  be  mentioned  the  salangana,  which  makes  the 
valualilenestsfoundinthecavesof  Mindanao  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

FIRST  DISTRICT,  OR  PROVISCE  OF  ZAMBOAN'GA. 

ItOUNDARlES   AND   AREA. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Point  Maraleg,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Misamis;  on  the  east  by  the  district  of  Cottalmto;  on  the  south 
by  the  island  of  Basilan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea  of  Celebes.  It 
has  an  area  of  29,846.96  square  kilometers,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  forest  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  country  around  the  capital 
town,  where  the  inhabitants  cultivate  .some  rice. 
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Concerning  the  rest  of  the  country  but  little  is  known,  though  it  is 
supposed  that  in  the  region  of  Sibuguey,  which  has  a  population  of 
80,000,  there  are  extensive  areas  of  ^nd  under  cultivation. 

NDHBER  OF   rNHABITANTS. 

According  to  the  ^neral  statistics  of  the  bishopric  of  Jaro  for  1897, 
there  are  19,903  Christian  inhabitants  in  Zamboanga  and  the  surround- 
ing towns,  8,000  Mohammedans,  and  in  the  unexplored  region  of  Sibu- 
guey there  is  a  population  of  90,000  pagan  Subanos. 

LANOUA6B8. 

The  following  langu^es  are  spoken:  Spanish,  Moro,  Samal,  Subano, 
and  Cbavacano  (which  is  a  mixture  of  Spanish),  Tagal<^,  Visayan,  and 
Moro. 

TOWU8,   TILLAGES,   AND  HAMLETS. 

Zamboanga  is  the  capital  town  of  Mindanao.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  cocoanut  groves  and 
innumerable  rice  fields.  Many  of  its  buildings  are  of  masonry,  and 
others  of  boards,  with  galvanized  zinc  or  nipa  roofs.  Prominent 
among  these  are  the  church  and  convent,  the  government  bouse,  the 
house  of  the  governor  of  the  district,  and  those  of  the  naval  commander 
and  of  the  chief  of  engineers.  The  military  hospital  is  a  commodious 
and  elegant  building  recently  constructed.  The  Fortress  of  Pilar,  with 
its  strong  stone  walls,  barracks,  storehouses,  etc.,  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  P.  Melehoz  de  Vera,  S.  J.,  was  of  the  greatest  value 
during  the  invasions  of  piratical  Moros  in  ancient  times.  The  port, 
although  open  to  the  sea  if  the  wind  is  from  the  south  or  southwest,  is 
protected  against  the  winds  from  the  north  and  east;  while  in  the  river 
of  Masinlog,  3  miles  to  the  southeast,  there  is  an  anchoi'age  protected 
gainst  all  winds.  There  is  a  beautiful  quay,  and  a  light-house  of  the 
sixth  class  (starry)  showing  a  fixed  red  light  Belongmg  to  the  town 
of  Zamboanga,  which  has  a  population  of  7,634,  are  the  vilkges  of 
Santa  Maria,  Gusu,  and  Tipong,  or  San  Roque.  The  towns  belonging 
to  this  province  are  Tetuan,  and  the  villages  of  Putig  and  Talontalon, 
with  a  population  of  5,672;  Mercedes,  with  the  villages  of  Manicahan, 
Catumbal,  and  Boalan,  with  a  population  of  3,839;  Belong,  with  the 
villages  of  Curuan,  Taguite,  and  Tamion,  with  a  population  of  1,144; 
and  fyala,  with  the  vilTi^es  of  Talisayan,  Erenas,  or  Malayal,  with  a 
population  of  1,655,  Sinonong,  and  tlie  penal  colony  of  San  Ramon. 

SECOND  DISTRICT,  OR  PROVINCE  OF  MI8AMIS. 

BOUNDARIES  AND  AREA. 

This  district  includes  the  northern  part  of  Mindanao,  the  island  of 
Camiguin,  Silina,  and  various  smaller  islands.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  sea,  which  bathes  the  coast  of  Negros,  Siquijor,  and 
Bohol;  on  the  south  by  the  interior  of  Mindanao;  on  the  east  by  the 
district  of  Surigao;  and  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  Zamboanga.  The 
coast  line  from  the  K  .ircieli^^s  Islands  to  Point  Dimata  is  102  leagues 
in  length.    It  has  an  area  of  about  1,136.95  square  kilometejrs. 
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KUMBER   OF   IMHABITAKT8. 

The  population,  according  to  the  cenaus  of  1887,  is  116,024,  but 
considering  the  number  of  unknown  villages  in  the  interior  it  is  prob- 
ably much  greater.  According  to  the  general  statistics  of  the  oish- 
opric  of  Ce>)u.  published  in  18!>T,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
district  is  169,256. 

LANOUAOE8. 

The  languages  are  Visaya-Cebuano.  Montes.  and  Malay-Moro. 

TOWNS,  VILLAOEa,  AKD   HAMLETS. 

The  capital  town  is  Cagavan  de  Misamis,  which,  with  the  adjoining 
village  of  Gura,  has  a  population  of  ll,02i).  It  is  situated  on  level  land 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Its  public  buildings,  and 
some  of  the  private  buildings,  are  well  constructed.  The  towns  of  this 
district  are  Tagoloan,  with  a  population  of  8,498,  and  with  the. village 
of  AgiLsan,  situated  on  the  northern  coast  on  the  Bay  of  Macajalar,  or 
Macaltalan;  San  Martin.  Minsoro,  Malitbog.  Pamploma,  Siloo,  Santa 
Ana,  Jasaan,  which,  with  the  villages  of  Canajanan,  Solana,  Villanueva, 
Patrocinio,  Claveria,  and  Bubuntigan,  have  a  population  of  4,564;  and 
Baliiigasag,  with  the  villages  of  Casulag,  Canal,  San  Roque,  Kosario, 
L^onlong,  Salay,  and  Concepcion,  haa  a  population  of  9,3Sy.  Talisayan 
has  a  population  of  5,877,  and  adjoining  it  the  hamlets  of  Balinguan, 
Quinugeritan,  Santa  Inez,  San  Miguel,  and  Portolin.  Gingoog  has  a 
population  of  4,615, and  adjoining  it  the  hamlets  of  Medina, Minlagas, 
Odyungan.  Linugus.  San  Juan,  Consuelo,  San  Roque,  and  Asturias. 
Other  towns  are  Guinsilitan,  Sagay,  Catarman,  Manbajao,  Mahinog, 
Iponan.Opol,  Molugan,  Salvador,  with  a  population  of  6,640;  Alubijid, 
Initao,  Naanan,  Iligan,  with  a  population  of  2,466;  and  Misamis,  with  a 
population  of  6,313.  The  latter  town  is  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Panguil,  having  an  anchorage  included  between  Point  Fuerte, 
on  the  nortn,  and  Point  Pubut,  the  ea.stern  termination  of  Mount 
Bucavan,  which  is  situated  1  mile  southwest  of  Point  Fuerte.  It  is 
a  land-locked  port,  protected  against  wind  and  sea.  It  is  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  shipping,  and  all  kinds  of  boats  can  tie  up  close  to  the 
shore  in  front  of  the  old  town,  a  single  plank  serving  to  make  connec- 
tion with  the  land.  For  a  distance  of  8  miles  the  oottom  is  sandy. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  porton  a  little  tongue 
of  land  cut  by  a  canal,  which  empties  to  the  northwest  of  the  fort. 
Other  towns  are  Loculan,  Jiminez,  Aloran,  Oroquieta,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  12,3UO;  Layanan,  Langaran,  with  a  population  of  12,219;  IJali- 
angao,  and  Sumilao,  with  a  population  of  4,122.  There  are  also  the 
hamlets  of  Tagmalus^,  Calipayan,  Sancanan,  Tanculan,  Balao,  Guila- 
bong,  San  Juan.  Mafuco,  luipasugong,  and  Silipon.  the  town  of 
Sevilla,  with  a  population  of  4,145,  and  the  hamlets  of  Calasungay. 
Linabao,  Bugcaon,  Valencia,  Covadonga,  Monserrat,  Oroquieta,  and 
Silay. 

Pertaining  to  this  district  is  the  comandancia  of  Dapitan,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Visayan  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Misamis,  on 
the  .south  by  Zamboangn,  and  on  the  west  also  by  the  Visaya  Sea.  It 
has  an  area  of  aliout  1,056  square  kilometers.  .  ,mong  its  towns  are 
Dapitan.  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  7,627,  having  as  adjacent 
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villages  La  Coaquista,  Barcelona,  Dampolan,  Ilava,  and  Libaj;  Dipo- 
log,  with  a  population  of  5,090,  with  its  depeadent  viUagea  Polanco 
and  Siaoib;  and  Lubungan,  having  a  population  of  1,556,  and  the 
dependent  villages  of  Duhinop,  Laagttian,  Manocan,  Matau.  Miatan, 
Labao,  Toocaan,  and  Sera. 

THIRD  DISTRICT,  OR  PROVINCE  OF  SUBIGAO. 

BOUNDARIES  AND  AREA. 

This  province  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  andeaatern  part  of  the 

grovince  of  Mindaoao,  and  includes  the  islands  of  Bucas,  Binagat, 
rinatuan,  Gipdo,  Siargao,  Sibunga,  and  various  small  islands.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  strait  of  Surigao,  on  the  east  by  the 
ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  district  of  Davao,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
district  of  Misamis.  It  is  134.25  kilometers  in  length  from  north  to 
south  and  97.98  kilometers  in  breadth  from  east  to  west  in  its  widest 
part,  its  area  being,  according  to  official  figures,  1,070,190  hectares,  of 
which  less  than  10,000  are  under  cultivation. 

MUHBBB  OF  INHABITANTS. 

The  official  census  of  1887  gives  a  population  of  67,760;  the  official 
guide  for  1898,  85,125.  According  to  the  official  statistics  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Cebu,  published  in  1897,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  district  reaches  113,105. 

LANGUAGES. 
The  languages  are  Visaya,  Mamama,  Manobo,  and  Maudaya. 

TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  AND   HAMLETS. 

The  capital  town,  Surigao,  with  the  village  of  Ananaon,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  9,254.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  the 
extreme  northernpart  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  four  miles  southeast 
of  Point  Bilaa.  This  district,  until  1858  called  Caraga,  was  the  site  of 
the  first  Spanish  mission  in  these  islands.  The  iniportant  towns  in  this 
district,  not  enumerating  small  villages,  are:  Dinagat,  with  6,228 
inhabitants;  Cantilan,  with  12,240;  Placer  and  Taganaan,  with  4,713; 
Gigaquit,  with  9,997;  Numancia,  with  4,328;  Cabuntog,  with  5,129; 
Tanday,  with  8,345;  Lianga,  with  5,350;  Bislig,  with  7,217;  La  Esper- 
anza,  with  2,400;  Talacogon  with  3,560;  Prosperidad,  with  3,144; 
Veruela,  with  4,597;  Tativa,  with  1,343,  and  Maynit,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  4,607.  Pertaining  to  this  district  is  the  eomandancia  of  Butuan, 
situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name  in  the  northern  part  of  Min- 
danao, and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay  and  district  of  Surigao, 
on  the  east  and  south  by  the  aforesaid  point,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
district  of  Misamis.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  districts,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  12,013.  In  1872  a  monument  of  Hernando  de  Magallanes  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  place  where  the  first  mass  was  said  in  the 
Philippines.  It  is  of  stone,  in  two  parts,  and  surmounted  by  a  trun- 
cated^ pyramid.  The  inscription  is  in  gold  letters  on  an  Italian  marble 
slab.  Besides  Maynit  and  its  village.-*,  all  of  the  towns  and  villages 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Agusan  belong  to  this  eomandancia. 
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FOURTH  DISTRICT,  OR  PROVINCE  OF  DAVAtt 

BOUNDARIES   AND  AREA. 

This  district  or  provioce  is  situated  in  the  southeastera  part  of  Mio- 
danoa.  It  occupies  the  territory  formerly  known  as  Nueva  Guipuzcoa. 
and  extends  from  the  Bay  of  Mayo,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  Point 
Malaluna.  near  the  Gulf  o^  Tuna,  on  the  south  coaet  of  Mindanao.  It 
h  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  district  of  Surigao,  on  the  south  by 
Cottabato,  between  these  two  beinjr  Lake  Buluan  and  the  country 
called  Boayen,  or  Buhayen ;  and  on  the  southeast  bv  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  the  port  of  Balete  and  the  Bay  of  Pujaga  are  found.  The  islands 
of  Samal.  Talicud.  Pujaga,  Sarangina*,  Sirangan,  Moleron,  Limlnl, 
and  the  little  islands  of  Malipano  and  Sigaboy  belong  to  this  district. 
The  distance  from  Point  Tagobon,  south  of  the  Bay  of  Mayo,  to  Cape 
San  Augustin  is  48.23  kilometers;  from  the  center  of  the  bay  nortn- 
west  to  the  town  of  Rosario.  attHe  mouth  of  the  River  Hijo,  102.09 
kilometei-s,  and  from  this  town  to  Point  Saningani,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  district.  161.53  kilometers.  The  widest  part  of  the  western 
coast  from  Point  Gorda  to  the  interior  is  57.70  kilometers. 

NUMBER   OF   IKHABITANTS. 

Although  this  is  a  verj'  fertile  district  it  has  but  few  inhabitants,  the 
official  census  of  1897  giving  3,96*i.  According  to  the  official  register 
of  the  Biahopricof  Jaro,  to  which  this  district  belongs,  and  which  was 

Sublisbed    in    1895,  the    population,  excluding  Caraga,   Catel,   and 
azanga,  was  4,810. 

LANOUAOES. 

The  languages  are  Bisaya,  Bagobo,  Guianga,  Tagabana,  Tagacaolo, 
Ata,  Calagan,  Manobo.  Moro,  iSgabili,  Bilan,  and  Sanguil. 

TOWNS,  VILLAGES.  AND   HAMLETS. 

The  town  of  Davao,  the  capital,  has  broad,  well  laid-out  streets.  The 
parish  house  is  one  of  the  best  in  Mindanao.  There  are  many  other 
large,  well-built  houses.  Santa  Cruz  and  Malalae  are  situated  on  one 
of  the  finest  ports  in  the  archipelago.  It  is  of  good  depth,  sheltered 
from  all  winds,  and  easy  of  entrance  even  in  bad  weather. 

Among  the  principal  towns  of  this  district  are  Davao,  the  capital, 
with  a  population  of  13.874,  which  has  a  large  numl)er  of  small  towns 
dependent  upon  it,  and  Peiiaplata,  with  a  population  of  l.;i48,  which 
also  includes  a  large  number  of  small  hamlets. 

Pertaining  to  this  district  is  the  comandancia  of  Mati,  which  has  the 
largest  tii-ea  of  any  in  the  archipelago.  9,034  square  kilometers.  The 
principal  towns  are  Mati.  with  a  population  of  iJ,475;  Sigaboy,  with  a 
population  of  :i,217;  Caraga,  witn  a  population  of  4.054;  Nanay.  with 
a  population  of  2,649,  and  Cateel.  with  a  population  of  l>,561.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  small  villages  and  hamlets. 
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THE  FIFTH  DISTRICT  OR  PROVINCE  OF  COTTABATO. 

BOD^TDARIES   AND  ARBA. 

This  district  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  mountain  ranges, 
which  separate  it  from  Misamls  and  Surigao;  on  the  east  by  the  Bay 
of  liana  and  Zamboanga  from  Point  Fleches;  in  the  interior  by  the  dis- 
trict of  Davao,  andon  the  south  and  west  by  the  Sea  of  Celebes.  As 
the  interior  of  this  province  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  it  is  almost 
iniDossible  to  determine  ita  exact  area.  It  is  estimated  to  be  about 
!i8,iiy3.97  square  kilometers. 

NUMBER   OP   INHABITANTS. 

The  census  of  1887  gives  a  population  of  4,148,  and  the  record.^  of 
tbe  diocese  of  Jaro,  published  in  1895,  of  but  3,014. 

LANOUAGE8- 

The  languages  spoken  are  Spanish,  Moro-Maguindanao,  Tlruray, 
Dulangan,l^nobo,  Ata,  Bilan,  and  Tagabili. 

TOWNS,    VILLAGES,    AND   HAMLETS. 

Cottobato,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  1,012.  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Pulangui,  or  Rio  Grande,  whose  banks  are  inhab- 
ited by  Moros.  There  is  a  magnificent  fort,  or  castle,  situated  on  the 
hill,  and  here  is  established  a  semaphore  for  the  guidance  of  boats 
crossing  the  bar  at  the  entrance.  Part  of  the  town  is  flooded  during 
high  tide.  The  commerce  i.-*  in  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  Chinese, 
who  have  established  themselves  here.  PoUoc,  with  a  population  of 
472,  is  situated  on  the  south  coast,  east  of  the  great  bay  of  lllana.  Its 
port  is  well  sheltered,  clean,  and  deep,  and  although  open  on  the  west, 
It  is  protected  by  the  island  of  Bongoa,  which  lies  just  in  front  of  the 
entrance.  It  is  a  military  comandancia,  belonging  to  Cottabato,  and 
has  a  naval  station  established  in  the  aforesaid  town.  It  has  a  dry 
dock  for  the  use  of  gunboats.  At  Tamontaca,  which  has  a  population 
of  2,4'20,  there  is  an  orphan  asylum  for  Moro  children,  under  the  care 
of  the  Jesuit  priests.  In  the  bay  of  lllana  there  is  a  military  station 
at  Parang- parang,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  of  Polloc.  'The  forts 
of  Malalmng,  Baras,  and  Tucusan  are  under  the  command  of  the  chief 
militaiy  oflBcer  of  Parang-parang.  A  military  hospital,  and  a  supply 
depot  are  located  at  Parang-parang.  There  is  a  fort,  and  a  fine  church 
of  gothic  architecture.  The  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  clear, 
cool  water.  The  notable  Reina  Regente  fort  is  situated  in  the  center 
of  the  Moro  country.  (See  Pis.  XLVI,  XLVII,  and  XLVHI.)  At 
Point  Pola,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Cottabato,  is  the  military  station 
of  Lebac,  established  to  restrain  piracy,  and  the  insolence  of  tbe 
Moros.     (See  PI.  XLIX.) 

SIXTH  DISTRICT  OR  PROVINCE  OF  BASILAN  AND  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

BOUNDARIES   AND   AREA. 

The  beautiful  island  of  Basilan  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
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the  strait  of  Basilan,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  sea  of  Jolo,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  sea  of  Celebes.  It  is  12  le^ues  long  from  east  to  west 
and  8  brimd  from  nortli  to  south. 

NCMBER   OF   INHABITANTS. 

The  official  census  gives  a  population  of  1,119;  the  records  of  the 
bishopric  of  Jaro  for  1895,  1,424. 

I^NOUAQES. 

In  the  capital  town  Spanish  is  i^poken,  the  natives  using  their  own 
languages,  Aloro,  Samal,  and  Moro-Jacan. 

TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  AND   HAMLETS. 

The  capital  town  is  Isabela.  At  the  naval  station  there  is  a  dry 
dock  for  gunboats,  a  crane  capable  of  lifting  20  tons,  carpenter 
and  iron  shops,  an  iron  and  bronze  foundi-y,  a  magazine,  and  machin- 
ery worked  by  steam.  The  port  is  a  beautiful  strait,  3i  mOes  long, 
haviug  an  average  width  of  600  meters,  and  is  formed  by  the  islands 
of  Basilan  and  Malaroaui.  It  is  capable  of  sheltering  a  ^cod-sized 
fleet.  On  the  island  of  Malamaui,  m  front  of  the  quay,  is  a  large 
coaling  station,  which  is  used  by  all  of  the  ships  of  the  naval  division 
of  the  south.  A  small  stream  called  the  Cborrillo  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  cool,  healthful  water,  which  is  carried  to  the  station  by 
a  pipe.  At  tlie  most  strategic  point  of  the  town  there  is  a  fort  called 
Isabel  II.  It  is  composed  of  4  bulwarks,  occupying  the  4  angles,  and 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  moat.  This  fort  not  only  dominates  the 
narrow  cnannel,  but  serves aa  adefense  against  the  Moras,  who  might 
como  down  from  the  mountains  or  along  the  river  Pasajan.  The 
Navy  has  a  hospital  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasajan,  jui^t  in 
front  of  the  station.  (See  PI,  LXI.)  Six  small  villages  are  included 
in  the  town  of  Isabela.  The  Pilas  Islands,  situated  to  the  west  of 
Basilan,  are  the  following  :  Pilas,  Mamanj^t,  Balug,  Calug,  Sangboy, 
Tinga,  Mataja,  Dasalan,  Caludlud,  Cujangan,  Palajanjan,  Minis, 
Mamanac,  and  Pasig-Posilan.  Other  adjacent  islands  are :  Bubuan, 
Salupin,  Lalanan,  Tapiantana,  and  Buentua. 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT  OR  PROVINXE  OF  LANAO. 

BOUNDARIES   AND  AREA. 

This  district  includes  all  of  the  territory  of  Lanao,  extending  on  the 
north  as  far  as  Lumbayanequi,  aud  on  the  south  as  far  as  the  watershed 
between  the  laguna  anii  the  bay  of  Illana. 


As  this  district  has  been  but  recently  created,  and  as  it  has  not  been 
completely  dominated  by  Spanish  arms,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  form 
towns  nor  to  take  a  census  of  its  inhabitants,  the  floating  population 
being  composed  of  those  in  camp.  There  are  large  numters  of  pagan 
Moros,  of  the  Malanaoc  tribe,  tne  town  of  Bato  alone  having  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000.  All  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  vilh^es  about 
the  lake  number  more  than  100,000. 
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LANGUAGES. 

The  language  spokenin  thiadiatrictisMoro,  of  the  Melanao  dialects. 

TOWNS,  VILLAGES,    AND   HAMLETS. 

There  are  no  organized  towns  or  villages — only  gaiTisons  and  forts — 
the  principal  of  these  being  Marahui.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of 
this  district  is  the  lake  from  which  it  hajs  taken  its  name — Larioa.  The 
extreme  northern  part  of  this  lake  lie.s  at  about  the  eighth  degree  o£ 
north  latitude,  and  the  center  about  134°  19'  east  longitude  from 
Greenwich — that  ia  to  say,  about  the  meridian  of  Iligan.  It  is  there- 
fore in  the  eastern  and  widest  part  of  the  isthmus,  wnich  separates  the 
bays  of  Iligan  and  Illana.  The  principal  Moro  towns  on  the  lake  are 
Ganasi  and  Taraca,  on  the  eastern  shore.  The  lake  is  quite  deep,  in 
some  places  from  3  to  5  fathoms.  The  lake  is  about  8  leagues  in  length 
and  contains  C  islands,  on  the  lai^er  of  which^Nuza — there  are  more 
than  500  houses.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  towny  and  little  villages, 
these  being  more  than  60  in  number.  The  lake  empties  by  a  watenall 
into  the  river  Iligan. 

THE    ISLANDS   ADJACENT  TO   MINDANAO. 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  the  adjacent  islands,  particularly 
of  the  most  important  one  Basilan.  Others  of  some  importance  are 
on  the  south  coast. 


Ohdanga. — -This  island  forms,  with  the  coast  of  Mindanao,  a  channel 
which  connects  the  bays  of  Sibuguey  and  Dunianqnilas. 

Quidab^iin  Group. — This  group  is  composed  of  the  islands  of  Muda, 
Bacula,  and  Baya. 

Titma  and  Sagarayan. — These  islands  are  situated  south  of  the 
point  north  of  the  bay  of  Dinas. 

Bongo.— l:\i\s  island  is  situated  in  front  of  the  port  of  Polloc,  its 
northern  extremity  being  4i  miles  to  the  west-southwest  of  Point 
Tugapangan.  It  is  covered  with  forests  and  is  rather  low.  It  is  not 
inhabited. 

Timaco. — ^This  island  is  formed  of  a  hill  entirely  covered  with  for- 
ests, the  trees  reaching  to  the  water.  It  \a  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  scarcely  a  mile  to  the  south.  This  hill  of  Timaco  and  that 
of  Pico,  Cogonal,  more  to  the  south,  serve  as  excellent  landmarks  to 
the  mouth  ol  the  river. 

Sarangani. — This  is  the  name  ^ven  to  two  islands  and  a  little  isle 
situated  6  miles  south  of  the  point  of  Mindanao.  The  natives  call 
the  lai^r  one  Balut-marila  and  the  smaller  one  Ualut-parida.  Balut- 
marila,  which  is  quite  high  and  covered  with  vegetation,  is  inhabited 
by  a  considerable  number  of  Sanguiles  and  Bilanes.  In  the  center  of 
the  island  is  a  volcano,  from  which  smoke  occasionally  rises. 

In  the  interior  of  the  bay  of  Davao  is  found  the  island  of  Tres 
Arlx>re8,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hijo;  the  islands  of  Fandasan 
and  Copiat;  the  Cruz  Islands,  near  the  coast  of  Samar;  the  island  of 
Sigabov  and  the  island  of  Samar,  the  largest  and  most  important, 
w&ch  nas  a  perimeter  of  43  miles.  The  land  is  quite  fortUi^  and  pro- 
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duces  excellent  chocolate,  which,  if  cultivated  on  a  la^e  sc-ale,  would 
prove  a  source  of  great  wealth.  The  principal  towns  are  situated  on 
the  western  coast. 

Malipano  is  a  picturesque  little  island  to  the  east  of  Satnar. 

Talictit,  or  Qutsoc,  is  situated  to  the  southwest  of  Samar.  It  is  low 
and  covered  with  forests,  having  some  marsh}'  spots,  and  i»  uninhab- 
ited, as  no  fresh  water  is  to  be  found.  According  to  the  Samales, 
excellent  tobacco  can  be  raised  there. 

On  the  east  coast: 


This  is  a  little  island  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  this  name, 
in  front  of  the  town  of  Mati. 


To  the  south-southwe-st  of  Point  Batiano  is  a  little  semicircular  island 
with  this  expressive  name.  From  Point  Cauit  thei-e  is  no  island  of 
importance.  Davis  lies  in  front  of  the  bay  of  Bislig.  Arangasa  lies 
just  beyond  the  bay  of  Lianga,  and  Macangoni  and  other  little  islands 
to  the  northeast  of  Tandag. 

Beyond  Point  Cauit,  northeast  of  the  peninsula  of  Surigao,are  sev- 
eral larger  and  more  important  islands. 

On  the  north  coast: 


This  island  lies  10  miles  south,  38  degrees  east  of  the  southern  point 
of  Samar.  It  is  a  little  island  about  a  mile  long,  rather  elevated,  and 
quite  bold  in  outline. 


This  island  is  situated  9  miles  west  of  the  southern  point  of  Samar, 
and  is  also  called  Tomonjol.  It  is  irregular  in  outline  and  of  but  slight 
elevation. 


This  island  is  situated  north  of  the  northern  point  of  Mindanao, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  long  and  nar- 
row, and  extends  364  miles  from  north  to  south  from  Point  Desola- 
cion  to  the  point  south  of  Gabo,  and  is  Vi\  miles  in  greatest  breadth. 
It  is  traversed  by  a  little  mountain  chain,  and  is  well  settled  along 
the  coasts.  Above  the  point  south  of  Dinagat.  and  very  close  to  the 
western  part,  there  are  two  islands,  from  5  to  6i  miles  long,  separated 
from  each  other  and  from  the  main  island  by  two  narrow  channels. 
The  inhabitants  of  Dinagat  are  occupied  in  the  collection  of  gold  and 
also  in  the  collection  of  natural  products,  such  as  wax,  honey,  etc. 


This  narrow  island,  having  an  altitude  of  314  metei's,  is  situated  5 
miles  southwest  of  the  point  near  the  town  of  Dinagat. 
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This  island  is  situated  3i  miles  east  of  the  northern  ejctremity  of 
Gipdo,  and  5i  miles  north  of  Point  Bilaa. 


In  front  of  the  bay  whit-h  opcnn  Hoiithwest  of  the  island  of  Dinagat 
lies  the  Onip  Group,  eompoaed  of  Sibsnag,  Unip,  Tabucaya,  and  vari- 
ous smaller  islands. 


The  northern  coast  of  this  island  is  about  i*i  miles  west  of  Point 
Desolacion. 


This  island  is  southeast  of  Dinagat,  to  which  it  seems  to  Iw  united  by 
a  submerged  bank.  It  lies  Hi  miles  north  of  the  nearest  coast  of  Min- 
danao, is  irregular  in  outline,  and  18  miles  long  from  north  to  south. 
A  little  mountain  chain  runn  from  north  to  south.  There  are  various 
small  towns  and  little  ports.  Alwut  8iargao  ai'e  various  small  islands 
and  isles,  all  of  little  importance,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bucas 
Group.  This  is  situated  south -southwest  of  Siargao,  and  is  composed 
of  three  small  islands  lying  close  together.  To  the  west-northwest  of 
this  group  is  Guinatuan  and  the  island  of  Cabusuan  to  the  south  of  it. 

This  island  lies  5^  miles  north  of  Point  Bagai-ay,  and  hasalcngth  of 
12  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  a  breadth  of  8  miles  fi'om  east  to 
west,  being  very  mountainous  and  rugged.  It  is  formed  of  a  central 
mountain  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  1,027  meters  above  sea  level. 
The  island  produces  rice,  good  tobacco,  wax,  and  chocolate  in  abun- 
dance. It  has  a  population  of  ^,122,  must  of  them  engaged  in  ^ricul- 
ture  or  fishing.  Along  the  rest  of  the  coast  from  Point  Bagacay  to 
Point  Gorda  only  sho^s  and  little  islands  are  found.  Two,  however, 
are  worth  mentioning:  Sipaca,  a  little  island  formed  by  a  conical 
mountain,  and  the  island  of  Lapinag,  which  forms  channels  with  the 
coast  and  which  is  very  picturesque.     (Sec  Plate  LXIV.) 


This  island  is  situated  almost  east  of  the  southern  point  of  Zambo- 
anga,  and  extends  from  east-northeast  to  west-southwest  a  distance  of 
•2{  miles.  It  is  low,  covered  with  vegetation,  and  bordered  on  the 
southwest,  south,  and  east  by  coral  reefs. 


This  island  lies  a  short  distance  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and 
extends  for  7  miles  from  northwest  to  southeast,  being  widest  and 
highest  at  the  aorthern  end. 
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These  ialands  are  3^  and  2}  miles,  respectively,  from  the  northea-st- 
ero  extremity  of  Sacol.  They  are  quite  small,  the  former  being  quite 
elevated. 


This  island  is  situated  south  of  Sacol  and  north  of  the  eastern  entran<re 
of  the  strait  of  liasilan. 

[8LAND8   ADJACENT  TO   I8ABELA    VE  BA8ILAN. 

That  which  is  called  the  Basilan  Group  is  composed  of  various 
islands,  the  most  of  them  scattered  over  the  region  south  and  west  of 
Isabela.    The  principal  ones  are  as  follows: 


This  is  the  most  uortbern  Island  of  the  group;  lies  18  miles  north- 
west of  Basilan,  and  is  small,  low,  and  covered  with  trees. 


This  is  tlie  most  southern  of  the  group  and  lies  south  of  the  most 
southern  point  of  B&»itan. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  Basilan,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Moro  inhabitant^,  a^  do  all  the  impoi-tant  islands 
of  this  group.  West  of  Filas  there  are  various  small  islands,  which 
form  with  it  good  anchor^es. 


These  islands  are  8  miles  south-southwest  of  Teinga,  and  have  an 
elevation  of  17H  and  ii5*>  meters,  respectivelv.  The  islands  are  quite 
notable,  especially  the  mountain  on  tne  southern  island.  This  appears 
like  a  cupola,  from  which  the  flat  lands  extend. 


This  island  rises  in  front  of  the  western  coast  of  Basilan,  northwest 
of  Tatcantana. 

This  island  is  situated  north  of  Tatcanbtna,  and  is  very  siuiilar  to  it. 


This  island  is  very  near  the  north  coast  of  Basilan,  with  which  it 
form.s  an  excellent  anchorage  suitable  for  large  shira.  It  lies  in  front 
of  the  town  of  Isabela,  and  forms  with  the  coast  of  Basilan  the  famous 
strait  of  Isabela. 
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the  island  of  Tulkn  and  the  group  composed  of  tlio  islands  of  Fan- 
gasinan,  MarongBs,  Cabmuan,  Bubuan,  Hegad,  Mirao,  Pantocunan, 
and  Termabal.  The  islands  of  Salude,  Termal».l,  Patian,  Lumbian, 
and  Pata,  with  an  area  of  58  square  kilonieteru,  lie  to  the  south. 

THIRD   OROtTP. 

The  Tapul  Group  lies  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  5°  24'  and 
6'^  46'  north,  and  longitude  l:iO  W  and  120'^  i'  east  tnnn  (Jnwnwich. 
It  in  composed  of  the  islands  of  Tapul,  witli  an  area  of  S4  sijuare  kilo- 
meters and  circumference  of  aS  kilometers;  Lufjus,  a  low  island  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  having  an  area  of  51  square  kilometers;  tlie  Cobin- 
gan  Islands;  Hiassi,  the  most  important  of  the  group,  covered  with 
forests  and  with  an  areji  of  82  square  kilometers;  Liipac,  very  similar 
to  Lugus  in  size  and  shape;  Tara,  Lamenusa,  Selim,  Manubot,  and 
Tapaan. 

FOUKTII    OKOlir. 

The  Tawi  Tawi  Group  lies  lietween  the  parallels  of  latitude  4^  47' 
and  5  '  2y'  north,  and  longitude  IIH '43'  anul^;^''  US'  east  from  Green- 
wich. It  includes,  besides  the  island  of  Tawi  Tawi,  at>out  forty  others, 
of  which  fourteen  are  of  some  size.  Tawi  Tawi  is  situated  about  50 
kilometers  southeast  of  the  peninsula  of  Usang,  on  the  island  of 
Borneo.  It  extends  from  ejtst-northeast  t*i  west-southwest  for  a  dis- 
tance of  55  kilomctei-s,  and  is  almut  25  kilometers  wide  at  the  broadest 
part  near  the  eastern  end.  The  general  appeunince  of  thc^  island  is 
much  varied,  there  appearing  among  masses  of  clear  green  a  multitude 
of  gro\es  with  trees  close  together  or  widely  sepumted. 

'The  islands  l>ordering  it  are  but  little  inhabited,  and  in  inaccessible 
comers  in  them  the  mast  incorrigible  pirates  have  their  hiding  place's. 

Among  otherisiandsmayl>e  mentioned  Manicol»t,llubuan,C;iiiatusan, 
Cacutaan,  Siglwye,  Tamluigan,  Ba^bas,  Panjiimojan,  Tabiiliinga,  I)alu- 
man,  Tancan,  "fandul^to.  Tame,  Simaliik,  Lui-an,  Bunaran,  Bilatan, 
Himonos,  Maime,  Manca,  Ijaa,  Sanga-Sanga,  Biian,  8ibutu,  Tuul, 
Usadft,  Cunilun,  Pangutarang,  Pandu^iin.  Ijaparan.  Bilanguan,  Bam- 
banan,  Mamanuk,  and  the  small  group  of  islands  of  Tabian,  which 
extend  for  K  miles  from  northeast  to  southwest  almost  parallel  to  and 
at  a  distance  of  1^  miles  fi-om  the  coast  north  of  Tuwi  Tawi. 

Amoi^  the  principal  ports  of  the  Archipelago  of  Jolo  may  l)e  men- 
tioned Jolo,  between  points  Dinangapit  and  Itelan  on  the  northwest, 
which  has  a  depth  of  18  to  20  fathoms,  Luban,  on  the  southeast; 
Punungan,  on  the  southwe.st,  south  of  Cabunant  on  the  southern  part 
of  Lubljac;  Itua,  on  the  north  of  this  island;  the  anchorage  of  Caron- 
dong,  and  the  Bay  of  Pstogo,  In-tween  Sang  and  Point  Tiindicaii,  on 
the  southeast  of  the  island.  On  the  northwestern  coast  is  the  island 
of  Kapual,  with  which  it  forms  a  narrow  strait. 

NUMBKB   OF    INIIAlirrANTS. 

According  to  the  official  guide  of  the  Philippines  for  1897  the  popu- 
lation of  this  archipelago  is  22,630.  but  considering  how  little  is  known 
of  many  of  the  islands,  and  of  tne  iK>pulation  of  innumerable  little 
^■illages  on  them,  this  number  is  prolwlily  only  approximate.  Accord- 
ing to  Ferreiro  the  Dumber  of  men  in  the  various  groups  of  islaada 
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governed  by  Datos  or  Panlimanes,  serviceable  for  war,  is,  in  Balaa- 
guingui,  335;  Jolo,  14,415;  Tapul,  1,300;  Tawi  Tawi  and  Pangutaran, 
1,815,  making  a  total  of  17,865.  It  would  therefore  seem  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  population  is  not  less  than  200,000  in  all  the  archi- 
pelago. According  to  the  general  registry  of  thedioceaeof  .Taro,  pub- 
lish^ in  1895,  there  are  1,424  Christians. 

Four  races  having  different  customs  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
archipel^o:  First,  the  Quinbajanos,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
who  are  the  indigenes;  second  the  Malay  and  Visayan  slave's,  whose 
dcscendentw  have  intermarried  with  the  other  inhabitants;  third,  the 
the  Samales,  an  inferior  race^  though  not  slaves;  and  fourth,  the  true 
Moros,  who  trace  their  origin  from  the  Mohammedan  invaders,  and 
who  dominate  the  other  inhabitants. 

LANOUAOBS. 

The  languages  of  the  inhabitants  are  Moro-Joloano  and  Moix)- 
Samal,  the  latter  containing  many  Viwayan  words. 

TOWNS,    Vn.I.AdKS,    AND    FARISHKS. 

The  points  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  arc  Jolo  and  the  military  gar- 
risons of  ISiassi,  Bongao  (Tawi  Tawi),  and  Tatoan. 

Jolo,  situated  on  the  island  of  this  name,  was  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  sultans.  It  has  wide,  straight,  and  well-shaded  streeta,  being 
without  doubt  the  cleanest  town  in  the  archipelago.  The  houses  ai'e 
all  paint«d  or  whitewashed  on  the  outside,  not  one  having  the  nipa 
roof  so  common  in  the  rest  of  the  archipelago.  It  has  a  large  hos- 
pital and  a  good  barracks  for  infantry.  There  are  Iwaches  and  gar- 
dens, and  a  water  supply  to  lH»th  private  and  public  buildings.  Its 
newly  constru<tte4  market  is  of  fair  size  and  well  arranged  fov  the 
large  number  of  neighboring  Moi"ok,  who  come  here  with  fruits  and 
other  merchandise.  A  brick  wall  surrounds  the  town,  thus  making 
it  a  fortified  place.  The  defense.-i,  Alfonso  Xll  blockhouse  and 
Puerta  Esp^na,  and  the  forts  of  Torre  de  la  Rcina  and  Princesa  de 
Ajsturias  on  the  neighiwring  hill,  serve  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes.  On  ac<rount  of  being  a  fiee  port  it  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  Singapore  by  means  of  two  English  steamers,  each  one 
of  which  makes  a  round  trip  every  twenty -eight  days,  and  it  is  like- 
wUe  in  communication  with  Manila  by  means  of  the  bimonthly  mail 
Hteamers.  A  stone  pier,  extending  for  a  considerable  distance  out, 
facilitates  loading  ana  unloading.  On  this  pier  is  a  light-house  of  the 
sixth  class,  with  a  fixed  red  light.  Pertainnig  to  Jolo  are  the  three 
gaiTisons  already  mentioned,  which  are  constituted  in  the  form  of 
politico-military  comandanciaa.  Jolo  belongs  to  the  bishopric  of  Jaro, 
There  is  a  nii.ssionary  priest  there  who  haa  charge  of  the  vill^es  of 
Sia.-«ii,  Tataan,  and  Bongao. 

IMPORTANT  PRODUCTB. 

The  flora  of  this  archipelago  is  similar  to  that  of  Mindanao.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  teak,  camuning,  molava,  aarra,  mangachapuy,  ipil, 
cedro,  palohierro,  and  other  equally  prized  woods,  as  well  as  cocoanut 
groves,  the  cabonegro,  buri  and  nipa  palms.    Gum  masticii  all  kinds  of 
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resina,  and  other  analogous  products  are  found.  Rice,  corn,  hemp, 
saffron,  indigo,  sesame,  cotton,  the  magosteen,  the  jack  fruit,  etc.,  are 
all  produced.  Coffee  and  chocohite  grow  well  on  the  shaded  hillsides, 
and  hemp  grows  without  cultivation  on  the  lowlands.  Horses,  cattle, 
buffaloes,  and  foats  are  abundant.  Many  species  of  birds  are  found. 
The  Jolo  peojMe  manufacture  chisels  (patu),  long  knives  with  sharp 
edges  and  points  (lagut),  ordinary  hatchets  (capa),  and  gauges  (licut). 
The  pearl  lisheries  are  very  important  in  this  archipelago,  although 
of  greater  importance  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  greater  abun- 
dance, and  better  market  are  the  conch  shells  (mother-of-pearl),  whi<'h 
sell  well  in  the  markets  of  Singapore  and  Manila. 


BOUKDARIES    AND   AREA. 

The  island  formerly  called  Palawan,  and  by  the  Spaniard-i  called 
Paragua,  is  situated  Ketween  the  parallels  of  latitude  a^'  lisi'  and  11 '  '^5' 
north  and  longitude  117"^  8'  and  liy'^  40'  east  from  Greenwich. 
(Official  Catalogue  of  the  Exposition  of  Madrid.) 

On  the  northeast  is  the  island  of  Mindoro.  On  the  east  are  the 
islands  of  Pauay,  Negros,  and  Mindanao.  On  the  southeast  is  the 
Jolo  archipelago,  and  on  the  .«outb  the  island  of  Borneo.  The  China 
Sea  separates  it  on  the  west  from  southern  Indu-China.  It  is  <'on- 
sideredthethii'dlarge-stof  all  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 
In  shape  it  is  very  long  and  relatively  narrow,  having  the  grcatext 
length  from  noiiheast  to  southwest,  446  kilometers,  and  an  avei-age 
\tiath  of  22  kilometers.  Its  total  area,  including  the  adjacent  islands, 
is  14,534  square  kilometers. 

INHABITANTS. 

Accoi'ding  to  the  official  censu.s  of  1887  the  population  of  Paragua, 
in  the  towns  of  Danlig,  Dumaran,  Puerto  Princcsa,  Tatindan.  and 
Taytay,  is  5.985.  Awrording  to  Senor  Canga  Arguclles,  who  was  form- 
erly governor  of  this  provmce,  the  ChrLttian  inhabitants  occupying 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  do  not  exceed  1(),(MX),  and  the  Moham- 
medans, dwelling  on  both  coasts  of  the  southern  part,  number  less  than 
6,000.     Other  authors  give  a  total  population  of  from  28,000  to  30,000. 

The  native  population  can  be  divided  into  four  well-defined  groups: 
First,  the  Tagl>anuas,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  who  are  dit<tinguish<'d 
on  ai-count  of  their  soi^'iable  and  peaceful  natures.  They  live  m  ham- 
leta  along  the  l)anks  of  the  rivers,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  Moham- 
medan Malays  of  Mindanao,  though  nt>t  profe*wing  the  same  religious 
beliefs.  Thej'  inhabit  the  part  of  the  island  l>etwcen  Inagahuan  and 
Dalig  on  the  eastern  coast  and  that  lietween  Uluagan  and  Apusahuan 
on  the  western  coast.  They  are  about  6,000  in  number.  Second,  the 
Negritos,  who  can  l)e  distinguished  on  account  of  their  darke"-  com- 
plexion, eurly  hair,  and  better  physical  development.  They  inhabit 
the  mountainous  regions  lying  between  Babuyan  and  Bubacan  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  number  about  1,500  individuals.  Third,  the  Man- 
guianes,  a  little-known  people,  who  inhabit  the  territoiT  of  the  Moros 
and  prevent  them  from  trading  with  the  outside  world.    Physically 
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they  are  more  like  the  T&gbanuas,  but  in  matters  of  custom  more  like 
the'Moros.  Thej  number  about  4,000  individuals.  Fourth,  theTan- 
dulanos,  who  inhabit  the  eastern  coast  between  the  bays  of  Malampaya 
and  Caruray.    They  are  believed  to  number  about  1,500. 

LANGDAOE8. 

Spanish  is  spoken  only  by  the  few  Spaniards  living  in  the  island. 
Moro-Joloano  is  most  generally  used  in  Paragua,  though  each  one  of 
the  four  groups  cited  has  its  own  special  language. 

TOWNS,    VILLAGES,    AND   HAHLET8. 

There  are  three  towns  in  this  comandancia:  Puerto  Princesa,  Taytay, 
and  Dumaran.  Puerto  Princesa,  with  a  population  of  3,481,  is  the 
capital.  Its  port,  called  in  the  English  nautical  chart  Port  Royalist, 
is  a  magnificent  natural  port,  well  sheltered  and  easy  of  entrance. 
The  deep  water  is  about  li  miles  across.  On  the  eastern  coast,  very 
near  to  the  shore,  tiiere  is  a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  meters.  A  light- 
house of  the  sixth  class,  with  a  fixed  white  light,  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.  There  b  a  little  dockyard  for  the  use  of  small 
gunboats.  There  is  a  penal  colony  at  Puerto  Princesa  composed  of 
convicts  of  both  sexes  and  of  deported  individuals.  On  account  of  the 
forced  labor  of  this  penal  colony  it  has  been  possible  to  beautify  the 
town  and  better  ita  sanitary  conditions  by  cutting  off  the  mangrove 
swamps.  Rain  water  is  used,  as  the  town  lacks  a  good  water  supply. 
During  the  rainy  season  some  people  use  well  water,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  very  poor,  while  others  bring  water  from  the  Iguahit 
River  just  across  the  bay.  There  are  24  villages  and  hamlets  wlong- 
ing  to  the  towns  of  Puerto  Princesa,  Tavtay,  and  Dumaran. 

This  island  pertains  to  the  diocese  of  Jaro.  The  following  are  clas- 
sified as  active  missions:  Puerto  Princesa,  with  .3,121  parishonei-s; 
Tinitian,  with  1,197;  Dumaran,  with  2,128;  Taytay,  with  1,733; 
Inignan,  with  279,  and  Baenit,  with  1,257. 

POBT8,  MOUNTAINS,  AND   RIVERS. 

On  account  of  its  geo^aphical  position,  Paragua  is  one  of  the  most 
impoi-tant  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  It  is  not  less  impor- 
tant from  a  commercial  view  point,  as  it  forms  with  the  island  of 
Balabac  the  strait  of  the  same  name,  through  which  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  sailing  ships  are  compelled  to  pass.  The  island  has  the 
following  ports:  Puerto  Princesa  and  Bininsulian,  on  the  eastern  coast; 
Ulugan,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name;  and  the  Bay  of  Malinpaya, 
whicn,  according  to  some  authorities,  has  no  rival  in  the  world. 

A  great  mountain  chain  extending  from  northeast  to  southwest 
divides  the  island  of  Paragua  into  two  halves.  Its  terminal  peaks  are. 
Mount  Montalingahan,  with  an  elevation  of  2,080  metei-s,  on  tne  south, 
and  Mount  Victoria,  with  an  elevation  of  1,372  meters,  on  the  north. 
Among  the  mountain  ranges  which  arise  from  the  principal  one  are 
the  >felanit  Range,  which,  beginning  near  Tagbayug,  extends  to  the 
south;  the  Pulote  Range,  which,  arising  about  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
vious range,  extends  perpendicularly  to  it  for  a  distance  of  20  miles  to 
the  south,  after  which  it  inclines  to  the  west,  and  the  Bulaajao  Range, 
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which  arises  near  Coral  Bay  and  extends  to  the  northeast  a  distance  of 
more  than  40  kilometers.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
inland  the  rivers  are  all  short,  but  arc  of  much  importance,  as  thev 
furnish  ways  of  communication  between  the  two  coasts.  The  l^uahit 
River,  which  probably  has  its  source  on  the  slopes  of  the  Aldea  Ran^, 
passes  througn  the  village  of  the  same  name  and  empties  into  the  bay. 
The  Oururay,  having  its  source  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  central 
mountains,  empties  into  the  China  Sea  near  the  Bay  of  Magdanan. 
The  Campan  River  emptier  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
Pirata  River  into  the  Bay  of  San  Antonio. 

MOST   IMPOBTANT   PRODUCTS. 

All  of  the  mouTituin  sides  are  covered  with  abundant  vegetation, 
forming  extensive  forests,  which  contain  large  numbers  of  excellent 
building  woods.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  narra,  calandas  (a 
species  of  cedar),  ipil  (which  attains  great  size),  camagon,  moiave, 
ranalia,  alopai,  amuguis,  arsonan,  apiay  (unknown  in  Luzon),  cisbi, 
mansalanguin,  and  many  others.  The  Fragosa-peregrina,  known  to 
the  natives  under  the  name  of  uring,  from  which  gum  mastic  is 
obtained,  was,  until  a  short  time  ago,  unknown  in  the  Philippines. 
The  forest  wealth  of  this  island  is  very  great,  and  mnny  spccios  of 
trees  not  found  in  the  rest  of  the  archipelago  grow  here.  There  are 
many  mangrove  swamps,  of  which  the  natives  utilize  the  three  princi- 
pal species — the  bacanan,  the  tangal,  and  the  langhoray.  The  produc- 
tion of  mttan  on  this  island  is  truly  astonishing,  an  uninterrupted 
trade  in  this  article  being  carried  on  l>etween  Puerto  Princesa  and 
Manila.  The  nipa  palm,  so  useful  and  necessary  to  the  natives,  com- 
pletely covers  the  Iwuks  of  the  rivers  and  estuaries.  The  cocoanut 
palm  grows  well.  An  abundance  of  gum  mastic,  copal,  and  other 
resins  exist.  Excellent  tobacco,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  grown.  The  island  of  Paragua  is  second  to  none 
in  the  wealth  of  its  vegetable  kingdom.  The  tine  pasture  lands  of 
the  island  sustain  large  numbers  of  cattle,  buffaloes,  goats,  and  hogs. 
The  famous  nests  made  by  the  little  swift  (called  salangana)  are  found 
in  abundance  in  the  deep  caves  around  the  i-oast.  Those  nests  arc  so 
highly  prized  by  the  Chinese  that  they  have  at  times  paid  as  much  as 
^,(XH)  a  picul  for  them;  that  is  to  say,  twice  their  weight  in  silver. 

As  this  island  has  not  been  well  explored,  its  mineral  wealth  is  not 
known.  Lead  and  antimony  are  found  in  the  form  of  pyrites,  and 
there  are  indications  of  iron  and  copper.  The  hard,  even  slate  shows 
some  indications  of  iron  and  sulphur,  (iranite  is  found  in  abundance, 
but  is  soft  and  porous.  Coral  rock,  which  the  natives  utilize  in  the 
manufacture  of  lime,  is  found  in  abundance. 

THF  ISLAND  OF  BALABAC. 

This  island,  situated  south  of  Paragua,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Jolo  Sea  and  on  the  west  by  the  China  Sea.  On  the  south  there  is  a 
strait  having  the  same  name  as  this  island,  which  separates  it  from  the 
islands  of  Banguej'  and  Balanl>agan,  Imrdenng  Borneo.  It  is  3*i  miles 
in  length,  8  or  10  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  370  square  kilometers. 
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NUHBEB  OF   INHABITANTe. 

According  to  the  official  census  of  1887  there  are  2,110  inhabitAnts, 
of  whom  but  408  are  Christians.  According  to  the  general  registry 
of  the  R«coleto  Friars  for  1897  the  natives  are  Moros,  living  m  the 
villages  of  Dalanan,  Pasig,  Catagupan.  Sabos,  Agutayan,  Tucanigalo, 
Pancan,  Cabulaigan,  Carandurin,  and  Singalo. 

Larujuaye. — The  ordinary  langu^e  in  liis  island  is  Moro-Joloano. 

NUMBER  OF  TOWNS,    VILLAGES,    AND   l>AKISHEB. 

Balabai.;  ia  the  only  town.  It  has  an  excellent  port  during  the  soutJi- 
west monsoon.  There  isoneotberport,atCalandaran.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  port  of  Balabac  there  is  a  ught-honse  of  the  sixth  class,  show- 
ing a  fixed  white  light.  At  Point  Melville,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island,  there  is  a  light-bouse  of  the  tirst  class.  The  only  parisn 
in  the  island  is  that  of  Balabac. 


As  in  the  neighboring  island  of  Palawan,  there  are  many  excellent 
ti-opical  woods,  gums,  resins,  dyostuffs,  tibers,  and  medicinal  plants, 
wax,  honey,  etc. 

The  peculiar  little  mouse  deer  called  pelandot^,  which  i.s  unknown  in 
the  rest  of  the  arebipclago,  is  found  here. 

There  is  an  abundant  deposit  of  coal  of  excellent  i^uality  11.14  kilo- 
met^srs  from  the  town.  It  is  said  that  in  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Moros  there  is  a  deposit  of  native  mercury. 

<;A(iAYAN  DE  JOLO. 

This,  the  largest  island  <if  the  Balanguingui  group,  which  formerly 
was  a  part  of  the  Jolo  Arcliipelago,  was  a  short  time  ago  attached  to 
the  coniandancia  of  Balabac.  It  is  situated  45  leagues  to  the  north- 
west of  Tawi  Tawi,  has  a  perimeter  of  41  kilometers  and  an  area  of 
68  square  kilometers.  It  has  two  peculiai'  lakes — one  of  fresh  water 
and  the  othjir  of  salt  water. 

ISLANDS  ADJACENT  TO  PARAfiUA  AND  BALABAC. 

WEST   COAST  OF   rAKAOUA. 


This  low-lying  island,  covci-cd  with  scrub,  ia  situated  6  miles  north 
of  Cape  Buliluyan,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore. 


These  islands  are  situated  southwest  of  the  Bay  of  Marasi  and  in 
the  same  parallel  as  Puerto  Princesa.  They  are  surrounded  by  little 
islands,  reefs,  and  rocks. 


This  island  is  situated  8  miles  west  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south- 
west of  Point  Hununock,  and  li  miles  from  the  coast  of  Paragua,  It 
is  of  medium  height  and  covered  with  forests. 
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HUIGLAR,    IIIEBBA,    AND   NACX>DA. 

The  coast,  2i  miles  from  Point  Hununock,  forms  a  little  bay,  in 
which  are  the  islands  of  Manglar  and  Hierba.  They  are  low  and  of 
little  area.  The  most  Dorthern  of  these  has  to  the  Dorthea^t  of  it  a 
tittle  island  called  Macoda,  which  terminates  in  a  little  conical  cape. 
Near  this  cape  rises  the  little  island  of  Sepulero. 


These  names  are  given  to  several  scAttsred  islands  lying  in  front  of 
the  bay,  just  north  of  Mount  Hersechel. 


This  island,  also  called  Camungyan,  lie8  H  miles  north-northeast  of 
the  cape,  on  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Paragua. 


An  island  west  of  the  Bay  of  Ulugan. 


A  little  island  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Cruz  de  Mayo. 

BOAYAN, 

An  island  situated  SJ  miles  northeastof  Caanipa.  It  is  very  irregu- 
lar in  outline,  5  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and  3i  miles  wide  from 
north-northeast  to  south-southwest. 

There  are  innumerable  small  islands  found  between  the  Bay  of  Cruz 
de  Mayo  and  the  northern  point  of  Paragua. 


This  island  is  situated  at  the  enti-ance  of  the  port  of  Malambaya. 
An  island  in  front  of  the  Bay  of  Bolalo. 
Hituatcd  just  inside  of  the  Strait  of  Bloqueo. 

TAPINTAN. 

This  island  has  the  most  vegetation  on  it  of  any  of  the  Calizas  Esca- 
brosas  group. 


This  island  is  situated  east  of  Tapintan. 
This  island  lies  just  northeast  of  Masinloc. 
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This  jnIiiik]  fomis  a  group  with  .levcral  others  of  litHc  importance 
juist  at  the  entraiR-e  of  the  Bay  of  Baviiit. 

ThiH  inland  is  situated  on  th«  eaateni  coast  ofthc  Bay  of  Bacnit 

On  the  western  i-oawt  of  th<t  siiine  }my. 

Situated  northwest  of  the  peninsula  of  Baunit 

These  islandx  arc  north  of  Cadlao. 


This  island  is  sttuat^^d  east  of  tlic  ('hannel  Ijctween  Canayan  and 
Cadlao, 

Near  the  northern  end  of  Painjjua  are  the  islands  of  .Teiuelos,  Dia- 
pila,  Calitan,  and  Cabuli. 

EAST   C^IAKT   OV    I'AttAUUA, 


A  little  island  near  the  northern  point  of  Bugsuc. 


A  little  island  eunt  of  Bowei 


An  island  northwest  of  L'rznia. 


Called  thus  on  ai'euunt  of  the  nniltitude  of  islands  which  border  :t 
>n  the  east. 

BAKA   OR   KATAtJl'IN. 

An  island  tiituatcd  «ast-northea«t  of  Point  Divaque. 


This  island,  very  similar  to  Rasa  and  of  the  same  size,  lies  south- 
east of  the  bay  of  Aldea. 

A  little  island  in  front  of  the  larger  bay  north  of  Fuerta  Prinaesa. 
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These  islands,  together  with  a  lai^  number  of  small  islands  in  rot^ks, 
lie  in  front  of  HouUa  Bay,  north  of  the  bay  of  Puerta  Princesa. 


A  group  of  islands  south  of  Point  Fleiiha  is  <:allGd  Verdes. 


This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  adjacent  to  Paragua.  It  is  42 
miles  in  circumference,  and  its  mountains  rise  to  a  neight  of  182 
meters  above  sea  level.  It  is  quite  irregular  in  form,  well  peopled, 
and  has  a  good  deal  of  arable  land;  goats  and  hogs  are  abundant,  and 
all  kinds  of  Philippine  fruits  are  produced. 

From  Dumaran  to  the  northern  (wint  of  Parana  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  islands  and  of  isles.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Mayabacon,  Pales,  Dala,  Ganem,  Carandaga,  Icadambamcan,  orTay- 
tay,  famous  for  it«  bay;  Silongas,  Malabuctin,  Bf^amdagan,  Busuml- 
bulan,  BuDul,  and  many  others. 

ISLANDS   ADJACENT  TO   BALABAC. 

In  the  strait  north  of  Balabac  are  the  following  islands:  Secam,  at 
the  western  entrance  of  the  stmit;  Bancalan,  5  miles  northeast  of 
Secam;  Matangul,  3  miles  southeast  of  Bancalan;  Pandanan,  3^  miles 
northeast  of  Bancalan.'  It  is  6^  miles  in  length  from  northeast  to 
southwest  and  2^  miles  wide. 


This,  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  alwut  Balabac,  is  situated  ea.-*t  of 
the  island  of  Pandanan. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GEIfFRAL    OBOORAPHICAL    DATA     WITH     KE8PECT    TO    THE    PARTICCLAB 
ISI.AN1>S   OF  THE    PHILIPPINE   ARCHIPELAGO. 

Situated  at  the  east  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  there  arises  from  the 
sea  a  lai^e  group  of  island;}  known  by  the  name  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  a  name  which  was  given  to  them  by  Ruiz  Lopez  de  Vil- 
]alobot«,  who  was  one  of  the  tirst  discoverers,  and  who  gave  the  name 
in  memory  of  the  Prince  of  Asturiatt,  aftei-wards  Kingf  Philip  of  Spain. 

These  islands  form  one  of  the  richest  groups  of  islands  in  the  Far 
East,  and  are  sttuat^^d  between  the  meridians  116°  40'  and  126'^  34'  of 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich  and  between  the  parallels  of  north  lati- 
tude 4^  40'  and  '21'^  3',  counting  from  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
the  small  island  of  Sarangaui  fto  the  south  of  Mindanao)  to  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  island  Batanes.  The  distance  from  this  south- 
ern point  to  the  noi-thern  is  320  leagues,  whereas  that  from  east  to 
west  i.s  180.  This  archipelago  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  China  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  Sea  of  Celebes,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  (See  maps  Nos.  I  and  2  of  the  Atlas  of  the 
I*hilippines.) 

Omitting  those  islands  of  small  area,  we  shall  devote  our  attention 
principalh'  to  the  islands  of  Luzon,  Mindoro,  Marinduque,  PoliUo, 
Tablas,  Romblon,  Burtas,  Masbate,  Ticao,  Catanduanes,  Batanes, 
Paragua,  Panay,  Negros,  Cebu,  Samar,  Leyt«,  Bohol,  and  Mindanao. 

In  another  paper — that  on  chorography — the  geographical  conditions 
of  these  several  islands  are  treated. 

The  following  is  a  table  setting  forth  the  geographical  situation, 
together  with  the  supei-licial  area  in  kilometers  of  each  of  the  islands, 
given  in  the  order  of  their  size: 
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Add  to  the  auporficial  area,  as  given  in  the  preceding  table,  liie  area 
of  the  many  small  islands  of  the  archipelago,  there  results  a  total  area 
of  some  290,437  square  kilometers,  amounting  to  about  two-lhirds  of 
the  extent  of  area  of  the  peninsula  of  Bpain.  The  total  number  of 
the  islands  exceeds  1,400. 
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MOUNTAINS  AND  MOUNTAIN  SYSTEMS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
PRINCII'AI,  MOUNTAIN  HYMTEMS. 

THE   aYSTEM   OF    MOUNTAIN    RANOtlS    IN'   THE    ISLAND   Of   LUZON. 


The  aioiiiitain  system  of  Luzon,  the  inoKt  important  hland  of  the 
whole  Philippine  archipelago,  is  composed  principallv  of  three  laree 
ranges,  whose  springs  fonii  the  sources  of  four  full  river.t,  whicTi. 
flowing  through  the  island  in  various  directions,  irrigate  it  »o  richly 
and  60  fei'tilize  it  with  their  abundant  watei-s  that  there  is  scaively  a 

Province  which  does  not  produce  in  abundance  the  fruits  natuml  to  it. 
he  nucleus  of  this  mountain  system  is  called  Cai'aliallo  Sur,  whose 
highest  peak  (l,4i)0  meters)  is  situated  at  latitude  IH^  9'  north,  longi- 
tude 121"  4'  east  from  Greenwich. 

Cimtf/a/liM  Ocfideiitahs.- — The  first  of  these  ridges,  called  Caralmllos 
Oeei  den  tales,  runs  approximately  north  and  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
that  of  the  central  range,  which  runs  three-fourths  of  its  length  befoi-e 
it  separates  between  the  provinces  of  Abra,  Ilocos  Norte,  and  Caga- 
yan,  and  that  of  the  north  range,  which  runs  from  the  division  men- 
tioned to  the  most  northern  part  of  Luzon,  called  Point  Pata.  Its 
total  length  is  about  50  leagues.  It  separates  the  provinces  of  Pan- 
gasinan,  Union,  Abra.  and  the  district  of  Benguet  from  those  of  Nueva 
Viscaya,  Isabela,  and  Cagayan.  Departing  from  Cabalisian,  near 
Carabftllos  Sur  toward  the  north,  the  district  of  Benguet,  in  which 
rise  the  ridges  of  Pinos  and  Bayabas,  is  left  to  the  we.'st  of  the  prin- 
ci^l  range. 

In  one  range  of  hills  of  little  importance  there  rise  the  rivers  Abra 
and  Agno  Grande,  which,  taking  opposite  directions,  flow,  the  former 
toward  the  north,  the  latter  toward  the  south. 

The  mountains  Biuiiiaca,  Tapan,  Cabuman,  Tonglon  (a,ii61  meters), 
Lugsen.  and  the  peak  of  Bayalws  (1,520  meters)  are  the  most  important 
of  the  heights  between  Union  and  Benguet.  To  the  north  of  Cara- 
ballos  8ur  and  at  a  distance  equal  to  one-naU  that  from  this  mountain 
to  the  Gulf  of  Casigui'an  is  found  Mount  Data  (i,50()  meters),  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  whole  region.  Its  branches  run  in  the 
general  direction  of  north  and  south.  Among  them  rises  the  range 
of  mountains  Sabagan,  which  extends  toward  the  district  of  Bontoc 
to  the  east,  and  also  the  chain  called  Polis,  the  highest  region  of  all 
that  country.  From  the  ridge  of  Polls,  giving  place  to  the  valley  of 
Sapan,  there  arise  in  turn  other  branches,  which,  with  a  northeastern 
trend,  extend  to  Bontoc  and  Cagayan,  and  unite  with  the  second  prin- 
cipal range.     In  this  range  are  the  sources  of  several  tributaries  to 
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the  river  of  the  same  name.  At  tbe  western  boundary  of  the  district 
of  Lepanto,  and  forming  the  division  between  it  and  tbe  province  of 
llocos  Sur,  there  extena  the  ranges  of  Tila  and  Malaya,  which  run 
southeast,  entcrinjr  the  district  of  Benguet,  where  they  join  a  spur  of 
the  Data.  The  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Abi-a  and  lloeos 
Sur  consists  of  a  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  principal  one  from 
south  to  north,  thus  nolding  the  province  of  Abra  oetween  two  large 
ranges.  On  account  of  the  roughness  and  wildncss  of  these  two  ranges 
numerous  tribes  of  Igorrotes  lind  safe  shelter  in  them.  From  the 
Caraballoa  Norte,  whicn  forms  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  great 
range,  there  starts  toward  the  west  a  branch  called  the  CaraballoCnittu. 
Front  these  last  extend  two  ranges  of  mountains,  which,  running 
paraUel  toward  the  south,  enter  the  pi-ovince  of  Ilocos  Sur,  and  give 
to  it  a  varied  scenery. 

SU-rni  Madre. — Ihc  important  range  called  Sierra  Madre  l)egins  at 
the  Carsballos  de  Baler,  situated  souUiea^t  from  the  Caraballos  Sur. 
It  extends  in  th^  general  direi-tion  of  northeast,  and  altogether  forms 
a  continuous  cham  of  mountains  which  extend  from  the  Caraballos 
de  I^ler  to  the  cape  Engaiio,  in  the  northern  point  of  the  island, 
crossing  the  district  of  Principe  and  tbe  provinces  of  Isabela  and 
C^gnyan.  Its  length  is  somewtuit  greater  than  that  of  the  Caraballa-s 
0(^ciden tales.  The  length  of  this  range,  the  largest  of  the  archipelago, 
is  not  known,  nor  has  it  been  possiwe  to  determine  the  height  of  its 
principal  mountains.  One  smaller  branch  runs  to  the  bay  or  Palanan, 
the  principal  one  continuing  parallel  to  the  coast  and  very  near  it. 

From  the  Caraballos  Sur  and  from  the  countries  between  the  Cara- 
ballos Occidentales  and  the  Sieri-a  Madi-e  springs  another  branch 
called  Mampiran,  which,  running  toward  the  north,  extt^nds  to  the 
province  of  Nueva  Viscaya.  The  branches  of  this  mountain  range 
extend  to  the  right  from  the  point  of  deviation  from  the  two  main 
ranges,  while  farther  south  several  branches  of  the  Caraballos  de  Baler 
extend  into  the  province  of  Nueva  E(tija. 

Rfimje  of  the  ewit  and  wttheaxt.  —The  third  important  range, 
beginning  at  the  Caraballos  Bur,  presents  less  height  than  the  two 
others;  also  its  direction  is  more  irregular,  and  ltd  length  twic^e  that 
of  the  Caraballos  Occidentales.  It  extends  from  the  Caraballos  de 
Baler  to  the  Strait  of  San  Bernardino.  Its  trend  from  its  point  of 
separation  to  the  boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Lagima  and  Tayabas  i.s 
north  and  south. 

From  Banahao  the  range  turns  to  the  southeast,  which  direction  it 
maintains  invariably  until  near  Guinayangan,  in  the  province  of  Taya- 
bas,  where  it  divides  into  two  spurs,  which  extend,  respectively,  one 
more  toward  the  south  into  the  alK>vc-mentioned  province  to  Point 
Bondc^.  where  it  ends,  and  the  other  toward  the  northeast,  onlv  to 
turn  later  again  to  the  east  in  the  end  of  Calagua,  cross  the  province 
of  Camarincs  Norte,'  turn  again  toward  the  southeast,  enter  the  prov- 
inces of  Camarines  Sur  and  Albay,  until  it  ends  in  the  spurs  of  the 
volcano  Bulusan  facing  tbe  Strait  of  San  liernardino. 

Amon^  the  branches  of  this  great  range  there  merit  special  atten- 
tion, besides  the  division  of  Tayabas,  which,  .separating  from  the  Cara- 

'Althouiih  (or  several  yeare  the  provinces  of  Camarines  Nort4>  and  CamariniM  Sur 

""  "ve  constituted  only  one  province,  called  AiuIwjh  (both)  Carnarineti,  still  in  describ- 


ing the  mountain  ranges  we  adhere,  for  greater  clearneea,  to  the  diviuon  ii 
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balliM  de  Balpr,  taken  tho  direction  of  northeast  UDtil  it  ends  in  the 
point  Encento,  on  the  8outh  side  of  the  bay  of  Baler,  thwe  which 
extend  through  the  pix>vince  of  Bulacan  and  the  district  of  Morong, 
and  those  of  Coiasi  and  Bacaray,  in  the  province  of  Camarines  Norte. 

The  most  hnportd lit  mimiitninx. — The  most  important  mountains  of 
the  system  of  the  Caraballos,  aside  from  the  CarabaUos  Sur,  are  the 
following: 

In  the  range  of  the  northwest,  or  CarabaUos  Occidentalej^,  the  peaks 
of  Sagslg  Ciibalisian,  Salacsa,  Dalandera,  Mingolit,  and  Saluan,  between 
the  provinces  of  Nucva  Viscaya,  Nueva  Ecija,  Pangasinan,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Benguet;  those  of  Data  (3,500  meters),  Tila  (1.355  meters), 
Mitra  (1,737  meters),  and  Tantaguan  (1,914  meters),  in  the  district  of 
Lepanto;  those  of  C^burtanga,  Ciabaon,  Dilaso,  Danao,  Dayos,  Narapi- 
jan,  and  the  craggy  Andang,  in  the  province  of  IIocos  Norte;  those 
of  Posdey  (1,430  meters),  Mamagued,  Mabulusa,  Liputen,  Abra, 
Colango,  Bumur^an,  Balatinan,  Molinga,  Pico,  andCalos,  within  the 
limits  of  Abra;  those  of  BiUago  (1,606  meters),  Cabatingan,  Diablo, 
Maguinalem,  Tibangran,  and  Burnay  (1,913  meters),  withm  the  prov- 
inces of  Abra  and  ITocos  Su. ;  and  in  the  ridges  of  IIocos  Norte,  from 
the  extreme  south  to  Point  Pata  on  the  northern  coast,  those  of  Agau- 
mala  {1,410  meters).  Pan  de  Azucar  (76:i  meters),  Bimungan  {1,183 
meters),  and  that  of  Quebrada  (9^7  meters),  with  the  line  of  heights 
which  form  the  CarabaUos  Norte. 

The  elevation  of  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Matlre  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: The  Dos  Cuernos  {1,204  meters),  tho,  Moi-scs  {I,!i8-S  meters),  the 
volcano  Cana  (1,195  meters),  and  several  others  whose  elevation,  like 
that  of  others  which  we  have  mentioned,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  determine. 

Following  the  range  of  the  east  and  of  the  southeast  are  the  Cara- 
baUos de  Baler  and  Sulnni,  in  the  province  of  Nueva  Ecija;  Silas, 
Angat,  Pahalang,  Orion,  and  Tayabasan,  in  that  of  Bulacan;  Simuten, 
Camunay,  and  Duyo,  in  the  district  of  Morong;  Malagion,  Malang, 
Maquiling  (1,133  meters),  and  San  Cristobal,  in  Laguna,  until  we 
rescn  the  Banahaa.  And  from  the  Banah&a  to  the  district  of  San  Ber- 
nardino those  of  Masalacay  and  Bondog,  in  the  province  of  Tayabas; 
those  of  Coiasi,  Calungnn,  Bayabas,  Sabro  (1,552  meters),  Baao, 
Puliamey,  Paratucan,  and  Cai-amuan,  in  those  of  the  two  Camarines; 
aad  in  that  of  Albay  those  of  Bubi  or  Malinao,  Masaraga  (1,354  meters), 
Mayon  or  volcano  of  Albay  {2,5^2  meters),  Pocdol,  Calangalan,  and 
of  the  volcano  Bulusan. 

THE   8V8TEM   OF  THE    ISLAND   OP  MINDORO. 

H&id  of  ihf  ifyxteiiu — Taking  as  tho  point  of  origin  the  mountain 
Halcon  {^,700  meters),  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  eastern  and  western  coaste,  the  system  is 
divided  into  three  large  ranges,  which  run,  one  in  the  direction  from 
northwest  to  southeast  and  the  other  two  from  the  north  to  the  south. 

The  northern  range  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  other  two.  The 
latter  ranges,  on  account  of  l)eing  parallel  not  only  to  the  coast  but 
also  to  each  other,  make  room  foi'  a  large  central  plane,  which  extends 
between  them,  running  north  and  south.  This  interior  portion  of  the 
isUnd  is  very  little  known  as  yet,  on  account  of  the  absolute  lack  of 
communication  across  the  mountains  tietween  the  fishing  villages  on 
the  opposite  coasts.  i     ;,,.  ■  Oocilc 
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The  northern  range. — The  northern  range,  which,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  ia  probably  the  most  inifvor- 
tant  of  the  whole  system.  From  Mount  Hatcon  to  the  hill  Calavite, 
situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  point  of  the  same  name,  it 
changes  its  direction  many  times  and  numerouu  spurs  extend  not  only 
to  the  north  toward  the  coast  but  also  toward  the  interior  of  the  island. 
There  are  many  peaks.  Among  the  highest  are  Calavite,  Abra  de 
Hog,  and  those  of  Bacoo.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Nanjan 
there  is  a  large  spur  or  chain  of  mountains,  which  at  first  follows  the 
direction  of  the  principal  range,  but  later  turns  toward  the  south  and 
joins  the  range  of  the  eastern  coast. 

The  emtem.  range.— From  the  spur  of  Nanjan,  above  mentioned, 
extends  another  range,  running  to  the  west  from  a  lake  called  also 
Kanian.  It  turns  to  the  southeast  to  the  series  of  mountains  which 
run  between  the  towns  of  Nanjan  and  Pola.  It  changes  its  direction  to 
the  south  and  forms  the  hills  of  Bamtat,  Bahaynatubig,  and  Natabang, 
between  the  towns  of  Pola  and  Socol;  those  of  Tangot,  Bongabon,  and 
Batangan,  between  Socol  and  Tiding;  and  those  of  Mabajo,  Agun,  and 
Taitican,  between  Mamalay  and  Bumlacao,  and  tinally,  in  the  southern 
pai-t  of  the  island,  joins  the  western  range. 

The  icetitem  range. — The  Abra  de  Hog,  near  the  Halcon,  is  the  point 
at  which  rises  the  chain  of  mountains  running  parallel  t^  the  western 
coast.  With  numerous  and  important  branches  extending  to  the  west, 
until  they  are  lost  in  the  sea,  it  encounters  in  its  course  the  town  of 
8ablayan,  in  whose,  vicinity  it  is  interrupted,  to  reappear  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Trurum  and  continue  in  the  same  direction,  from  north  to 
south,  until  it  ends  in  the  point  Ruinban,  to  the  northeast  of  Point 
Bugsanga,  one  of  those  which  forms  the  bay  of  Mangarin. 

THE   SYSTEMS  OF   NEGROB   AND   PANAY   IN   THE   VI8ATAN   ISLANDS. 

The  mountain  miHtem.of  NegTO». — The  frame  of  the  mountain  system 
of  the  island  of  Negros  is  formed  by  a  large  range,  which  crosses  the 
island  from  the  northwest  to  the  southwest,  and  by  various  spurs, 
separating  from  it  and  running  in  opposite  directions,  ending  on  both 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island.  The  situation  of  mis  range 
causes  the  general  division  by  which  the  island  is  div'.ded  into  eastern 
and  western  Negros,  the  former  l>eing  the  part  on  the  east  of  the 
range  toward  Cebu,  and  the  Iatt<'r  all  that  region  on  the  west  toward 
Panay.  Of  the  branches  of  this  central  range  there  merit  special 
attention  those  of  eastern  Negros.  which  extend  toward  the  cast  and 
end,  resp<H'tively,  in  the  points  of  San  Jose  and  Manjuyoc,  and  th&one 
running  toward  the  west,  which  ends  in  the  point  Sojoton.  The  peaks 
most  notable  oo  account  of  their  height  arc  Solitario,  facing  oilay; 
the  volcano  Canlaon,  or  Malaspina.  whose  height  is  more  than  1,200 
meters,  situated  at  about  the  middle  point  of  the  range;  Tipasi,  toward 
the  .south,  and  the  ridge  of  Dumaguete,  in  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  island. 

T/ie principal  range  of  Panay.— \t  can  be  said  that  there  is  only  one 
mountain  range  in  the  island  of  Panay.  This  range  runs  north  and 
south  from  the  little  peninsula  of  Buranga,  in  the  extreme  northwest 
of  the  island,  to  the  point  Siaran  in  the  southwest,  and  separates  the 
district  of  Antique  from  those  of  Capiz  and  lioilo.  The  highest 
point  of  the  range  is  undoubtedly  the  mountain  Madia-as,  which 
reaches  the  altitude  of   2,liJ0   Diet«rs.     It  is  situated  east-southeast 
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from  the  town  of  Oola^i,  in  latitude  11'^  24'  north  and  longitude  122*^ 
10'  east  from  Greenwich.  From  the  Mudia-as  to  the  point  of  Pucio, 
in  the  i>eninsula  of  Bum&nga,  thi»  chain  runs  with  many  variations  in 
direction  and  altitude.  At  first  its  direction  is  north  until  it  reaches 
latitude  11°  45'  north,  after  which  it  runs  east  and  west  until  it  enda 
in  Point  Pucio.  During  its  course  to  the  west  it  serves  as  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Capiz  and  Antique.  In  the  north 
this  range  becomes  merely  a  large  number  of  low  alkali  hills,  and  ends 
in  the  points  Sabongcogon,  Naisog,  and  Pucio.  Like  all  hills  of  this 
formation,  they  are  very  irregular. 

From  the  mountain  Madia-as  the  range  runs  toward  the  south,  tak- 
ing the  general  direction  south-southeast  until  it  reaches  the  mountain 
L^rente,  in  latitude  10°  59'  north  and  longitude  122"  19'  east,  from 
which  point  it  takes  the  direction  south-southwest  to  the  mountain 
Nagsucubang,  situated  in  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  island,  where 
it  ends.  It  reappears  as  four  spurs  running  to  the  poinb^  Sagdam, 
Ani-ui-y,  Cadugaula,andNaisog.  Tbispart  of  the  rangealso  descends, 
but  not  so  abruptly  as  the  northern  part.  In  this  whole  chain  of  moun- 
tains it  may  be  observed  that  the  western  sides  are  much  more  craggy 
than  those  of  the  east,  especially  so  in  that  part  in  which  are  situated 
its  highest  peaks.  Finally  from  the  Madia-as  to  the  mountain  Baloy, 
in  latitude  11°  9'  north,  it  marks  the  boundary  between  the  provinces 
of  Capiz  and  Antique,  and  from  the  Baloy  to  Point  Naisog  it  sepa- 
rates that  of  Antique  from  that  of  Iloilo. 

Character  of  its  hraiwhc^. — Various  are  the  b  ranches  which  run  off 
from  the  range  of  Panay.  There  ai-e  two  principal  ones:  One,  start- 
ing from  the  mountain  Madia-as,  extends  through  Antique,  in  the 
direction  southwest,  to  the  town  of  Tibiao  on  the  western  coast.  The 
other  starts  from  Baloy  and  crosses  the  whole  island  in  the  dire(rtion, 
first  from  west  to  east,  and  later  from  southwest  to  northeast,  to  the 
mountains  Lating  and  Alapasco,  which  are  the  last  spurs  of  this  branch, 
in  the  extreme  northeast  of  the  island.  It  serves  along  its  entire  length 
as  the  boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Capiz  and  Iloilo.  The  others  are, 
in  general,  of  slight  elevation  and  serve  only  to  determine  the  soun^e 
of  the  tributaries  which  go  to  form  the  three  principal  rivers  of  the 
island,  Aclan,  Jalauz,  and  Panay. 

In  the  north,  between  Bataa  and  Capiz,  there  is  also  a  group  of  sev- 
eral mountains  in  the  foim  of  a  semicircle,  opening  toward  the  nortir 
and  forming  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Sapian.  Altogether  they  form 
a  watershed  for  the  springs  of  the  rivers  Aclan  and  Panay. 

The  most  ■notable  jieaks.—yiG  have  already  indicated  that  the  most 
notable  peak  of  the  principal  mnge  is  the  Madia-as  (2,180  meters). 
Besides  that  mountain  there  deserve  special  mention  among  those  sit- 
uated to  the  north  of  the  Madia~as,  Usigan  (1,290  meters),  Bakbac 
{1,300  meters),  Agotay  (1,130  metei-s),  and  the  mountains  Toctocon 
(1,400  meters).  Among  those  situated  to  the  south  there  appear  the 
Nangtud  (2,050  meters),  the  Baloy  (1,730  metei-s),  the  Tuno  {1,110 
meters),  the  Igbanig  (1,303  meters),  the  Llorente  (1,340  meters),  the 
Tiguran  (1,470  meters),  the  Congcong  (1,070  meters),  and  the  Tictwiyat 
(1,010  meters). 

In  the  branches  of  this  range  there  rise  the  following  mountains: 
Lacaon,  Nansang,  Nacuran,  Lating  and  Alapasco.' 

'See  "  I>eecrip<'ion  Fisica,  Golc^ioa  y  Miiiera  t:n  Bumiuejo  de  laliiladej*iuiay,"by 
D.  Eoiique  Abella  y  Cas«ri*T^.  i^    i,^^.  t,. (^^OOQ Iti 
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THE   SYSTEM   OF   MINDANAO, 

Di/i!u<fon  of  tlie  system,  tjito  ranges.— lihfi  mnuntaiii  aystem  of  Min- 
danao, on  account  of  the  great  clianges  wbu^h  that  island  has  experi- 
enced through  the  eruption  of  volcanoes  and  the  destructive  action  of 
earthquakes,  is  not  easily  defined.  The  mountains  Apo  and  Matutum 
constitute,  among  others,  the  nucleus  from  whiirh  rise  two  of  its  prin- 
cipal ranges.  Apart  from  the  rest  of  the  system,  which  is  not  clearly 
defined,  there  can  be  distinguished  four  ranges  called,  on  account 
of  the  position  which  they  occupy  with  relation  to  the  island,  eastern, 
centraNeastern,  central -western,  and  western.  Altogether  they  give 
rise  to  rich  rivers,  which,  flowing  through  the  island  m  all  directions, 
fertilize  it  with  the  tribute  of  their  waters, 

JtMgtem.  r<mpe.—1\iQ  first  of  the  ranges  indicated  and  the  one  best 
defined  of  all  is  that  running  from  Lurigao,  in  the  most  northern  part 
of  the  island,  to  the  cape  San  Agustin,  in  its  southern  extremity. 
This  range  runs  from  it^  origin  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast  in 
the  direction  south-southeast,  until  it  meets  the  mountain  Agtunganon. 
It  takes  later  a  trend  to  the  south,  always  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
coast,  to  the  mountains  of  Manuligao.  In  these  mountains  it  under- 
goes another  change  to  the  direction  south-southeast  and  forms  on  one 
side  the  spurs  of  Mandadagsa,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Tagdalit, 
Campalili,  and  Tapas,  containing  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Guinonoan 
and  Buguan.  It  ends  at  the  mountains  of  Magsubay,  Tagopo,  and 
Capungunan,  where  rises  the  river  Agusan,  It  suddenly  turns  from 
here  to  the  south  and,  forming  the  mountains  of  Mayo.  Amiguitan,  and 
Sigaboy,  ends  in  the  promontory  of  San  Agustin,  after  having  run, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  more  than  SO  leagues. 

Patlre  Pablo  Pastello,  from  whom  we  have  taken  the  preceding 
data  about  the  eastern  range,  says  in  his  explanatory  note  of  the  map 
of  the  mountains  of  Mindanao,  published  May  20, 1887,  the  following: 

The  eastern  range  gives  rise  to  the  rivem  of  the  eastern  coaat  of  the  ialand,  to  those 
flowing  to  the  right  of  Agusan,  and  the  little  riven  of  Quinquin,  Matiao,  and  Luinlug, 
which  deposit  their  waters  in  the  eastern  tiide  of  the  (iulf  of  Ilarao.  Their  sources 
are  found  in  the  opposite  sides  of  tiie  mountains,  which  give  riseto  the  same  Agusan. 
There  are,  besides  this  range,  branches  whose  many  spura  extend  toward  both 
sides,  sending  their  waters  to  tlie  streams  that  empty  into  tlie  Pacific,  and  to  those 
running  into  the  Agusan  from  its  right  bank. 

T%e  centred  eauterii,  range. — The  central  eastern  range  runs  from  the 
point  Dinata,  facing  the  bay  of  San  Butuan  and  the  mountain  of  Gin- 
goog,  on  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Agusan  on  the  northern 
coast.  With  a  direction  almost  entirely  parallel  to  the  eastern  range, 
it  runs  to  the  south-southwest  and  separates  the  watershed  on  the  left 
of  the  Agusan  from  that  on  the  right  of  the  Tagoloan,  and  turns  to- 
ward the  south  until  it  meets  Mount  Apo,  after  having  run  two-thirds 
of  its  course,  in  about  latitude  7^  north,  and  at  the  heiglit  of  Davao,  not 
very  distant  from  the  lake  Ligua.san.  At  the  Apo  it  divid&s  into  two 
branches,  the  principal  one  ninning  to  the  southeast  and  ending  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island,  in  point  Sarangani;  the  other  turns 
gradually  to  the  west  and  ends  in  the  western  part  of  the  bay,  called 
also  Sarangani.  The  general  direction  of  this  range  is,  as  wo  have  indi- 
cated, parallel  to  the  eastern  range,  although  it  undergoes  several 
depressions  and  elevations.  Among  the  most  important  ele^-ations  is 
the  volcano  Ape^  whose  height,  more  than  3,300  meters,  is  the  greatest 
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of  the  whole  archipelago.  It  in  also  the  watcrHhed  of  the  Pulangui 
or  Rio  Grande  and  of  3ie  Agusan,  following  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  very  near  the  former. 

The  two  eastern  rangea  and  central  eastern  are  united  in  the  form 
of  an  angle,  which,  separating  from  the  monntains  that  give  rise  on 
one  side  to  the  Agusan  and  on  the  other  to  the  Libaganon,  has  for  its 
highest  point  the  peaks  of  Oloagusan.  The  angle  formed  by  these  two 
ranges  forms  a  perfectly  marked  system  of  waters.  That  which  riaea 
in  the  e^astem  chain  runs  into  the  river  Hijo  and  the  tributaries  on  the 
left  of  the  Agusan  and  of  the  Salug,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
central  eastern  to  the  tributaries  on  the  right  of  the  Baliig  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  to  those  on  the  left  of  the  Agusan,  especially  to  the 
Manat  and  to  the  Baobo. 

Finally,  from  the  centi-al  eastern  range  there  extends  a  very  impor- 
tant branch,  considered  by  some  a  distinct  range.  It  runs  from  the 
Matutum,  facing  the  Bay  of  Sarangani,  and  takmg  the  direction  gen- 
erally from  east  to  west,  afterwanfc  turns  from  flie  .-wutheast  to  the 
northwest,  continues  parallel  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  to 
Cotabato,  forming  part  of  the  right  water  shed  of  the  Pulangui  and 
those  of  the  rivers  which  empty  directly  into  the  sea  between  Uie  bay 
Ulana  and  the  Gulf  of  Sarangani. 

The  central  western  range. — The  third,  which  ought  to  be  called  a 
group  rather  than  a  range  of  mountains,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
doscnbc.  In  the  first  place,  its  origin  is  not  easily  determined.  Some 
suppose  it  to  come  from  the  volcano  Apo,  but  that  supposition, 
altnough  it  at  first  sight  seems  acceptable,  is  not  correct.  The  great 
difficulty  is  that  it  encounters  the  Pulangui,  or  Rio  Grande,  which 
with  its  swift  current  opposes  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of 
the  range.  Jjetits  origin  oe  whatever  it  may,  it  is  certainly  not  far  from 
the  Apo,  and  on  the  side  opposite  the  Pulangui  it  becomes  a  range  of 
not  in,significent  mountain!?,  which,  dividing  and  suMividing  into  very 
many  branches,  give  rise  to  numerous  tributaries  that  on  the  western 
slope  go  to  enlarge  with  their  waters  the  broad  current  of  that  great 
river. 

Three  chains  of  this  i-ange  of  mountains  run  to  the  northwest.  The 
nearest  to  the  central  eastern  range  is  that  which  ends  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bay  of  Macajalar,  in  tne  point  Lipaca.  Its  most  notable 
mountainij  are  the  Balatocan,  facing  the  Balinga.sac,  Sobrac,  Numanlog, 
and  Quimanquil.  The  second,  whose  direction  inclines  more  to  the 
west  than  the  former  and  which  is  not  so  high,  ends  in  Cagayan  de 
Misamis,  its  principal  mountains  bcingthc  Quitangh^  and  the  Musuan. 
The  last  and  most  important  of  the  former  runs  from  the  southwest  to 
the  northwest,  with  a  .still  more  open  angle  than  the  preceding  ones  of 
the  central  eastern  range,  passing  on  the  north  of  Lake  Lanao  and 
ending  to  the  northwest  of  the  bay  Macajalar,  in  point  Salanang. 

The  fourth  range  of  the  same  series  runs  from  the  north  of  Lake 
Liguasan,  not  far  from  the  three  which  we  have  just  described  in  Piquit, 
and  with  direction  west-northwest.  It  passes  to  the  south  of  the  llake 
Xianao  and  ends  in  the  bay  of  Panguil,  with  branches  to  the  bay  Illana. 
Western  range. — ^The  fourth  range  of  Mindanao,  better  defined  than 
those  preceding,  takes  its  origin  in  the  spurs  of  the  mountain  Malin- 
dang  m  the  comandancta  p.  m.  of  Dapitan.  It  runs,  with  two  short 
ranges,  to  the  northwe-st  and  northeast.  Fmni  the  mountain  Malin- 
dang  this  range  extends  to  the  south,  turns  toward  the  west,  and  runs 
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purullel  to  the  loast  to  the  tihore  of  the  Gulf  of  Siiidangan  to  the 
mountain  Sibiiyan.  There  it  returns  to  its  first  direction  or  north  and 
aouth,  runs  to  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula,  where  it  extends  from 
the  Gulf  of  Libuguey  to  the  China  Sea,  ending  in  the  place  where  was 
the  ancient  fort  of  the  Caldera,  near  Ayala  in  Zaml>oanga. 

The  higher  mountains. — ^The  mountains  which  reach  the  greatest 
height  in  Mindanao  are  divided  according  to  their  ranges  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

In  me  eastern  range  there  are  the  Dinata,  Atunganan,  Bayombong, 
Bungadon,  Lucatan,  Tagdilit,  CaiDpaIili,Tapao,  Tagopo,  Capungunan, 
and  M^uibay;  in  the  central-eastern,  bcaiaes  Apo  (3,300  meters),  are 
those  of  Sinalayao,  Lagsadon,  Panambuyan,  Bululanan,  and  Matutum; 
in  the  centml-western,  foUowiug  the  order  of  its  four  branches,  are 
the  Balatocan,  the  Sobrsc,  the  Numanlog,  and  the  QuimanqutI;  the 
Quitanglag,  and  the  Musuan;  those  of  Fanisian,  Colcol,  Calatungan, 
and  Buandan,  and  those  of  Tiniptiban,  Palanabahay,  Finangayonan, 
Sugut,  Picos  de  Ganasi,  Guran,  Dag^mbal,  Caromata,  and  Masibay; 
and  m  the  western  those  of  Silingan,  Tres  Reyes,  and  Malindang  (2,t)0!) 
meters). 
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CHAPTER  II. 
MOUNTAIN  RANGES  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  ORDER, 

LUZON   AND  THE   ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 
THS   ZAMBALES   RANOB. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Carabullos  system,  already  described, 
is  the  Zambales  ranee,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon. 
Starting  at  Cape  Bolinao,  in  latitude  16^  -IS'  north  and  longitude  119° 
40'  east  from  Greenwich,  the  range  runs  north  and  south  close  to 
and  parallel  with  the  western  coast.  It  serves  as  the  boundary  between 
Zamoalea  and  Pangasinan,  then  as  the  boundary  between  Zambales 
and  Tarlac,  and  finally  divides  Pampanga  and  Zambales.  Then  it 
enters  the  province  of  Bataan,  running  its  entire  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  di^pears  in  front  of  the  island  of  Corridor  at  the 
entrance  of  the  my  of  Manila.  It  is  divided  into  three  principal 
ranges,  that  of  Zambales  proper  in  the  north,  that  of  Cabusilan  in  the 
central  part,  and  that  of  Mariveles  in  the  province  of  Bataan,  in  the 
south.  Among  other  peaks  of  some  elevation  are  Iba,  Masiloc,  Lanad, 
Sual,  and  Calvario,  in  the  Zambales  range;  Agudo  (1,038  meters), 
Alto  (1,127  meters).  Lingo  (1,659  meters),  Abu  (1,662  meters),  and 
Pinalobo  (1,841  meters),  in  the  Cabusilan  range,  and  Binlana  and 
Butilao  (1,324  meters)  in  the  Mariveles  range. 


The  range  of  this  name,  Tagaytay,  traverses  the  province  of  Cavite 
along  the  boundary  which  separates  Cavite  and  Batangas,  lirst  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  and  then  from  east  to  west.  If  it  is  considered 
as  forming  a  single  system  with  the  Maquiling  range,  it  is  of  equal 
inipoi-tance  with  the  Zambales  range.  Considered  thus  as  a  single 
range  the  directions  taken  are  very  capricious.  Beginning  at  Point 
Kestinga,  the  last  of  the  Pico  dc  Loro  hills,  which  extend  as  far  as 
the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Manila,  this  range  runs  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  with  various  ramifications  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  province  of  Cavite,  where  the  Masalaysay  moun- 
tains are  situated.  It  then  cur\'es  to  the  northeast  until  it  meets  the 
Sungay  range,  serving  throughout  this  distance  as  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Cavite  and  Batangas.  Here  the  Laguna 
range  begins  and  loins  north  and  south  until  it  unites  with  the  Maquil- 
ing range,  which,  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  north  and  south, 
between  the  provinces  of  Batangas,  Laguna,  and  Tayabas,  forms, 
with  the  Sosomcamhing  and  Malarayat  ranges,  various  chains  in  the 
southern  Dart  of  the  province  of  Batangas.  The  most  important  peaks 
between  Cavite  and  Batangas  are  Ma.salaysay  (842  meters)  and  Sungay 
(764 meters);  between  Batanga-n  and  Ijaguna,  Aiaquiling  (1,435  meters), 
Sosomcambing,  and  Malarayat;  in  the  southern  part  of  Batangas, 
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Toiiibol,  Jjoboo  (lj052  meters),  and  others.  Among  these,  although 
widely  separated  from  them,  is  the  Macalod  peak  (960  meters),  situated 
Id  front  of  the  Taal  volcano  on  the  western  coast  of  I^ake  Bonbon. 


The  Batanes  and  Babuyanes  are  two  groups  of  small  islands,  situ- 
ated north  of  Luzon,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Balintang  Channel.  In  the  Batanes,  the  most  northern  islands,  are 
the  peakH  of  Batan  and  Itbayat.  In  the  Island  of  Bataan  is  Mount 
Irada,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  1,100  meters  above  sea  level,  and 
appears  to  be  an  extinct  volcano.  To  the  west  of  this  is  Mount 
Inaya.  Itbayat,  14  miles  north  northwest  of  Bataan,  has  two  peaks 
of  medium  hei^t — Santa  Rosa  (200  meters),  situated  in  the  extreme 
northeast,  and  Biposet  (:M3  met«rs),  in  the  extreme  southeast.  The 
other  mountains  in  these  island;^  are  of  little  importance. 

Camiguin,  having  an  altitude  of  838  meters,  is  the  only  peak  in  the 
Babuyanes  group  worthy  of  mention. 


MARINDtlttUB. 


The  mountain  system  of  this  island  consists  of  a  principal  range 
running  from  north  to  south  along  the  eastern  coast,  from  the  most 
northern  part.  Point  San  Andres,  to  Dumali,  in  the  extreme  southern 
part.  From  Mount  San  Antonio,  situated  in  tlie  center  of  the  range, 
there  are  various  spurs  running  east  and  west,  one  of  which  termi- 
nates at  the  Bay  of  Sayao.  Ine  principal  peaks  are  Marlanga,  or 
Tablazo,  Catala,  Gasan,  Picos,  Tapian,  and  Pubun. 


This  island  has  a  central  mountain  chain  running  its  entire  length 
from  northwest  to  southeast — fi-om  Point  Cueva  on  the  north  to  the 
most  southern  extremity.  Alx)ut  the  middle  of  this  range  rises  the 
cloud-covered  peak  called  Knganoso. 


The  land  of  this  island  is  much  broken.  The  axis  of  its  principal 
range  takes  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  which,  lieginning  at  the  extreme 
southwest,  runs  north  and  terminates  in  the  southeast.  The  immerous 
and  tortuous  spurs  thrown  off  from  this  i^ange  tenninate  near  the 
shore,  the  only  region  in  the  island  having  level  land  suitable  for  culti- 
vation. The  highest  pcalcs  of  the  main  muge  are  Bagasimlabau, 
Cavanan,  and  Bagalayag. 


This  island  is  traversed  from  northwest  to  southeast  throughout  its 
length  by  a  mountain  chain,  somewhat  broken  by  gaps. 


From  the  central  elevation  of  this  island  spurs  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  most  notable  peaks  are  found  Jn  the  eenti-al  part  and  are 
called  Malalod  and  Capote. 
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The  mountain  system  of  this  island  conatsts  of  three  mnges  starting 
from  the  center.  These  run  respectivelv,  ono  toward  the  north,  as 
far  as  Point  Yot;  another  toward  the  southeast,  as  far  as  Point  Nagum- 
huayan,  and  the  third  toward  the  southeast,  as  far  as  Points  Agoto  and 
Sialat. 


These  islands  are  in  general  mountainous  and  rup^d,  this  being 
especially  true  of  Busuanga.  The  two  principal  peaf^  on  Busuanga 
are  Culion  and  Tuodalam  (i>5  meters). 


Although  the  orographic  system  of  the  island  of  Samar  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Panay,  or,  at  least,  to  that  of  Negroa,  so  that 
ita  description  might  form  a  part  of  the  preceding  chapter,  neverthe- 
less it  seems  advisable  to  treat  it  separately,  ajs  it  is  not  yet  well  known. 
In  general,  it  is  known  that  the  island  is  very  rough,  especially  in  the 
central  part.  A  mountain  chain  traverses  its  length  from  northwest 
to  southeast,  although  this  is  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Ulut, 
which  traverses  it  from  the  Bay  of  Matjueda,  on  the  west,  to  its  mouth 
nearTubig,  on  the  eastern  coast.  Apart  from  this  chain  there  is  in 
the  northwest  a  group  of  mountains  concentrioallv  arranged  and  situ- 
ated near  the  Panros  Mountains,  which  separate  the  western  branches 
of  the  river  Hibatan  from  those  which  empty  to  the  north  between 
Lavezares  and  Mondragon.  The  most  notable  pcalu  of  the  central 
chain  are,  Curao,  Capotoan,  Palapa,  toward  the  north  in  the  vicinity  of 
Catubig,  and  Matiganao,  near  the  Ungajon,  toward  the  south.  Mount 
Nabubusog,  near  the  town  of  Paranas,  may  l>e  seen  for  along  distance, 
because  or  the  whiteness  of  its  rocks,  the  same  Iwing  true  of  the  Vasey 
Mountains,  situated  farther  to  the  south. 


Leyte  is  also  very  rugged.  In  the  center  of  the  island  there  is  a 
mountain  chain  running  its  entire  length  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
which  is  at  the  same  tmio  the  watershed.  There  is  another  chain  of 
minor  importance  in  the  northeast,  between  the  Strait  of  San  Juanico 
and  the  valley  of  the  Cabavunganand  Palo  rivers.  This  chain  extends 
from  Point  Baluarte,  in  tfie  extreme  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Palo  in  front  of  the  bay  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo,  on  the  eastern 
coast.  The  highest  mountains  in  these  islancis  are:  In  the  north,  Culasi; 
in  the  west,  Magsanga,  near  Palompon;  Mandirin,  Caprocan,  Aslum, 
and  Sibugay,  almost  in  the  center.  The  volcanic  peak  Caolangojan  is 
in  Burauen,  to  the  east,  while  in  the  south  ia  Sacripante.  Soutneastof 
Leyte,  and  butlittle  separated  from  it,  is  the  island  of  Panaon,  in  whose 
southern  extremity  is  found  Mount  Malangcauan,  which  has  an  altitude 
of  706  meters  above  sea  level. 


The  mountain  system  of  this  island  begins  in  the  north,  where  two 
peaks  of  considerable  altitude  arise^Panamao  and  Mabuy.     These, 
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with  others  of  minor  importance,  form  a  chain  throughout  the  length 
of  the  island,  as  far  tin  point  Pauican,  in  the  extreme  southeast.  'Inis 
chain  forms  the  watershed  of  the  ii^land. 


The  orography  of  this  island  is  very  simple.  A  mountain  chain  runs 
from  nortnoast  to  southwest,  somewhat  nearer  the  eastern  than  the 
western  coast,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  island.  This  chain 
becomes  wider  or  narrower,  according  to  the  configuration  of  the 
island.  These  mountains  are  of  little  altitude,  and  do  not  prevent 
communication  between  the  two  coa.sts.  The  principal  peaks  are  Te^u- 
hig,  Mangilao,  Uling,  Balila,  Nagtagug,  Moaangid,  tJngas,  and  Tanaoan 
(458  meters). 


The  mountain  chain  traversing  the  length  of  this  island  is  much  more 
noticeable  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  where  the  country  is  quite 
flat.  The  highest  peaks  are  Alimario  and  Bunucan,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tobigan;  Mahanguin  and  Lunday,  in  the  vicinity  of  (juindalinan; 
Carabahol  and  Caloyhuan,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nagua,  and  Campusa  and 
Canlobo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Catigbian.  Ihe  highest  mountain,  Copton, 
having  an  elevation  of  309  meters,  is  in  the  northeast. 


This  island  is  very  rugged  in  character.  Northea'it  of  the  central 
mountain  is  Mount  Cudtingan,  which  t^^nutnatcs  in  two  peaks,  Sandu- 
gan  and  Daquit. 


The  principal  peaks  lie  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.     They 
arc  Zal3at,  Pandan,  and  Acdan. 


Two  ranges  almost  parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  each  other  traverse 
this  island  from  northeast  to  southwcj*t.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
eastern  chain  is  Mount  Cabeza  de  Tabla.s,  having  an  elevation  of  738 
meters,  and  in  the  central  part  the  peak  called  Palaopao, 


A  single  central  mountain  ratige  traverses  the  island  of  Romblon 
from  north  to  south,  from  Point  Tongo  to  Point  Apunan.  Fiom  this 
range  varioas  spurs  are  thrown  off  to  the  right  and  left,  the  most 
important  being  that  which  terminates  at  Point  Sablayan.  The  prin- 
cipal peaks  are  Komblon,  Santiago,  and  Tagaytay. 


This  island  is  quite  mountainous.  Among  other  peaks  in  the  central 
part  is  Hibuyan,  naving  an  altitude  of  l,{iiiS  meters,  which  dominates 
the  island.  ,-.  , 
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From  Point  Desolacion,  in  the  extreme  north,  to  a  point  south  of 
Gabo  the  island  is  traversed  throughout  its  length  by  a  mountain 
range,  which  runs  nearer  to  the  eastern  coast  than  to  the  western. 
Some  of  the  peaks  are  of  medium  elevation.  The  highest,  Mount 
Kedondo,  lying  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  has  an  elevation  of 
1,017  meters.  Other  mountain  peaks  are  Cumbre  (730  meters),  Picudo 
{^M  meters),  Oaballett«  (546  met«rs),  and  Tristan  {632  meters).  The 
eastern  slope  of  this  mountain  forms  Point  Penascales. 


Thb  island  is  traversed  by  a  little  range  running  from  north  to  south. 

This  i.sland  is  very  mountainouit  and  rugged,  having  a  central  peak 
rising  to  a  height  o't  1,6^7  metei-s  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea. 


In  the  island  of  Basilan  there  are  severa.  mountains  more  or  less 
connected  with  each  other  which  form  a  mountain  system  of  little 
importance.  Mount  Guibanan  or  Lamutun  being  the  most  important. 
It  extends  from  west  to  east,  l>eginning  near  the  capital  town,  Isabela, 
nearly  to  Mount  Panocolwn.  Mount  Matangal,  which  is  situated  in 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  island,  serves  as  a  landmark  for  ships 
running  from  Cotolmto  to  Davao.  Toward  the  west  are  the  peaks 
culled  Tres  Picos,  which  serve  as  a  landmark  to  boats  leaving  the  port 
of  Zamboanga. 

Among  the  islands  which  form  the  Jolo  group  the  only  one  worthy 
of  mention  is  the  island  from  which  the  group  takes  ibi  name.  Three 
chains  of  mountains  almost  pai-allel  to  each  other  traverse  the  island 
in  the  general  direction  eaat-northeast  to  west-southwest.  The  most 
elevated  of  tiiese  chains  is  that  which  begins  at  Point  Tuctuc,  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  extends  to  Point  Silangan,  on  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  the  island.  Its  highest  peaks  arc  Bahu  (8+3  meters)  and  Tuma- 
taaguis  (882  meters^.  The  second  chain  of  importance  is  the  central 
range,  which  runs  hrst  parallel  to  the  southwestern  coast,  then  turns 
toward  the  east,  and  teiiuinates  in  the  western  part  of  the  island  in  a 
mountain  called  Tumabu,  which  has  an  elevation  of  47ti  meters.  Other 
peaks  in  this  range  are  Tulipan  (031^  meters),  Mabintan  (492  meters), 
and  Mahuja  (337  meters).  The  peaks  of  the  third  range,  which  runs 
jmi'allel  to  the  southeastern  coast,  arc  of  little  importance. 


Tawi  Tawi,  the  largest  of  the  group  of  this  name,  has  a  mountain 
chain  running  from  east-northea'^t  to  west-southwest  throughout  its 
length.     Mount  Santiago,  rising  in  the  southeast,  has  an  elevation  of 
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354  meters,  and  Mount  Dromedsiio,  rising  in  the  cent«r  of  the  island, 
has  an  elevation  of  56S  meters.  One  of  the  spurs  of  this  mouutaiu 
teriiiiiiatcs  in  Poitit  Balimbin. 


This  inland  is  traversed  hy  various  mountain  ranges  of  considerable 
elevation,  which  cross  it  in  all  directions,  princip^y  in  the  direction 
of  its  greatest  length,  which  is  from  northeast  to  southwest.  The 
highest  peak  is  Mantalingahaii,  which  has  an  elevation  of  2, USO  meters. 
OUier  pi;aks  are  Landargun  (1,C40  meters),  Oantuaiig  (1,783  uieters), 
Victoria  (1,736  meters),  and  Calibugon  (544  meters). 


This  bland  is  quite  mountainous,  especially  in  the  southern  part. 
The  highest  peak  is  Balabac,  whit^h  has  an  elevation  of  575  meters. 
The  range  called  Hieri-a  Empinada  is  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  hav- 
ing its  convexity  toward  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
VOLOANOK8. 

VOLCANIC   SYSTEMS, 
tHFLUENCE  Of   VOLCANOEH   ON    LAND   FORMATION    IN  ' 

Judging  from  the  geologic  and  orographic  appearaoces  seen  id  many 
regions  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  volcanoes  with  their  great 
dynamic  force  have  exercit'ed  a  mark^  influence.  Thus  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  rocks  of  pure  volcanic 
structure,  there  should  appear  so  many  mountains  purely  conical  in 
form,  which  are  found  in  almost  all  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  why 
seismic  disturbances,  more  or  less  violent,  are  no  frequent.  But  to 
what  point  doe»  this  influence  extendi  Geologically  speaking,  what 
regions  are  pui-ely  volcanic  i  What  belong  to  other  formations !  What 
areaado  they  occupy  'i  The  science  of  geology  has  not  been  able  to  solve 
all  these  problems  with  regard  to  the  Philippines.  For  the  present 
we  know  out  some  isolated  f nets,  with  which  a«  a  basis  the  two  volcanic 
systems  of  Taal  and  of  Mayon  have  been  outlined. 


According  to  some  authors,  this  system  begins  in  the  chain  called 
Caraballos  Owidentales,  passing  by  lakes  Mangabol,  Canaran,  and 
Candaba,  all  of  which  were  probably  of  volcanic  origin,  crosses  by 
Mount  Arayat,  the  mountain  m  Pampanga,  following  along  the  Hierra 
de  Mariveles,  the  island  of  Corregidor,  and  the  mountain  called  Pico 
de  Jjoro,  until  it  reaches  the  nucleus  of  the  system,  which  is  the  active 
volcano  Taal,  where  it  unites  with  Mount  I^nahoand  other  peaks  of 
volcanic  origin.  On  leaving  Taal  and  the  adjacent  peaks,  Tombol  and 
Malarayat,  the  volcanic  formation  disappears  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  Mindoro  Sea,  to  appear  again  in  the  island  of  Negros,  in  the 
center  of  which  rises  Canlaon,  or  Malaspina.  It  then  continues  in 
Camiguin  and  terminates  in  Mindanao,  at  the  end  of  the  Illana  chain, 
among  whose  western  peaks  is  found  the  volcano  of  Macaturin. 


The  second  volcanic  system  is  that  of  Mayon,  which  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  preceding,  as  containing  the  most  impor- 
tant volcano,  that  of  Mayon,  or  Albay,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
This  system  runs  in  a  direction  approximately  parallel  to  that  of  the 
preceding.  It  ttontains,  besides  Mayon,  all  of  the  extinct  volcanoes 
in  the  provinces  of  Ambos,  Camarines,  and  Albay.  It  disappears 
beneath  the  sea  between  the  islands  of  Maslmtc  and  Samar,  manifesbs 
itself  by  large  deposits  of  sulphur  in  Leyt«,  and,  continuing  oq  to 
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Mindanao,  communicates  by  means  of  Mount  Apo  and  Matutum  with 
the  volcano  of  Sanguir,  and  through  this  with  the  remaining  volcanoes 
in  the  southern  islands. 


The  theory  which  introduces  these  two  systems  of  volcanoes  in  the 
Philippines  is  not,  according  to  cei-tain  authors,  sufficiently  well 
founded.     They  maintain  that  the  Mayon  system  does  not  hold  the 

Erallelism  which  is  claimed  for  it,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the  one 
gins  where  the  other  leaves  oft,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  except 
■that  the  Taal  system  begins  in  the  northwest,  and  runs  presently  to 
the  east,  where  it  encounters  the  Mayon  sy.4teDi,  thus  forming  united 
with  each  other  a  single  system,  which  with  various  inflexions  travei-sea 
the  different  lands  which  form  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

KUHBBB   AND   DIVISIONS  OR  PHILIPPINE  VOLCANOBS. 

There  are  23  volcanoes  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  11  of  these 
being  more  or  less  active.  They  are  as  follows:  In  tne  island  of  Luzon, 
Mayon,  Taal,  Bacon,  and  Bulusam;  in  the  Babuyanes  Islands,  Babuyan, 
Camiguin,  and  Diclica;  in  the  island  of  Negros',  Canlaon  or  Malaspiua; 
in  the  island  of  Camiguin,  just  off  the  north  coa.st  of  Mindanao, 
Camiguin;  and  in  the  island  of  Mindanao,  Apo  and  Macturin.  The 
others  are  considered  as  extinct  and  are  aa  follows:  Oana,  Aravat, 
Maquiling,  Banahao,  and  Ira-sog,  in  the  island  of  Luzon;  Acudining, 
in  tne  island  of  Leyte;  Magaso,  in  the  island  of  Negros;  Dinata, 
Calayo,  Matutum,  and  Butulan,  in  the  island  of  Mindanao,  and  Saran- 
ganin,  which  rises  southwest  of  Davao. 

ACrrVB   VOLCANOES. 


The  volcano  of  Mayon  or  Albay  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  island  of  Luzon,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Albay. 
Its  geographical  location  is  latitude  IS"  1.5'  .SO"  north  and  longitude 
123  "iO' IS '  east  from  Greenwich.  It  iw  the  most  notable  of  wl  the 
volcanoes  of  the  aivhipelago,  rising  from  the  center  of  a  great  plain  to 
a  height  of  2,734  meters  above  sea  level.  It  is  almost  constantly 
crowned  by  a  great  cloud  of  vapor  which  is  emitted  with  extraordinary 
ability  and.  abundance  from  the  crater. 


The  second  volcano  in  importance  is  Taal,  situated  in  Lake  Bonbon 
in  the  province  of  Batangas.  It  risen  from  an  island  2'2  kilometers  in 
circumference.  Ita  geographical  situation  is  between  the  parallels  13 ' 
52'  i"  and  14°  T  42"  north  latitude,  and  lonj^itude  I'M'  33'  and  121"  5' 
east  from  Ureenwich.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  lava  and  volcanic 
rocks.  The  crater  of  this  volcano  is  oval  in  form  and  measures  in  its 
greatest  diameter  from  east  to  west  2,.3(K)  motors,  and  in  ita  lesser  diame- 
ter from  north  to  south  l.HUO  meters.  Itji  greatest  height  on  the 
southwest  is  320  meters  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  From  this  point 
it  descends  on  both  sides  to  a  height  of  150  meters  on  the  nortliwest 
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and  east-southeast,  and  afrain  riJ^cs  to  a  height  of  234  met«rs  on  the  oorth. 
The  walls  of  the  ei-ater  are  quite  ;jteep  una  the  floor  extends  in  the  form 
of  an  elliptical  plane  destitute  of  vegetation.' 


This  volcanic  peak,  called  also  Pocdol,  riHing  1,400  meters  above  sea 
level,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Albay,  near  the  eastern  coast 
between  Mayon  atid  Bulusan  volcanoes.  Trustworthy  persons  say  that 
at  times  smoke  rises  in  considerable  quantities  from  Bacon. 


The  volcano  of  Bulusan  is  situated  at  latitude  12'^  46'  40"  north  and 
longitude  124*^2'  east  from  Greenwich.  Seen  from  the  east  it  appears 
to  be  a  single  peak,  which  is  the  ci-ater  of  the  volcano,  and  which 
appears  to  have  an  altitude  equal  to  that  of  Mayon  as  seen  from  the 
northwest.  Seen  from  the  south -south  west  it  appears  to  have  two 
peaks,  and  very  much  resembles  Vesuvius,  It  is  almost  extinct,  but 
at  times  emits  an  abundance  of  watery  vapor  and  sulphurous  fumes. 


The  volcano  of  Babuyan  is  situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Babuyanes  group.  On  account  of  its 
appearance  and  its  great  eruption  the  island  is  completely  deserted. 


S  B  ABU  VANES. 


The  island  of  Camiguin  is  very  mountainous  and  high.  The  south- 
ern part  is  formed  by  a  mountain  736  meters  in  height,  which  takes 
the  name  of  the  island.  This  is  the  volcano  of  Camiguin,  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  persons  who  have  passed  that  way,  is 
constant^  burning. 


The  Didicas  rocks  are  reefs  lying  east  of  Camiguin.  To  the  north- 
west and  forming  a  group  with  them  is  a  little  island  60  meters  high 
and  a  mile  in  circumtcrence,  which  baa  on  its  north  coast  the  crater  of 
an  active  volcano.  The  common  report  is  that  this  crater  was  foi-med 
in  1856,  and  that  the  following  year  uiere  was  a  violent  eruption  accom- 
panied with  small  earthquakes. 


Canlaon  or  Malaspina  rises  from  the  central  mountain  chain  of  the 
island  of  Negros  about  latitude  lO'^  24'  35"  north.  It  has  a  height  of 
1,400  meters,  throws  out  smoke  continually,  and,  according  to  report, 
has  been  in  eruption  in  recent  times. 


This  volcano  appeared  the  30th  of  April.  1871,  in  a  little  island 
situated  north  of  Mindanao,  340  meters  southwest  of  the  town  of 

'A  historical  account  of  the  eruptions  of  Taal  and  Slayon  may  be  fQund  in  th« 
treatise  on  BeiBmic  fod.  l   itizec  ty  CiOOQlti 
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Catartnan.    It  is  situated  on  the  western  part  of  the  island.    Its 
appearance  was  accompanied  by  a  violent  eruption.' 


This  is  the  principal  volcano  existing  in  Mindanao.  It  la  situated 
15  miles  west  of  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Daval,  and  is  a  high  moun- 
tain which  slopes  gradually  from  its  highest  point  to  the  shore.  On 
its  summit  are  three  peaks,  the  highest  of  which,  that  to  the  south- 
west, has  an  altitude  of  3,300  meters  above  sea  level  and  is  the  one  con- 
taining the  crater.  Long  before  reaching  this  crater  deafening  and 
intermittent  subterranean  sounds  are  heard,  which  increase  as  the 
distance  diminishes.  They  finally  become  so  great  that  it  seems  as 
though  the  earth  would  disappear  from  under  the  feet,  and  that  an 
eruption  would  soon  begin.  Two  expeditions  have  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  top  of  this  famous  volcano,  that  of  D.  Joaquin  Kajal, 
governor  of  Da™I,  in  188*>,  and  that  of  the  two  German  naturalistfi, 
Alexander  Schamdemberg  and  Otto  Koch,  in  1882. 


This  is  the  highest  point  of  the  elevated  Rsngaya  Mountains  in  the 
Sugut  Kange,  situated  in  the  territory  of  Buhayena>K)ut40  kilometers 
from  PolloK.  Macaturin  in  former  times  gave  evidence  of  prodigious 
activity,  throwing  out  enormous  masses  of  ingneous  rock  such  as  are 
now  seen  in  the  port  of  PoUok. 


EXTINCT   VOLCANOES. 


Caua  is  a  volcanic  promontory  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Range  near  Cape  Engano.  It  is  1,11)5  meters  in  height. 
It  is  commonly  consideicd  to  be  extinct,  but  Dr.  Semper  claims  to  have 
seen  from  Aparri  a  cloud  of  smoke  issuing  from  this  crater. 


In  the  middle  of  the  great  plain  of  Pampanga,  latitude  15"^  13'  28" 
north,  the  solitary  peak  of  Arayat  rises  in  tiie  form  of  a  majestic 
cone  to  a  height  or  1,069  meters.  Because  of  its  ^lituation  its  foi-ni  and 
the  character  of  the  rocks  which  constitute  it,  it  is  clearly  of  volcanic 
origin. 

HAQUILING. 

Northeast  of  the  Taal  volcano,  in  the  Tagaytay  Kange,  which  divides 
the  provinces  of  Batangasand  Laguna,  this  peak  rises  to  a  height  of 
1,135  meters.  On  its  top  is  the  cmtcr  of  an  old  volcano,  the  inside  of 
which  presents  very  abrupt  walls  most  marked  toward  the  north,  where 
they  are  almost  vertical  and  have  an  elevation  of  500  meters. 

'.  Details  concerning  the  eruption  of  Camieuin  and  ot  exiieditiona  made  to  the 
Icano  of  Apo  may  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  seismic  foci,  chap.  4. 
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To  the  east,  and  not  far  from  Maqiiiling,  is  Banahso,  which  rises  to 
a  height  of  2,230  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  crater,  having 
adiameter  of  5  kilometers,  is  entirely  covered  with  vegetation.  Its  la.st 
eruption  in  1750  buried  the  town  of  Sariaya  and  part  of  the  surround- 
ing country  in  ashes. 


Tsarog,  situated  northeast  of  Mayon,  in  the  province  of  South  Caroa- 
rines,  is  also  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  rising 
1,966  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


Under  this  name  are  included  some  volcanic  peaks  in  the  Sie 
Dagami  and  Danan  ranges,  near  Buraucn,  in  the  island  of  Leytc. 


This  is  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  Sierra  de  Dumaguete  range,  i 
the  town  of  Bacon,  in  the  southern  part  of  Negros. 


The  volcanic  peak  Diuata  form.s  part  of  the  ea.st«rn  range  of  Min- 
danao, and  is  situated  between  the  towns  of  Lianga  and  Hinatuan. 


Calayo,  called  also  Sugut,  lies  east-soiitheast  of  Miu^aturin,  about 
80  kiloraet«rs  from  the  sea. 


Matutum,  situated  north  of  the  Bay  of  Sarangani,  not  far  from  the 
sea,  is  undoubtedly  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano. 


Butulan  is  another  volcanic  mountain,  situated  north  of  Point  Pan- 
guian,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Daval. 


In  the  island  of  Balut  Grande,  the  largest  of  the  Sarangani  groiip, 
6  miles  from  the  southern  point  of  Mindanao,  in  the  volcano  called 
Sarangani.  It  has  an  elevation  of  S)30  meters.  Seen  from  the  north- 
west it  appears  to  have  two  peaks.  In  the  extreme  southwest  of  the 
island  there  is  another  volcanic  peak  much  smaller  than  this. 
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PROLOGUR. 

In  this  small  treatiiip  on  hydrograiihy  we  do  not  prctond  U)  present 
an  ac<^iiratc  work  regarding  the  maritime  and  tcrrcatrial  hydrography 
of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  but  only  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
hydrc^raphic  conditions  of  these  islands,  since  a  complete  and  ade- 
quate work  on  this  subject  in  the  actual  state  of  the  hydro^raphic 
works  that  have  been  accomplished  by  sea  and  land  in  the  archipelago 
would  be  little  less  than  impossible  without  counting  on  much  time 
and  on  large  and  costly  means. 

Wc  have  confined  ourselves  to  collecting  and  setting  in  order  some 
data,  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  "  Derrotero  oel  Archipi^lago 
Filipino"  (collection  of  sea  charts  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago),  so 
far  as  concerns  the  maritime  hydrography,  and  to  picking  out  what 
refers  to  terrestrial  hydrography  from  maps  and  geographical  works 
that  have  been  published  up  to  date,  adding,  as  the  complement  of 
terrestrial  hydrography,  a  brief  study  of  the  minero-medicinal  waters, 
based  on  the  rcixirtw  published  bj'  H<'icntific  commissions  appointed  to 
examine  said  waters.  Therefore,  this  treatise  t«mes  to  be  a  more 
circumstaneial  amplitication  of  what  is  said  in  the  "Guia  Oticial  dc 
Filipinas  "  (Official  Guide  of  the  Philippines)  regarding  the  hydrogaphy 
of  these  islands. 

MAXIL.V,  Dfceinht-r  8,  ISO!). 
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PART    FIRST. 


MARITIME  HYDROGRAPHY. 


LUZON  AND  ADJACENT  ISIiANDS. 

ISLAND  OP   LUZON, 


The  most  important  gulf  of  Luzon,  and  the  onlj-  one  properly  such, 
is  thiit  of  Lingayen,  situated  on  the  western  coast.  The  entrance 
opens  toward  the  north-northwest,  and  ia  comprised  between  the 
island  Santiago,  on  the  west,  and  the  point  of  San  Fernando,  on  the 
east.  Its  width  in  this  part  is  some  20  miles,  with  soundings  of  100  to 
117  meters,  on  an  average  sand  and  mud  bottom.  Hence  the  gulf 
extends  for  28  miles  to  the  south-southeast.  The  eastern  coast  is 
formed  by  the  high  mountains  of  Union  and  dominated  by  the  peak  of 
Santo  Tomas.  'Hie  western  coast  is  of  moderate  height  and  quite  alike 
up  to  Mongosmoiigos,  then  it  rises  by  successive  steps  up  to  an  enor- 
mous mountainous  mass,  which  runs  toward  the  south. 


Manila  Say. — ^The  principal  bay  of  Luzon,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole 
archipelago  as  to  its  extent,  is  that  of  Manila,  which  occupies  an  unim- 
provable position  for  domestic  and  foreign  trade  with  the  nations  and 
colonies  of  the  Far  East.  It  is  situated,  approximately,  in  the  middle 
of  the  western  coast  of  Luzon.  It  is  beautiful,  extensive,  clear,  and 
good  anchoi-ing  ground.  At  its  end  there  iasituated  the  city  of  Manila, 
capital  of  the  archipelago,  and  on  its  southeastern  side  the  town  and 
arsenal  of  Cavite.  Rivers  as  important  as  the  Grande  de  la  Pampanga, 
the  Fasig,  the  Orani,  and  the  Imus,  all  navigable,  empty  into  it. 

The  exterior  elevation  of  the  points  of  Hornos  on  the  north  and 
Limbones  on  the  south  marks  distinctly  the  great  ravine  which  the 
mountain  ridge  of  Mariveles  and  that  of  Tagatay  near  the  peak  of 
Loro  form  between  them.  It  has  a  depth  of  32  miles  to  the  northea■^t, 
and  has  a  width  of  30  miles  at  its  eastern  extremity  iind  only  10  miles 
at  its  mouth,  which  is  divided  into  two  channels  or  passages  formed  by 
the  islanda  of  Oorregidor  and  Pulo  Caballo.  The  passage  two  miles 
wide,  comprised  between  Corregidor  Island  and  the  northern  shore  of 
the  entrance  of  the  bay — that  is.  the  Mariveles  coa»t — is  called  the 
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"Boca  Chica"  (Hinall  mouth),  and  the  pas&age  five  niUea  wide,  formed 
by  Correfjidor  Iskiid  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Imv,  is  called  the  "Itoca  Gmnde"  (large  mouth).  The  "Derrotero 
del  Archipi^lago  Filipino"  (collection  of  sea  charts  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago)  says  the  following  regarding  this  bay: 

The  lands  which  iium>un<l  the  interior  of  the  bay  are  generally  low,  liable  to  be 
overflowed,  an<t  cnt  up  by  innumerable  Hinall  rivers,  creeka,  and  lakes  foniieil  by 
the  overflow  of  the  tide,  which  toward  the  eaxt  UHtially  coicimunknte  with  the 
I.^guna  de  Hay,  and  toward  the  weMt  with  the  inaruhy  laudu  wliiult  drain  into 
Lingayen. 

Lapog.—On  the  western  coast  of  Luzon,  to  the  north  of  the  (Julf  of 
Lingayen,  is  the  bay  of  Lapog,  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of 
Manila.  It  in  situated  10  milei)  to  the  north -northeast  of  Dile  Point, 
and  is  comprised  Itetween  Dan-ena  Point  on  the  north  and  the  island  of 
Santo  Domingo  on  the  south,  and  is  some  two  miles  wide  by  one  in 
depth.  Its  southern  part  is  called  the  bay  of  Magsingal,  and  tlie  north- 
ern part  the  bay  of  Ijapog,  between  which  is  found  the  anchorage  of 
Ijapog  or  Solotuolot.  The  northern  and  southern  shorejj  of  this  bay 
project  reefs  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end 
of  the  hay  they  are  wholly  alwent,  and  these  make  an  anchoi>tre  of 
from  10  to  13  meters  depth,  sand  bottom,  up  to  near  the  shore.  This  is 
in  the  province  of  Ilocos  Sur. 

Dlngalit. — The  bay  of  Dingala  is  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Luzon,  situated  'A'i  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  nipo  of  San  Udcfonso 
and  18  miles,  approximately  in  the  same  direction,  from  tht-  sound  of 
Baler.  Its  entrance  inclosed  between  the  jjoints  Sua  to  the  north  and 
Deseada  to  the  south  is  (if  miles  wide;  it  is  open  to  the  winds  from 
the  northea.st  to  the  .southeast  by  the  ejist,  and  it  ha-s  a<lepth  of  3  miles 
long  toward  the  west.  Both  points  at  the  entmnce  are  very  clean  and 
the  water  is  dt^p  in  their  proximitv,  although  that  on  the  south  has 
several  rocks  very  neai-  it  on  that  side. 

Laiiutn.-The.  bay  of  Lamon,  or  the  .small  gulf  included  between  the 
point  Ini^uican  on  the  northwest  and  the  hinds  of  Mambulao  on  the 
.soutlutast,  is  also  worthy  of  special  mention.  It  is  4.'>  miles  wide  at  the 
mouth  and  ext^mds  more  than  ;{5  miles  to  the  south,  so  narrowing  the 


island  of  Luzon  at  this  point  (province  of  Tuyaba-s)  that  it  reduces  it  to  a 
true  isthmus  some  fi  miles  wide,  which  joins  the  iar^je  upper  tK>dy  of  the 
island  to  the  lower  one,  in  which  are  the  provinces  of  Amlxw  Omiar- 


ine.i,  Allmy,  and  Sorsogoii.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  found 
the  island  of  Polillo,  and  to  the  southeast  <)f  it  that  of  Jomalig  with 
two  small  islands  on  its  eastern  side  whi<'h  prtitect  it  from  the  winds 
from  the  north.  Within  the  imy  there  is  the  htHe  island  of  Italei^in,  and 
further  in  those  of  Caln'ete  and  Alabat  and  neigh  Wring  small  i.slands, 
which.  ext<'ndiiig  from  the  west -northwest  to  the  east-southea-st,  fonn 
with  the  shore  at  the  end  of  the  liay  a  sheltered  port  with  good 
an<'horage. 

Sini.  Mii/ui'I. — Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  cotist  of  the 
province  of  Amlws  Camarines  is  the  Imy  of  San  Miguel,  open  toward 
the  iir>rth  and  formed  by  the  points  Sagcadoc  and  Sa)xtnitan.  It  is 
circular  in  shape,  simie  10  to  Vi  miles  in  diameter,  clear,  and  ,'iur- 
rounded  by  hi^h  mountains,  offering  u  safe  shelter  to  all  kinds  of 
ships  after  avoiding  the  reefs  which  run  out  from  the  points  at  the 
entrance. 
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SMALL   BAYS   AND  COVES. 

There  are  m&Dy  and  very  important  ones  in  the  islaod  ol  Luzon. 
We  shall  enumerate  the  principal  ones: 


SiMma/ti. — At  the  entrance  of  Manila  Bay,  between  points  Gorda 
and  Agiiaguan,  on  the  c^oast  of  Mariveles,  is  the  hay  of  Si^iman,  which 
extent^  toward  the  northeast,  with  a  sandy  shore,  where  verj'  good 
water  is  found.     Its  depth  is  from  3  to  13  meters,  eand  bottom. 

Patungan. — Also  at  the  entrance  of  Manila  Bay,  on  the  southern 
coHijt,  is  the  bay  of  Patungan,  included  between  the  small  islands  Lim- 
bonea  and  Carabao,  between  which  the  soundings  give  from  42  to  50 
meters  of  wat«r.  It  extends  2  miles  to  the  south-southeiut,  toward 
the  mountain  peak  of  Loro,  and  is  protected  from  the  winds  from  the 
second  and  third  quarters. 

Vafi^txto. — Within  the  bay,  between  the  point  of  sand  called  Sangley, 
in  which  the  peninsula  of  Cavite  ends,  and  the  tongue  of  sand  on  which 
the  town  of  Cavite  is  located,  is  the  bay  of  Canacao.  It  is  7  cables 
wide  at  the  entrance  and  extends  for  8  cables  to  the  southwest.  It  is 
only  5  to  6  meters  deep.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  winds  from  the  west 
and  southwest  and  exposed  to  those  from  the  lirst  quarter. 

Bacoor. — Besides  the  bay  of  Canacao,  there  is  that  of  Bacoor,  which 
penetrates  some  a  miles  toward  the  southwest  into  the  province  of 
Cavit«,  and  has  on  its  southern  shore  the  important  towns  of  Cavite, 
Vieio,  and  Bacoor.  It  would  be  a  magnificent  harbor  if  it  were  not 
rhoked  with  loose  mire,  which  covers  it  to  such  an  extent  that  no  other 
craft  than  the  very  light  ones  of  the  country  can  navigate  it. 


Sailing  along  the  western  coast  of  Luzon,  from  Ilornos  Point  to- 
ward the  north,  the  following  bays  or  coves  are  found  succt-sHively  in 
the  order  named: 

Giiay. — Between  Guay  Point  on  the  north  and  Horna-j  on  the  .'^outh 
is  this  small  hay,  whicn  is  a  good  anchorage  during  the  northeast 


Bagae. — BeyondPoint  Luzon  is  found  the  bay  of  Baguc,  3  miles  wide 
and  1  deep,  open  to  the  southwest. 

C'a^uan. — Within  the  port  of  8ubic  is  found  the  cove  of  Ca^uan, 
toward  the  northwest,  included  between  point  Citbangan,  which  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that  of  Manisbasco. 

SUfiMguwi^  NasoHa,  Tiluain,  amd  (Jalayunomn. — Are  fonr  clear  and 
deep  bays  that  penetrate  the  high  and  accessible  coast  of  Capones,  open 
to  the  west  and  southwest  at  the  northern  exit  of  the  port  of  Subic, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Zarabales. 

Palwuig. — Following  the' coast  toward  the  north  is  found  the  cove  of 
Palfiuig,  inclosed  between  the  points  Bulubutu  and  Nuglubilac.  It  is 
open  toward  the  northwest,  and  extends  1  scant  mile  toward  the  south- 
east. Its  depth  diminishes  from  25  meters  at  the  entrance  to  S  neat 
the  shore  at  the  end. 

Maidnioc. — A  bay  comprised  between  points  Palanguitin  on  the 
Boutb  and  Hani  on  toe  north,  5  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
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Daaol. — To  the  north  of  the  small  island  Raton  there  extends  a  large 
bay  called  Dasol,  embraced  between  points  Caiman  on  the  north  and 
Bayamban  on  the  south.  It  has  before  it  several  rocks  or  barren  islands 
wbicli  make  the  entrance  dangerous,  and  contains  within  it  two  prin- 
cipal coves. 

Agno  G-rande. — Having  passed  the  bay  of  Dasol  and  doubled  the 
point  of  Agno  Grande,  the  cove  of  this  name  is  found,  of  a  circular 
form  and  sheltered  from  the  winds  from  the  first  quarter,  with  a  sand}' 
bottom  and  a  depth  of  10  to  13  meters. 

jlSa^ota.— Near  Agno  Grande  is  the  cove  of  Ab^ata,  with  a  bad 
bottom. 

NaTnmpacan. — Having  p^^sed  the  gulf  of  Lingayen,  to  the  north 
of  San  Fernando,  between  point  Darigayos  and  the  point  located  south 
of  Bangar,  there  is  the  cove  of  Namagpacan,  which  took  the  name  of 
the  town  located  on  it. 

Solhec. — ^The  bay  of  Solbec  is  very  small  and  is  situated  some  6  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  San  E^teban. 

CuTTh».ao.—^\x<&  cove  of  Currimao  is  inclosed  between  points  Sugot 
on  the  south  and  Arboledan  on  the  north,  and  is  divided  in  two  by  the 
point  tlabot,  one  of  which  is  the  cove  of  Gan,  to  the  north  of  holotl 
Point. 

Dirique. — Very  nejir  Cape  Bojeador  is  the  bay  of  Dirique,  with  fair 
conditions  as  to  depth  and  shelter. 


Bangui. — Doubling  Cape  Bojeador,  the  large  bay  of  Bangui  iw  found, 
embraced  between  points  Negra  and  Dialao. 

Some  other  small  bays  are  found  on  the  north  coast  of  Luzon,  which 
are  lacking  in  importtince,  if  we  except  the  great  angle  which  extends 
from  Point  Pata  to  the  strait  which  the  island  Palaui  forms  with  Luzon, 
an  angle  which  might  well  merit  the  name  of  bay  and  even  of  gulf  of 
Aparri,  although  we  do  not  lind  It  under  either  name  on  the  map.-s,  nor 
so  mentioned  by  any  author. 


DimJ^ican  and  Pala/nan. — Doubling  Cape  Engnno,  at  some  73  miles 
S.  6°  E.  of  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Luzon,  i.s  found  the  so-called 
Fronton  Moisea.  This  headland  foims  on  its  northern  side  the  bay  of 
Divilaoan  and  on  its  southern  side  the  cove  of  Palanan,  semicircular  in 
shape  and  very  deep.     Both  belong  to  the  province  of  Isal^ela. 

D'daisac. — Following  the  coast  toward  tbe  south  there  is  found,  at 
some  60  miles  from  the  Fronton  Moises,  the  cove  of  Dilasac or  poit of 
Tumango,  between  the  points  Dinapiqui  and  Tarigtig  in  the  province 
of  Isal^la. 

Cwifjariin. — This  magniticent  bay  is  found  a  few  milew  to  the  soutli 
of  Point  Tarigtig,  formed  by  a  great  tongue  of  land  which  extends 
from  the  north-northeast  to  the  south-southwest  and  ends  in  the  cape 
or  point  San  lldefonso,  in  the  district  of  Principe, 

Bcdtfr.^ln  the  same  district  of  Principe,  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  Cape  San  lldefonso,  extends  the  spacious  Imy  of  Baler,  between 
the  points  Delgaga  and  Kncanto. 

Dtbut. — The  lay  of  Dibut  opens  between  the  pointe  Diotoring  and 
Eucanto.  ,-.  , 
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Apat  imd  Sop<xl. — Are  two  open  bays  on  the  northern  coast  of  Taya- 
bas  and  Caraannes,  respectively. 

Lagonoy. — This  broad  bay,  formed  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula  of 
Caramoan,  penetrates  some  18  miles  to  the  west-northwest,  and  is 
some  22  miles  wide. 

Tahaco. — The  bay  of  Tabaco  extends  to  the  south  of  Lagonoy.  It 
is  elliptical  in  shape,  some  6  miles  in  extent  on  its  major  axis,  which 
runs  from  northwest  to  southeast.  It  is  formed  by  the  cove  which 
indents  the  coa-st  of  Luzon  between  Natunagusn  and  the  tongue  of 
land  which  projects  toward  the  east  as  far  as  Point  Sula  and  the 
islands  of  San  Miguel  and  Cacraray.  It  has  from  10  to  15  meters  of 
water  very  near  the  shore. 

Alhdy. — The  bay  of  Albay  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  in  which  the  island  of  Luzon 
terminates. 

S-ugot. — Doubling  Point  Cauit,  in  the  bay  of  Albay,  there  is  found 
toward  the  east  the  cove  of  Sugot,  which  opens  to  the  east  of  the  town 
Bacon.     It  is  of  little  importance. 

Gvbat. — This  cove  is  found  some  12  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town 
of  Bulusan. 

Matiiog. — The  cove  of  Matnog  opens  between  the  reefs  which  sur- 
round the  coast  from  Caranhan  to  Point  Pandan. 

Ihinol  and  Sahulgaii,.— Are  two  small  coves  located  in  the  extreme 
southeast  of  Luzon. 

MUaghiqa. — Before  passing  Point  Tajiran,  which  is  the  most  west- 
erly of  the  .TOutheastern  extremity  of  Luzon,  in  the  Strait  of  San 
Bernardino,  is  found  the  cove  of  Alilagbiga,  inclosed  between  a  head- 
land of  pebbly  sand  covered  with  trees,  called  Coroncoron,  and  the 
next  point  to  the  east  Suae,  of  small  extent,  but  very  deep. 


Tojiran,  Canomaltiff,  Caharanan,  wtid  Marinap. — Beyond  Point 
Tajiran  are  found  the  coves  of  Tajiran,  Canomalag,  Calmranan,  and 
Marinap,  embraced  between  point^  Tajiran  and  Barugo.  That  of 
Marinap  is  good  for  ships  of  any  tonni^e. 

Bulag. — To  the  southeast  of  Point  Bula^,  between  points  Angil  and 
Barugo,  extends  the  bay  of  Bulag,  of  good  depth  and  with  conditions 
favorable  for  craft 

Pafetfwm.— Passing  the  port  of  Sorsogon,  traveling  toward  the 
west,  is  the  cove  of  Palatuan,  to  the  east  of  the  port  of  Putiao,  of  little 
depth  and  formed  by  the  points  Calcut  and  Bantique. 

Jficoto  and  Camnakata. — Beyond  Point  Cadburanan  or  Panga- 
niran  the  coast  deviates  toward  the  north  to  form  the  great  bay  of 
R^ay.  Between  said  point  and  that  of  Bondog,  in  trie  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Tayabas,  some  43  miles  distant  from  one 
another,  various  minor  coves  are  found.  The  first  is  that  of  Macoto, 
between  points  Macoto  and  Badian,  clear  and  with  a  good  depth,  which 
varies  from  10  to  42  meters,  although  the  shore  is  accessible. 

Jamuraun.—'}L\i&  cove  of  Jamuraon  comprised  between  points  Sibono 
and  Sirumaor  Oaurusan,  is  formed  of  a  headland  of  high  lands,  having 
33  metera  of  water  in  theirvicinity.     It  is  7  miles  wide  and  li  long. 

Caiina. — To  the  southeast  of  the  small  island  Saboon  the  bay  of 
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Caitna  opens,  8  miles  long  by  3  deep,  ending  toward  the  south  at 
Point  Galvaney.     It  is  obstructed  with  large  reefs. 

Bagay. — The  end  of  the  bay  formed  by  tne  province  of  Tayabas  and 
that  of  Ambos  Camarines  is  properly  called  the  bay  of  Bagay,  although 
some  give  this  name  to  the  whol«  extent  of  sea  inclosed  between  me 
two  above-mentioned  provinces. 

Cataha/nga. — ^Baj'  to  the  northwest  of  that  of  Ragay,  inclosed 
between  Point  Quilbait  and  that  of  B^utayoc,  distant  8^  miles  from 
one  another. 

Talca/uayan. — Bay  formed  by  points  Ausan  and  Mambulao. 

Catimag. — ^The  bay  of  Ragay  ends  in  a  little  cove  called  Catimag, 
into  which  the  small  river  Vinas  empties. 

Peru. — Following  along  the  western  coaet  of  the  great  bay  of 
Bagay  there  is  found  the  cove  of  Peris,  some  13i  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Point  Gorda,  inclosed  between  points  Lian  on  the  north  and 
Ouibalinan  on  the  south. 

Sonihocogon. — Passing  by  Point  Gorda  and  the  port  of  Puseo  there 
is  found  the  cove  of  Sombocogon,  3i  miles  to  the  north-northwest  of 
Point  Arena,  which  is  very  much  frequented  by  the  small  native 
craft. 

I\navmn.tanaan. — Rounding  the  point  of  Bondi^,  in  which  the 
headland  eallea  Head  of  Bondog  ends,  the  cove  of  Finamuntan^n  is 
found,  embraced  between  the  haven  of  Aguasa  and  the  point  Fina- 
muntangan.     It  is  small  and  open  towai'd  the  west. 

Aguaaa.~~'Yh.&  haven  of  Aguasa  is  found  to  the  north -northeast  of 
the  preceding  one. 

Ayoni. — The  harbor  of  Ayoni  opens  near  the  previous  one. 

Catanamtati. — Five  miles  to  the  cast-southeast  of  Point  Tuquian 
extends  the  cove  of  Catanaguan,  some  2  miles  wide  and  1  deep.  It  is 
good  and  sheltered  from  the  winds  from  the  tirst  and  fourth  quarters. 

I'aghilao. — Following  along  fiom  Point  Taquian,  coasting  toward 
the  northwest,  is  the  haven  of  Pagbilao,  "between  points  Ifocboc  or 
Bantigiii  to  the  west  and  the  soyth  point  of  the  island  Capulaan  or 
FagbiTao  Gmnde  to  the  ea«t.  It  i.s  2  miles  wide.  The  entrance  is 
difficult  and  the  space  for  an(  Iioring  limited. 

6'ffWi/7(w/«.-— The  cove  of  Capulaan  is  found  to  the  southwest  of  the 
island  of  this  name. 

DonMiylnn.—A.  small  cove  formed  to  the  northca.-Jt,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  river  and  point  Tayabas. 

B\ienli. — ^Another  small  cove  formed  by  the  low  point  of  Tayabas 
on  its  western  side, 

Great  hay  of  TayaiiJ'. — All  the  small  coves  included  Iwtween  points 
Bondog  and  Bantigui  are  found  within  the  so-called  lay  of  Tayabas 
between  the  provinces  of  Tayabas  and  Batangas. 

J1,ijan. — The  haven  of  Ilijan  opens  next  the  point  of  that  name 
toward  the  cast.  It  has  an  extent  of  one  mile  and  ends  in  the  flat  and 
clear  coast  point  called  Ai'enas. 

Surijan. — Passing  through  the  northern  passage  of  Verde  Island  to 
the  west,  there  is  found  the  small  elbow  or  cove  of  Burijan.  It  is 
obstructed  and  has  little  importance, 

Marara. — Near  the  preceding  elbow  is  found  the  haven  of  Marara, 
which  unites  good  conditions  of  depth  and  shelter, 

PliiMjcurnvtm. — Sailing  past  Point  Tubunan  toward  the  west,  in  the 
space  of  half  a  mile  the  coast  presents  two  headlands  of  rock,  inter- 
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poRed  with  sandbanks,  from  which  the  coast  of  beach  and  woods 
extends  to  form  the  cove  which  the  natives  call  Pin^^umsaQ. 

Tingloy. — This  cove,  ju.st  as  the  preceding  one,  ia  found  on  the 
northeastern  coast  of  the  island  of  MaricAban.  The  headland  Putin- 
Bujanin  and  the  point  Tubunan  form  it.  It  is  small  and  is  almost 
unused  on  a^rcount  of  it>4  many  reefs  and  shoals. 

]iata.ngas.—T\i&  bay  of  Batangas  is  inclosed  between  Point  Cazador 
to  the  west,  and  that  of  Mat<H'ot  to  the  east-southeast,  distant  9  miles 
from  each  other.  It  ha-s  a  clear  coast  and  is  very  deep,  and  the  haven 
of  Maloaga  is  included  in  it. 

Ja/naojaniui. — Is  found  to  the  south  of  the  cove  of  Taal. 

Tool. — The  cove  of  Taal  is  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  bay  or 
haven  of  Balayan.  It  is  some  5  miles  in  extent  and  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  point  and  small  pointed  islands  of  Janaojanao. 

Balayan.— ^\}i\»  harbor  opens  immediately  to  the  north  of  Point  San 
Pedrino;  it  penetrates  a  little  more  than  2  miles  to  the  northwest,  and 
ends  in  the  river  and  town  of  Balayan,  some  6  miles  north  of  said 
point. 

Sun  Petlrino  w.  Pagapna.—^\ti&  cove  of  San  Pedrino  is  inclosed 
between  the  northeast  headland  of  Cape  Santiago  and  Point  San  Pedrino, 
extending  some  'Ak  miles  to  the  northwest. 

Bay  <^'  Balayan  w  TimI. — ^This  broad  bay  extends  between  Point 
Bcnagalet  on  the  east  and  Cape  Santiago  on  the  west,  which  are  13 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  It  enters  some  14  miles  toward  the 
north;  is  a  clear  i^oast,  without  depth,  and  with  very  a^icessible  shores. 


Talin. — Rounding  Cape  Santiago  the  cove  of  Talin  is  found,  formed 
by  the  points  San  Iliego  and  Tahn.  It  is  3^^  miles  wide  and  li  miles 
deep  in  the  southwestern  part:  it  is  exposed  and  has  an  uneven  bottom. 

Aaxugbu. — Sailing  along  tlie  coast  from  Point  San  Diego  toward 
the  north  is  found  the  cove  of  Nasugltu,  formed  by  said  uoint  and  that 
of  Nasugbu.  It  is  formed  of  low  land  with  a  bea4.-h  of  dark  sand,  and 
is  atHiessible,  with  trees  up  to  a  very  shoit  distance  from  the  edge. 

Ia>i>c.- — The  cflve  of  IjOoc  opens  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
point  and  small  barren  island  of  Buri,  and  is  emhnuied  between  this 
point  and  that  of  Fuego  or  Calayo  on  the  south,  which  are  2  miles 
distant  from  each  other.     It  is  a  very  poor  anchorage. 

Passing  bv  the  cove  of  Ijooc  and  following  the  coa.-*t  in  the  direction 
of  MatiiU  ttay,  is  the  cove  of  Patungan,  already  described  in  the 
beginning. 

I-OKTS   AND   ANCIH) 


J/"« '7(/,^Natui-ally  the  i>ort  of  Manila  is  nothing  more  than  an 
anchoring  ground.  Some  omft  of  great  burden  can  enter  into  the 
Pasig  River  and  anchor  in  it  when  they  can  pass  the  bar  of  the  river, 
which  is  quite  a  difficult  passage  at  low  tide.  An  artificial  port  is  being 
construct^-d. 

Cant'!. — The  port  of  Cavitc  is  located  to  the  south  of  Manila  Bay 
and  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  southeast  of  the  town  of  Cavite.  It  is 
the  port  and  arsenal  of  the  navy,  and  arranged  solely  to  make  the 
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necessary  repairs  to  the  ships  of  thn  military  station.  Tho  anchon^ 
of  Cavite  is  small  and  has  a  depth  of  only  5  to  5^  meters.  It  in  exposed 
to  winds  from  the  east  and  sheltered  from  those  from  the  west. 

Cwregldor.^^n  the  north  coast  of  Corregidor  there  is  a  small  port 
for  minor  ci-aft,  of  good  depth  and  excellent  anchoring  ground,  snel- 
tered  from  the  north  wind. 

Marivele8.  — ^The  port  of  Mariveles  ison  the  south  coast  of  the  province 
of  Bataan,  to  the  northwest  of  Corregidor.  The  points  Lechones  and 
Gorda  define  the  entrance.  It  is  a  good  port  in  which  ships  of  any 
tonnage  can  anchor. 


Binanga  or  Minangas. — At  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
entrance  of  Manila  Bay  and  to  the  southeast  of  that  of  Subic,  is  the 
port  of  Binanga,  very  small  and  protected  from  all  winds  excepting 
those  from  the  west  and  west-southwest. 

Svbic. — ^The  port  of  Subic,  one  of  the  best  in  the  archipelago,  is 
located  at  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding  one. 
It  consists  of  a  spacious  bay,  within  which  there  arc  very  well  sheltered 
and  safe  coves  with  good  anchorages,  such  as  that  of  Olongapo. 

Iba. — On  the  same  coast  of  Zambales,  some  40  miles  to  the  north  of 
Subic,  is  the  anchorage  of  Iba,  commonly  called  Hoya  de  Iba,  in  the 
center  of  the  cove  formed  by  points  Guay  and  Iba. 

Matalvi. — The  port  of  Matalvi  is  the  one  which  the  island  of  this 
name  forms  with  the  south  coast  of  the  bay  or  cove  of  Masinloc. 

Salvador. — The  island  of  this  name  has  a  fair  anchorage  on  Wa 
western  coast,  which  is  near  the  previous  port. 

Santa  Crits. — The  anchorage  of  Santa  Cruz  is  a  small  cove  formed 
by  the  point  of  this  name  on  the  south  and  Balibago  on  the  north. 

DasM. — To  the  east  of  point  Caiman  is  the  cove  of  Dasol,  which 
contains  two  anchor^es  of  good  deptli. 

B"lt'nao.~~Th6  island  of  wintiago,  m  the  gulf  of  Lingayen,  and  the 
peninsula  of  cape  Bolinao  form  a  narrow  channel,  open  towards  the 
northwest,  with  a  depth  varying  from  14  to  ^2  meters,  called  the  port 
of  Bolinao. 

C/'e/t  Mas. — The  anchorage  of  Cien  Islas  is  found  south  of  the  group 
of  islands  of  this  name  on  ttie  western  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Lingayen. 

Sval. — The  port  of  Saul  is  the  second  cove,  2  miles  south  of  the 
island  of  Cabalitian.  The  interior  of  this  port  is  divided  into  two 
anchorages,  separated  by  a  bank  of  coral  which,  running  out  from  the 
west  coast,  extends  for  more  than  half  its  distance  towards  point 
Portuguesa. 

Santo  Toma^. — ^The  port  of  Santo  Tomas,  in  the  province  of  Union, 
is  formed  by  a  bank  which  runs  from  point  Santo  Tomas  for  approxi- 
mately 3  miles  toward  the  south,  over  which  there  are  from  3  to  10 
meters  of  water. 

San  F'Tmatido. — In  the  same  province  of  Union,  a  small  penin-sula 
to  the  north  of  Santo  Tomas  forms  with  the  adjacent  coast  two  small 
anchorages;  in  the  southern  one  there  is  a  depth  of  11  to  12  meters, 
and  in  the  northern  one  is  the  port  of  San  Fernando. 

Santiago. — The  small  port  of  Santiago  is  situated  4i  miles  N.  i  NE. 
of  point  Candon,  in  the  province  of  Ilocos  Sur. 

San,  Kfit^nn.—TYtQ  port  of  San  Esteban  is  also  small  and  accessible. 
Tt  ia  found  2i  miles  from  that  of  Santiago,  ,-.  , 
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Ciiiiftyan. — The  uiichoragu  of  Oauayan  is  :i4  luileii  to  the  southwest 
of  Vigan. 

Sdli/magu'.'. — The  port  of  Salonmgue  is  a  small  haven  Burroundcd 
^vith  icefd.     It  is  safei*  and  more  sheltered  than  that  of  Lap<^. 

DipiMj.—'hi  an  anchorage  at  the  foot  of  the  bay  of  this  name. 

twmqao. — Between  the  islands  Sulamogue  and  Badoc  is  tlie  anchor- 
age of  Cabugao,  some  11  to  13  meters  deep. 

t'»//r/w(W>.— The  port  of  Currimao,  in  tne  province  of  Jlocos  Norte, 
is  a  small  circular  haven  formed  to  the  east  of  point  ArlK>ledan. 

DitUhu. — The  anchora^^e  of  Dirique  is  found  in  the  bay  of  this 
name  and  is  from  11  to  %i  meters  deep. 


Bangui.— ^\\^  anchorage  of  Bangui,  situated  neai  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  Luzon,  is  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Formerly  it  was 
a  good  port,  but  it  was  closed  by  an  earthquake. 

Aparrl. — The  port  of  Aparri,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  is  obstructed 
and  is  opposite  the  southeastern  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  large 
river  of  Cagayan.  The  bar  of  the  liver  has  very  little  water  over  it 
and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  large  sbipscan  cross  it  with  difficulty. 

San  I'lccM^e.  — The  port  of  San  Vicente  lies  between  the  northeast- 
ern extremity  of  Luzon,  the  little  island  of  San  Vicente,  and  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  mountainous  and  rugged  island  of  Palaui.  It  can 
hold  seveml  shiiw  perfectly  protected  from  ail  winds,  and  is  5  to  10 
meters  deep,  with  a  mud  Iwttom.  Before  the  mouth  of  the  port  there 
are  some  good  anchoring  grounds,  but  more  exposed  than  the  port. 


Dintalanfian  and  Sifobtim. — Are  small  ports  which  open  in  the  har- 
)>ors  of  Divilacan  and  Palanan. 

Tuviamju. — The  port  of  Tumango  is  found  in  the  bay  of  Dilasac. 

[jiviptni. — ^The  poi-t  of  Lampon  is  situated  in  the  northwestern 
extremity  of  the  bay  of  Lamon.  It  is  small,  but  well  sheltered.  It 
is  celebrated  in  history  because  it  was  for  several  years  during  the  six- 
teenth century  the  depot  of  the  galleons  and  wealth  of  Manila,  called 
the  Eoyal  Port.     It  is  located  in  the  district  of  Infanta. 

Maiiihulao. — Is  found  to  the  northeast  of  the  end  of  the  bay  of 
Ragay,  on  the  opiwsite  coast,  inclosed  between  points  Pinandunguan 
and  Dajican. 

Smraii.—Tho  port  of  SLtirnn  Is  remarkable  because  it  Ls  the  one 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  lust  century,  was  considered  the  onl^-  one  on 
the  oijpoaitc  coast  of  Luzon  to  re4"cive  the  ships  which  arrived  lato 
from  Acapulco  or  to  hold  hidden  and  ready  a  ship  for  carrying  state 
papers  to  New  Spain  or  Mexico.  It  is  formed  by  the  island  Quina- 
laj'ag,  on  the  west,  and  the  point  Pambuan,  on  the  east,  and  is  sheltered, 
clear,  and  of  good  depth, 

Tmam. — The  anchorage  of  Tabaco  is  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 

yiula. — The  port  of  Sula  is  formed  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
nanow  channel  which  separates  the  island  of  Cacraray  from  the  main- 
land.    It  is  very  sheltered  and  good  anchoring  ground. 
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Sorsogon. — Rounding  point  Taiiran  toward  the  west  is  the  magnifi- 
cent port  of  Sorsogon,  considerea  as  the  beet  of  all  those  whioh  are 
found  in  the  passage  from  the  strait  of  Verde  Island  to  that  of  San 
Bernardino.  (Described  in  the  Treatise  on  Chorography,  Chapter  V, 
p.  79.) 

Puiiao. — The  port  of  Putiao  is  a  bay  of  little  depth,  which  the 
coastwise  ships  arc  accustomed  to  enter  at  high  tide.  It  lies  between 
points  Dumaquit,  on  the  west,  and  Cutout,  on  the  cast,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  reefs. 

Pantao. — ^The  anchor^e  of  Pantao  is  to  the  southeast  of  point 
Simura,  near  the  cove  of  Jamuraon. 

Paisacao, — The  anchorage  or  bar  of  Pasacao  is  between  two  little 
flat-topped  hills,  near  point  Sibono. 

Pusgo. — The  port  of  Pusgo  is  found  to  the  north-northwest  of  point 
Arena.     It  is  long  and  narrow. 

Mulanay. — The  anchorage  of  Mulanay  is  located  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Tayabas,  south  of  the  bay  of  Catanauan. 

Pitogo. — The  anchorage  of  Pitf^o  is  3  miles  to  the  east-northeast  of 
Point  Mabio. 

Cataylayan. — The  anchorage  of  Calaylayan  is  an  elbow  which  is 
formed  to  the  west  of  Point  Silanc-apo. 

Zaguimanoc: — The  port  of  Laguimanoc  is  inclosed  between  the  cast 
coastof  the  island  Pagbilao  Chico  and  the  coast  of  Laguimanoc. 

Say  of  TayalHiM. — Along  the  whole  coast  comprised  between  the 
river  Tayabas  and  the  river  Navun  it  is  passible  to  anchor  in  the  depth 
of  water  that  mav  be  suitable,  because  at  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore  there  is  a  depth  of  18  meters. 

It  is  also  possible  to  anchor  on  that  part  of  the  coast  comprised 
between  the  river  Nayun  and  the  small  cove  situated  to  the  nortliweat 
of  Point  Bantigui.  From  Point  Bantigui  up  to  that  of  Malabrigo 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  elbows  and  sites  suitable  for  anchoring, 
especially  beyond  Point  Sigayan.  Likewise  along  the  coast  which 
runs  from  Point  Malabrigo  to  the  cove  of  Ilijan  or  Matocot  ships  of 
any  tonnage  can  anchor, 

SvT  deBatangm. — ^The  deep  and  narrow  channel  which  is  formed 
between  the  islands  of  Maricalian  and  Cal>an  is  a  good  anchorage  for 
all  kinds  of  ships.  Such  is  the  case  also  with  the  one  found  on  the  coast 
comprised  between  points  Bauan  and  Pinamucan,  which  terminates  in 
beacnes  of  sand. 

Tool. — The  best  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  Taal  is  to  the  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pansipit. 

Balayan. — The  best  anchoi'age  in  the  harbor  of  this  name  is  found 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Balayan. 


Tnlin. — Rounding  Cape  Santiago  and  following  along  toward  the 
north  is  the  cove  of  Talin,  and  in  it  an  anchorage  with  fair  conditions. 

Nasuglni. — ^To  the  northwest  of  Talin  is  the  anchorage  of  Nasugbu, 
in  the  cove  of  the  same  name. 

Jaiiielo. — Finally,  2^  miles  south  of  Point  Limbones,  the  cove  of 
Jamelo  opens,  nnd^  to  the  southeast  of  it  is  situated  the  port  called 
Jamelo,  with  a  clear  coast  and  good  anchoring  ground. 
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CAPES  AND   POINTS. 

The  capes  of  Luzon  are:  Bojeador,  in  Ilocos  Norto;  Em^no,  on  the 
island  of  Palaui,  exti'eme  northeast  of  Luzon;  Ban  Ilderonso,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cove  of  Oasiguran,  district  of  Principe;  Santia^,  on 
the  southwest  of  the  Imy  of  Silajan,  province  of  Batanga.s;  and  Boli- 
nao,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Lingajen,  province  of  Zambales; 
to  which  should  Imj  added,  according  to  some  authors,  that  of  Baluagan, 
located  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  bay  of  San  Miguel. 

As  to  the  points,  we  have  already  enumerated  almost  all  the  princi- 
pal ones  in  Luzon  in  locating  the  various  bays  and  coves;  nevertueless, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  recognized  with  greater  facility  on  the  maps, 
we  shall  cite  them  here  in  their  order,  especially  the  most  important 
ones,  commencing  from  Manila  Bay  and  passing  round  the  island  of 
Luzon  by  the  northeast  and  south  until  we  reach  the  entrance  of  the 
same  bay  from  the  south. 

In  the  interior  of  Manila  Bay  point  Sangley,  of  the  province  of 
Cavite,  juts  out,  and  on  the  northwest  coast  of  this  same  prot'ince 
point  R^tinga.  On  the  ea.st  coast  of  the  province  of  Bataan  are  found, 
successively,  points  Malabaton,  Pandan,  Linao,  Lanmo,  Limay,  Real, 
San  Jose,  and  Lasisi,  and  on  the  south  coast  those  called  Gorda,  Talayo, 
and  Hoimos. 

Bataan. — Points:  Guay,  Luzan,  Canas,  Caibaba,  Saisain,  Napo, 
Alinin,  and  Nabasan. 

Zambales. — Points:  Biniptican,  Silanguin,  Capones,  Botolan,  Casila- 
gan,  Palauig,  Oyon,  Bani,  Arenas,  Santa  Cruz,  Bunop,  Bayamban, 
Dauli,  Caiman,  Tambobo,  Arena,  Piedra,  Balingasag,  Encarnada, 
Verde  y  Pastora. 

Pangasinan. — Points:  Portuguesa  and  Manva. 

Union. — Points;  Santo Tomas,Baoang,  San I<*ernando,andDarigayos. 

Ilooos  Stir. — Points:  Candon,  Dile,  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Ilocos  Norte. — Points:  Solod,  Ouliti,  Blanca,  Negra,  and  Dialao. 


Tlocos  Norte. — Pointe:  Mayraira,  Buagan,  and  Lacaylacay. 
Ca^jayan. — Points:  Oabicungan,  Pata,  Batulinao  Pont,  and  Diur. 
humd  of  Ptdaui. — Points:  Nordeste  and  Cogon. 


Cagayan. — Points:  Ei^carpada,  Quijada,  Fadnanungan  e  Higan. 

Isabda. — Points:  Dimalansan,  Aubarede,  Disumangit,  Dibinisa, 
Dinatadmo,  Uinapiqtu  y  Tarigtig. 

Destrito  dd  Principe. — Points;  Delgada,  del  Encauto,  Dicapilarin, 
Dibayabay.  Diotoring  y  Bicapinisan. 

Nueva  Meija. — Pomtij:  Sua,  Sapio  y  Desoada. 

Diftrito  de  la  Infanta. — Points:  Inagtiican  v  Tacligan. 

Tayaban, — Points:  Piapi,  Saley,  Mulazos,  f'ilisan,  Majabibiijaguin, 
Pangao,  Maguigtig,  Minanucan,  Camu,  Roma,  Panjan,  Pangao  y 
Dapdap. 
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Amhos  Vaniarlnm. — Points:  Mapinjor,  Palapinuhuaian,  Jesus,  Pi- 
n^dungan,  Calibigaho,  Malugnon,  Buluagaii,  Manin,  bauan,  Loneos, 
Tanoban,  Buncalon,  Sagcadcni,  JVIanuse,  Pambuan,  Taron,  8ihan,  Colaai, 
Sapenitan,  Quinabucatian,  Dagd^un,  Tambang,  Tinajuagan,  Pana- 
honga,  Pandanog,  Batabato,  Rungus,  Maulao,  Asuang  y  Sibauan. 

jUbai/. — Points:  Gorda,  Entilan,  Misibis,  Mainonon,  Bato,  Cana- 
gaayan,  Cogbali»ay,  Pinagbucan,  Cauit,  Paran,  Calaocalao,  Bongo, 
Josiis  y  Gajo, 

Isl^  Cacrara//. — Points:  Tumaras,  Sauras,  Cabadia,  Caeraray  y 
Damaoan. 

hla  Batdn. — Points:  Oamisog,  Calanagan,  Naualangpalay,  Burton 
y  Binalbagan. 

hla  Rapurrapti. — Points:  Acal,  Mainanao,  Talisay,  Urigay  y  Baba- 
yon,  en  elextrerao  mas  occidental. 

Siyraogon. — Points:  Paguiriran,  Bingay,  Montufar,  Dancalan,  Banga 
o  Cagan,  Tang,  Dongon,  Biiiorongan,  Talagio,  Pacahan  o  Habang, 
Pani&D  y  Caranhan. 

Si>ra<Hf6n. — Points:  Babulgan,  Langao,  Sual,  Tujiran,  Ananilwgon, 
Calmranan,  Lipata,  Barugo,  Mariniip,  Arigil,  HalKin,  Nmigay,  Quina- 
lapan,  Inacunan,  lljalong,  Mantag,  Bagalao,  Maciigil,  Caguayan, 
Tubiajon,  Koja,  Alimpayo,  Bantique  y  Dumaquit. 

Aliiay. — Pointa:  Mangondon,  Cadburanan  o  Panganiran,  Badian, 
Tobian,  Naga,  Cananhalan,  Sinlian  y  Palo. 

Anthos  Caiiiartnetf. — Points:  Cauru.san  o  Siruina,  Toiigon,  Jamumon, 
Sibono,  Taniian,  Buri,  Bagulayo,  Galvaney  y  Octoc, 

TdyahoH.^Pomttii  Cabasbatan,  Mambulao,  Cabunganan.  Quillmit, 
Aiisan,  Balogo,  Calimu,  Capuluan,  Liaii,  Guihalinan,  Gorda,  Pusgo, 
Bahay,  Arena,  Pasangahan,  Bondog,  Pinamiintangan,  Subungiiiii, 
Cagumu,  Lipata,  Pasil,  Mulanay,  Ouyacub,  Ajus,  Nanpulo.  Sandoval, 
Tuquian,  Mabio,  Salincapaoraan,  Malatandan,  Andayan,  Tinabag.san, 
Pinacapulan,  Pala-^pas,  Angat,  Bocltoc  y  Tayabas. 

Iiatanqu8.—¥o\nti:  Bantigui,  Locoloco  o  Sigayan,  Malagundi  o 
Galban,  Punas  o  Loboo,  Malabrigo,  Kosario,  Talajib,  Arenas,  Mato- 
cot,  Pinaniucan,  Pangot,  Mapilio,  Mainit,  Oazador,  Azufrc,  Bonete, 
Malatanguit,  Magallancs,  Ligpo  y  San  Pedrino. 


^rt ^(7 ji(/n^.— Points:  Talin,  San  Diego  y  de  Fiicgo  o  (.'«layo. 


Santo  Domingo. — This  l>ay  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island 
of  Batan.     It  has  good  anchoring  grounds  of  Kne  sand  and  coral. 

Sonmmand  Mananiun. — On  the  northeast  coast  of  the  ^ame  island 
there  are  also  two  very  deep  and  probably  very  sheltered  bay.-!  called 
Sonson  and  Mananion. 


sfl  by  Google 
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COVE8. 


Matacon. — ^The  cove  of  Matacon  is  formed  almost  in  the  middle  oi 
the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Polillo. 

J*inavi«(ujan.~~T\uii  is  another  small  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Polillo, 
situated  a  little  more  to  the  east  than  the  previous  one. 


Carao  or  Carahao. — The  larger  of  the  two  small  bays  which  are 
formed  to  the  northwest  of  the  island  of  Catanduanes,  between  pointe 
Carabao  and  Caramuan,  is  called  Carao  or  Carabao. 

Cabmao. — Is  another  small  bay  which  opens  on  the  south  of  the 


PORTS  AND   ANCHORAOEfl. 


me  island. 


Fuga. — The  port  of  Fuga  is  situated  between  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island  of  this  name  and  two  small,  low  adjacent  islands  called 
Bari  and  Mabac. 


Baras. — The  little  port  of  Baras  is  found  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
the  island  of  Catanduanes,  some  9  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  point 
K  agumbuay  an , 


The  principal  points  of  the  island  of  Polillo  are  those  of  Panam- 
palan,  Banta,  and  Agla. 


In  the  island  of  Catanduanes  there  are  worthy  of  mention  points 
Pandan  and  Cai-ao  on  the  north,  Anajao  and  Pandaran  on  the  east, 
Nagumbuavan,  Taguntum,  and  Agojo  on  the  south,  and  those  of  Sialat, 
Cogon,  ana  Ilaicaong  on  the  west. 

MINDORO  AND  ADJACENT  ISLANDS, 

BAYS  AND  COVES. 


Ahra  de  IJ^. — The  cove  of  Abra  de  \yos  ^'^  *  ^"^  shore  and  a  semi- 
cin*ular  form. 


Balatffrog  OranrI/:— The  bay  of  Balateros  Grande  is  found  1  mile  to 

port  (    ' 
Balateros  6'A/cw.— This  cove  is  found  immediately  to  the  cast  of  the 


-The  bay 
the  east  of  the  little  port  of  \linolo. 

Balateros  6'A/cw.— This  cove  is  foi 
preceding  one. 

Varailero. — The  cove  of  Varadero  .    _    __  ___, 

of  point  Escarcoo.  i     ,;e  ■  OoOqI' 
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iSwiortHj/.^The  cove  of  Stibaang  lies  to  the  west  of  the  point  of  this 
D»me. 

Calapan. — ^The  cove  of  Calapan  extendi^  between  points  Baliti  to  the 
southwest  and  Calapan  or  Tibao  on  the  noiiJieast,  and  is  some  3  miles 
in  extent 

Pola. — The  cove  of  Pola  is  formed  to  the  northwest  of  Mount 
Dumali,  between  points  Anahaoan  and  Dayap. 

Ihiyap. — la  an  elbow  situated  at  wme  6  cables  to  the  southwest  of 
the  point  of  this  name. 


Maniujlny. — The  small  bay  of  this  name  is  found  lOi  miles  to  the 
north  of  Point  Buyallao. 

Pinamidayan. — The  bay  of  Pinamalayan  is  located  south  of  the 
northeast  extremity  of  the  island,  between  points  Balete  and  Dumali. 


Pandaroehan. — The  bay  of  Pandarochan  is  inclosed  between  the 
clear  and  accessible  point  of  Buruncan,  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  the  southeast  point  of  YHn. 

Bulalacao. — The  cove  of  Bulalacao  opens  between  point  Tambilambi, 
to  the  west,  and  the  peninsula  of  Panaan  to  the  south  southeast. 

Loguicay. — The  bay  of  Loeruicay  lies  between  the  peninsula  of 
Paiidau  and  the  south  coast  of  Point  Buy&llao. 


Paluan. — The  cove  of  Paluan  is  situated  south  of  Mount  Calainte, 
between  points  Pantocomi  and  Marigil.  It  has  a  good  depUi  at  the 
entrance  and  better  in  the  interior  up  to  a  half  mile  from  shore, 

TiAik. — The  small  bay  of  Tubile  is  found  north  of  the  point  of  the 
same  name. 

Mmiihurao. — ^There  is  a  little  elbow  toward  the  left  within  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  this  name. 

J*arui<ii>. — The  cove  of  Pandan  is  north  of  the  point  of  this  name. 

DongoiK — Some  7  miles  south  of  Sablayan  is  the  prominent  point  of 
Dongon.  and  to  the  cast  and  northeast  of  it  the  coast  forms  the  little 
bay  of  the  same  name  which  can  shelter  all  kinds  of  ships. 

//■//v>«.— The  cove  of  Iriron  is  inclosed  between  points  Iriron  and 
Lumintan. 

Lalnngan  or  Go}>w2.—T\i.G  cove  of  this  name  is  formed  near  the 
middle  of  the  channel  of  Ylin. 


Several  small  Imys  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Marinduque  near  San 
Andi'es,  Snntii  Cruz,  and  Tmpiehihan,  opposite  the  small  Itarren  islands 
of  Kngano. 

LtMMj. — The  l>ny  of  Loog  is  within  the  harbor  called  Port  of  Bana- 
calan  or  San  Andres, 

MiirMnga. — The  small  bay  of  Marlanga  lies  between  the  point  of 
this  name  and  that  of  Salonmgnc. 

Ciihinmii  ami  Sayfw. — The  cove  of  Sayao  is  on  the  western  coast 
and  that  of  Calancnn  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Point  Trapi^biut'^  Ic 
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Balaqtiias. — The  cove  of  Balaquia^  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
inland  of  Ambil  and  ends  on  the  east  at  Point  Tagbansn. 

Ancagmiyan. — The  little  bay  of  Ancaguayan,  situated  on  the  east 
(KMUit  of  Lubang  and  formed  by  points  NapuU  and  Antipolo,  is  shel- 
tered from  all  winds  but  those  from  the  east  northeast  to  the  west 
southwest  and  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  several  reefs. 

Looq. — The  cove  of  Loog  is  situated  near  the  southeastern  end  of 
the  island  of  Lubang,  inclosed  between  points  Panican  on  the  south 
and  Tumbaga  on  the  north,  and  looks  like  a  beautiful  bay,  but  it  is 
very  dangerous  on  account  of  the  many  ledges  of  i-ock  hidden  in  it. 

Talag. — ^Tho  small  bay  of  Tabag  is  1  mile  to  the  northeast  of  Point 


The  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Semerara  forms  some  bays  up  to 
Point  Taboan.     There  is  another  cove  to  the  southeast  of  said  point. 

The  bay  formed  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Caluya  is  worthy 
of  notice. 


Baquit. — The  bay  of  Baquit,  which  opens  on  the  south  coast  of 
Busuanga,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

L^wayan. — Next  to  the  bay  of  Baquit,  to  the  W.,  is  formed  the  cove 
of  Lucayan. 

Ci'nin. — The  name  Bay  of  Coron  is  given  to  the  extensive  hay  formed 
bv  Coron  on  the  east,  Busuanga  on  the  north,  Culion  on  the  W.,  and 
the  small  islands  Dunaun,  Tempel,  and  Bulalacao  on  thesouth.  It  is 
some  13  miles  wide. 


There  is  scarcely  anj'  baj'  of  importance  in  the  Cuyos  group,  because 
all  the  islands  of  this  group  are  small. 

PORTS   AND   ANCHORAGES. 


Calamte. — To  the  north  of  the  point  of  this  name  is  a  good 
anchorage. 

Ambil. — To  the  south  of  Point  Binuanga  there  is  formed  an  elbow 
or  bay,  in  front  of  which  is  one  of  the  best  anchorages  on  this  coast. 

Mtnoh. — The  anchorage  of  Minolo  opens  immediately  to  the  east  of 
the  point  of  this  name. 

Gidt-fa. — The  so-called  port  of  Galera  opens  \%  miles  to  the  west  of 
Point  Escarceo. 

Vimulifro. — The  cove  of  Varadero  is  some  2  miles  to  the  southwest 
of  Point  Escarceoand  opens  toward  the  southeast.  It  is  an  excellent 
anchorage  in  all  weather,  except  in  the  case  of  a  severe  storm  passing 
very  near  on  the  south.     It  is  much  preferable  to  the  port  of  Galera. 

Nnujan. — To  the  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  this  name 
there  is  an  anchorage  for  all  sorts  of  craft. 

I  ,-,;e,.,  Google 
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Mmi. — Opposite  the  river  Maai  there  is  an  anchorage  in  the  angle 
which  Point  Bongabon  forms  to  the  noilhwest.  It  le  excellent  in  all 
weather  and  for  all  uorts  of  ships. 

SOUTH   COAST, 

This  coast  has  neither  ports  nor  anchorages  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  worth  mentioning,  unless  there  are  some  for  small  boats. 


Mambwrao, — A  fair  anchoi'agc  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hamburao. 

Sablayan. — The  anchort^  of  Sablaj'nn  lies  to  the  east  of  Point 
Pan dan. 

Mangarin. — The  port  of  Manfrarin  in  found  north  of  the  strait  of 
Ylin  and  some  3  miles  to  the  soutbeiist  of  Point  Busuanga.  It  is  very 
sheltered  and  quite  deep. 


&nn  Aiidres  or  BanacaJan. — ^The  port  of  San  Andi'es,  open  toward 
the  west,  lies  between  points  Antagtacan  on  the  north  and  Panumitan- 
gan  on  the  south. 

Santa  Ci'iis. — The  port  of  Santa  Cruz  i.s  to  the  southeast  of  the  jKiint 
of  the  same  name. 

Marlanga. — The  anchorage  of  Marlanga  is  in  the  bay  of  the  same 
name. 

Jioac. — The  anchon^c  of  Hoac  is  near  the  river  of  this  name,  to  the 
southwest  of  the  fortress  of  Boac. 


Ylln. — The  anchorage  of  Ylin  is  in  front  of  a  reef  which  surronnds 
the  coa-st  of  Ylin. 


Cahiya.— Anchor  may  be  cast  to  the  north  of  the  island  of  Caluya, 
in  the  large  cove  of  this  name. 

The  other  portw  and  anchorages  of  the  group  aiv  not  especially 
imixniant. 


Wot'w.— The  port  of  Borae,  in  the  island  of  Biisuangn,  is  extensive 
and  sheltered. 

CAPES  AND   POINTS. 


Calniyitc. — Cape  Calavite  is  well  known  among  mariners,  because  it 
is  on  the  point  of  the  island  which  extt-nds  farthest  into  the  China  Sea. 

Following  the  coast  from  Point  (."alavite  toward  the  cast  there  are 
'ound  successively  the  points  of  Binuangnn.  Monte  or  San  Tomas, 
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Baealayag,  Barto.  Ilagnio,  Minolo,  Escarceo,  Boaya,  C^lupan,  Bisayao, 
Liiban^,  Ualete,  Cula{>aii,  Anaganahao,  Tagusan,  Balingauan,  Ana- 
haoan,  JJayap,  and  Dumali. 


From  Point  Dumali,  situated  to  the  northeaat  of  the  island,  going 
down  toward  the  south  there  are  to  be  mentioned  points  Pinamalayan, 
Kalet*,  Mayllague,  lioiigat>on,  Dayagan,  TicHn  or  Alaya,  MansioJ, 
Colatii,  Bayallao,  and  Pandan. 


Points  Burunoan,  Canimanet,  and  Tambilanibi. 


Points  Pantocomi.  Marigil,  Tubile,  Caranisan,  Manburao,  Talabarii, 
Sablayan,  Dongon,  Lumintan,  and  Bu.'^uangH. 


The  followineare  the  points  of  Marinduque:  San  Andres,  Silangan, 
Panumitan>ran,T)atinuana,  Cauit,  Catalo,  8uban,  Marlanga,  Panique, 
Cabiiyoc,  Cagpoc,  Salomagiic,  Tasa,  and  Trapichihan. 


Tilig,  Naguionca,  Pinagdagayan,  Nnnoc,  Tunibaga,  and  Antucao  are 
the  principal  points  of  thw  group. 


In  the  Ylin  group,  those  of  Ylin  and  Calanyanan. 

Points  Tungao,  Tahonan,  Macapdos,  Talisay,  Pasal,  and  Alinianda. 
ISLANDS  OF  IIURIAS,  MASUATK,  AND  TICAO. 

BATS  AND   <X)VE8. 

In  the  canal  which  extends  between  Huriasand  llusin  there  are  some 
bayH  which  afford  good  anchorage.  Thp  bay  which  opens  upon  the 
eastern  coast,  south  of  Point  Tinauiandagaii,  5  niileis  from  the  port 
of  Busainga,  in  worthy  of  mention.  Tho  small  bay  of  Alimango, 
which  la  quite  deep,  is  on  the  western  coast. 


The  northern  coast  of  Masbnte  has  a  niiml>er  of  bays  affording  good 
an  choree. 

Anid.^-Tha  hay  of  Asid,  situated  l>ctween  Point  Pulananta  on  the 
west  and  Point  liary  Chico  on  the  east,  is  the  most  important  one  of 
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Tagimn. — The  cove  of  Taguan  lies  7i  miles  Boutheast  of  Piinta  del 
Diablo  (DeviPB  Point). 

Ticao. — ^The  bay  of  Ticao  is  5i  miles  south  of  the  port  of  San 
Jacinto. 

Blton. — ^Thc  cove  of  Biton  opens  3  miles  south  of  the  bay  of  Ticao. 

POETS  AND  ANCHORING  GROUNDS. 


Bitnin. — The  port  of  Busin  is  formed  by  the  northern  end  of  Burias 
and  the  ishtnd  of  Busin;  tt  is  merely  a  deep  channel. 

Bum!n{f(i. — The  port  of  Hu.sain^  opens  3i  miles  southeast  of  the 
port  of  Busin,  und  is  also  formed  by  a  channel. 


Barrera. — ^The  port  of  Barrera  is  very  large,  and  affords  safe 
anchorage. 

Ma<j<uih'na. — The  port  of  Magdalena  is  situated  9  miles  south  of  the 
foregoing  one. 

Pdlanag — The  port  of  Palanog  opens  0  miles  southeast  of  the  port 
of  Magdalena;  it  is  small,  but  deep,  and  is  protected  against  all  winds. 


San  Migvd. — The  port  of  San  Miguel  is  situated  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  island. 

San  Jacinto. — The  port  of  San  Ja^-into  is  sitiiat«d  3  miles  south  of 
the  cove  of  Taguan,  and  opens  ea-stwai'd  with  good  anchoring  ground. 
In  the  times  of  Acapulco  tnis  port  was  a  stopping  place  for  vessels. 


Among  other  points  there  are  on  the  island  of  Burias  the  following: 
Norte  or  (Joloi'ada,  Cueva,  Guiiiduganan,  Sur,  Tinamand^an,  and 
Dapdap. 


On  the  island  of  Masbatc  there  are  the  following  principal  points: 
Bugui,  Unutat,  Mariveles,  Cama^usu.  Jintotolo,  Pulanauta,  Fangca- 
nanay,  Jangnn,  Bato,  Balabno,  liary  Chico,  Naindain,  Nauro,  Cadu- 
ruan,  del  P>st^,  Mallbago,  Tiguijan,  Tabunan,  Marintoc,  Sagausauan, 
Bagiibaud,  Capandan,  and  Colonida. 


Ticao  has  the  following  points:  San  Miguel,  Norooste,  Talisay,  Nil- 
adlaran,  L^undi,  San  Rafael,  Lagim,  and  Tasli-an. 

Digmzefl  by  Google 
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CHAPTEK  II. 
BISAYA  ISLANDS, 

ROMBLON  ARCHIPELAGO. 

FRINCIPAL  ISLANDS  OF  THE   GROUP. 

The  principal  iaiands  of  the  Romblon  Archipelago  are  the  inlands  of 
Romblon,  Tablos,  Banton,  Maestre  de  Oampo,  ana  Sibuyan. 

BATS  AND   COVES. 

rrom  the  ialet  of  Ba^ud,  southwest  from  the  port  of  Romblon,  the 
coast  runs  2J  miles  southward,  forming  three  small  coves,  of  which 
the  first  two  are  of  no  importance,  and  the  most  southerly  one  is  fairly 
good.  From  this  last  the  coaijt  runs  in  a  south-southeast  direction  and 
forms  two  other  coves. 


Magallan^ji. — The  cove  of  Ma^Ianes  is  compriaed  between  the  points 
of  Consumala  and  Cang-ouac,  the  river  Nailog  pouring  into  its  center. 
I/tdntg. — The  bay  of  Lubug  is  situated  normeast  of  the  island. 


The  island  of  Banton  possesses  three  good  coves,  one  on  the  eastern 
coast,  one  on  the  northeastern,  and  another  small  one  on  the  western 
coast. 


On  the  island  of  Tablas,  from  Point  Origon  to  the  cliffs  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Noroeste,  two  coves  are  formed,  and  also  another  south  of 
said  cliffs. 

Calaion. — The  cove  of  Calaton  is  formed  by  the  point  bearing  the 
same  name,  by  the  islets  lying  2  miles  south-southwest,  and  by  a  small 
point  of  hidden  rocks  on  the  north. 

Tabolotan. — The  cove  of  Tabolotan  is  situated  directly  south  of  the 
northeastern  point  of  Tablas. 

POETS  AND   ANCHORING   GROUNDS, 


The  port  of  Romblon,  one  of  the  best  of  Bisavas,  b  situated  north- 
east of  the  island  bearing  the  same  name.  The  island  of  Lugbung, 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  this  port,  defends  its  two  sheltered 
and  deep  anchoring  grounds. 


Odinn^an. — The  harbor  of  Odiimgan  is  situated  southeast  of  the 
cove  which  is  formed  by  Point  Bagulayan  on  the  western  <iflS^>|c 
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Loog. — On  this  same  western  coast  is  the  port  of  Loog,  between 
two  points  which  are  very  close  to  each  other  and  are  on  the  same 
meridian. 

8<Aang. — Sabang  is  a  small  port  situated  north  and  west  of  Calaton 
Point  on  the  western  coast. 


Southwest  of  the  island  of  Maestre  de  Campo  there  is  a  sheltered 
harbor  protected  against  all  winds  except  tlie  southwesterly  ones. 


ITie  following  points  are  to  be  found  on  the  island  of  Romblon: 
Tongoand  Laotian  on  the  noi-tb;  Caltog,  Naya,  and  Sablayan  on  the 
east;  Apunan  on  the  south,  and  Han  Pedro  and  Bombon  on  the  west. 


On  the  island  of  Tablas  there  are  the  following  points:  Calaton,  Cer- 
vera,  del  Este,  and  Pineda  on  the  east;  Oiigon  on  the  north;  Sangilan, 
Bagulayan,  Cabaceongan.  and  Inanayan  on  the  west,  and  el  Sur  or 
Cabalian  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island. 


-  The  point  of  La  Ooncepcion  on  this  i.tland  is  worthy  of  mention. 


The  principal  points  on  the  island  of  Sibuyan  are:  Ipil,  Bayarin, 
Cang-ouac,  Canglonbog,  Consiimala,  and  Padufog,  nil  along  the  south- 
ern coast;  on  the  ea-*tern  eoa«t,  Majiunt,  Cambiilayan,  Canibiian,  and 
Canjalon;  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island.  Point  Cauit;  and  on  the 
western  coast,  Cansapal,  Apiat,  Ilolabos,  and  Agutay. 

PANAY  AND  ADJACKNT  I.SLANDS. 

BAYS  AND   COVES. 


Na'mot. — The  cove  of  Naisot  is  comprised  l)etween  points  Ibajay  and 
Siwit  or  Maligaran. 

rontwl. — The  so-called  l)ay  of  Pontud  is  situated  opposite  the  bank 
of  Pontud  and  is  comprised  between  points  Sigat  and  Apga-Sapinn. 

Sapian. — I'he  cove  of  Hapian  opens  between  Point  Baquiao  and  the 
land  strait  of  Sapian. 

Capis. — The  cove  of  Capiz,  also  called  Capiz  Harbor,  is  comprised 
between  Point  Nailon  on  the  west  and  Point  Colasi  on  the  cast. 

From  Point  Nagtig  to  Point  Bulacaite  a  iai'ge  bay  of  nioi'c  than  18 
miles  in  length  and  tt  miles  in  width  is  formed  toward  Mount  Agudo. 
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Bancal. — ^The  core  of  Bancal  runs  from  the  cliffs  of  Cambaloton 
south-southeast  of  point  Buiacaue  to  point  Gogo,  which  is  situated  -H 
miles  more  to  the  south. 

There  are  various  unimportant  coves  to  be  found  from  point  G<^ 
to  the  Tugil  "  Silftuga." 

lia}ad.—~'Y\i(^  cove  of  Balad  would  bo  the  principal  one  of  these  were 
it  not  obstmcted  by  bidden  rocks. 

The  bay  which  is  formed  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Tagubanhan, 
on  the  coast  of  Fanay,  is  an  important  one. 

The  bay  of  Canas  is  the  most  important  one  of  those  which  are  to  be 
found  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Fanay. 


South  of  Point  Dalipe  there  is  a  cove  of  fair  conditions. 

Pnnduii. — ^The  cove  of  Pandan  is  almost  the  only  one  which  may  be 
called  such  on  the  western  coast  of  Panay.  It  is  formed  south  of  the 
promontory  of  Naso,  and  is  situated  between  points  Pucio  and  Lipata; 
it  is  clear,  bas  steep  banks,  depth  of  waters,  and  is  not  sheltered. 


^/rtw.— The  bay  of  Igan  opens  south  of  the  port  of  Santa  Ana  and 
contiguous  to  it,  on  the  island  of  Guimaras,  and  is  situated  between 
Point  Gan^  on  the  north  and  Point  Guinad  on  the  south,  and  is  the 
most  important  one  on  this  island. 

POUTS   AND   ANCHOBINO   QKOUNDS. 


Batnn.—T\iVi  port  of  Panan  is  situated  iO  miles  southeast  of  the  bar 
of  Acdan;  it  is  deep,  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  bad. 

Capis. — The  harnoi'  of  Capiz  may  be  either  the  one  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  church  of  the  village  of  Capiz,  or  the  one  which  is  opposite 
to  the  bar  of  the  river. 


Mtancia. — ^The  harbor  of  Estancia  is  situated  north  of  the  Bayas. 
Jloilo.—ThB  harbor  of  Iloilo  is  situated   between  the  two   bends 
formed  by  the  river  at  its  mouth. 


Burttanga. — On  the  coast  comprised  between  poitits  Naisog  and 
Pucio  there  is  another  point  called  Point  Batuit,  wnicb  separates  two 
small  harbors;  that  of  Ruruaga  is  the  better. 

San  -hue  de  Bm^nav/Ma. —Tile  harbor  of  San  Jose  de  Bueoavista  is 
situated  south  of  Point  Dalipe. 


Santa  Ana. — The   port  of  Santa  Ana  is  a   small  port,  clear  and 
deep,  opening  to  the  west. 
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POINTS. 


All  along  the  northern  (:oast,  from  wei^t  to  east,  are  to  be  found  in 
succession  pointii  Naisoe,  Tabuu,  Saboncognn,  Tabicu,  Ibajay,  Sigat 
or  Mabgaran,  Apga,  AcTan,  Nailon,  Colasi,  Nipa,  Pirara,  Pinalabuan, 
and  fiuucaue  on  me  northeastern  end  of  the  island. 


On  the  eastern  coast  points  Gogo  and  Tabiinan  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 


On  the  southern  coast  points  Mulactin,  Bugnayon,  Caduudula,  and 
Siaran  are  worthy  of  mention. 


Commencing  at  the  southwestern  end  of  the  island  and  continuing 
toward  the  north  the  following  points  are  to  be  found  in  the  order  as 
named:  Naso,  Aniniy,  Jagdan,  Mapatag,  Tubigon,  Dalipe,  Lipata, 
Picol,  and  PucJo. 


On  the  island  of  Guimaras  the  following  points  arc  worthy  of  men- 
tion: Cabugaoon  the  north,  Lusaran  on  the  south,  and  Ginad,  Ganga, 
Bonduian,  and  Cabulic  on  the  west. 

ISLAND  OF  NKCiROS. 

BAYS  AND  COVE9. 


On  the  northern  cxmst  of  Negros  there  is  scarcely  any  cove  worthy 
of  being  mentioned.  The  so-called  Saco  de  Negros  is  formed  on  the 
north  of  the  island,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  group  of  the 
island  of  Pan  dc  Azucar  and  the  southern  part  of  the  group  of  Gigantes, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  island  of  liantnyan  and  the  chain  of  small  islands 
which,  starting  from  the  last  named,  runs  southwest  to  the  northeastern 
end  of  Negros. 


A  cove  of  fair  depth  extends  from  Point  Ocre  to  Point  Tlclin.  At 
a  distance  of  H  miles  north  from  Point  Ticlin  the  coast  forms  another 
small  cove,  with  an  islet  in  front  of  it. 

Bais. — The  cove  of  Bais — that  is  to  say,  the  one  which  is  opposite 
the  Bais  islands — is  comprised  Iwtwcen  Points  Teca  on  the  north  and 
Canamay  on  the  south. 

Capatp  and  TuUiban. — The  coves  of  Capcap  and  Tutuban  are  sit- 
uated on  the  southern  end  of  the  island.  They  are  small,  but  possess 
good  conditions. 
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Tolon. — The  spacious  cove  of  Toion  runs  between  points  Cauitan 
and  OanHilan. 

Compomanes. — The  cove  of  Compomanes  opens  south  of  Point  Matu- 
tindoff  and  next  to  it. 

N<3mlao. — The  cove  of  Nabulao  is  situated  south  of  the  preceding 
one,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Oatinon. — ^The  bay  of  Catmou  is  situated  between  points  Catmon 
and  Bacuyangan. 

Sipaluy  and  Cartagena. — The  coves  of  Sipatuy  and  Cart^ena  are 
situated  next  to  that  of  Saban. 

Linaon. — The  Imy  of  Linaon  opens  between  pointy  Sojoton  and 
Maguiliquiaa. 

Only  the  lar^e  bend  formed  on  tbiin  coa^t  south  of  the  island  of  Gui- 
maras  and  which  ends  at  Point  Sojoton  is  worthy  of  mention. 

PORTS   AND  ANCHORING    OKOUNDS. 
NORTHERN    AND   KA!<TBItN  COASIS. 

There  are  on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Negros  some  unim- 
portant harbors. 


Hiyt. — ^The  port  of  Sivt  is  situated  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island; 
it  is  small,  but  clear,  with  good  anchoring  grounds,  and  sheltered. 

Bombonrm. — The  port  of  Bombonon  opens  at  about  a  miles  south- 
west of  the  port  of  biyt,  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island. 

Tolon. — In  the  river  or  cove  of  Tolon  vessels  of  light  draft  can 
anchor  at  high  tide. 


NORTH  TON  CO  AW, 


The  principal  points  on  the  northern  coast  are:  Points  Guimugahan, 
Talisay,  S^ay  or  Carey,  and  Panagsagon,  on  the  northwestern  end  of 
the  island. 


On  the  eastern  coast  there  are  the  following  points:  Bito,  Mucabog, 
Ocre,  Ticlin,  Tabon,  Jilaitin,  Pauay,  San  Joae,  Tayasan,  Manjuyoa, 
Palompon,  Canamay,  Amblan,  Tayoa,  Sibulan,  Dumaguete,  Bacong, 
Dauin,  Mf^abo,  Zamboanguita,  Liza,  Siyt,  and  Bombonon. 


On  the  southern  coa«t  are:  Point  Siaton,  the  southernmost  one  on 
the  island;  Cauitan,  Causilan,  Matutindog.  San(^ue,  Talipti])an,  Bala- 
tong,  Doog,  Bolila,  Catmon,  Bacuyangan,  Luinbia,  and  Obon. 


On  the  western  coast  are  Points  Manoi)an,  Maguiliquian,  Sojoton, 
Gabambalang,  Bula,  Bilad,  Calasian,  Bacong,  MagsaUn,  Maquiliquili, 
and  Tomanton. 
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ISLAND  OF  CEBU. 
BAY8  AND  COVES. 


Biigo. — The  cove  of  Bago  is  situitted  13  niileH  south-southeast  of 
Point  Bulalaqui.  It  ia  formed  by  a  bend  made  by  the  coast,  which 
runs  toward  uie  east  with  Point  Nailon. 

There  are  aI.so  to  be  found  inflections  of  the  coast  on  the  north  of 
Point  Bantolinao,  between  Points  Sacaan  and  Catnion;  north  of  Point 
Danao,  between  Points  Cotcot  and  Ba^acay  or  Liloan;  on  the  north- 
west of  the  island  of  Mactan,  south  of  Cebu,  between  Points  Carcar 
and  Sibonga,  and  south  of  Point  Dalaguete. 


Daijagon. — The  bay  bearing  this  name  is  comprised  between  Point 
Daiiagon  on  the  north  and  Point  Magtulinog  on  the  south. 

Twowmrt.— The  cove  of  Tuburan,  of  little  importance,  is  5i  miles 
distant  south-southwest  of  the  cove  of  Batauan. 

Lanmyon. — The  bend  or  small  cove  of  Langiiyon  is  1  mile  south  of 
Point  Tuburan. 

Bal^mhan. — The  cove  of  Bulumban  opens  aoutli  of  the  Point  of 
Balamban. 

Calavera. — The  cove  of  Oaliivcra  is  a  small  cove  south-southwest  of 
the  cove  of  Balamban. 

Pinainungajan. — ThesmatI  cove  of  Pinamun^jan  is  halfway  between 
Points  Tajao  and  Gorda. 

Jtariti.— The  cove  of  Barili  is  3i  miles  south -southwest  of  Point 
Gorda. 

Badian. — The  cove  of  Badian  is  situated  between  the  peninsula  of 
Copton  and  another  point  of  land  which  advances  about  ^  miles  also 
to  the  north,  called  Point  Badian. 

Matutinal. — The  cove  of  Matutinao  is  situated  between  Point  Badian 
on  the  north  and  Point  Guiuauon  on  the  south,  the  distance  between 
these  bein^  6  miles. 

PORTS   AND  ANCHORING  GROUNDS. 


Bxu/ut. — The  small  port  of  Bugut  is  nearly  on  the  north,  3  miles 
distant  from  Point  Caladman. 

Ci^u. — The  harbor  of  Cebu  is  situated  south -southwest  of  the  fort 
of  Cebu. 

C'auU. — The  port  of  Cauit  opens  on  the  cove  of  Cauit  toward  the 
north. 

Tinaan. — The  harbor  of  Tinaun  is  situated  11  miles  southwest  of 
Cebu. 

CatTor. — At  the  bond  of  Carcar  there  is  a  fairly  good,  small  port. 

Boljoan. — The  port  or  harbor  of  Boljoon  is  situated  at  the  bend  of 
this  same  name. 

Cajioan.^-The  port  of  Canoan  is  formed  at  the  cove  of  Canoan.  It 
is  sheltered  from  ftll  winds  except  the  winds  from  the  northwest  to 
the  west. 
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Iiatatutn.-^The  port  of  Batauan  itt  n  little  more  than  2  miles  distant 
south  of  the  river  Jaligue. 

Biwnabrigo. — On  the  southern  side  of  the  point  of  this  name  ves- 
sels can  find  suffident  shelter  when  at  anchor. 

(Mavera. — Vessels  ean  also  tind  anchorage  in  the  cove  of  this  name. 

Badian, — There  is  an  anchorage  south  of  the  island  in  the  cove  of 
the  village  of  Badian. 


Along  the  eastern  coast,  from  the  northern  end,  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing point<<:  Bulalaqui,  Canipatoc,  Malontod,  Tindug,  Nailon, 
Maitun),  Ulud,  Pamoboan,  llautulu  or  llantolinao,  Manayaosayao, 
Jimuguit  SaL-aan,.Catmon,  Panalipan,  Binuncalan,  Danao,  Lusun- 
sacatao,  Bandiloan  Ootcot,  Bagaoay  or  Ltloan,  Cauit,  Lipata,  Pan- 
guian  (island  of  Mactdn),  Tin&n,  Minaga,  Cnrcar,  Sihongs,  Simala, 
Argao,  Balatic,  Dal^uete,  Bugo,  Ilijan,  ^mang,  Cayangon,  Landu- 
gan,  Oslob,  and  Tanon,  southwestern  end  of  the  island. 


The  principal  pointa  on  the  western  coast,  commencing  at  the  north, 
are:  Tapilon,  Ban tique,  Cauit,  Isabel,  Mancao,  Aniningan,  Tagjalique 
or  Jaligue,  Batauao,  Bagasaue,  Languyon,  Carmelo,  Jinarapangon, 
Bagacaua,  Buenabrigo  or  Guinabasan,  Uag,  Balamban,  Buanoy,  Jino- 
lauan,  Tajao,  Gorda,  Japitan,  Palalon,  Jacbas,  Minalos,  Bitoon,  Tan- 
guil,  Dumanjuc,  Copton,  Tongo,  Badian  (Bilambilam),  Guiuanon, 
Bulalacao,  Malboc,  Looc,  Oolasi,  and  Liloan,  on  the  southern  end  of 
the  island. 


BOHOL  AND  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

BAYS   AND  COVES, 


The  northern  coast  of  this  island  is  very  dangerous,  as  it  is  nearly 
all  obstructed  by  the  coral  banks  of  Danajon. 


Tinliinan. — ^The  cove  of  Tintiman  is  formed  west  of  the  island  bear- 
ing this  name. 

Cobhm. — The  cove  of  Coblon  opens  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Puga- 
tin  and  contiguous  to  it. 

(hiindulmtm. — The  small  peninsula  of  this  name  forms  at  its  south- 
ern part  the  cove  of  Guindulnian. 


On  the  southern  coast  there  are  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
small  coves,  which  are  of  no  importance. 

Outnatfuanan. — ^This  cove  is  formed  by  the  western  point  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Loay. 
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Mariho;oc. — The  cove  of  Maribojoc  is  formed  by  ti  beod  of  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Point  Cruz. 

Catagbaca7i. — The  cove  bearing;  this  name  is  formed  by  the  islands 
of  Cabilao,  tjandingan,  Calape,  and  part  of  the  coaet  of  Bohol. 

IHLAHD   OP  PAKOLAU. 

Patu/l^io.—The  cove  of  Panglao  is  situated  southwest  of  the  island  of 
Panglao. 

INLAND   Of  SltlUIJOU. 

C'tivmn. — The  cove  of  Caiioan,  oo  the  island  of  Siquijor,  which  we 
consider  as  the  group  of  Bohol,  is  situated  'A  miles  south  of  Point  San- 
dugan.     It  is  the  principal  one  of  this  island. 

PORTS  AND   ANCHOBING    GBOCND8. 


Calape. — The  small  port  of  Calape  Is  situated  on  tlie  most  southerly 
part  of  the  cove  of  Cataghacaa,  formed  by  the  islands  of  Calape  and  of 
Bohol, 

Laxm. — Vessels  can  anchor  at  the  so>  called  Muelle  de  Laon,  in  the 
cove  formed  by  said  Muelle  together  with  the  island  of  Sandingan. 

The  southern  coast  of  Bohol  has  many  bends  which  can  serve  as 
anchoring  grounds,  although  the  entrance  thereto  is  difficult  Vessels 
can  also  anchor  in  the  coves  of  Guindulman  and  Coblon. 


The  following  are  the  principal  points  in  the  island  of  Bohol:  Corte^ 
Tabigui,  Amol,  and  Acliaon  the  north;  Libas,  Namuco,  Agio,  Quinal, 
and  Napa«io  on  the  east;  Calmntian.  Nauco,  Campao,  Cant^ay, 
(jrorda,  Magay,  and  Loay  on  the  south,  and  Cruz  and  Lauis  on  the 
west. 

On  the  island  of  Panglao  the  most  noteworthy  points  are:  Catadtnan, 
Biquin,  Bolud,  Tahuruc,  and  Duljo. 

ISLAND   or  HiaUIJOR. 

The  most  noteworthy  poinb^  on  the  island  of  SiquMor  are:  Canoan, 
Sandugan,  Lumancapa,  and  Lumango  on  the  north:  Tubintin,  Daquit, 
and  Minatulan  on  the  east;  Tonga  and  Basigajen  on  the  west,  and 
Cambalaguio,  Bagai-ay.  and  Canaha  on  the  south. 

SAMAR   AND   ADJACENT   ISLANDS. 
MAltlK>llS,    BATS,    AND   COVKS. 


Tiiwgutman.—lihiti  (rove  is  situated  2  miles  from  the  river  Mobo. 

Ihdicitiitro. — The  cove  of  Balicuatro  is  formed  between  the  point 
bearing  that  name  on  the  west  and  the  point  surrounded  by  bidden 
rocks,  which  is  7  miles  distant  to  the  I-X-jt.  (   (liioli' 
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Leu/van. — The  cove  of  Laguan  la  situated  between  Point  Libae  and 
the  western  coaat  of  the  island  of  Lf^ian. 


Chumau. — The  so-called  cove  of  Guumy  is  situated  between  points 
Lila  on  toe  north  and  Alibangbang  on  the  south. 

Oras. — The  cove  of  Oras  ia  west  of  Point  Tiguias. 

Ipil.—'^v»x  the  plaice  called  Ipil  a  small  bay  opens,  formed  by  points 
Casangayan  on  the  north  and  lambadon  on  the  Nouth. 

Sulat. — The  cove  of  Sulat  is  6  miles  distant  from  the  foregoing  one. 

San  Julian. — Near  the  south  of  Sulat  is  the  cove  or  bay  of  San 
Julian. 

Bf/r(mgaM.—T\iQ  cove  of  Borongan  ia  south  of  the  foregoing  one. 

Bayacan. — The  cove  of  Bajauan  is  some  3  utiles  south  of  Borongan. 

PanAujan. — The  splendid  bav  of  Pambujan  is  situated  between 
poiots  Bura  and  Matariuao. 


There  are  several  bends  at  the  end  of  the  island,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  that  of  Guiuan.  In  the  direction  of  the  west-north- 
west there  are  others  of  less  importance  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Sau 
Pedro  and  San  Pablo. 


Beyond  the  strait  of  San  .Tuanico,  toward  the  north,  are  the  bays  of 
Laguin,  Villareal,  and  Cambutatay,  the  harbor  of  Maqiieda,  ana  the 
cove  of  Callmyog. 

Laguin. — The  bay  of  Laguin  opens  east  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
island  of  Baram. 

Villareal. — The  bay  of  Villareal  extends  toward  the  northeast  of  the 
foregoing, 

Maaueda. — The  bay  of  Maqueda  extends  into  and  toward  the  north- 
east 01  tlie  island  of  Buad. 

Oaanhutatay. — Northwest  of  Catbalogan  is  the  bay  of  Cambutatay. 

Cffl/ioyog'.— -South  of  this  village  there  is  a  bend  or  cove  northeast  of 
the  island  of  Limbancauayan. 

CAPES  AND   POINTS. 


From  west  to  east  there  are:  Points  Saealagayan,  Simoga,  Ballcu- 
atro,  Malubaroc,  Bugtu,  Oot  or  Lauigan,  Caradapat,  Ocan  or  Binay, 
Maujud,  Sila,  Pagsanhan,  Alibangbang,  Pangpang,  Binugayan,  and 
the  cape  of  P^pintu  Santo. 


From  north  to  south  there  are  the  following  points:  Tiguias,  Ugbun, 
Casangayan,  Tambadon,  Tugasan,  Sulat,  Cambista,  Paninihiau,  Anito, 
SorongOD,  Guinanuc,  Capines,  Anitagipan,  Tabay,  Ilaba,  Panadlihan, 
Bura,  Mabarinao,  Burac,  Asgad,  Pinanamitan,  Hognaya,  Bagton,  Bauas, 
and  Sungi,  at  the  southern  end.  ^-  i 
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From  east  to  west  the  following  points  are  worthy  of  mention: 
Bana^,  Pamanpan^n,  Cabanian,  BaraB,  Bobon,  Cabarasan,  Higoso, 
Sua  or  Dapo,  Paglalaongun,  Capinea,  Amangbuale,  Oabalagnun,  Odoe, 
Panay,  Guintulan,  and  Tingib. 


From  the  southern  entrance  of  the  strait  of  San  Jiianico,  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  are  points fiinuntuaii,  Oabugauan,  Dalugdug,  Manalunio, 
Binatac,  Oujao,  Irong-irong,  Hibatan,  Tactac,  Malayoc,  M^lalabon, 
and  Polauit,  near  the  northwestern  end. 

ISLAND  OF  DAKAK. 

The  most  important  points  on  this  island  are:  Guindauan  on  the 
north;  Cauayan,  Madang,  Tanagon,  Catangdan,  Amaiitarong,  Aaug, 
and  Campilipa  on  the  east;  Remintao,  Bac]ao,  Halaba  Gulnlatuyan, 
Cabadiancan,  and  Cananyong-Daco  on  the  west. 

LEYTE  AND  ADJACEHT  ISLANDS. 

HABBOKS,  COVES,  AND  BAYS. 


Pandliimin. — The  beautiful  <'<)vc  of  Panaluran  is  formed  by  the 
northern  coast  north  of  the  small  peninsula  of  Tacloban. 

(Mncabato. — The  cove  of  Cancaoato  is  south  of  Tacloban. 

Son.  Pedro  nnd  San  7'ah/o. — ^The  great  harbor  of  San  Pedro  and 
San  Pablo  is  one  of  the  most  oapa<'iou9  of  the  archipelago.  It  is 
formed  by  the  southwestern  coast  of  Samar  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Leyte. 

Camiri«. — The  cove  of  Camiris  is  situated  north  of  Tanauan. 

JadiMan. — The  bay  of  Jadugan  is  formed  by  the  coast  and  a  small 
peninsula  which  extends  fi'oui  south-soutbwest  to  north-northeast,  east 
of  Tanauan. 

Ilinunangan. — The  cove  of  Hinunangau  opens  south  of  the  islands 
of  Cabugan  Grande  and  Cabugan  Chico. 


Sogi}d. — We  call  by  this  name  the  deep  and  spacious  cove  which 
opens  south  of  Ijcj'te,  between  points  Taancan  or  Ninipo  on  the  west 
and  Mangayao  on  the  east,  on  the  Strait  of  Panaon. 


Tahh  C/urn  and  Tnhm  Gmnde.—Tm  small  coves  of  Tabin  Chico 
and  Tabin  Grande  are  separated  by  a  small  tongue  of  land  which  lies 
9  miles  south  of  the  northwestern  end  of  Leyte. 

Tabango  iniil  C'atujwpn.— The  bays  of  Tabango  and  Campopo  are  at 
a  distance  of  about  (»  miles  south  of  the  foregomg. 

Dupon. — The  Bay  of  Dupon  is  situated  Iwtween  Point  Sacay-Sacay 
on  the  northwest  and  Point  Oatiyoman  on  the  southeast. 

Siapon. — The  cove  of  Siapoo  opens  li  miles  east  of  the  bay  of 
Dupon.  /^--  I 
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From  SiapOQ  the  cooBt  run»  southward  without  anj'  noticeable  inflex- 
ions, with  tlie  exception  of  the  bends  of  Han  Austin,  Baybay,  Ino- 
pa^^-an,  Hilongos,  and  Oajagnaati,  and  that  of  Maaaim  on  the  tjouthwest. 


The  bays  and  coves  uf  importance  in  the  island  of  Biliran,  situated 
lorth  of  Leyte,  are  those  of  Biloan,  Baganito,  Inansugan,  and  Capalis. 

PORTS  AND  ANCHORINO  GROUNDS. 


Liioan. — The  port  of  Liloan  ia  formed  by  the  northern  point  of  the 
island  of  Panaon  and  the  southeast  of  Leyte. 

The  harbors  and  ports  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  cove  of  Pana- 
luran  or  port  of  Tacloban  are  very  good,  as  are  also  thoae  on  the  cove 
of  Cancaoato,  on  the  cove  of  Hinunangan  and  specially  so  the  one  on 
the  lai^  cove  of  Sogod. 


Palfnnpon.. — The  port  of  Palonipon  opens  14  miles  south  of  Point 
Liglio. 
iMpon. — There  is  good  anchoi-age  m  the  bay  bearing  this  name. 
Sinmm. — ^There  is  also  good  ant^oorage  in  the  bay  ofSiapon. 
"        —Port  Bello  opens  on  the  western  part  of  the  bay  of  Ormoc. 


Sinm 

Bern. 


The  northern  coa.st  of  I^eyte  hii-s  been  very  imperfectly  surveyed. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  good  anchonng  grounds  in  the  various 
bends  of  the  large  bay  of  Carigara. 


Biliran. — Vessels  can  anchor  off  this  island  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  opposite  to  the  village  of  Biliran  Nuevo. 


All  along  the  northern  coast  trom  west  to  east  there  are  the  follow- 
ing points  in  succession:  Rabin  or  Caniyucan,Villalon  or  Sugboncogon, 
Dson,  Manoc,  Bacjao,  Bulacahui,  Talairan,  Pinagmupuan,  Antipolo, 
Canumbao,  Halaba,  Baluarte,Odbo,Can-apug,CalugupaD,Cul>uiyogos, 
and  Majinaau. 


On  the  eastern  coast  the  following  are  noteworthy,  from  north  to 
south:  Oanotoc,  l'ban,(Jaiiayan,Panirugan,  Cat«isan,Camiris,  Amban, 
Marigatdan,  Vigia,  Liberanan,  T^buc,  Salacot,  Taytav.  HinuDucan, 
Odiong,  Laguma,  PatyacAn,  l^ndan,  Malagusan,  Sua,  Uituiunog,  and 
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The  southern  coast  is  the  one  which  most  abounds  in  points.  Amon^ 
them  are  specially  worthy  of  mention  Points  Mangayao,  I^ntigui, 
N^lon,  Malat^,  Lubo,  Mayuga,  Cauayan,  JubaM.  Catahian,  Calapo- 
can,  Magalo.  Hoangon,  Saouaon,  Tamulay<^,  Taanisan  or  Ninipo, 
Cantutuy,  Higanligam,  Bato,  and  Ubay. 


On  the  western  coast  there  are  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  going 
from  south  to  north,  Points  Panno,  Taguus,  Cantoto.  Uman,  Pontoo, 
Calinauan,  Oauampit,  Bitanjuan,  Panalian,  Biai^ong,  Nabanoc,  Pagtail, 
Baglit,  Ban,  Sacay-Sacay,  Bialutan,  Duljugan,  Binagmaan,Canauay]in. 
Linganay,  Pamangpangon,  Quioh^,  Can-apug,  Hlanca,  Liglio,  Baga- 
jupi,  Tugas,  SanguboD.  Matungo,  Daja-Diotay,  Daja-Daco,  Bagorayray, 
and  Dungun. 


The  island  of  Biliran  has  the  following  points:  Pontado,  Himbucgan, 
Mapuyo,  Anas,  Mambajab  or  Aiiiangbahan,  Mariquit,  and  Tanja^^  on 
the  northern  coast;  Jabuiah,  tramay,  and  Pauican,  or  Maaog,  on  the 
eastern  coast;  Nuluncan,  Matuntun,  or  Macogtong,  and  Magbuj^un,  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  Catmon,  Sabang,  Bagonbog,  A<;ta,  and  Sulung, 
on  the  western  coast. 


The  island  of  Panaon  has  also  some  remarkable  points,  such  as  Cala- 
pina,  Oali^ngan,  Bahag,  Maoyo,  Quinanad,  Pinaghaua,  Pinutan, 
Cainguin,  Buhisan,  Bilatan,  and  Botolwlo,  on  the  eastern  coast;  Cay- 
biran,  Dinid,  and  Inolinan,  on  the  -southern  coa«t,  and  Cogon,  Panaon, 
Mabauha,  llihan,  Maclayauas,  Bahay,  and  Cado-Ocan,  on  the  western 
coast. 


CHAFFER  III. 

MINDANAO  AND  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

MINDANAO. 
BAYS. 

Sutiuin..^-Thc  bay  of  Butuan  it*  a  spacious  bay,  opening  to  the 
north.  It  is  21  miles  wide  and  is  situat«^;d  between  the  land»  of 
Madilao  and  Point  Dinata.     It  is  one  of  the  best  bays  of  Mindanao. 

jl/«[Y/;rt/i'(/-.— That  of  Macajalar  is  a  vast  open  Ixiy  on  the  northwcj^t, 
and  is  situated  between  Pointn  (lorda  and  Sulauan. 

Iliyan. — The  niagniticont  l»iy  of  Iligtui  is  a  gulf,  rp<;tangular  in 
shape,  and  opens  exax-tiy  to  the  n<»rth. 

Piunfu!}. — That  of  Panguil  runs  inward  toward  the  southwf  st  of  the 
gulf  or  bay  of  Iligan. 

Gnttt  liifi/  •>/  Tlliiiiii. — The  Oreat  Bay  of  Illana  extends  from  Point 
Flecbas  as  far  as  Point  (^uidapil,  southwest  of  Cotalmto.     It  is  the 
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largest  bay  of  Mindanao.  It  compriaea  the  have  of  Matubag,  Paga- 
dian,  Sigayan,  Marga,  and  Caromato  on  the  north,  and  those  of  Barras, 
Matimus,  Lusaj'en,  and  Paraiiparan  on  the  east. 

^{inmffan/.-— The  bay  of  Sarangani  runs  southward  into  the  south- 
ernmost peninsula  of  Mindanao. 

Piijiuja. — The  bay  of  Ptijaga,  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  archi- 
pelago, is  situated  some  35  miles  north  of  the  Cape  of  San  Agustin. 
It  has  about  10  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  southetu^t  to  northwest, 
and  is  about  5  miles  at  its  widest  part. 

COVES  AND  BATS. 


MuTcielagm. — ^The  oove  of  Murcielagas,  which  is  verj'  deep,  opens 
between  Point  Bombon  on  the  east  and  Point  Silla  on  the  west. 

Dapitan. — The  bay  of  Dnpitan  is  situated  between  Point  T^olo 
on  the  north  and  Point  Sicayab  on  the  south.  It  is  2  miles  wide  at 
its  entrance  and  runs  inward  about  3  miles  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

Gran  Kweiiada. — This  name  is  given  to  the  cove  comprised  between 
Points  Sicayab  and  Blauca. 

Dauigan. — The  cove  bearing  this  name  is  comprised  between  Points 
Dauigan  and  Tabonan. 

Sindangan. — The  bay  of  Sindangan  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Point 
Dauigan  and  on  the  west  by  Point  Sindangan. 


An  important  bay  opens  between  Points  Dulunquin  and  Piaoan, 
about  17  miles  south'  of  the  port  of  Santa  Maria, 

■SViMwi. -^Thc  bay  of  Sibuco  extends  between  Simbagufin  and  Pang- 
man,  about  25  miles  noiih  of  Zamboanga. 


Mainn-gh>c. — After  turning  the  peninsula  of  Zamboanga  toward  the 
east  and  going  along  the  coast  of  said  peninsula,  one  finds  south  of 
Manieaban  or  Manicaan  the  small  cove  of  Masingloc,  west  of  the 
islands  of  Malanipa  and  SaccoL  Inside  of  this  bend  is  situated  the 
small  island  of  Vilanvilan. 

Sihuguey. — From  the  small  bay  of  Masingloc  the  coast  of  Mindanao 
runs  53  miles  to  the  north-northeast,  and  then  turning  it  advances 
about  30  miles  toward  the  south,  forming  the  spacious  bay  of  Sibugiiey, 
which  ends  on  the  southeast  at  the  island  of  Olutanga.  The  coasts  of 
this-  bay  are  formed  by  a  great  many  islands,  and  ita  points  contain 
small  ledges  of  hidden  rocks. 

This  bay  has  various  bends  or  partial  coves  which  are  little  known, 
Vltuli  or  Buiujfw. — North  of  Point  Vitali  there  opens  a  cove,  whiirh 
we  call  Vital!  or  Bungao,  toward  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula  of  Zamboanga. 

Duinanquila9.—T\\fi  tray  of  Dumanquilas  is  comprised  between  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Inland  of  Olutjinga  and  Point  Fleohas  or 
Baganian,  about  30  miles  east  of  the  lay  of  Sibuguey.  The  most 
important  l>ay  it  contains  is  tliat  of  Igat. 

Tmitaiiotig. — The  bay  of  I'antauang  is  situated  south  of  the  penin- 
sula which  is  formed  between  the  l>uys  of  Sibuguey  and  Dumanquilas. 
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—The  bay  of  TutnaluDg  opeiia  north  of  the  island  of 
Olutan^.     It  U  sheltered  aad  has  a  good  depth. 

Malicay. — The  bay  of  Malicay  is  formed  by  Point  DunmntiuilaM  and 
the  peninmila  which  endf«  at  Point  Fleuhas. 

Mititthut/.—TiiG  Imy  of  Matiibug  is  formed  by  Point  Tuinbtiliaii  on 
the  south  and  Dapulisan  on  the  north. 

Liiitu}. — The  raiy  of  Linao  extendi  from  Point  Quidapil  to  Point 
Lebac. 

Tuna, — The  ('ovc  of  Tuna  upena  at  about  (i  luileH  south  of  Point 
Lebac. 

Casilaran. — The  munificent  bay  of  Casilai'an  in  situated  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  lar^  hay  of  Davao,  after  turning  Point  Oalungan. 

Davav. — The  large  bay  of  Davao  is  comprised  between  Point  Oalian, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  trie  peninsula  of  i^rangani,  and  Point  or  Cape 
San  AgustiD,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  this  name. 
It  contains  various  eoves  or  bends,  among  which  is  specially  worthy 
of  attention  the  one  which  opens  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of 
Samal,  situated  in  the  i-enter  of  said  hay. 


After  turning  Cape  San  Agustln  and  going  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Mindanao  in  a  northerly  direction  one  finds  several  bays,  among 
which  the  following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Mayo. — The  bay  of  Mayo  is  situated  near  the  baj'  of  Puja^,  on  the 
northeast,  between  Point  Lamigan  on  the  south  and  Point  Tugubnm 
on  the  north. 

Yumfan. — In  the  interior  of  the  t>ay  of  Mayo  and  near  Point  Tngn- 
bum  the  cove  of  Yucatan  opens. 

Caraya. — The  cove  of  Camga  is  foutid  after  turningPointPusan. 

Saganga. — The  coi'c  of  Baganga  runs  inwaixl  fi-oni  Point  D^uet  to 
Point  Lambaion. 

Bi«tig. — The  cove  of  Bislig  is  comprised  between  Point  Tagtalm  on 
the  south  and  Point  Maslic  on  the  north.  The  islet  of  Masaburon 
divides  the  entrance  of  the  cove  into  two  channels. 

Llanga. — The  cove  of  Lianga  is  comprised  between  Point  fiaculin 
on  the  .south  and  Point  Umanun  on  the  north,  which  jwints  are  at  a 
distance  of  8  miles  from  each  other.  Other  coves  open  south  of  Point 
Lambillon  and  Iwtweon  Tandag  and  Point  Cauit,  But  they  are  of  no 
importance, 

rOBTS   AND  AN<niORIN<I    GBOUKUS. 

Rilanhilun. — The  harbor  of  Bilanbilan  is  1  mile  south  of  Point 
Surigao.  This  is  a  vcrv  small  port.  A  cove,  opened  at  the  north 
and  comprised  between  Point  Bimnliilan  and  the  most  northerly  point 
of  Mindanao,  can  also  serve  at  anchoring  ground. 

^VfM/'/i/V.  ^The  small  port  of  Nasipit  is  situated  south  of  the  Bay  of 
Butuan,  near  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

lialiiiijiiiKig.  -The  harlwn'  of  Balingasag  is  north  of  Point  Gorda 
and  next  to  It. 

Cahulig. — The  harltor  of  Cahulig  opens  south  of  Point  (lordii  and 
north  of  the  town  of  Jasaan,  on  the  Bay  of  Macajalar. 

Cagamu.^^\iG  harbor  of  Cagayan  is  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Cagavan,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  /^  ~  , 
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Opol. — The  harbor  of  Opol  is  5  milea  west  of  the  bar  of  thw  River 
Cagayan. 

Ambijit. — The  harbor  of  Alubijit  is  7  miles  northwest  of  the  harbor 
of  Opol. 

J/wn/wi/*.— The  port  of  Misaniis  opens  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Panguil,  southwest  of  the  bay  of  Ili^n. 

Locidati. — The  harbor  of  Loculan  is  situated  between  the  two  mouths 
of  the  river  Loculan  in  the  bay  of  Panpuil, 

Diipitan. — The  port  of  Dapitan  is  opposite  the  town  of  this  name, 
on  the  bay  called  also  Dapitan. 

Taln-giiilonfj. — The  port  of  Talaguilong  is  situated  Ixstween  the  town 
of  Dapitan  and  Point  T^olo. 

El  C(tra<.'ol. — -TheCaracolisasmallport  in  the  shape  of  a  snail,  north 
of  the  river  Dapitaa  and  close  to  it, 

Dauifan. — Tne  harbor  of  Daui^n  is  on  the  bay  of  this  name. 

Bantgan. — That  of  Banigan  is  situated  south  of  Point  Banigan. 


Santa  Maria. — ^The  well -sheltered  poi't  of  Santa  Maria  is  situated 
south  of  Point  Bulangolan  and  close  to  it. 

Ciddera. — The  port  of  Caldera  is  situated  near  the  town  of  Ayala, 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Zamboanga;  it  is  small 
and  of  little  depth,  but  very  well  sheltered, 

San  Mateo. — The  harbor  of  San  Mateo  is  situated  between  the  port 
of  Caldera  and  Zamboanga. 


Zamhoanaa. — The  harbor  of  Zamboanga  is  one  of  poor  conditions  on 
account  of  its  bottom  being  formed  of  large  rocks.  It  extends  north 
of  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Maif!ngloc. — The  excellent  harbor  or  port  of  Maeingloc  goes  inward 
about  3  miles  north  of  Point  Mariqui.  It  affoi-ds  exeelTent  shelter  when 
high  seas  are  feared,  due  to  the  northern  hurricanes  peculiar  to  the 
Philippine  Islands, 

Banga. — The  port  of  Banga  lies  back  of  the  cove  of  this  name. 

Bolong  and  Coruan. — There  are  anchoring  grounds  opposite  the  two 
towns  named,  the  better  being  that  of  Coruan,  which  is  very  well  shel- 
tered by  the  isbinds  of  thePanubigan  group. 

Samhtdauan.—'V\iG  port  of  Sambulauan  lies  beyond  Point  Tambatan, 
on  the  cove  of  Matubug. 

Sangaraymi. — The  island  bearing  thi.'^  name,  lying  south  of  the 
northern  point  of  the  cove  of  Matubug,  together  with  some  hidden 
rocks  at  the  entrance  of  said  cove,  afford  fair  anchoring  grounds. 

Tucaran. — The  harbor  of  Tucuran  is  west  of  the  mountain  of  this 
same  name. 

Iiara». — The  harbor  of  Baras,  on  the  cove  of  this  name,  is  fomied 
by  the  island  of  Ibus  and  the  coast. 

There  are  also  anchoring  grounds  Iwtween  points  Matimus  and 
Tagapangan. 

rolloG. — The  nt^niliccnt  port  of  Polloc,  situated  east  of  the  Itay  of 
Illana,  is  comprised  between  Point  Mariga-bato  on  the  south  and  Point 
Tagapangan  on  the  north.  It  runs  5  miles  in  to  the  east,  and  together 
wiui  the  northern  coast  it  forms  the  bays  of  Quidancaco  and  Sugut, 
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while  with  the  southern  coast  it  forms  a  still  larger  bay,  within  which 
is  situated  the  naval  establishment  of  Police.  'HiBt  of  Paran-paran  is 
on  the  western  part  of  this  bay.  Sounding  at  the  entram«  of  the  bay 
shows  a  depth  of  over  70  meters,  and  inside  of  it  there  is  a  depth  of 
from  30  to  50  meters. 

Cotabato. — The  harbof  of  Cotabato  is  situated  on  that  part  of  river 
Pulangui  which  is  opposite  the  town  of  this  name.  It  has  5  meters  of 
water. 

Linao. — The  harbor  of  Linao  U  in  the  bay  of  this  name. 

Mati. — The  harbor  of  Mati  is  in  the  bend  formed  by  the  cliffs  of 
Point  Tabunao,  11  miles  nort  of  Port  Lehac. 

Ldxw, — This  port  is  formed  by  points  Lebae  and  Nara. 

Basiauang. — The  harbor  or  harbors  of  Basiauang,  which  are  sit- 
uated between  the  cove  of  Lehac  on  the  north  and  the  cove  of  Tuna  on 
the  south,  are  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  coast. 

TiVw'jito.— The  harbor  of  Timuto  is  north  of  Point  Baluluan  and 
close  to  it,  and  west  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Sarangani. 

Macar. — The  harbor  of  Macar  opens  to  the  northwest  of  the  bay 
of  Sarangani  and  contiguous  to  it. 

Mluc. — The  harbor  of  Mluc  is  north  of  point  Dimpao,  also  on  the 
bay  of  Saran^ifani. 

Mai-apatang. — The  harbor  of  Marapatang  is  east  of  the  bay  of 
Sarangani.     Its  conditions  are  poor. 

S(MHK — The  small  port  of  Sapo  opens  south-southwest  of  the  harbor 
of  Marapatang. 

Gf^n-]Ua*i!a.—T\ifi  harltor  of  Olan-Masila  is  situated  about  3  miles 
north  of  Point  Sumban,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bay  of  Sarangani. 

BaJangnnan. — The  harbor  of  Balangunan  lies  beyond  Point  Tinea, 
in  the  direction  of  the  east-northeast. 

Nuin. — The  harbor  of  Nuin  opens  li  miles  north  of  Butulan. 

Caburiin  .—th^  harbor  of  Caburan  is  north  of  Point  Caburan. 

Dmig.—The.  harbor  of  Dung  is  at  the  island  of  Sarangani,  Grande, 
or  Balut-Marila. 

Tihal. — This  harbor  is  also  situated  in  the  same  island,  after  turning 
Point  Vay  toward  the  west. 

Minic, — Minic  is  a  bay  and  anchoring  ground  at  the  end  of  the  same 
island. 

Patvco.—T)i%  port  of  Patuco  is  the  beat  in  the  island  of  Sarangani- 
Chica  and  is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  same,  1  mile  south  of 
Point  Catoan. 

TumAinao. — The  port  of  Tumanao  is  situated  about  1  mile  south  of 
Point  Tian. 

Boay. — The  port  of  Boay  opens  south  of  the  port  of  Tumanao. 

MahiUiti, — The  port  of  Alalalag  is  situated  in  the  cove  of  Casitaran, 
southwest  of  the  bay  of  Davao. 

Dni'ito. — The  harbor  of  Davao  is  situated  at  more  than  a  cable's 
length  from  the  coa.st,  beyond  the  bar  of  the  river  toward  the  north. 

Madawm. — The  harbor  of  Madaum  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  this  name  within  the  bay  of  Davao. 

Pandnmin  nml  Ciipiii. — There  isagood  anchoring  ground,  sheltered 
and  protected  from  all  winds  between  the  islands  of  Pandasan  and 
Copia,  situated  near  the  south-southeai^t  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hijo. 

Matiao.  -Fivf)  miles  S.  i  E.  of  Point  Lahi  is  the  small  cove  and 
anchorage  of  Matiao. 
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Si^aboy, — The  harbor  of  Sigaboy  is  opposite  the  town  of  this  name. 

Lanigan. — Two  miles  before  reaching  Cape  Augustin  is  the  small 
port  of  Ijanigan,  good  only  for  small  craft. 

Other  anchorages  can  be  found  in  the  cores  and  bends  of  the  bay  of 
Davao. 

Malipano. — The  harbor  of  Malipano,  a  naval  station  in  the  bay  of 
Davao,  is  situated  between  the  small  island  of  Malipano  and  the  island 
of  Samal.  Its  conditions  are  good  and  it  is  protected  by  the  island  of 
Talieud. 


Luha/n, — We  call  harbor  of  Luban  the  one  which  is  met  before  sail- 
ing past  Point  Camamauau  coming  from  the  South,  and  is  formed  by 
the  islet  and  Point  Luban. 

Pttjaga. — The  bay  of  Pujaga  is  one  of  the  best  ports  of  Mindanao. 

Macwmhol. — The  harbor  of  Macambol  is  situated  inside  of  the  bay 
of  Pujaga. 

Caraga. — The  harbor  of  Caraga  is  situated  East  of  the  river  which 
bears  its  name,  and  it  can  give  shelter  to  small  craft. 

Tubu. — Within  the  cove  of  Caraga,  toward  the  south,  is  the  harbor 
of  Tubu,  a  good  shelter  from  the  southeast  to  southwest  winds. 

Baganga, — East  of  the  town  of  Baganga  is  the  harbor  of  this  name. 

There  are  to  be  found  other  harbors  in  the  various  coves  and  bends 
formed  by  this  coast  as  far  as  the  strait  of  Surigao.  They  have,  how- 
ever, never  been  surveyed,  neither  do  they  appear  to  be  of  any 
importance. 

CAPES   ANU   POINTS. 

There  are  two  capes  worthy  of  notice  in  Mindanao.  That  of  Saran- 
gani  or  Point  Tinaca,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  islatid,  and  that  of  San 
Agustin  at  the  e^d  of  the  western  coast  of  the  bay  of  Davao. 


From  Point  Cauit,  the  most  easterly  one  of  the  peninsula  of  Surigao, 
along  ttic  coast  toward  the  west,  there  are  the  following  points  in  the 
order  named:  Tugas,  Bilanbilan,  Nanoc,  Bilaa,  Bolobolo,  Diuata, 
Sipaca,  Gorda,  Bagacay,  Sulauan,  Binuni,  Biani,  Ijal)o,  Tabu,  Divalan, 
Layauan,  Polo,  Bombaon,  Silla,  Balalo,  Tagolo,  Botong,  Sicayab, 
Blanca,  Dauit,  Talwnan,  Sindangan,  Dauigan,  Banigan,  Quipit,  Mada- 
Vsg,  Pangaauran,  (jorda,  and  Coronada. 


The  principal  points  on  thin  t^ast,  commencing  with  the  most  north- 
erly one,  arc:  Bulangonan,  Dulunquin,  Siocon,  Siraguay,  Cauit,  Pia- 
can,  Kanga,  Batotinooc,  Litangan,  Alimjtaya,  Batalampon,  Dumalun, 
and  Caldera. 


The  most  important  points  on  the  coaj^tof  Mindanao,  which  extends 
from  Zamboaiiga  through  the  bays  of  Sibuguey,  illana,  and  Davao,  are 
the  following:  Coruan,  Lutangan,  Taguisian,  and  Arenas  (island  of 
Olutanga),  Lapat,  Flet-bas,  Tambulian,  Taniiiatan,  Dapulisan,  Pora, 
Cttlitmn,  Semaruga,  Sclungan.  Lapttan,  Salauan,  Matimus,  Tagapan- 
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gan,  Marieal)ato.  Tapian,  Manan^la,  Lugus,  Luput,  Linao,  Tahunao, 
Quidapil,  Lebao,  Nam,  Pitas,  Basiauan^;,  Tuna,  Polo,  Bacud,  Bui,  Balu- 
than,  Panguian,  Tinaca,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island;  Vny  and 
Tiain  on  the  islands  of  Sarangani;  Saj^al,  Panipat,  Cabusa,  Bbdoh, 
Calian,  Lulialan,  Tibuiigoy,  Calungaii.  Pagcjuiputan,  Saritana,  Bayagua, 
Lasang,  Pamiu,  Lalu,  Arenas,  and  others,  from  the  Bay  of  Davao  to 
Cape  San  Agustin. 


Sailing  past  Cape  San  Agustiii  and  along  the  coast  toward  the  north 
one  mceta  the.  following  points:  Baluc,  Camamauan,  Luhan,  Salasada, 
Nagas,  Manila,  Macaoran,  Alo,  Tutnadgo,  Tataidaga,  Camainsi,  Batiano, 
Taganilao,  Lamigan,  Uguis,  (rorda,  Flaca, Tugubum,  Maglubun,  Buan, 
Bunga,  Pusan.  Sancol,  Bat^'ulin,  Lamigon,  Daguet,  Ijambajon,  Quin- 
ablayan,  Bagoso,  Tonqiiil,  Catel,  Cataruian,  Saiico,  Tagtada,  Maslic, 
Lamon,  Bat-ulin,  Uinanun,  Lambillon,  Tandag,  and  Catiit,  from  the 
latter  of  which  the  eastern  I'oast  of  the  Peninsula  of  Surigao  starts. 

ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 
BAT. 


The  bay  of  Malui^e,  situated  on  the  western  part  of  the  Isal>ela  de 
Bajjilan,  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  the  most  im)>ortant  liay  of  the 
whole  group  of  Basilan. 

PORTS  AND   ANCHORINO    GROUNDS. 


The  harI)or  of  Catamian.  in  the  island  of  Camiguin,  and  that  of 
Malamaui,  in  the  island  of  rWiilaii.  are  good  anchorages. 


The  principal  points  of  Pinagat  are:  Desolacion  and  Berrugosa  on 
the  north.  Peninsula  and  Penascales  on  the  east,  and  <jal>u  on  the  south. 


Points  Agojo,  Ma<|uinog,  Cubuang,  and  Parol  are  the  l»st  known 
on  the  island  of  Camiguin. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Points  Calabaza,  Matangul,  and  Mangal  as 
regards  the  island  of  iksilan, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ARCHIPELAGO  OF  JOLO. 

BAYS   AND   COVES. 


There  are  not  in  this  group  any  coves  or  bayn  worthy  of  special 
mention,  on  account  of  itsoeing  composed  of  small  islands  and  various 
islets.  Navigation  between  the  islands  of  this  group  ia  rather  danger- 
ous, on  account  of  the  strong  currents  which  are  to  be  found  in  its 
lit  tie- known  channels. 


In  this  group  the  most  important  bays  are  Jolo,  Maibiin,  Tutu,  and 
Pitogo, 

Jmo. — ^The  bay  or  harbor  of  Jolo  is  comprised  between  points 
Daingapit  and  Belan  on  the  southern  extremity.  Its  coasts  are  clear, 
and  its  bottom,  slightly  shelving,  is  generally  of  thick  sand. 

Between  points  Belam  and  Oandea  there  are  formed  two  small  coves, 
which  are  .serrated  by  Point  Bulangsi. 

J/«(Juw.— The  cove  of  Maibun  is  comprised  between  points  Cabalian 
on  the  west  and  Putic  on  the  east,  distant  from  each  other  8  miles.  It 
runs  in  about  2  miles  northward  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  .Tolo. 

Tiibu. — The  bay  of  Tubu  opens  east  of  that  of  Maibun  and  close  to 
it,  between  points  Putic  and  Cai'angdato,  distant  from  each  other  13 
miles. 

Pitogo. — The  clear  and  rock-lK>und  bay  of  Pitogo  extends  11  miles 
to  the  northeast  from  poipt  Carangdato,  and  is  comprised  between  this 
point  and  Point  Landman. 


Although  there  arc  no  imjxirtant  bays  in  the  group  of  Tapul,  there 
are  various  bends  which  may  serve  as  anchorages,  especially  in  the 
islands  of  Siasi,  Tapul,  Lapag,  and  Lugus. 


Among  the  bays  of  the  group  of  Tawi-Tawi,  only  those  of  Itasbas, 
Tawi-Tawi,  and  Chongos  are  worthy  of  notice. 

B<ijihii«.  — The  bend  or  small  bay  of  Bashas  is  situated  on  the  island 
of  this  name. 

Tami-Tawl. — There  are  on  the  island  of  Tawi-Tawi,  the  largest  one 
of  the  group,  four  bays  or  bends,  sheltered  and  distributed  at  almost 
equal  distances  around  the  coast. 

Aguada. — The  cove  of  Aguada  is  situated  south  of  the  island  of 
Bongao. 

Vhongoif. — The  cove  of  CUongos  is  situated  northeast  of  the  same 
ifitand  of  Bongao. 
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FOBTS  AND  ANCHOaiNa  OBOUND8. 


There  are  some  unimportant  harbors  in  this  group,  especially  in  the 
itjlaud  of  Balanguingui,  which  is  a  center  of  piracy. 


Tvlayan. — The  harbor  of  Tulayan  is  the  best  of  the  whole  group, 
although  its  depth  of  sounding  water  is  irregular.  It  is  situated  north- 
east of  Jolo.     South  of  Tulayan  there  is  a  deep  cove. 

Jolo. — The  anchorage  of  Jolo  is  in  the  bay  or  harbor  of  this  name. 

Pata. — There  is  a  fair  harbor  in  the  island  of  this  nanie. 

There  are  also  fair  anchoring  grounds  in  the  bays  of  Maibun,  Tubu, 
and  Pitogo, 


Ta2>aa/m,. — There  is  good  anchorage  at  the  pass  of  Tapaani,  between 
the  island  of  this  name  and  that  of  Lapag. 

Basbas. — North  of  the  channel  of  Basbas  there  is  a  very  well-shel- 
tered harbor  and  anchoring  grounds  for  all  kinds  of  craft,  and  it  is 
easily  accessible. 

Dos  Amigoii. — ^The  port  of  Dos  Amigas  is  situated  on  the  northern 
coa^t  of  Tawi-Tawi,  9|  miles  west  of  the  harbor  of  Basbas. 

(Thiaii. — Vessels  can  anchor  in  the  channel  which  runs  east  of  the 
island  of  Ubian.  There  are  good  anchorages  of  13  to  20  meters,  over 
sand,  opposite  to  the  northern  extremity  of  tjl>iiin,  and  of  15  to  18 
meters  m  the  placer  which  extends  east  of  Pandana. 


The  islands  of  the  archipelago  of  .Toh)  being  mostly  small,  this  archi- 
pelago is  unimportant  from  a  hydrogi-aphio  point  of  view  su  far  as  the 
survey  of  its  points  is  concerned.  We  shall,  however,  mention  a  few 
of  the  principal  ones. 

The  best  known  are  on  the  island  of  Jolo,  and  they  arc  the  following: 
Tuctuc,  Igasan,  Uaingapit,  Belan,  Candca,  Silangan,  Cabalian,  Putic, 
Carangdatu,  and  I^ndican. 

Point  Halimbin,  on  the  island  of  Tawi-Tawi,  is  also  known. 

ISLAND  OF  TAKAliUA. 

BAYS   AND    COVES. 

There  arc  various  Itays  and  covers  of  important^c  on  this  island.  We 
will  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning  a  few  of  the  most  important  ones. 


Going  along  the  western  coast,  staii.ing  from  the  south,  one  finds 
the  following  nays  and  coves: 

Canipan. — ^The  bay  of  C^nipan,  formed  bj'  Points  Alimudin  on  the 
south  and  Cape  Siacle  on  the  north,  derives  its  name  from  a  river 
which  flows  into  it. 
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L!mupii<i. — The  liay  of  Litnnpiig  runs  north  fi-oni  Cape  Siacle  and 
ends  at  Point  Coreti  on  the  norUi. 

Si-immjitin. — ^The  bay  of  Sepangow  opens  5i  milej<  northouHt  of  Cape 
Siacle. 

Maraisi. — The  bay  of  Marasi  extends  from  Point  Koi-a  to  opposite 
the  island  of  Litalita. 

Eran. — ^The  bay  of  Eran  or  Cran  opens  north  of  the  point  of  this 
name  and  contiguous  to  it. 

NdMiIa. — The  cove  of  Nacoda  is  formed  by  the  island  of  thin  name 
and  the  coa-st  of  Paragua. 

Tiighayiuj.—'Y\i%  hay  of  Taghayu^  extends  east  of  Cape  Albion. 

Tru!d<i'ra. — The  Traidora  my  opens  13  miles  from  Cape  Albion. 

Apuran'iii. — The  harbor  or  bay  of  Apuranan  is  5  mites  distant  from 
the  cliff  of  Moorsom,  south  of  Point  mrga. 

Uhi^an. — The  aborigine^t  caU  the  bay  of  Banog  "  Imy  of  Ulugan." 
It  runs  inward  8  miles  to  the  south,  and  almost  divides  the  Pan^ua  in 
two  halves.  Its  entrance  is  2  miles  wide,  between  Point  Corneria  and 
Point  Cabeza  Rota. 

Taguipa. — The  cove  of  Taguipa  opens  next  to  Cape  Dean. 

Ostrn*. — The  cove  of  Ostra.i  is  situat^^d  betwtM;n  Points  Coral  and 
Mareografo. 

Smi  PiMo. — The  bay  of  San  Pablo  extends  east  of  Point  Sangbonen. 

Botaion — The  i)ay  of  Ik)talon  is  formed  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Point  Promontorio, 

Grus  da  Mayo. — The  bay  of  Cruz  de  Mayo  is  east  of  the  islands  of 
Catalat  and  (.'acbolo  and  contiguous  to  them. 

Reinav. — The  l»iy  of  Keinas  runs  inward  between  Point  Bubon  aiid 
Point  Ostras. 

Pagdanaii. — ^The  bay  of  P^danan  is  comprised  l)etwecn  Point  Bet- 
bet  and  Cape  Pagdanan. 

Imuruaii. — The  bayof  Imuruan  is  formed  by  Cape  Pagdanan  toward 
the  south  and  Point  Bniergetieia  toward  the  north. 

Inlututoc.- — The  l)ay  of  Inlututoc  is  formed  by  Cape  Capoas  and  Point 
Del  Diente. 

BoUdii. — The  bay  of  Bolalo,  north  of  Point  Del  Diente,  is  comprised 
between  this  point  and  Point  Barmidiaran. 

Mafa/ii/'ayn.—Thc  bay  of  Malampaya,  situated  on  the  opposite  coa^t 
of  Taytay,  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  Philippines. 

J'irata. — Pirata  Bay  is  the  best  of  the  taree  lays  which  are  formed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  iKtrt  of  Malampaya  and  the  narrows  which  are 
4  mile-s  to  the  north. 

Ciihiuin, — The  l>ay  of  Caiman  is  the  northern  one  of  the  two  which 
occupy  the  southern  t*ide  of  the  strait,  contiguous  to  Pirata  Bay. 

Jfd'jtu. — The  bay  of  Malipu  is  separated  from  the  bay  of  Caiman 
by  Point  Balulu. 

Bacuit. — The  l>ay  of  Bacuit  is  a  deep  Imy,  formed  by  a  sprie.«  of 
islands  and  by  the  coast  of  La  Paragua,  ncai'  its  noi'thern  extremity. 


Going  along  the  eastern  t^oast,  from  south  to  north,  one  meets  the 
following  liays  and  co\'ps: 

Pi&lra-^.  -  The  Imy  of  Piedras  rmis  inward  and  near  the  Mantalingajan 
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Islafs. — The  bay  of  Islas  is  on  the  same  parallel  as  that  of  Ti^bayug 
on  the  western  coast. 

AMeii. — The  bay  of  Aldea  opens  -i  miles  north  of  the  island  of 
Malanoa. 

//witfo.— Seamen  call  Bahta  Honda  (Honda  Bay)  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  extends  about  -ib  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Point  Acantilada.  It 
corresponda  to  the  bay  of  ITIugau  on  the  western  coast. 

IslaiVerd^x. — The  bay  of  Lslaa  Verdes  is  formed  northeast  of  the 
Verde  Islands. 

DunM/t'an. — The  bay  of  Dnniarnii  opens  towai-d  the  north  of  Point 
Barton. 

Taytay. — The  magniticcnt  bay  of  Taytay,  10  miles  wide  and  6  miles 
deep,  extends  on  the  opposite  coast  corresponding  to  the  interior  of 
the  port  of  Malampaya. 

8dam/a. — The  bay  of  Silanga  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Maitiaguit 
and  the  coa.-!t  of  La  Paragua. 

Aletas  de  Tiburtm. — The  bay  of  Aletasde  Tiburon  runs  inward  north 
of  Maitiaguit  and  contiguous  to  this  island. 

Stmta  Monkii. — We  call  bay  of  Santa  Monica  that  suiall  cove  which 
opens  near  to  the  northern  extremity  of  La  Paragua,  and  on  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  this  name. 

DaroGotan. — The  cove  of  Darocotan  opens  north  of  the  point  of  this 
name. 

FOET8   AND  ANCHORING   GE0UND8. 


Eran. — There  is  good  anchorage  ea*t  of  Point  Eran,  in  the  l>ay  of 
this  name. 

Nacuda. — The  anchoring  grounds  of  Nacoda  are  in  the  cove  of  this 

Taghayu^. — The  anchoring  grounds  of  Tagbayug  are  in  the  bay  of 
this  name. 

ApuTtman. — The  anchoring  grounds  of  Apuranan  are  west  of  the 
cliff  of  Apuranan. 

CTujirttt.— The  anchoring  grounds  of  Ulugan  are  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Santa  Itita. 

Burtiiii. — The  port  of  liarton  comprises  the  space  of  sea  between 
the  islands  of  Albagnen  and  Cacnipa  and  the  promontory  which 
advances  toward  the  east  of  the  latter  island. 

Vapmluy. — There  is  an  anchorage  north  of  the  island  of  this  name. 

Imuruan. — There  is  also  an  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  this  name. 

MalaiiuMiya, — The  magnificent  port  of  Malampaya  is  on  the  eastern 
part  of  the  peninsnla  of  Capoas.  It  is  without  a  doubt  the  best  in  the 
island. 

C'adJao. — We  call  the  harbor  of  Cadlao  the  one  which  is  situatetl  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  island  of  this  name. 


J'ari  Prhicena  ar  Pm-t  Tuahit. — This  port  is  4i  miles  northeast  of 
Point  Tabla  and  its  enti-ance  is  between  this  point  and  Point  Saboruee. 

C'anti. — We  call  the  harbor  of  Oana  theone  which  is  sitimted  between 
the  ridge  of  Point  Cana  and  Point  Bateria, 

DMmarnii. — The  island  of  Dumaran  has  good  anchoring  grounds 
'oward  the  south-southwest  of  the  bay  of  this  name. 
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CAPES  AND   POINTS. 

The  principal  capes  and  pomfcs  of  the  wcstiirn  coast  of  Paragua  are; 
Cape  Buliluyan,  on  the  southern  extremity.  Points  Keposo,  Panimu- 
sun,Alimudin,Providencia,Pinos,  and  Lean;  Cape  Washington;  points 
Jervois,  Townsend,  Pampandugang,  Eran  or  Cran;  capes  Albion  and 
Tajado  or  Point  Steep;  points  Larga,  Mesa,  Del  Noroeste,  Piedras, 
Proniontorio,  Pagdanan,  Macaguit,  Tabonan,  Del  Dicnte,  Parmidiaran, 
Del  E-sfiirrzo,  De  la  Columna;  Cape  of  La  Cuna;  points  Baliihik, 
Cabuli,  and  Darocotan,  on  the  northern  iixtroinity  of  toe  island. 


The  principal  points  on  this  coast  are:  Rawnsley,  Madropora,  Decep- 
eion,  Marantow,  Okvan,  De  la  I^esia,  Segvam,  San  Juan,  Sir  James 
Hrook,  Filantropia,  "be  la  Nariz,T>eI  Pesoado,  Eiistusia,  Scolt,  Separa- 
cion,  Casuarina.  I'abla,  Binunsalian,  Briyoon,  Del  Castillo,  AcantUada, 
Fleuhati,  Bay,  Tinartactan,  and  Negra. 

ISLAND  OF  BALABAC. 

BATS  AND  COVES, 

The  principal  bays  and  coves  of  the  island  of  Balahac  are  those  of 
Calandorang,  Dalauan,  Clarendon,  and  Puerto  Ciego, 

Vtdandoratig. — The  bay  of  Calandorang  extends  toward  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  island. 

Dido/Man.. — The  bay  of  Dalauan  is  on  the  eastern  coast  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  island. 

Clarendon. — The  bay  of  Clarendon  opens  toward  the  northeast  of 
Dalauan. 

ISierto  Ci/-go. — The  Ijay  Icnown  hy  the  name  of  Puerto  Ciego  opens 
toward  the  northwest,  and  is  ol>structed  by  coral  reefs. 

ANCHORIKO   OHOCNDS. 

Although  anchor  may  be  dropped  all  along  the  channel  or  northern 
strait  of  Balabac,  there  is  a  ))ena  west  of  a  rather  long  ledge  of  rocks 
which  is  fomicd  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  a  wide  creek  and  which  is 
more  or  less  half  a  cable's  lengtu  distent  from  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  channel  on  the  southern  coast,  where  there  is  an  anchorage  of  10 
meters  in  depth  with  a  mud  bottom. 

Port  of  Principe  Alfirtiso. — There  is  a  good  anchorage  in  the  bay  of 
Calandomng,  shelterea  and  piotcctcd,  especially  against  the  winds  and 
seas  from  south  to  west,  called  Port  of  Principe  Alfonso. 


Capes  Desaatre  and  Melville,  the  former  on  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island  and  the  latter  on  the  southern  end,  are  worth  mentioning 
specially. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SEAS,  CHANNELS,  STRAITS,  PASSAGES,  AND  "  SILANGAS.'* 

BEMARKS. 

As  it  was  not  easy  to  iiK^lude  in  the  division  which  we  have  followed 
in  this  treatise  the  seas,  channels,  straits,  passages,  atid  silan^s  of  the 
Philippine  Archipel^o  on  account  of  their  large  number,  ana  it  being 
on  the  other  hand  very  useful  to  know  where  they  are  situated,  we 
have  thought  it  proper  to  devote  this  chapter  to  the  enumeration  and 
location  of  same. 

Although  there  is  apparently  no  essential  difference  between  a  chan- 
nel, a  strait,  a  passage,  and  a  silanga,^'  we  shall  still  adopt  the  namej« 
given  by  seamen  acquainted  with  these  islands,  or  which  have  been 
used  in  the  hydrographic  maps  hitherto  published. 


The  seas  which  wash  the  Philippine  Archipelago  are  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  east,  the  China  Sea  on  the  north  and  west,  the  Celebed 
Sea  on  the  south,  and  the  Sea  of  Jolo  or  Mindoro,  comprised  between 
the  islands  of  Borneo,  Paragua,  Calamianes,  Mindoro,  Fanay,  Negros, 
Mindanao,  and  the  archipelago  of  Jolo. 

The  portion  of  sea  which  extends  from  the  southern  part  of  Luzon 
to  the  northern  coast  of  Mindanao,  between  the  Visaya  Islands,  is 
known  by  the  names  of  Interior  Sea,  Interinsular  Sea,  ana  Visayaa  Sea. 

CHANNELS. 

The  most  important  channels  in  the  Philippines  are  the  following: 

Channel  of  Baschi,  between  the  island  of  Formosa  and  the  group  of 
Batanes,  north  of  Luzon. 

Channel  of  Balingtan,  between  the  Babuyanes  Islands  and  the 
Batanes,  north  of  Luzon. 

Channel  of  Isia  Verde,  between  Luzon  and  the  island  of  Mindoro. 

Channel  of  Lubang,  between  the  group  of  the  Lubang  Islands  and 
Mindoro. 

Channel  of  Mindoro,  between  Mindoro  and  the  Calamianes  group. 

Channel  of  Vlin,  between  the  Ylin  and  Mindoro  islands. 

Channel  of  Amlmlon,  between  the  Ylin  and  Ambolon  islands. 

Channel  of  Biliran,  between  the  northwestern  point  of  Leyte  and 
the  southwestern  coast  of  Bilii-an. 

Channel  of  Buad,  between  the  bay  of  Maquedn  and  the  Parasan  and 
Buad  islands. 

Channel  of  Janabatas.  on  the  west-north  we«t  end  of  the  strait  of 
San  Juanico. 

Channel  of  Malapascua,  between  the  Malapascua  and  Chocolate 
islands. 

Channel  of  Tictauan,  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  strait  of  Basilan. 

Channel  of  Binitosa,  in  the  Ba.4ilan  group. 

Channel  of  Salipin,  in  the  Ba.silan  group,  to  the  south. 

Channel  of  Tapiantana,  in  the  Ba^ila 


group,  to  the  south. 
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Channel  of  Sittsi,  in  the  Tapul  group. 

Channel  of  Basbas,  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group. 

Channel  del  Norte,  northeast  of  the  island  of  Balaba(^ 

Channel  of  Coniiran,  east  of  the  ialand  of  Balabac. 

Channel  of  Lumbacan,  oast  of  the  island  of  Balabac. 

Channel  of  tSiinauahan,  ea»t-iK>utheajst  of  the  island  of  l^lahac. 

Channel  of  Enmedio,  southe«,ut  of  the  island  of  Balahai^'.. 

Channel  of  Mangsee.  southwest  of  the  above. 

Channel  of  Noche  Buena,  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group, 

Channel  of  La  Verbena,  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group. 

Channel  of  Maipat,  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group. 

Channel  of  Canibaeamlia,  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group. 

Channel  of  Sipungut.  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group, 

Channel  of  Tandubas,  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group. 

Channel  of  the  west  of  Banaran,  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group. 

Channel  of  the  west  of  Basibukt,  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group, 

Channel  of  Bal>*eiro,  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group. 

Channel  of  Bambulin,  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group, 

Channel  of  Pasco,  in  the  Verde  Islands, 

Channel  of  Dumaran,  between  the  islands  of  Dumaran  and  Paragua, 


The  principal  straits  are: 

Strait  of  San  Bernardino,  between  the  Southern  end  of  Luzon  and 
the  northwestern  end  of  the  island  of  Samar. 

Strait  of  the  Isla  Verde,  between  Luzon  and  the  Island  of  Min- 
dora,     (Also  called  Channel  of  the  Isla  Verde.) 

Strait  of  Los  TJclincs,  l)etween  Luzon  and  the  islands  of  Calintan, 
Juac,  and  Ticlin,  southeast  of  the  province  of  Sorsogon. 

Strait  of  Mindoro,  between  Mindoro  and  the  Catamianes  Island. 
(Also  called  Channel  of  Mindoro.) 

Strait  of  San  Juanico,  between  the  islands  of  Samar  and  Leyte. 

Strait  of  C/Oron,  in  the  Calamianes  group. 

Strait  of  Iloilo,  between  the  islands  of  Panay  and  Negros. 

Strait  of  Tanon,  between  the  islands  of  Negros  and  Cebu, 

Strait  of  Surigao,  iH^tween  the  southern  ends  of  Samar  and  Leyte 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Mindanao, 

Strait  of  Basilan,  lietween  the  islands  of  Mindanao  and  Basilan, 

Strait  of  the  Bloquco,  toward  the  south  of  Tuluran  (Paragua). 

Strait  of  El  Esfuerzo,  toward  the  east  of  Tuluran  (Paragua). 

Strait  of  I^laliac,  between  the  islands  of  Baialuic  and  Banguey. 

Strait  of  the  north  of  Balabac,  between  the  islands  of  La  Paragua 
and  Balabac. 

PASS  AG  KS. 

The  passages  between  the  various  islands  are,  as  it  will  l>e  easily 
understood,  innumei-alile.  We  shall  only  mention  some  of  those 
specially  known  a.s  Ix'ing  the  most  frequented  bv  vessels: 

Passages  of  Boca  Chica  and  Boca  (irande,  at  tne  entrance  of  tlie  Iwy 
of  Manila. 

Passages  of  Ambil,  in  the  group  of  the  Lubang  Islands. 

Passages  north  of  the  Verde  Island,  l>etween  the  Vei-de  Island  and 
Ba  tan  gas. 

Passages  south  of  the  Verde  Island,  btitween  the  Verde  and  Mindoro. 
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Piiwe^c  south  of  Muriculmn,  l>etwecn  the  islandn  of  MaricHbaD  and 
Mindoro. 

Passage  of  Mompog,  Iwtwcen  Point  Tuginan  (Luzon)  and  the  island 
of  Mompog. 

Passage,  of  Sibuyan,  between  the  islands  of  Sibuyan  and  Maslmte, 

Passage  of  Masbatc,  between  this  island  and  that  of  Titiao. 

Passage  of  TktkO,  between  this  island  and  that  of  Luzon. 

Passage  of  Tablas,  between  this  island  and  that  of  Romblon. 

Pass^e  of  IJocalHic,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Tanori. 

Passage  east  of  Ginatuan,  between  the  northeastern  coast  of  Min- 
danao and  the  islands  of  Dinagat  and  Bucas. 

Passage  of  Tapaam,  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group. 

Passage  of  Pangutaran,  in  the  Tawi-tawi  group. 


The  most  frequented  "silangas"  are  the  following: 

"Silanga"  of  Golo,  in  the  Lubang  group. 

"Silanga"  of  Oabra,  in  the  Lubang  group. 

"Silanga"  of  Kapurrapu,  between  the  islands  of  Rapurmpn  and 
Baton. 

"Silanga"  of  Sula,  between  Luzon  and  the  island  of  Cacraraj, 

"Silanga"  of  Pitogo,  between  Luzon  and  the  island  of  Pitogo. 

"Silanga"  of  Casolgan,  between  the  islands  of  Cacraray  and  San 
Miguel. 

Silanga"  of  Cacraray,  between  the  islands  of  Cacraray  and  Itatan. 

"Silanga"  of  Cebu.  l>etween  the  islands  of  Cebu  and  Mactan. 

"  Silanga  "  of  Tagbilaran,  between  the  islands  of  Bohol  and  Panglao. 

"Silanga"  of  Gaoo,  between  Uioagatand  the  islands  of  the  Ginatuan 
group. 

"Silanga"  of  Dapa,  between  the  south wej<t*^rn  coast  of  the  island  of 
-ao  and  the  island  of  Bucas. 

"Silanga"  of  La  Isabela,  between   the  islands  of   Malanmui  and 
Basilan. 
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PODR  PRINCIPAL   RIVERS. 

There  arc  four  princiD&l  rivers  in  the  inland  of  Luzon,  whii^h  run  in 
oppoHito  directions  nearly  the  whole  Icn^h  of  the  inland,  nainely:  The 
Crrande  de  Cagavan,  the  Agno  Grande,  the  Abra,  and  the  Grande  de 
la  Panipanpa.  Their  basins  are  determined  by  the  three  great  moun- 
tain ranges,  which,  as  we  said  in  the  Treatise  on  Orography,  belong  to 
the  system  of  the  Caraballos. 

BASIN    OP  THE    RIVER   GRANDE    DE   CAGAYAN. 

Among  the  rivers  of  Luzon  the  Grande  de  Cagayan,  likewise  called 
Tajo  by  the  ypaniardH,  holds  the  first  place,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
great  length  nut  also  on  account  of  tnc  great  volume  of  its  waters. 
Compared  with  all  the  rivers  of  the  archipelago  it  ia  second  to  none, 
unless  it  l)c  the  river  Grande  dc  Mindanao.  The  territory  drained  by 
it  cmbrai-es  all  the  region  King  between  the  Western  Caraballos,  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  the  Soutnern  Caraballos,  with  a  total  area  or  extent 
of  38.52  s<iuarc  kilometers.  The  source  of  this  gi'eat  river  is  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Southern  Caraballos,  to  the  east  of  the  starting 
point  of  the  Mamparan  mouDtain  range. 

At  first  it  follows  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  aft«r  receiving  the 
waters  which  come  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  above- mentioned 
Mamparan  range  and  those  which  come  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  it  continues  in  the  same  general  direction  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  20  leagues  until  it  reaches  Tumauini,  which  is  alwut  half- 
way of  its  course,  having  rec^cived  by  its  left  bank,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Gaam,  the  largest  of  its  affluents,  the  Kiver  Magat.  losing 
by  Uagan  and  Tumauini,  it(^>ntinues  its  course  in  a  northerly  diret^tion, 
and  having,  with  great  windings,  fertilized  the  towns  of  Cabagan, 
Nuevo,  Iguig,  Amulung,  Ah-ala,  Gattaran,  and  Lal-lo,  it  rea<'h<3s,  with 
a  broad  and  navigable  current,  the  town  of  Aparri,  located  near  its 
mouth,  where  it  yields  up  its  tribute  of  waters  to  the  China  Sea,  which 
bathos  the  northern  coast  of  Luzon. 

Numerous  tributaries  pour  into  the  Cagayaan  on  both  sides,  those 
deserving  special  mention  l>cing  the  M^at,  the  Bangag  or  Chico,  and 
the  Siffu  or  Sibbu,  which  enter  into  it  by  the  left  baiik. 
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The  Magat  is  approximfitely  25  le^ues  long,  and  rises  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  among  the  mountains 
Mingoitt,  Salac^a,  Ualandcm,  and  Ugu  or  Lugsen,  at  the  juortion  of 
the  Western  Caraballos  and  Mamparan  mountain  ranges.  It  runs  first 
to.ttird  the  north,  passing  by  Aritao;  it  waters  the  boundaries  of  Bam- 
bang,  Bayombong  and  Bagabag;  then  it  turns  toward  the  east,  passing 
by  Reina  Mert-edeM.  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Cagayan  near  the 
town  of  (Jamu.  The  affluents  of  the  Magat,  within  the  province  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  are:  the  Mingolit,  Caraballo,  Abual.  Matumut,  Ibulao, 
Alinit,  Mayoyao,  and  other  less  important  ones  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  Abian,  Angadanan,  and  Salinan  on  the  right. 


The  Bang^  or  Chico  empties  into  the  Cagayan  on  its  left  bank  in 
th6  township  of  Alcala,  and  near  the  town  of  Nagsiping.  It  gatheis 
its  waters  from  numerous  tributaries,  which  descend  m  different  direc- 
tions from  the  rugged  mountains  situated  on  the  west  of  the  divide  of 
Itavea,  and  those  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Central  Caraballos^ 
where  it  risea  near  the  valley  of  Banano.  Itslength  is  some  17  leagues, 
and,  although  at  the  beginning  it  flows  from  west  to  east  as  far  as  near 
Piat,  it  turns  thence  toward  the  northeast  until  it  reaches  the  Cagayan. 
While  passing  through  the  provinces  of  Cagayan,  Albra,  and  Bontoc 
it  receives  its  most  important  tributaries,  whieh  are  the  Saltan,  Nab- 
buangau,  and  Sable. 


The  Siffu  or  Sibbu  gathers  all  the  waters  of  the  region  west  of  the 
district  of  Bontoc  and,  flowing  toward  the  east,  passes  through  part  of 
Isabela  until  it  joins  the  Cagayan  between  Ilagan  and  Tumauioi. 

OTHBB   APH,t'ENTS. 

Fi-om  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  crossing  districts 
inhabited  only  by  savages,  there  descend  many  other  tributaries  of  the 
Cagayan,  which  join  it  on  its  right  bank;  the  principal  ones  being  the 
IMsabun^n.  Ditulay,  Catalangan,  Tarrettc,  Masagan,  Pinacanauan  de 
Tumauini.  Pinacanauan  de  Cabagan,  and  Pinacanauan  de  Tuguegai-ao. 
They  are  all  short,  the  longest  not  exceeding  10  leagues  in  lengm. 

JIASIN   OF  TIIE    AfiNO  ORANDE. 

The  Agno  is  the  second  in  importance  among  the  rivers  of  Luzon. 
It  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Data,  near  the  boundary 
between  the  districts  of  Benguet  and  I^epanto  and  the  province  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya.  Its  length  is  about  33  leagues.  It  crosses  tne  district  of  Ben- 
g«et  from  north  to  south  and  the  province  of  Pagasinan  in  a  direction 
from  northwest  to  southeast  at  first,  and  between  San  Nicolas  and 
Tayug  it  Iwgins  to  form  a  great  sweep,  which  continues  in  the  direction 
from  northea-it  to  southwest,  passing  through  Kosalcs,  Alcala,  and 
Bayambang,  and  after  having  receiveathe  waters  of  the  river  Tarlac  a 
little  further  south,  inclines  toward  the  northwest,  watering  the  bouod- 
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aries  of  Urbiztondo  and  Aguilar,  and  dividing  into  two  branches  near 
Salasa,  one  Howing  tuward  the  northeast  and  ending  in  Dagupan,  while 
the  other  flows  toward  the  west,  and  aft«r  having  receiveo  near  San 
Isidro  the  waters  of  a  branch  of  the  first,  which  passes  by  the  town  of 
Lingayen,  it  pours  itrt  watei-s  into  the  western  pai't  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lingayen. 


There  are  many  tributaries  to  the  Agno  .Grande,  on  account  of  the 
broken  eountiy  it  runs  through,  but  those  which  carry  the  most  water 
are  the  ones  received  in  the  second  half  of  its  course,  and  the  principal 
ones  among  them  are  the  Tarlac  and  the  Camilung,  which  empty  into 
it  on  tlie  left  in  the  vast  plains  of  TangasinEn.  The  other  tributaries 
on  the  left  are  the  Angbayabang,  RIatablan,  Nibobon,  Agra,  OIo, 
Julaguit,  Soboc,  Salamague,  and  Dumulo.  Of  those  on  the  right  bank, 
whicn  are  not  so  numerous,  the  only  ones  that  deserve  mention  are  the 
Agno  Cbico,  the  Catablaa,  the  Macalang,  and  the  Sinuncalan. 

BASIN    UF  THE   ABKA. 

The  third  of  the  rivei's  of  Luzon  is  the  Abra,  which,  descending  from 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Data,  in  the  district  of  Lepaiito,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  river  Agno  Grande,  gathers  in  the  beginning  the 
waters  of  the  northern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Data,  and  those  of  its 
tribuary,  the  Sayuc,  which,  having  ite  source  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  same  mountain,  fonns  a  great  curve  toward  the  south,  then  runs 
toward  the  north,  and  empties  into  the  Abra  between  the  towns  of 
MancAyan  and  Cervantes,  the  volume  of  water  being  then  considerable. 
Its  general  direction  from  Cervantes  to  Angaqui,  near  the  mountain 
range  of  Tila,  and  in  the  eastern  part,  ia  from  south  to  north  as  far  as 
Tayum,  in  the  province  of  Abra;  there  it  describes  a  semicircle  in  a 
southerly  direction  and  soon  continues  in  a  southwesterly  coui-se,  passes 
through  the  mountain  range  which  separates  Abra  from  Ilocos  Sur,  and, 
having  watered  the  boundaries  of  Bangued,  Pidigan,  and  San  Quintin, 
divides,  within  Ilocos  Sur,  near  Santa,  into  two  branches,  which  not 
far  from  Vigan  empty  at  different  points  into  the  China  Sea.  Its 
length  is  some  25  leagues. 

TRIBITTARIBS. 

Besides  the  Suyuc  it  receives  as  tributary  theTinog,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Anayan  and  Caluan,  wnich  gather  the  wateit*  from 
the  southern  slopes  of  Pagsan.  It  flows  froDi  northeast  to  southwest, 
to  increase  its  volume,  near  La  Paz,  with  the  waters  of  several  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  niountuins  Liputen,  Mabulusan,  Cusa,  llalatinao,  and 
Maonayud,  until  between  Dolores  and  San  Gregorio  it  joins  the  main 
branch  of  the  Abra.  Other  less  important  tributaries  are  the  Mala- 
nao,  Baay,  Abas,  Mamebel,  Bulloc,  Damunil,  Ulip,  Balasian,  and  Dica- 
pen,  all  on  the  right  bank,  which  gather  the  waters  from  the  western 
slope  of  the  central  Caraballos. 

BASIN   OP  THB   BIO   GBANDK   DE   LA   PAMPANQA. 

The  river  Grande  de  la  Pampanga  has  its  source  in  several  rivers 
which  drain  the  waters  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Southern  Cai-a- 
ballos  range,  in  mountains  L^sig  and  Mingolit,  and  therefore  on  the 
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opposite  slope  to  that  of  the  river  M^:at,  which,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
belonffs  to  the  Imsiii  of  the  river  Grande  de  Oagayan.  Its  ^aeral 
direction  ia  from  north  to  south,  and  it  fiowa  through  the  provinces  of 
Nueva  Ecija  and  Pampanra.  In  the  tirst  part  of  its  course  and  before 
receiving,  near  Arayat.  the  river  Ohico  de  la  Pampanga.  it  waters  the 
boundartea  of  Bongalwn,  Santos,  Cabanatuan,  Jaen,  San  Isidro,  and 
Cabiao,  all  in  Nueva  J^ija.  From  Aravat  it  turns  toward  the  east, 
and,  passing  near  the  shores  of  Liake  Oandaba,  it  continues  through 
San  Luis,  San  Simon,  and  Calumpit,  always  toward  the  aouth,  until, 
having  divided  into  numerous  branches,  it  forms  a  complicated  net- 
work of  channels  and  marshps,  which  empty  their  waters  into  Manila 


The  river  Ohico  de  la  Pampanga  rises  in  Ijake  Canaron,  province  of 
Tarlac,  and,  taking  a  southeast  course  between  the  boundaries  of  Nueva 
Ecija,  Tarlac,  and  Pampanga,  after  having  fertilized  the  boundaries  of 
La  Paz  and  Zamgoza,  near  Ai-ayat,  province  of  Pampanga,  contributes 
its  waters  to  the  voluminous  river  which  from  said  confluence  to  its 
mouth  is  properly  called  the  river  Grande  de  la  Pampanga. 


The  principal  tributaries  of  this  great  river  are  the  Barat,  C^lun- 
gan,  Carranglan.  Tuntumin,  Santor,  (Japan.  San  .lose,  and  Parudo. 

RIVKKS  CAUIT,    PA8I«,    HKWJl,.   AM)   IMUS. 


TheCauit  traverses  the  provinceof  Ilo<'os  Norte,  and,  passing  between 
Laoi^  and  San  Nicolas,  over  the  liar  of  its  name,  pouin  its  waters  into 
the  China  Sea,  Its  tributaries  are,  among  othei-s,  the  Gant,  the  Guisi, 
the  Baybay,  the  Pagsan,  and  the  Pagsambaran,  which  descend  from 
the  western  slopes  of  the  northern  Caraballos. 


The  Pasig,  which  Hows  out  of  the  Laguna  de  Bay  through  five 
branches  and  is  its  outlet,  empties  into  the  niagniticcnt  bay  of  Manila. 
It  has  several  tributaries,  those  which  it  receives  from  the  right  bank 
being  the  only  impoi'tant  ones,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  on 
account  of  their  great  volume  of  water,  the  Caiiita,  Grande  de  San 
Mateo,  and  San  Francisco  del  Monte.  Those  which  unite  with  it  on 
the  Jeft  bank  are  nothing  more  than  small  streams  and  creeks,  short  in 
length  and  carrying  little  water.  The  river  Pa.sig  is  the  principal 
means  of  communication  between  Manila  and  the  mterior  of  Luzon, 
especially  between  Manila  and  the  LagunadelJay.whichisonly  18  miles 
distant.  Its  width  is  from  100  to  2,(K)0  meters,  and  its  depth  is  also 
variable,  ranging  from  a.23  to  6.13  meters. 


The  Bicol  is  the  principal  river  of  Southern  Luzon.  It  rises  on  Uie 
slopes  of  Mount  Isarog.  province  of  Ambtw  Camarines,  and  flows 
toward  the  southwest,  dividing  into  two  branches,  the  smaller  one  takii^ 
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asouthcastcrii  cuui'sg  until  it  oiiiptU;r<  into  the  lakeof  Ilato,  while  the  main 
hi-ant^h  follows  a  Houthwentern  dire^^tion,  and,  passing  through  Nueva 
Cacercs,  San  Niwila-s,  and  Panon,  empties,  after  a  course  of  ITS  kilo- 
metoi-H,  through  iUi  mouth  at  Cabusan,  into  the  bay  of  San  Miguel. 
Jta  tributaries  on  the  left  bank  rise  in  the  Colani  Mountains  and  in 
Mount  Amtig.  This  river  forms,  with  the  Quinali  and  the  Lipocot,  the 
basi.'f  of  the  hydrography  of  the  province,  and  is  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  geology  of  Ambos  Camannes. 


The  Imus   also  deserves  snceial   mention  l)ecause  it  empties  into 
Manila  Bay,  and  it  i.s  navigable  up  to  the  town  which  gave  it  its  name. 


The  rivera  of  the  eoaat  are  of  little  importance.  Those  which  rise 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madrc  pour  their  waters  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  the  DegoUirin,  m  Isaliela;  the  Casignan, 
which  empties  into  the  Imy  of  Baler,  district  of  Principe;  the  Kaler. 
which  han  several  tributai-ies  (the  princiiml  ones  l>eing  the  Dicaniti,  the 
Dimanalepe,  the  Malanis,  the  Diniunnglan,  and  the  C'aliselan),  empties 
into  the  bay  of  the  same  name;  the  Tlwnan  runs  into  the  cove  of  Din- 

Sla;  the  Taborgon,  into  the  cove  of  Sogod;  the  Cabibijan  and  the 
lalninga,  into  the  l)ay  of  Namiy;  tlie  Siniol  and  the  Timuragat,  into 
the  bay  of  San  Miguel;  the  Malat^uingand  the  Hog,  which  descend 
from  SloHnt  Malarayat,  into  the  bay  of  Tayabas;  the  liatangas,  formed 
by  the  Tabla,  and  others  which  empty  into  the  bay  of  Batangas. 

t,AKK8  OF   BAY   AND  BOMBOV. 


The  lake  of  Bay,  situated  between  the  i)rovinccs  of  Manila,  Morong, 
Ca\ite,  and  I.iaguna,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  in  the  island 
of  liuzon.  It  is  some  200  kilometers  in  cinnmi  fere  nee,  with  an  island 
in  the  Cfsntcr  called  Talim.  which  forms  the  sti-ait  of  Quinubulusan, 
l>esidcs  several  other  small  islamls.  such  a-s  those  cailled  Pulo  Insan, 
Pulo  Olgipan,  Pulo  Calamha,  and  ]'nlo  Bay,  On  the  north  there  are 
three  gulfs  and  two  peninsulas,  and  on  itw  sAores  are  found  the  capitals 
Morong  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Ijiguna.  It  communicates  with  Manila 
Bay  through  tlie  Pasig  Uiver,  ana  it  i-eceives  the  waters  of  15  rivers. 
It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  small  sea  of  fresh  water,  and  among 
the  tish  caught  m  it  those  called  "corvinas'"  (a  kind  of  conger)  are 
celebrated. 

BOMBON    <>ll   TAAL. 

The  lake  of  Taal  or  liomlxm,  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 

Erovince  of  Babingas,  is  second  in  importance  among  the  lakes  of 
uzon.  It  has  a  perimeter  of  I'M)  kilometers,  ai)proximately,  its 
diametci's  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  being,  respec- 
tively, 28  and  20  kilometers.  It  comnnmicates  with  the  sea  through 
the  river  Pansipit,  which  has  a  very  slight  inclination,  and  this  clearly 
proves  that  there  is  very  little  difference  Iwtweeii  the  level  of  the  lake 
and  the  .sejv  level.  In  spite  of  its  small  size  the  depth  of  this  lake  is 
quite  considerable,  measuring  iis  mucli  us  1011  fathoms  at  n^very  short 
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dytance  from  the  shore  in  »orae  places,  as  bau  been  proved  by  various 
aoundin^  taken  in  it.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  the  volcano  of  Taal,  which 
we  mentioned  in  the  Treatise  on  Orography,  Chapt«r  III,  page  -tSii. 

OTHBB   NOTKWOKTHY    LAKES. 

Besides  those  of  Bay  and  Bombon,  there  are  al^o  worthy  of  mention, 
in  the  territory  of  Luzon.  tho»e  of  Candatu  and  Oanaren,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Pampanga;  that  of  Hagonoy,  in  Bulaean;  that  of  Mangabol, 
between  the  towns  of  Pflniqui  and  Bayambang,  in  the  provint-e  of  Tar- 
tac,  more  than  25  kilometers  in  circumference;  that  of  Cagayan,  in 
the  northeastern  region  of  the  province  of  that  name,  with  a  length  of 
16  kilometers  by  11  in  width;  that  of  Talavera,  in  Nueva  Ecija,  with 
a  perimeter  of  iJ2  kilometers;  that  of  Paoay  or  Danum,  10  meters 
deep  and  more  than  10  kilometers  in  extent,  m  the  province  of  Ilocos 
Norte;  the  lake  Bato,  among  whose  tributaries  are  found  the  rivers 
Bicol,  Naga,  Libon,  and  others,  which  irrigate  it;*  surroundings,  a 
deep  lake,  very  rich  in  fish;  that  of  Buhi,  large  and  beautiful,  whence 
start  several  rivers,  among  them  the  important  one  which  takes  itw 
name,  and  that  of  Baao,  no  le^s  extensive,  all  of  them  belonging  to 
the  provintre  of  Ambos  Camarine*. 

ISLANIW  AHJACENT  TO  LUZON. 
aONDOBO. 


According  to  the  Official  Guide  of  the  Philippines  more  than  sixty 
rivers  in  the  island  of  Mindoroare  known,  and  there  must  be  many 
more  in  the  interior  that  have  not  yet  been  explored.  Among  the 
former  the  principal  ones  are  the  Malaylav,  netween  Bacoo  and 
8ubaan|;;  the  Nabuluan,  Maga^auangtubig,  Kavotas,  Naujan,  Pola, 
Maoaulit,  Bansod,  Masaguisi,  and  Bongalton,  In'tween  Pola  and  Ticlin; 
the  Basig,  BmnbiLsan,  and  Manjao,  netween  TicUn  and  Bulalacau; 
the  Ijanibangan,  in  Mangarin;  the  Paglmjan,  which  empties  into  thp 
Iiav  of  Paluan,  and  the  Tabinay.  in  Puerto  (lalera. 

The  Santo  Tomas.  Maasini  Arnay.  Santa  (Iruz,  and  Mambuino 
should  also  l)e  cited. 


This  lake  is  located  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  island.  It  is  some 
25  kilometerx  in  circumference,  and  the  river  Naujan  flows  from  it 
and,  passing  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  south,  runs  directly 
into  the  sea. 


Of  all  the  ri^-ers  of  this  island  only  the  Lauang.  the  Asid,  and  the 
Guinotaban  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  tii-st  descends  from 
the  mountains  of  Ba^siml)ahan  and  runs  from  south  to  north  to  itM 
moutbin  theiKirtof  Barrei-a.  The  second  comes  down  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  same  mountains,  takes  a  conti-arv  course,  and  entuj  in 
the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  third  is  iiuportaut  only  on  accoutit  of 
the  auriferous  sands  which  it  brings  down  with  it. 
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Among  ibsHitiallrivcrHtbc  pi'mcipul  ones  are  the  HimotoandSina^o, 
which  empty  on  the  fawt  toant,  and  the  Batoo,  which  empties  on  the 
south  coa^t,  near  the  tuwn  of  the  »atue  name,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
longeist  and  the  one  which  has  tlie  mo8t  water  of  all. 


The  rivers  Upala  and  Bonleo  and  several  other  less  i 
descend  from  the  central  mountains  of  the  island. 

BISAYAS  ISLANDS. 


Three  great  rivers,  which  may  well  be  called  of  the  first  order,  con- 
stitute the  drainage  system  of  Fanay.  They  are  the  Panay,  Jalaur, 
and  Aclan.  There  are  other  less  important  ones,  among  whii^h  the 
most  prominent  are  the  Saliig,  the  Ibajay,  and  the  Sibalon, 


The  Panay,  which  is  the  principal  one,  risen  in  the  northeru  slopes 
of  Mount  Baloy,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Treatise  on  Orography, 
constitutes  the  dividing  line  between  the  provinces  of  Capiz,  Antique, 
and  Iloilo.  From  its  source  the  Panay  takes  the  direction  from  east 
to  west  as  far  as  Capas,  whence,  with  numerous  and  marked  windings, 
it  turns  toward  the  southeast,  irrigates  the  boundary  of  Dumalag,  and 
before  reaching  the  boundary  of  Cuart^-ro  its  volume  is  augmented 
with  the  waters  of  the  Rabbarad,  with  numerous  tributaries,  and  turn- 
ing toward  the  south  it  pusses  through  Dao,  and  receives  two  large 
tributaries,  the  Mambusao  and  the  Alayon,  which  so  increase  its 
volume  that  from  Panttan  to  its  mouth  it  attains  an  approximate 
width  of  100  meters.  After  the  Mayon  joins  it  it  turns  toward  the 
north,  waters  the  territories  of  Panitan  an<l  Ixictugan,  and  divides 
near  Agbangltang  into  two  branches,  the  main  one  of  which,  flowing 
toward  the  east,  passes  thi-ouirh  the  town  of  Panay,  and  empties  intii 
the  sea  by  three  main  mouths,  called  Jumulao,  Paua.  and  (iuibuangan- 
Daco,  while  the  other  takes  a  course  fmm  s<»uth  to  north  until  it  ^aiii 
divides  into  two  forks  in  the  ward  of  Sinsusud.  one  of  the  two  branches 
taking  tlie  name  of  the  river  liiuiieaa,  and  lH<ing  lost  in  the  marshes  of 
the  mouth  <.iuibuangan-I)a«o,  and  the  other  <-ontinuing  as  far  asCapiz, 
capital  of  the  provincial  district,  whence  it  takes  the  general  course  of 
west^ northwest,  and  empties  into  the  gulf  which  is  formed  south  of 
Point  Nipa. 

The .lalauralso rises  in  Mount  Baloy,  receives  innunicral>le although 
small  tributaries  on  tmtb  sides,  and  takes  its  course  toward  the  south- 
cast.  In  Aiihunan  the  river  of  this  name  joins  it.  It  turns  toward 
the  southeast,  waters  the  (wnfines  of  Calino  and  Passi,  where  the 
Lamunang  unites  with  it,  a  river  with  a  considerable  volume  of  water 
which  it  gathers  from  many  affluents,  the  principal  one  l»eing  the 
Maliao.  It  waters  the  confines  of  San  Enrique,  on  the  south,  and  not 
very  far  from  Duenas  i-eceives  the  wat^-rs  of  the  Uliuii,  formed  by 
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uiiiiiy  aSlueiitH  from  the  main  mountain  ran^,  and  continues  in  a  south- 
ea.tt  direction  a»  far  as  Dingle,  talcing  in  this  townslup  a  i^outherly 
coui-se.  In  Jalaur  it  increases  its  volmne  of  wat^r  with  the  Al»angay 
and  the  Suasue,  from  tlic  same  .source  aj*  the  Lilian,  and  waters  the 
boundaries  of  Pototan  and  Barotac  Nuevo  on  the  south,  and  having 
i-eceived  the  waters  of  the  Janipaan  it  empties  at  Colongcolong  into 
the  strait  of  Iloilo. 


The  Aclan  has  the  same  source  as  the  Panay,  hut  not  the  same  direc- 
tion, which  is  from  soutn  to  north  with  few  windings.  It  receives  its 
main  tributaries  on  the  left  from  the  wastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
the  main  range,  travei'ses  Libacao,  Madalag,  ana  Malinao,  irrigates  the 
houndary  of  Calivo,  and  in  Oamansi,  near  tlie  northern  coast,  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  forming  the  little  island  of  Bacao.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Dalagnan,  Cabarsana,  Dumalaylay,  Tingbaban, 
Bulabot,  and  Malinao,  on  the  left  bank.  Those  on  the  right  bank  are 
less  important,  among  them  the  Manicaa  and  the  Pangpangon,  which 
has  several  tributaries,  and  the  Oalani-an. 


The  Salug,  proceeding  from  a  depression  in  the  ejistern  alopeM  of 
mounts  Llorente  and  Inaman  of  the  main  mountain  range,  follows  a 
course  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  waters  the  boundaries  of 
Mnasin,  Cabatuan,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Pavia,  where  the  Agauan  unites 
with  it,  until  near  Iloilo,  where  it  empties. 

It  is  some  tiO  kilometers  long  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Titong, 
which  also  rises  in  the  eastern  valleys  of  Mount  Inaman  and  in  the 
opposite  ones  of  Tiratid,  and  after  a  course  of  22  kilometers  empties 
into  the  Salug  by  its  right  bank,  near  Maasin.  The  Agauan  descends 
from  Mount  Tigumn  in  an  easterly  course  and  lower  down  changes  its 
dii-ection  toward  the  south,  and,  flowing  through  the  town  of  San 
Miguel,  twists  toward  the  vtmt,  where,  after  a  t^urse  of  some  52  kilo- 
metei-s,  it  empties  into  the  ri\'er  Salug,  also  by  the  right  bank,  near 
pavia. 

The  Ibajay  has  its  source  among  the  Toctocon  and  Saniwico  moun- 
tains, at  a  considerable  height,  and  descends  toward  the  n<irthwcst, 
with  many  turnings,  until  it  reaches  its  confluence  with  the  tiarot.  It 
has  many  tributaries,  among  whi<-h  may  l>e  named  the  rivers  Dalanao 
and  Garot.  The  ilarot,  which  is  the  most  notable,  rises  on  the  north- 
ern slope  of  Mount  Panancaimn,  in  the  district  of  Antique. 


The  Silffllon,  which  descends  from  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Llo- 
rente, on  the  opposite  side  to  the  river  Stiliig,  follows  a  coui-se  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  passes  through  Han  Iteniigio,  and  fertilizing 
the  boundaries  of  Sibalon  and  San  Pedro,  near  this  town,  pours  its 
waters  into  the  sea  by  the  western  coast.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Tancday,  Maninila,  which  is  formed  by  the  Dungaron  and  Maliao, 
the  Uana^'an  and  the  Tigpuluan.  The  latter,  which  has  the  greatest 
volume  of  water,  unit<'s  with  it  in  the  town  of  Siljalon.         , ,  , 
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Finally,  although  not  so  important  as  the  preceding,  there  lire, 
however,  several  rivers  in  the  central  region  worth  raentioning,  regard- 
ing which  Don  Enrique  Abella,  in  his  Bescripcidn  Fisica  ae  l^nay 
(physical  description  of  Panay),  says  the  following: 

"The  rivers  Timagboc,  Uyungan,  Sinaragan,  Bacaiian,  Bayonan, 
Tiolafl,  Lanigan,  and  Hibog,  whicn  empty  on  the  south,  and  those  of 
Tagalan.  Jalo,  Habalili,  and  Ibisan,  which  empty  on  the  north  of  the 
island,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  very  notable.  In  the  western  region, 
to  the  north  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Sibalon,  there  are  three  others 
which  almost  attain  the  same  size,  namely,  the  rivei-s  Cangaranan, 
Faliimn.  and  Balanas,  and  they  are  the  ones  which,  on  account  of  their 
importance,  should  be  classed  next  to  the  Sibalon.  Then  to,  the  north 
and  south  of  these  four  most  noteworthy  streams  in  Antique,  there  are 
other  rivers,  which  decrease  in  size  as  the  distance  from  the  foimer 
increa.'ws.  Among  them  should  be  mentioned,  on  the  north,  the  Cai- 
mnian,  locatedbetweenDalanasand  Faliuan,  theTibiao,  the  Bacon,  the 
Hacalan,  and  the  Ipavog,  and  on  the  south,  the  Antique,  the  Asluman, 
and  the  Dao.  In  tlie  eastern  region  the  most  notable  rivers  are: 
Ratantian,  Bangun,  and  Pamian  or  Estancia,  which  flow  through  the 
plain  of  Balasan  and  Quiasan,  and  which  empty  into  the  sea  through 
great  salt  lakes  of  great  depth  up  to  the  bars;  the  Bunglas  and  iti 
numerous  tributaries  from  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sara  and  Ajuy;  the 
^rotac  Viejo,  on  whose  banks  auriferous  exploitations  have  been 
made,  and  the  Aglicaigan,  which  empties  into  Banatc." 

NEtiRW. 

The  principal  rlvoi-s  of  this  island  are  those  which  empty  on  the  west 
coast,  tne  Ginigaran,  Himainaylan,  and  llog  being  the  ma-^t  prominent. 
The  Danao,  200  meters  wide  and  15  deep,  which  flows  from  west  to 
cast  l>ctwecn  Calatrava  and  Escalante,  and  the  Marinas,  800  meters 
wide  and  20  deep,  its  great  branch,  called  the  Tanao,  being  noteworthy, 
empty  on  the  north  coast.  Other  minor  rivers  are  the  Bunglas,  Cadiz 
Nuevo,  Manapla,  Toreno,  Talabe,  Mandalagan,  Siluban,  Macaribao, 
Marianas,  Pontcvedra,  Siaton,  San  Enrique,  and  some  others. 

CEBU. 

The  rivers  of  this  island  are  of  little  importance,  because  they  are 
all  short,  on  account  of  the  mountain  range  which  divides  the  island 
into  two  very  narrow  parts.  The  one  which  has  the  longest  course  is 
the  Baliguigam,  which,  descending  fi-om  the  central  mountains,  flows 
with  all  the  ehai-acteristics  of  a  torrent  toward  the  northeast,  until, 
after  crossing  an  extensive  zone  of  calcjireous  lands,  it  empties  into  the 
sea  through  a  channel  300  meters  wide.  The  Cotcot,  belonging  to  the 
same  eastern  slope,  is  almost  as  large,  and  likewise  resemble,s  a  torrent. 
Located  to  the  south  of  the  preceding  on  the  same  slope  ia  the  longer 
river  of  Mananga.  In  conclusion,  there  are  worthy  of  special  mention 
the  Danao,  which  descends  from  Mount  Mangilao  and  runs  to  the 
north  of  the  Cotcot;  the  Alpaco,  Minaga,  Carcar,  Catmon,  Bao,  and 
some  others. 
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SAMAK. 

The  majority  of  the  tributaries  of  the  principal  rivers  of  this  island 
are  unknown,  liecause  its  cttntrul  part  in  so  rugged  and  therefore  its 
interior  hydix^raphy  unfamiliar.  The  main  rivers,  which  fertilize  it 
in  various  directions,  are  the  Oras,  which,  starting  from  the  extreme 
north  of  thccentralmountainrange,  Sows  at  first  toward  the  southeast, 
and  then  to  the  east,  pouring  its  waters  into  the  bay  of  Uguis,  on  the 
Pacific,  having  traversed  some  57  kilometers;  the  Buribao,  which,  ris- 
ing in  the  same  mountains,  soon  turns  toward  the  east,  emptying  on 
the  same  coast  as  the  preceding;  the  Vlut,  which  starts  from  the  cen- 
tral range,  takes  its  course  toward  the  northeast,  then  deviates  to  the 
east,  and,  after  a  course  of  some  ^5  kilometers,  ends  in  the  Pacific; 
the  Laguan,  which  ha^  it»  source  on  the  same  central  divide,  flows  con- 
stantly toward  the  north,  pa^jses  through  Catubig,  and  drains  into  the 
bay  of  the  same  name;  the  Bato,  which  originates  from  the  northern 
slopes  of  mounts  Salta  and  Sangley,  and  flows  in  a  n<)rth-northcast 
diret^tion,  eiuptying  on  the  north  coast,  near  the  bay  of  I^aguan;  the 
Timonini,  with  the  same  sourceand  running  parallel  to  the  Bato.  Other 
less  important  rivers  are  the  Antiyao,  Itaj*ey,  Balangiga,  Opong,  Pag- 
babangunan,  Calbayog,  and  B^ajon,  which,  with  many  others,  water 
the  fertile  plains  and  thick  forests  of  this  island. 

Besides,  the  island  uf  tSamar  has  four  large  lakes,  viz,  8omotoc, 
Calbiga,  Ganoy,  and  ISampinit,  among  whii^h  that  of  Calbiga  is  remark- 
able for  its  extensive  borders,  all  of  rock,  which  make  it  resemble  a 
great  boiler, 

LEYTK. 

The  chief  rivers  of  this  island  empty  on  the  eastern  coast  into  the 
Pacific.  Among  them  are  Dao,  or  Burauen,  which  comes  from  the 
central  mountams,  flows  toward  the  east,  and  empties  into  the  sea  a 
little  below  Dulag;  the  Binahaan,  which  proceeds  from  lake  Amandi- 
uing,passingt«  the  north  of  the  town  Dagami;  the  Palo,  which,  formed 
by  the  Dapdap  and  other  tributaries,  empties  into  the  bay  of  San  Pedro 
y  San  Pablo,  and  the  Bito,  which  origmates  in  the  late  of  its  name 
and  ends  a  little  above  Abuyog,  The  Maasim,  proceeding  from  the 
mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  runs  some  -Hi  kilometers 
from  northeast  to  southwest  and,  bathing  the  boundary  of  Maasin, 
ends  at  point  Gigantigan  on  the  south  coast.  The  Leyte  empties  on 
the  nortn  (»>ast.  It  originates  in  a  lake  located  to  the  west  of  Jaro, 
flows  from  south  to  nortn,  and  ends  near  the  town  of  its  name.  Other 
smaller  rivers  are  the  Bao.  Tanauan,  Malburay,  Cabayungan,  Oaloan, 
Cauliling,  Masayac,  Baj'ongbong,  Cabalasan,  Panilahan,  Bayoc,  Bulac, 
Mantitinao,  Anilao,  and  Mansanga. 

Lake  Bito  is  of  considerable  extent  and  depth,  especially  during  the 
rainy  season,  when  it  attains  a  circumference  of  more  than  30  kilome- 
ters. Lake  Jaro  has  a  circumference  of  25  kilometers  and  communi- 
cates with  the  .sea  through  the  river  Leyte,  which  empties  into  the 
port  of  the  same  name. 

Among  the  notable  lakes  are  Aslum,  5.oT  kilometers  long  by  1.39 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  15  fathoms;  Cabalian,  which  measures  2.86  kilo- 
meters; Polo.  3  kilometers  long  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  500 
meters  wide  from  north  to  south. 
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In  spite  of  its  small  extent  the  isUnd  of  Bohol  contains  a  number  of 
rivei-H,  altbough  all  are  abort  and  are  dry  after  the  rainy  uea^on  is 
over.  Those  that  deserve  special  mention  arc  the  Maaain,  Muguid, 
Manaba,  Napo,  Gulayan,  Cabidian,  Lagumay,  8oca-ViIar,  Fragata, 
Taginting,  and  Inabanga. 

SIBUYAN. 

There  are  three  principal  rivers  in  Sibuyan,  the  Mabolog,  which 
rises  in  the  highest  peak,  located  in  the  center  of  the  islaod;  the  Cam- 
bulayan,  which  has  its  source  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  peak  of 
Sibuyan  and  empties  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  Point  Cambulayan;  the  Nailog,  which  has  its  source 
half  way  up  the  peak  of  the  same  name. 

MINDANAO. 
BASIN   OV   THE    RIO   OIUNDK,  OR   PU1^N(»UI. 

The  river  (Jrande,  or  Pulangui,  deserves  the  first  plai^  in  the  hydrog- 
raphy not  only  of  Mindanao,  but  also  of  the  whole  archipel^^,  on 
account  of  its  volume  of  water  and  it»  length.  This  large  river  rises 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  Sobrac  and  Quimanquil  of  the 
central -western  range  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  centra-eastern 
range  in  the  noiiheast  part  of  the  island,  in  the  district  of  Misamis, 
and  at  a  height  of  approximately  l,500imeters  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  descends  by  successive  falls  over  the  broken  landings  from 
which  said  ranges  resemble  a  stairway;  it  flows  among  enormous  rocks 
helped  up  in  its  bed  toward  the  south  until  after  a  course  of  80  kilo- 
meters it  joins  the  Tigua  on  its  left  liank.  Then  it  turns  toward  the 
west,  passes  near  Linabao,  waters  the  boundaries  of  Sevilla  (Mailag), 
at  the  same  time  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Sauaga  and  Malupali  on 
its  right  bank,  twists  with  a  slow  and  broad  current  toward  the  south- 
east on  the  confines  of  Valencia  and  Lepanto  (Salagapon),  receives  the 
watei-8  of  the  Culaman  and,  a  little  after,  those  of  the  Marama  on  the 
same  right  bank;  again  takes  its  course  toward  the  south,  and  with 
various  windings  another  Culaman  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  not  far 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Mulita,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Mon- 
teses,  Moros,  and  Manobos.  Up  to  this  dividing  line,  about  half  of 
its  course,  it  is  called  Palangui,  and  the  remainder  to  its  mouth  is 
called  the  river  Grande,  which  is  navigable  in  a  gunboat.  From  said 
dividing  line  the  rivermakes  a  sweep  from  northeast  to  southwest,  where 
■8  found  what  was  the  military  post  of  Catituan,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
bend  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  waters  of  the  Marurugao,  the  one 
of  all  its  tributaries  which  carries  the  most  water.  After  ite  confluence 
with  the  Marurugao  it  again  turns  toward  the  south,  with  marked 
windings,  receiving  some  small  tributaries,  and  pas.ses  by  the  military 
post  of  Piquit  until  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Liguasan.  Its  vol- 
ume being  increased  by  the  waters  of  this  ereat  Uke,  it  turns  suddenly 
toward  the  northwest,  then  almost  perpendicular  to  its  general  direc- 
tion, which  is  from  south  to  north,  waters  Tinucup  or  Reina  Kegente, 
receives  several  tributaries  of  slight   importance,  and  on  re^^ing 
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Tuinbao  divides  into  two  branches,  the  lai^erof  which  past<es  througb 
Libungan,  where  the  river  Caimanet^  or  LibuDgan  joins  it,  turnj  toward 
Cotabato,  capital  of  the  dintriiTt  of  this  name,  and  with  few  deviations 
empticij  its  waters  into  the  sea  at  Illana  Bay  through  tho  smooth  and 
broad  north  mouth.  The  left  bi-anch,  which  is  somewhat  smaller,  runs 
from  Tumbao  to  Tabiran,  passes  through  Tamontace,  and  empties  into 
the  Mame  bay  by  the  south  mouth.  Between  the  two  mouths  Mount 
Timaco  is  situated.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  monkeys,  which  approach 
travelers  who  visit  its  slopes. 

During  the  course  of  some  470  kilometers,  the  last  two-thirds  of 
which  is  calm,  there  is  found  the  cascade  of  Logsocan,  near  Valencia, 
and  that  of  Sal^apon,  a  little  lower  down,  i  n  the  township  of  Lepanto. 
In  this  river  ana  in  most  of  its  tributaries  there  are  a  great  many  alli- 
gators, or,  more  propeily  speaking,  crocodiles. 

The  tributaries  which  pour  their  waters  into  this  powerful  river  on 
both  sides  are  very  numerous,  the  most  important  on  the  right  bank 
being  the  Sauaga,  Malupali,  Mulita,  Marurugao,  and  Tigua,  and  on 
the  left  the  Culaman  and  the  Cabacan. 


The  Sau^a  rises  on  the  east**rn  slopes  of  the  Quitangl^  t^nge, 
within  the  boundary  of  Calasungay,  on  the  divide  of  the  waters  of  Uie 
basins  of  the  Pulangui  and  the  Tagoloan.  Leaping  by  great  rocks  in 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  channel,  from  Calasungav  its  course  is  toward 
the  southeast,  with  several  marked  t>ends,  until  it  reaches  Oroquieta 
or  Balaybalay.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction  it  irrigates  the 
1  after  joining  with  the  Malupali  contributes 


boun<lary  of  Linabo,  and  aftei-  joi      „ 
its  waters  to  the  Palangui  near  Sevilla. 


MALUPALI. 


The  Malupali  orignate^  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  Quitanglag  and 
in  the  ea.stern  slopes  of  the  Calutangan,  in  the  divide  of  the  waters  of 
the  Palangui  and  the  Oagayan.  At  first  it  follows  a  southeast  course, 
and  in  Covadonga  or  Alanip,  where  the  river  of  this  name  joins  it.  it 
changes  its  direction  toward  the  east,  and  near  Sevilla  unites  with  the 
Sauaga,  as  has  been  said,  and  empties  into  the  Gi-ande  River. 


MARURUGAO, 


The  Marurugao  is  the  most  voluminous  of  the  affluents  of  the  Palan- 
gui. It  descends  from  the  weat<!rn  slopes  of  thePinangayonan,  follows 
a  direction  from  northwcj^t  to  northea.st,  with  few  deviations  in  its 
whole  course,  which  is  sometimes  rapid  and  among  rocks  and  at  others 
quiet,  and  passing  through  several  settlements  of  Moros  empties  ita 
waters  into  the  Rio  (irande  at  Duinala.sag,  along.side  of  Mount  Tinip- 
til>an.  It  receives,  in  its  course  of  some  70  kilometers,  the  Malitbog, 
Piratan,  Lalayan,  and  other  smaller  streams. 


The  Mulita  is  formed  from  the  waters  that  rush  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mount  Dagumban.  It  flows  through  a  small  plain,  and  with 
a  course  toward  the  east  passes  below  Mount  Colcol,  whence,  receiving 
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on  its  left  bank  the  river  LuiQagui^,  it  travcrwes  the  southern  slope  of 
PaTiitwican,  soou  after  uniting  with  the  Palangui.  Its  length  is  some 
40  kilometers.  Its  confluence  is  the  division  between  the  Monteso^s, 
Manotxts,  and  Moi-os.  The  Montescs  inhabit  the  northeaj^t,  the  Manobos 
the  northwest,  and  the  Moros  extend  toward  the  south. 


The  Tigua  has  its  source  in  the  central-eastern  range,  follows  a 
direction  from  southeast  to  northwest,  through  a  broken  country 
inhabited  by  Manolws,  and  after  a  short  course  empties  into  the 
Palangui,  a  little  lower  down  than  the  Bubunanan,  a  small  tributary 
on  the  right  of  the  same. 

CDLAMAN. 

Tlie  Culaman  rises  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  central-eastern  range, 
takes  an  opposite  direction  to  the  preceding  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, and  after  a  short  course  empties  into  the  Pulangui,  a  little 
higher  up  than  the  Mulita,  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  front  of  Mount 
Panicsican. 


The  Cabacan  rises  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Apo,  receives  tributa- 
ries from  the  north  and  south,  such  na  Bacat,  Balanan,  Maleput,  and 
Malebol,  and  with  considerable  volume  of  water  empties  mto  the 
Palangui,  near  Catituan. 

BASIN   OF  THE   A0U8AN. 

The  Agusan  is  the  second  i-iver  of  Mindanao  and  the  third  in  the 
whole  archipelago  because  of  its  length  and  volume  of  water.  Its 
basin  is  formed  by  the  main  mountain  ranges  of  the  island,  almost 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  it  is  fed  by  numerous  tributaries,  some  of 
them  with  considerable  volume  of  water.  This  river  rises  to  the  east 
of  the  bay  of  Davao  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  mountains  Tapao, 
Tagdalit,  and  Campulili,  of  the  eastern  mountain  range.  It»  general 
direction  is  from  south-southeast  to  north-northwest,  a  course  which 
is  parallel  to  the  two  mounttiin  ranges  between  which  it  runs,  and 
which  ends  in  the  Iwv  of  Butuan,  near  the  town  of  this  name.  From 
its  source  it  passes  through  Compostela,  Moncayo,  Jativa,  and  Patro- 
cinio,  settlements  of  Christianized  Manobos.  In  the  first  partof  its 
course  it  receives  vaiious  siiiall  tributaries,  the  principal  one  among 
them  being  the  Manat,  which  joins  it  at  Moncayo.  At  Patrocinio 
it  turns  towai-d  the  west,  passes  through  Veruela,  makes  a  curve 
toward  the  east,  and  at  the  extreme  of  the  bend,  near  Clavijo,  the 
Ihanan  empties  it^  waters  into  it  on  the  left  bank,  and  it  forms  the 
lakes  Cadagun,  Dagun,  and  Sinanat,  the  Humayan  uniting  with  iton 
its  left  bank.  A  little  below  the  last  lake  the  Gilxin  pours  ite  abun- 
dant waters  into  it  from  the  right  iMink.  The  Agusan,  augment«d  by 
the  Gibon,  inclines  a  little  toward  the  northwest,  passes  through  Tala- 
cogon,  San  Luis.  Guadalupe,  and  San  Kstanislao,  where  it  makes  many 
turns,  and  a  little  lower  down,  on  the  left  bank,  the  Lubang  empties 
into  it,  which  river  rises  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  and  at  half  a  day's  journey  farther  on  it  makes  a  sweep, 
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and  the  Ujut  empties  into  it  on  the  same  bank  m  the  preeeding  triba* 
tary,  opposite  Esperanza.  From  Esperanza  to  its  mouth  in  Bay 
Butuan  the  Agusan  follows  a  south -southeast  to  north-northwest 
course,  with  fewer  winding  than  in  its  middle  course,  passes  by 
Nievcs,  and,  having  ret'^ived  the  waters  of  the  Bugubas  on  the  left 
bank,  waters  the  townships  of  Amparo  and  Butuan.  After  a  course 
of  403  kilometers  it  empties,  not  far  from  said  town,  into  the  bay  of 
Butuan.  In  its  course  there  are  several  widenings  of  the  channel  that 
resemble  lakes  and  that  prevent  passage  along  its  banks. 

The  tributaries  of  this  river  are  very  numerous,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Palangui,  and  some  of  them  have  considerable  volume  of  water. 
The  principal  one.-j  on  the  right  bank  are  Simulao  and  Gibon,  and  od 
the  left,  Ihanau,  Humayan,  Arganan,  and  Ujut. 


The  Simulao  rises  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  eastern  mountain 
range,  on  the  side  opposite  to  Bislig.  Very  turbulent  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  augmented  with  several  tributaries,  such  as  the  Miaga, 
Bayayan,  Bunanan,  after  watering  the  villages  of  San  Isidro,  Tudeia, 
and  Trento,  it  reaches  San  Jose  with  a  direction  from  southeast  to 
northwest.  At  this  village  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which, 
turning  toward  the  west,  subdivides  into  two  branches,  which  after  a 
short  course  join  the  Agusao,  while  the  oth«r  continues  its  course 
toward  the  northwest,  and  a  little  below  the  lakes  also  empties  into 
the  Agusan. 

GIBON. 

The  tiibon  ia  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Agusan,  and  descends  from 
the  same  range  as  the  preceding  one,  gathermg  the  waters  from  the 
western  slopes  of  Mount  Diuata,  on  the  side  opposite  Jinatuan.  Its 
general  direction  is  from  northeast  to  southwest.  It  crosses  Navas 
and  Pi'osperidad,  continues  in  the  same  course  to  Borbon,  where  it 
describes  a  very  marked  curve  toward  the  southeast,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  same  it  receives  the  watei-s  of  the  Suribao,  of  considerable 
volume,  which  passes  through  Novele,  and  together,  taking  a  westerly 
direction,  they  empty  a  little  below  the  Simulao  into  the  Agusan,  after 
a  course  of  more  tiiau  l^U  kilometers. 


The  Ihanaii  Hows  with  many  windings  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
<-entinl  eastern  i-ange  and  i-eccives  many  tributaries  in  a  very  broken 
country,  such  as  the  Anahanan,Tignaunan,  Sampinit,  and  others.  Its 
course  is  from  southwest  to  northeast  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the 
Sampinit,  where  it  turns  to  the  east  and,  passing  through  Gracia, 
empties  into  the  Agusan  a  little  lower  down. 

HUMAYAN. 

The  Humayan  has  its  origin  in  the  same  range  as  the  preceding 
river,  but  more  toward  the  north.  Its  direction  is  from  west  to  east, 
with  a  great  many  large  <^urves.  It  receives  the  waters  of  many  trib- 
utaries on  Ixith  sides,  passes  through  Loreto  and,  directing  itself 
toward  the  northeast,  soon  after  cTupties  between  two  lakes.  ■  i 
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The  Arganan.  although  it  is  shorter  and  has  less  volume  of  water 
thau  the  preceding  rivers,  gathers  its  waters  from  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  same  range  aa  the  omer  two.  It  takes  a  direction  from  west  to 
east,  waters  the  vllla^s  of  Asuncion,  Saeunto,  and  La  Paz,  where  it 
turns  to  the  northeast  and  empties  into  the  Agusaa  at  the  same  place 
as  the  Gibon,  but  on  the  opposite  bank. 


The  Ujut  comes  from  the  same  mountain  range  as  the  preceding,  in 
a  northeast  direction.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Agsabo,  and  at 
Kemedios  the  Pusilao,  which  is  of  equal  volume,  joins  it,  after  having 
irrigated  the  boundary  of  Milagros,  and  together  they  empty  into  the 
Agusan  opposite  E^peranza. 

RIVERS   TAiJOLOAN    AND   CAGAYAN. 

After  the  rivers  which  we  have  just  described  the  T^oloan  and  the 
Cagayan,  which  empty  into  the  aea  on  the  north  coast,  are  worthy  of 
special  mention. 

The  Tagoioan  has  its  source  on  the  boundary  of  Oroquieta  (Balav- 
balay),  on  the  side  opposite  the  Palangui,  and  follows  a  course  directly 
contrary  to  the  latter,  in  a  south  southeast  to  north- northwest  direc- 
tion. Its  most  important  tributaries  are,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Quina- 
[)untun,  Dumalagui,  Amusic,  Silo,  Matibog,  and  Qfliniaya,  and,  on  the 
eft,  the  Dila,  UTugan,  Culaman,  and  the  Manguina,  proceeding  from 
Mount  Quitanglag.  After  a  course  of  some  ifO  kilometers  it  empties 
into  the  bay  of  Macajalar  at  the  town  of  its  name. 

The  Cagayan  rises  on  the  opi)osite  slopes  of  Mount  Quitangtag  and 
Mount  C^utangan,  both  belonging  to  the  centiul  western  range.  It 
follows  a  direction  parallel  to  the  T^oloan  and,  with  a  course  simUar 
to  that  of  the  latter,  pours  it  waters,  which  carry  with  them  auriferous 
sands,  into  the  same  Day  aa  the  Tagoioan.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Cocina  and  the  Tigalan. 

LESS  IMPORTANT  BIVEBS. 

Among  the  remaining  rivers  of  Mindanao  there  are  still  to  be  men- 
tioned, on  account  of  their  relative  importance,  the  following:  Oapay, 
Agus,  Sintogo,  Dapitan,  Dipolog,  Lubungan,  Davao,  Tagum,  Hijo, 
and  some  others  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Grapay  rises  near  Lake  Lanao  and  takes  the  same  direction  as 
the  Cagayan.  It  has  several  tributaries,  such  as  the  Mamanga, 
Samagon,  and  Dulama,  and  empties  into  the  bay  of  Macajalar  at  Point 
Sulauan.  Its  length  is  70  kilometers.  The  Agus  comes  from  Lake 
Lanao,  runs  from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  empties  into  the  bay  of 
Iligan.  Its  course  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  preceding  river, 
and  its  tributaries  are  of  slight  importance.  The  Sintogo  rises  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Malindang,  follows  a  course  from 
west  to  east,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Salag,  its  principal 
tributary,  empties  into  the  bay  of  Panguil.  The  Dapitan,  Dipolog, 
and  Lubungan  have  theii*  source  on  the  northern  and  western  slopes  of 
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the  above-mentione'l  Mount  Malindang,  and,  with  a  course  toward 
the  northwest,  empty  into  the  aea  near  the  towns  of  the  same  names. 
The  Davao  empties  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Its  small  tribu- 
taries rise  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Apo.  The  T^fum  ia  more  impor- 
tant, and  has  as  tributaries  the  Libagnnon  and  thehalug,who8eaffluGnts 
connect  with  those  of  the  Agusan,  which  flow  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  short  river  Hijo  ends,  aa  do  the  other  two,  in  tn©  same  bay  of 
Davao.  On  the  Pacific  coast  there  are  worthy  of  special  mention,  on 
account  of  tlieir  extent,  the  Casauman,  Manay,  and  Car^a,  which, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Tagdalit,  Campalili,  and  Tap)ao,  respectively, 
pour  their  waters  into  the  Pacific  near  tlie  towns  of  the  same  namcw. 
Near  Tago,  on  the  northern  coast,  the  river  of  the  same  name  empties. 
It  has  a  wide  mouth  and  no  mean  volume  of  water. 


The  principal  lakes  of  Mindanao  are  the  following:  Lanao  or  Mnlanao, 
Buluan,  Liguasan,  Mainit  or  Sapongan,  Linao,  and  Panguil. 


The  lake  of  Lanao  or  Malanao,  located  in  the  territory  of  the  same 
name,  is  inclosed  by  high  mountains,  which  do  not,  however,  prevent 
there  being  some  plains  between  them  and  the  lake.  It  is  divided  into 
three  principal  regions,  namely,  that  of  Bagabao,  which  includes  the 
northeastern  and  part  of  the  westein  shore;  that  of  Masco,  which 
embraces  all  the  southern  part,  and  that  of  Unoyon,  whicit  extends  to 
the  southwest.  Its  only  outlet  is  the  river  Agus,  and  in  exchange  it 
receives  on  the  southeast  the  waters  of  the  Digosan.  Its  shore."  are 
inhabited  by  hordes  of  Moros  (Mohammedans). 


Liguasan  and  Buluan  are  two  lakes  situated  between  the  Volcano 
Apo  and  the  Iroundary  of  Catabato,  which  join  and  form  but  one  lake 
during  the  niiny  season,  and  notably  increase  with  their  waters  the 
voluuie  of  the  river  (rrande. 


Mainit  or  Sapongan,  in  the  district  of  Surigao,  measures  8  miles 
from  north  to  south  and  Ij  from  east  to  west.  It  eTiipties  through  the 
river  Tubay,  with  a  rapid  descent,  into  the  bay  of  Butuan.  It  is  very 
deep  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extiuct  volcano. 


The  lake  of  Linno  forms  part  of  the  river  Agusan.     It  increases 
extraordinarily  in  circumference  as  soon  as  the  ramy  season  sets  in. 


Finally,  the  lake  of  Panguil,  in  the  tcri'itory  of  Misamis,  has  a 
length  from  north  to  south  of  7i  miles  and  from  east  to  west  of  tii 
miles  and  empties  into  the  bay  of  Misamis. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
MINERO-MBDICINAL  WATERS. 

GENERAL  IDEA  OF  PHILIPPINE  SPRINGS. 
EXISTENCE   OF   SPRINGS, 

As  we  stated  in  treating  of  Orography,  volcanic  action  has  had  such 
a  gi'eat  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  Philippine  t^oil  that  it  is 
readily  understood  that  there  must  be  in  it  a-multitude  of  minero- 
uiedicmal  springs,  as  is  in  reality  the  case,  although  many  of  them 
still  remain  unknown  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 

EXAmNATIONS    HADE. 

Before  the  year  1885  there  liad  not  yet  been  made  any  classiiication 
of  the  Philippine  springs.  In  1890  the  report  of  the  work  of  the 
first  commission  was  published  in  Madrid,  and  in  1893  that  of  the 
second  and  last.  IVom  an  attentive  reading  of  both  volumes  it  is 
inferred  that  the  physical,  chemical,  and  therapeutical  examination  of 
some  50  springs  is  tne  most  complete  and  thorough  thjit  can  be  made 
in  ft  country  in  which,  as  in  the  Philippines,  traveling  is  so  difficult 
and  laborious  on  account  of  the  absolute  lack  at  times  of  good  means 
of  communication.  Notwithstanding,  there  are  a  great  many  springs 
that  have  not  yet  been  analyzed.  We  shall  place  here  first  those 
whose  analysis  is  known,  ana  afterwards  add  the  others  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be  constituted.  The  first  are  taken  from  the  reports  of 
the  above-mentioned  commissions  and  are  indicated,  Iwcause  it  seemed 
to  us  most  convenient,  a<icording  to  the  alphabetical  oi-der  of  the 
provinces  in  which  they  are  found. 
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Besides  the  50  springs  that  have  been  analyzed,  there  are  117  more, 
well  known,  although  they  have  not  yet  been  analyzed,  which  we 
enumerate  below: 

Spring*  tehote  waUre  haee  not  yet  been  analyud. 


Province  or  Iglaud. 


THyiitMS 

Batangu 

Batangui 

Amboa  CamulnvH 
Ambiw  Camarlncfi 
Atbajr 


KftIf^\V.'.\\'.\\^'"".'^'."\'.'. 
fSs.  de  ia  punta  ^Maipada . . 
Nagpartii"- 


MttSS,;; 


BioArbonatados,  miitu. 


Saladiw.  depi^Ui  femiglno- 


Malnlt 

Taloblo.,.. 
AngBdaoan. 


nonii&daH.nAdlisK. 

:ii]fh[drlciu<. 

;1  uniradaa,  Hddiciut. 


Bufftilas  (al  Ot'Mu) ., 

Datlin  (al  ONO.) 

Daclftn  (ABin) 

Bayomboiig  (oi  la  loma) 

Bambang(AmlgulNo,l) 

Bambang  (Amigiil  No. 'J ) , 

I      (adfus  cloniradna,  HAdii-a 

Honte  Blanco  (Aiiln) '  CloruTadai<,»6ilLi;aH. 

Diln OloruiBdaa.  ii6dlca«. 

Dagol Cloturediu,  i<6dicwi. 


Baler  [lim  BnlFr  y  CaKwbLit) 

Agullar 

PanlagambAn  ICabNynn)  .... 
Fantaaambiln  (CadHvlan)  — 

Cuyapo  (oerro  Banvay) 

Sanuir  (Camabay) 

San  Uir  j  arroya  UagiiAii  I 


Cabantclii  (Callimejall 


IndanK  (Anobi>pii) 

tiuinayanean  ............ 

L1ptt(Tal6D) 

Ibo&n  (I'angBo) 

San  Juan  de  Bucboe 

Caramoan 

San  Fernando  (Malnll)  .. 

Daraca  (Budiaoj 

.  CamillB 

Albey I  LegaspriMarialiirlB),... 

Albur I  Manila  (punlaCiult) .. 

Albay '  Bu1An<lAlieuga) 

"Hndoro... 


Subaang. 

niuuiHUw..- !  NaujAn  (tut^cci  >"ni 

Mindoro BulaUcao  (DaIiin«All) 

Marinduquc Boac  (Sabang) 

Marinduque I  Qaaftn  (BuenavlaWI .. 

Marinduquc Malbug 

S4mar I  Calbftyog 


y  lalasiiiiaNalij&u) 


[Iperlcni 


iliui,aul(aladnii. 


BkarUHiatadan  i<6>llaa 


rloruruilim.  w'ldlpai'. 


:  :loiuradBa,  aOd  icaa. 
[^IciruTudae,  H6dlrati. 
[:lorurBdHa,  aOdlcaa. 
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Sprinija  irhoge  valern  have  not  yet  been  analyzed — Continued.  < 


ColblfTB 

Sllin.ir ObIWbb 

Mmar '  tiuiniii  (<.■□  laplava) . 


CalamUncM... 

(apii 

Anllque.. 


IlolJo.. 


ly  ipuntaS 

Hual  jUuuln)  . 

Dingle 

AllmodUn 

EiibungaQ 

Citiblmn  lrlol.'Hlunb<») 

Maaaplop 

Blllmn  (punu Tlnutnlayaii I  . 

Onnoc  (ctreade  Dolores) 

Banucn  (moute  To-od) 

LUUTM  jBTUBIUkn 

CAbftllan  (rloOuinMluc) 

TajcoMn  (Mabuli-Rnmero)... 

AMturiim  (AgllnHCallelites)... 

i^uu DiunaDJuc  1  Nucbmii ) , 

Negro* '  BdCfilod 

Nt-gros MuTfta  .--.,......-.,.......,. 

Nt-gron... 


FerruglnosM. 
Ferruglnoeas. 

FerruElaomn. 

ile»,HuinildricM. 


ClonirBdui,  sAdicaa. 
ClorundBK.  eM  I  cas. 
Clorundu,  aMku, 
Clorunidu,  BOdlcaa. 


ik'W  ... 


[u  Zitngom,en  1  puajcs).. 


.  HipoterTnalM.sullhldrlrH.i. 
.  HIpolenDBles.nuiriildrlcaa. 
.:  RlpolermalEa.auinildrlcaa. 


BofioT."! 


Iilndvtilqiiilor... 
iRladaKIqiillor... 
tsladcKlquljor... 
IsladaSlquJJor... 

SnrlgHO 

Cumguin  .. 


Sibiilsn  lal  XorocMel 

Slbulan  ISao  Anlonin)  .... 

Nlieva  Valencia  jUagaoAj 
Dauin  (Ii«l() 


Ilauin  (origen  del  rto  do  cMe  i 

Gulndulman  (Boboc) 

TaKbllaran  (Mult) 

r>aul»(Blligan) , 

itaD  Juan  tmonle  CondoAn)... 

■rH^V^V/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

(^batoguln , 

TuiiKBO 

.Ma1nuVMBpii™r----''-"'-"' 


Sulfarcea& 
Sulturotag. 


M)TE   ON    TliKK.Md-MIJJKKAL   Wl'KINtiS. 

From  th(i  "Meiiioriii  (Jouloj^ico-Minoni  du  las  Islaa  Filipinas"  of 
the  iii>ii»ct<>r-fr(.m>nil  of  iiiinra,  Mr.  Ontciio,  we  take  the  following: 

We  liavtt  alreaily  liricilj'  iiidicat(>'l,  in  treatJiiK  of  volcaiioee,  the  exictence  of  But- 
phuniuM  th(>niiui.f|)riiip'  in  the  wttlementa  of  M^nn^n  and  BuffUJati  in  the  district 
of  I«ptutlu.  Ill  till'  iliMaiK-i!  whieh  )<c|>aralfH  the  Hett lenient  of  Masangan  from  that 
of  A<!uai,  thcrt^  arv  a  iiiuiUtude  uf  Jetfl  of  Hulphurous  water  with  a  DtronK  emell 
of  rotten  etqcx  an<l  witli  teiii|ii'ratur<<H  varyinn  from  16°  to  50°  ('.  One  oi  these 
Hpringe  m  reniBrkabk-,  bM-aUHt:  it  tlirowH  oiit  almost  constantly  a  great  quantitv  of 
ulack  mud,  which  lion  tlivSHnieoiloraii  tlie  waters,  and  of  the  compoMtion  of  which 
we  are  itniorant.  Id  tliu  iiroxiinity  of  all  these  B|irinfn  a  great  quantity  of  Rutphur 
has  iMieii  de[HiHitMl,  wliii-h  on  aix-ount  of  teing  of  no  use  there,  no  one  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  exploit.  Fnmi  Aciml  one  can  )fo  to  Amiilimay,  5  leases  distant,  by  a 
good  and  plca^wtit  road,  paifi-in;;  by  the  settlements  of  Lutaji  and  Cabayan,  nol«d  for 
their  agricullural  wealth  and  tiwheries,  and  from  the  latter  point  Buguias  may  be 
reached  by  fullowinc  the  itmnie  of  the  river  Agno,  which  muet  be  crossed  many 
times  in  the  short  diiilHiice  of  half  a  league  whii'li  separates  the  two  towns.  The 
village  of  Buguias  is  localeil  on  the  side  of  the  moimtajn,  in  which  the  springs  appear 
at  a  very  short  <lislaniv  from  it  and  a  little  higher  up.  The  water  from  the  37  jets 
which  appear  within  a  very  sliort  illslance  is  very  salt  aud  of  Huch  a  high  l«ropera- 
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ture  that  the  akin  can  nut  stand  it  more  than  two  or  three  ttecoiulH.  From  these 
wateni  the  nativue  extract  the  Hrnall  quaotity  of  common  ealt  they  need  for 
coneumption. 

The  province  of  Batangaa  ie  aleo  very  rich  in  mineral  waters,  for,  besiileH  the  huU 
phuric  wat«rB  of  the  volcano  of  Taal,  of  which  we  ahall  speak  further  on,  there  are 
several  important  springH  in  it.  In  the  township  of  Sui  Luis,  at  a  plat«  called 
Mainit  (hot),  some  ]et§  of  hot  water  gush  from  the  ground,  which  leave  an  abun- 
dant ferruginous  aediment  The  waters  of  the  hrook  Panipil,  near  the  town  of 
Lemery,  are  very  sulphurous  and  are  u:<ed  with  good  results  l^y  the  natives  for  cuta- 
neous diseases.  In  the  territory  of  the  same  town,  on  the  road  which  leads  to 
Calacd,  at  a  place  called  Malasnabayan,  there  are  also  some  sprinRB  which  are  little 
known  and  used.  In  the  mouuttuns  of  Taypto  also  there  are  not  springs  whose 
composition  is  unknown  to  vw,  but  which  are  used  by  the  nativee  with  f^ooa  results 
for  aiseasea  of  the  bladder  anil  cutaneous  diseases.  Besides  the  water  is  used  as  an 
efficacious  purgative  in  many  cases.  Finally,  to  the  southeast  of  Bauan,  near  Point 
Cazador,  there  is  another  small  soring,  to  wnich  all  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and 
paralysis  resort  in  search  of  relief  irom  their  sufferii^,  and  which  they  usuallv  find. 

The  volcano  of  Taal  is  found  in  this  same  province,  in  the  crater  of  which  there  is 
a  small  lake  of  water  charged  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Very  near  this  interior  crater  and  toward  the  oast  a  small  lake  is  seen,  whose  dark- 
green  waters  emit  clouds  of  sulphurous  vapors,  and  whose  shores  are  formed  of  lava 
and  salts,  which  must  he  mt^neiiia,  lime,  anci  soda,  as  we  shall  soon  see  from  the 
analysis  which  we  shall  present  of  said  waters.  The  extent  of  this  interior  lake 
varies  frequently,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  le«s  than  60  meters  in  diameter. 

The  interior  cral«r  has  a  rircumferen<'e  o(  80  meters,  approicimately,  and  in  the 
bottom  is  seen,  when  one  descends  bv  the  walls  of  the  old  crater,  a  yellowish  li<|uid 
in  a  stale  of  violent  ebullition,  which  with  subterranean  noises  appears  and  disap- 
pears with  marvelous  rapidity,  presenting  points  of  lively  combustion  and  occasion- 
ing the  column  of  vapors  which  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  from  the  center  of  the 
large  crater. 

The  water  of  the  interior  lake  hastlie  following  composition: 

Sulphuric  acid 2. 98 

Hydrochloric  acid 3. 16 

Ferruginous  oxide 1.00 

Oay I.O* 

Magnesia 0. 20 

Lime 0. 08 

Soda L02 

Water 90.62 

100.00 
Of  the  2.98  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  2.47  were  found  free,  or  not  combined. 
In  the  province  of  AUiay,  near  the  town  of  Tivi,  and  at  a  place  called  Jigabo,  theT« 
are  several  thermic  springs  of  different  temperatures,  some  containing  a  &rge  quan- 
tity of  sulphur,  which  is  pnt^ipitate^l  when  the  sulphurele<l  hydrogen  decompoaes, 
and  othera  have  a  gelatinous  silica  in  solution,  whicli  the  waters  on  cooling  deposit 
on  objects  <lipped  into  them,  incriisting  them  in  a  sliort  time  with  remarkable 
perfection. 

The  sulphurous  sprinnj  ai>|><!ar  at  several  points  along  the  channel  of  a  small  stream, 
whose  waters,  of  the  orainary  temperature,  conveniently  mixed  with  the  water  from 
the  hot  springs,  niake  baths  of  any  temperature  that  may  be  <Iesired.  Underneath 
the  round  stones  which  make  the  Ixil  of  the  brook  there  are  found  small  deposits 
of  sulphur  sublimate,  and  at  certain  places  in  a  pastv  state  and  colored  by  metallic 
oxides,  which  are  used  in  that  1oi»lily  for  paint.  The  secoitd — that  is  to  eay,  the 
■  siliceous  springs—apjiear  some  200  meters  from  the  first,  and  are  much  more  remark- 
able, n»t  only  on  ai'(;ount  of  the  greater  siiace  they  iM'<'upy,  hut  also  on  account  of 
their  very  high  temi>erature  (108°  i'<>tilignuie)  and  the  very  iR'autitul  sihccous  con- 
cretions they  produce,  Bi)nietimeB  lonsisting  of  tIatteiiMl  cones  with  cylindrioal  ter- 
minations, perfectly  joined  and  with  bands  of  different  colors,  sometimes  fonnine 
small  cyUndrical  ana  semi-spherical  hollow  crystals,  wholly  filled  with  quiet  and 
transparent  hot  water.  In  these  waters,  with  a  little  care,  the  purest  siliceous  incrus- 
tations can  be  obtained  by  simply  putting  the  melds  in  them  tor  a  few  days.      i 
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These  thermo-iiiinenil  waters,  which  have  not  beea  known  very  lor^,  have,  how- 
ever, iMgun  to  be  iised  with  aetoundinK  success  for  certain  mfimiities,  aii'l  we  have 
seen  caaes  of  chronic  rheuinatiam  and  paralysis  <M>mpletel}'  cured  in  a  short  lime. 

THERAPEUTIC  PROPERTIES  OF  CERTAIN  SPRINGS.' 
ACIDULATBU,    CARBONIC,    PEREXJGINOUS,    AND     BICARBONATED     WATERS. 


The  Spring  of  Lanot  ia  in  the  village  of  Colasi,  township  of  Daet, 
province  of  Ambos  Camarines. 

Th^.-rapeutic  application. — The  large  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid 
whiirh  these  waters  contain  deprives  them  completely  of  the  disagree- 
able tast«  characteristic  of  alt  ferruginous  waters,  and  as  such  mere 
may  be  treated  by  them,  with  great  probability  of  success,  especially 
those  morbid  states  which  are  characterized  by  the  diminution  of  red 
corpuscles. 

Assisting  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  bicarbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  will  have  a  favorable  effect  on  various  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,  especially  those  which  are  caused  by  a  defect  in  their 
regular  action. 

Special  iiidicatioTis. — Gastralgias,  dyspepsiais,  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrhs,  anaemia,  and  chlorosis. 

Use. — Drink. 

BICARBONATED   WATERS. 


The  spring  of  San  Baimundo  (Calauan)  is  located  in  the  ward  of  Sim- 
sian,  town  oi  Lemerj-,  province  of  Batangas.  When  the  natives  of  this 
neighborhood  began  to  use  these  waters  for  the  treatment  of  their  dis- 
eases, they  gave  them  such  a  reputation  tliat  from  300  to  -WO  individ- 
uals bathed  id  them  daily,  and  in  their  ignorance  they  attributed 
mar\'clous  cures  to  them. 

It  is  preferable  to  use  these  waters  in  baths,  rubbing  the  skin  a  great 
deal  with  tlie  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  spring,  the  diseases  treated 
by  it  being  so  different  that  it  is  possible  there  is  not  a  single  one  that 
has  not  Ijccn  submitted  to  the  test  of  its  efficiicy.  The  indication  of 
arsenic,  which  the  analysis  shows,  gives  these  waters  great  value,  because 
they  are  the  onlj-  ones  of  their  class  that  the  commission  was  able  to 
study. 

Sixviul  !iidica(lona.^-Ch\i>vo»\»,  aniemia,  chronic  metritis,  gout,  uric 
diatncsis,  and  catarrhs  of  the  genito- urinary  mucus. 

Co'iimon  indications.— ^QOTfAgias,  menstrual  disturbances,  neuro- 
pathic effects,  and  gastro-intestinal  cataiThs. 

iW. — Drink  and  liathe  in. 

Sfimtm. — From  November  to  May. 

'Taken  from  the  "Estutiio  dewriptivo  de  algnnoB  manantiales  miueralesde  Fili- 


iukI  by  the  (^ointnl»<ion  i^umpuaod  of  D.  Enri<|ue  Abella  y  Casariego, 
Iiispetrtor-yeiiiTal  of  mines;  I>.  JosS  de  Vera  y  (i6nies,  physician,  and  D.  Anacleto 
del  Kueano  y  Sales,  jihanoaclst.    Manila.    Tipo-Litoj^raffa  de  Chotr^  y  Cfa.,  18U3. 
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The  spring  of  San  Mariano  of  Nagtanglan  is  in  the  town  of  Pozor- 
rubto,  province  of  Pangaainan. 

Spectalindications.—Scroia]&,  tuberciilosia,  goiit,  diabetis,  rickets, 
auddermatosis. 

Cbmmon  indications. — Ga8tro-intestiiml  catarrhs,  dyspepsias,  and 
catarrhs  of  the  respiratory  and  genito-urinary  organs. 

Use. — Drink  and  bathe  in. 

Season. — From  December  to  May. 


The  t<pring  of  Gapas  is  in  the  town  of  l^lavan,  province  of  Batangas. 

Special  indications. — Kheumatisni  of  sliglit  intensity,  gout,  and 
hysteria. 

Common  indications. — Caturrtis  of  the  stomach  and  dyspepsias,  with 
pyrosis. 

^<!.— Drink  and  bathe  in. 

Stioao?),. — From  November  to  May. 

SULPHUKOUS-SULPHOHyUEIC  WATEBS. 


The  spring  of  Mainit  is  in  the  town  of  Bosoboso,  district  of  Morong. 

Special  iiuiications. — Herpetism,  catarrlial  affections  of  the  respira- 
tory oi^DS,  and  habitual  costiveness. 

Common  indicuthns. — Lymphatism,  visceral  rheumatism,  syphilis, 
and  scrofula. 

Une. — Drink  and  bathe  in. 

Season. — From  February  to  May. 

BICARBONATKD-tlALtnC  WATERS. 


The  spring  of  Cundaguit  is  found  in  tlic  t^nvn  of  Na)^,  district  of 
Cebu. 

Special  indiftiioiis. — Derinatofiis,  chronic  catarrhs  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs,  infarctions  of  the  abdominal  viscem,  and  menstrual 
disturlmnces. 

('vmmonindlivfioim.- — Chronic  catarrhs  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
dyspepsias,  and  gastralgias. 

Use. — Drink  and  Irathe  in. 

Season.— Yxoui  November  to  May. 


The  spring  of  C^isipitim  de  Inamblan  is  in  the  town  of  Malabuyoc, 
district  of  Cclm. 

Special  indications.— liheumatism,  fjout,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  chfonic  aitarrhs  of 
the  genito-urinary  organs,  infarctions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  uric 
diathesis,  menstrual  disturbances,  and  leueorrhcea. 
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uitidia  HPKiMu. 

This  is  in  the  town  of  Carcar,  district  of  Cebu. 

Special  indications.— DermAtosis,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs,  infarctions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  menstrual  dis- 
turbances, and  leucorrhcea. 

Common  indi^eationa. — Chronic  catarrhs  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
dyspepsias,  and  gastralgias. 

MIXED    BICARBONATE  I)    WATERS. 


The  spring  of  Tagb^  or  Boiocboloc  is  in  Barili,  town  of  Cebu, 

Spixud  indicaiioHS. — Dermatosis,  chronic  catarrhs  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs,  infarctions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  gout,  uric  diathe- 
sis, menstrual  disturbances,  and  leucorrhum. 

Common.  Indications. — Chronic  catarrhs  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
dyspepsias,  gastralgias,  and  hyatei-ia. 

boason. — Prom  February  to  May. 


The  spring  of  Tanon  (Mainit)  appears  in  the  town  of  8antander, 
district  of  Cebu. 

Specialindieation8.^-DeTnia.Umis,  rheumatism,  gout,  uric  diathesis, 
chronic  catarrhs  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  and  infarctions  of  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

Common  itidicatio)i^. — Dyspepsias  with  pyrosis,  chronic  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh,  catarrhal  and  chronic  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  neu- 
ralgias, and  hysteria. 

SULPllATED   SODIC   WATERS. 

QVENHITUO    HPHINU. 

The  spring  of  Quensitog  is  in  the  settlement  of  Ainaiuasan,  com- 
mand of  Tiagan. 

Special  imicntions. — Chronic  catarrhs  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
hemoptysis,  incipient  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  herpetic 
and  scrofulous  dermatosiis,  and  habitual  costiveness. 

GominAm,  indications. — Verminous  affections  and  viscei-al  infaixstions. 

ITsc. — To  drink,  bathe  in,  and  inhale. 

Season. — From  November  to  April. 


The  spring  of  Cabad  is  in  Titjuen,  district  of  Lepanto. 

Special  indications. — Chronic  catarrhs  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
hemoptysis,  incipient  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  herpetic 
and  scrofulous  dermatosis,  and  habitual  costiveness. 

Common  indications. — Verminous  affections,  visceral  infarctions, 
and  polysarcia. 

Use. — To  drink,  bathe  in,  and  inhale. 
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This  18  in  Diloj?,  district  of  Lopanto. 

Getierai  indications. — Chronic  catai'rhs  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
hemoptysis,  incipient  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  herpetic 
and  scrofulous  dermatosis,  and  habitual  costivcnet<s. 

cnix)K«-80inf:  watbeb. 


This  is  found  in  the  district  of  Benguet. 

Special  indications. — Constitutional  diseases  of  the  skin  and  mucoas 
membranes,  herpetic  and  scrofulous  dermatosis,  bronchio-pulmonary 
catarrhs,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  hydrargyrism. 

Common  iTtdicatiDim.- — Visceral  infarctions,  syphilis,  and  chronic 
catarrhs  of  the  digestive  and  biliary  paj^sajjes. 


The  spring  of  Meabo  is  in  the  town  of  Itogon,  district  of  Benguet. 

Special  indignations. — Constitutional  diseases  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  herpetic  and  scrofulous  dermatosis,  bronchio-pulmonary 
catarrhs,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  hydrargyrism. 

Common  indications.— \\txeT&\  infarctions,  syphilis,  and  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  digestive  and  biliary  passages. 


,  The  spring  of  Bolaboran  appears  in  the  town  of  Cardona,  districtof 
Moron^. 

Special  indications.—Kcrpetiv.  and  scrofulous  dermatosis,  catarrliitl 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  arthritism,  syphilis,  and  visceral 
infarctions. 

Coiiuiion  /?i(//fff^w/i#— Hemorrhoids,  chronic  catarrhs  of  the  digest- 
ive and  biliary  passages,  traumatic  diseases,  wounds,  and  atonic  ulcers. 

CHLOBATED   SODKVCALCIC   WATERS. 


The  spring  of  C^otabato  is  in  the  town  of  this  name,  capital  of  the 
tifth  district  of  Mindanao. 

Special  ?7M?iC(/f /w*«.  — Herpetism,  scrofula,  and  lymphatism  in  their 
different  manifestations  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  goiter  and 
indurations  of  the  cellular  and  glandular  tissues. 

Common  indicatloim. — Secondary  and  tertiary  svphilis,  muscular 
and  articular  rheumatism,  infarctions  of  the  abdouiinal  viscera,  espc- 
ciallv  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  abdominal  plethora. 

L'se. — To  drink,  bathe  in,  and  inhale. 

GD,  SOUIC,  BICARBONATED,  AND   CAIXJIC  WATERS. 


The  spring  of  Binobresan  is  found  in  Lian,  a  town  of  Batangas. 

Special  iwiications. — Chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  ulcers  of  the 
stomach,  acid  dvspcpsia,  visi-eral  infarctions,  and  anorexia, 

Cmnmim,  indiaitixytis. — Catarrhul  states  of  the  respiratorj"  organs, 
hemoptysis,  and  the  initial  stage  of  tiii>crculo.sis. 
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SULPHATKD,  CALCIC,  CHLORATED,  AND   SODIC  WATERS. 


This  spring  is  in  the  town  of  O'Donnell,  province  of  Tarlac, 
Special  indicaiions. — Rheumatism,  gout,  uric  diathesis,   catarrhs 

of  the  genito-urinary   organs,   neuropathic   diseases,   hysteria,   and 

neuralgias. 

('wimon  «W^WjoM*.^Lymphatism,  scrofula,  chronic  gastro-intes- 

tinal  catarrhs,  infarctions  of  the  abdominaJ  viscera,  acid  dyspepsia, 

wounds,  aed  ulcers. 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES  AND  GEOLOGY. 


By  Gbk  F.  Bbc-kbr,  U.  S.  *i,Hilogist. 


Nothing  approximatiog  to  a  complete  geological  reconnaissance  of 
the  Philippines  has  ever  been  raiule.  There  were  earnest  men  among  the 
Spanish  geologists,  however,  and  Messrs.  Centeno  and  Abella  deserve 
much  credit  for  what  they  accomplished  with  small  appropriations  and 
little  encour^ement  from  the  Spanish  Government.  Visiting  geolog- 
ical explorei-s  have  also  contributed  itnportaii^  observations,  m  par- 
ticular Messrs.  Richthofen,  Semper,  and  Di-aschc.  The  conditions  ai-e 
not  all  favorable  to  rapid  work.  The  enormous  coast  line,  estimated 
by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  at  11,444  miles,  would  indeed 
afford  great  facilities  to  a  geological  expedition  properly  equipped 
with  a  steam  vessel  and  launches;  but  none  such,  I  believe,  has  ever 
been  organized.  In  the  interior  of  the  islands  roads  are  few  and  liad; 
the  vegetation  is  so  dense  and  matted  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
leave  the  regular  trail  excepting  t)y  cutting  a  new  path,  and  the  damp, 
motionless  atmosphere  in  the  jungle  is  precisely  like  that  of  a  hothouse. 
IJndersuch  circumstances  progress  in  geological  mapping  must  inevi- 
tablv  be  slow. 

The  additions  which  it  has  been  possittle  for  me  to  make  to  the 
geology  of  the  islands  are  small,  in  spite  of  a  residence  of  fourteen 
months.  I  was  nut  allowed  to  do  any  work,  except  within  the  mili- 
tary lines  of  the  United  States  forces,  without  a  special  escort  of  sol- 
diers, which  events  proved  to  be  anything  but  unnecessary.  Moreover, 
it  was  only  occasionally  that  the  situation  justified  the  authorities  in 

{>lacing  an  escort  at  my  dispasition,  for  deliberate  exposure  of  soldiei-s' 
ives  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  geological  information  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  although  voluntcei-s  for  such  service  could  have  been 
obtamed  in  any  number.  I  made  examinations  at  various  points  on 
Manila  Bay,  as  well  as  along  the  I'aJlway  from  Manila  to  San  Fernando, 
and  cruised  about  Laguiia  de  Bay,  touching  at  many  points.  I  also 
spent  a  month  in  Negros  and  another  in  Cebu,  passed  some  time  at 
Iloilo,  touched  at  Guimaras,  visited  Jolo,  and  coasted  along  the  island 
of  Mindanao,  though  without  Iwing  able  to  land. 

A  report  is  in  preparation  in  trio  office  of  the  Geological  Survey 
which  is  intended  toembody  all  that  is  at  present  known  on  the  geology 
and  minei'al  resources  of  the  archipelago.  Id  the  meantime  an  out- 
line is  presented  here  in  the  form  of  brief  memoranda.  That  on  the 
mineral  resources  was  prepared  in  Manila  in  September,  1898,  at  the 
request  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  as  a  report  to  him.'    It  is  reproduced 

'  This  memorandum  ap|)eani  in  tlie  Niueleenth  Annual  Keport,  G«olugical  Survey. 
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here  with  one  or  two  unimportant  changes.  A  supplemental  note 
embodies  some  pertinent  facts  extracted  from  a  report  to  the  commis- 
sion recently  made  Iiy  the  Jesuit  fathei"».  The  memorandum  on  the 
general  geo\offy  was  addresse<l  to  General  Otis  in  September,  lS!t9,  at 
the  close  of  Held  work  in  the  island.' 


MKMORANnUM   (IN    MINRRAI,   RRSOrRCK.1. 

This  brief  memorandum  prolmbly  covers  all  the  main  discoveries  in 
the  geology  of  the  i'hilippincfi  which  are  of  economic  interest.  It  is 
drawn  up  from  data  recorded  in  the  Spanish  mining  bui-eau  (Inspec- 
ei6n  de  Minas),  hut  not  publi-shed;  manu-script  mine  reports  by  the  late 
William  Ashbumer ;  verbal  Information  obtained  in  Manila,  and  various 
technical  publications  of  Semper,  Santos,  Both,  llrasche,  Abella,  and 
others. 

Only  about  a  score  of  the  islands  are  known  to  contain  depmits  of 
valuable  minerals.  These  are  arranged  l>eiow  in  the  order  of  tneirlftti- 
tude,  to  give  an  idea  of  their  gcographii-al  distribution  and  to  facilitate 
finding  the  islands  on  the  map.  The  latitude  of  the  northern  end  of 
each  is  taken  a-^  that  of  the  Lsland.  The  eharucter  of  the  valuable  min- 
erals stat«d  in  the  table  will  afford  a  general  notion  of  the  resources 
of  the  islands. 

Mineml-tifar'ing  idaniU  nnil  their 


Islaud. 

sF 

07 
09 

1 

Co^gold.  copiH-r.  IPHrt.  Iron,  -nlphiir.  m.rWe. 
Coa.I.sSid.1™,. 

Hlndoro 

Oi^.  gold,  popper. 

Romblon 

Coal,  copper. 
Marble. 
Coal.  gold. 

(kipuer. 

C«a!'.  oil,  gas,  gold,  ropper,  Iron,  mcmiry  (I). 

ST:::::;:::;:::;;:::;;:::;::;;:;;;::: 

as. 

Nc«™ 

Co«l,  gold,  ™>p|xT,  platinum. 

Sulu  Arohlpolag.) 

Hairl-- 

The  distribution  of  each  mineral  or  metal  may  now  Iks  sketched  in 
somewhat  greater  detail.  In  many  ou^es  the  information  given  in  this 
abstract  is  exhaustive,  so  far  as  the  available  material  is  concerned. 
The  coal  tieItU  of  Ccliii,  however,  have  been  studied  in  some  detail  by 
Mr.  Abella,  and  in  a  few  other  instances  more  extended  information 
has  l»eeii  condensed  for  the  present  purpose. 

'  Pniite<]  ill  tlic  Twi'iitietli  .^iitmitl  Kf]Mirt  uE  tlie  UtM)lo)pcal  Survey. 
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Co<d. — So  far  as  is  definitely  known,  the  coal  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  all  of  Tertiary  age,  and  might  better  be  chai-acterized  as  a 
highly  carlwnized  lignite.  It  is  analoeous  to  the  Japanese  coal  and 
to  that  of  Washinffton,  but  not  to  the  Welsh  or  Pennsylvania  coala. 
Such  lignitc3  usually  contain  considerable  combined  water  (8  to  18  per 
cent)  and  bear  transportation  ill.  They  are  also  apt  to  contain  much 
sulphur,  as  iron  pyrite,  rendering  them  subject  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion and  iniurious  to  boiler  plates.  Nevertheless,  when  pyritons 
seams  are  avoiaed  and  the  licTiite  is  pi-operly  handled  it  forma  a  val- 
uable fuel,  especially  for  local  consumption.  In  these  islands  it  would 
appear  that  the  native  coal  might  supplant  Knglish  or  Australian 
coal  for  most  putposes.  Lignite  is  widely  distributed  in  the  archipel- 
ago; some  of  the  seams  are  of  excellent  width,  and  the  quality  of 
certain  of  them  is  high  for  fuel  of  this  class. 

Coal  exists  in  various  provinces  of  the  island  of  Luzon  (Abra, 
Camarines,  Bataan,  Sorsogon).  The  finest  beds  thus  far  discovered 
appear  to  be  those  in  the  small  island  of  Bataan,  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
southem  portion  of  Luzon,  in  latitude  13"  IS)'.  These  seams  vary 
from  2  feet  6  inches  to  14  feet  8  inches  in  thickness.  Analyses  have 
been  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Innpeccion  de  Minas,  and  the 
mean  of  seven  analyses  gives  the  following  composition: 

AtuAym  of  mal  from  Batacai,  one  of  the  FhUippine  Intanth. 


One  pound  of  this  coal  will  convert  6.25  pounds  of  water  at  40^^  C. 
into  steam  at  100°  C.  The  heating  effect  is  anout  three-fourths  that  of 
Cardiff  coal.  The  same  beds  arc  known  to  exist  in  other  small  adjacent 
islands,  Carraray  and  Rapu-Kapu.  A  number  of  concessions  for  coal 
mining  have  also  been  granted  on  the  main  island  of  Luzon  just  south 
of  Bataan,  at  the  town  of  Bacon.  No  doubt  the  beds  here  are  either 
identical  or  at  least  closely  associated  with  the  coal  seams  in  the  little 
islands. 

The  coal  field  of  southern  Luzon  is  said  to  extend  aci-oss  the  Strait 
of  San  Bei-nadino  into  the  northern  portion  of  Samar.  Here  coal  is 
reported  at  half  a  dozen  localities,  but  1  have  been  able  to  ascertain  no 
details  as  to  the  thickness  or  quality. 

In  Mindoro  there  are  large  deposits  of  coal  in  the  extreme  southern 
portion  (Bulacao)  and  on  the  small  adjacent  island  of  Semirara.  This 
fuel  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Bataan. 

The  islands  of  Maslwite  and  Panay  contain  coal,  the  deposits  of  which 
thus  far  discovered  do  not  seetn  of  much  importance.  Specimens  from 
the  southwestern  portion  of  Licyte,  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
InOT)eccion  de  Minas,  are  of  remarkably  high  quality,  but  nothing 
definite  about  the  deposit  is  known  to  me. 

The  first  discovery  of  coal  in  the  archipelago  was  made  in  the  island 
of  Cebu  in  1827.     Since  then  lignitic  beds  nave  been  found  on  the 
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island  at  a  great  variety  of  points.  The  moat  important  cropi>ings  are 
on  the  eastern  alope  within  some  15  or  20  miles  of  the  capital,  also 
named  Cebu,  Though  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  has  been  extnn;ted 
here,  the  industry  ha-s  not  been  a  profitable  one  hitherto.  This  is,  at 
least  in  part,  due  to  crude  methods  of  transpoi'tation.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  seanos  are  often  badly  faulted. 

At  Uling,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  capital,  the  seams  reach  a 
maximum  Uiickness  of  15j  feet.  Ten  analyses  of  Cebu  coal  are  at  my 
disposal.  They  indicate  a  fuel  with  about  two-thirds  the  caloritic 
effect  of  Caixiiff  coal,  and  with  only  about  4  per  cent  a^h.  Large 
quantities  of  l^e  coal  might,  I  suspect,  contain  a  higher  percentage 
of  ash. 

The  island  of  Negros  is  nearly  parallel  with  Cebu  and  appeal's  to  be 
of  similar  geological  constitution,  but  it  bos  been  little  explored,  and 
little  of  it  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Spaniards. 
There  are  known  to  be  deposits  of  coal  at  Calatrava,  on  the  ejist  coast 
of  Negros,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  ai-e  of  important  extent.  In 
the  great  island  of  Mindanao  coal  is  known  to  occur  at  eight  different 
localities,  but  no  detailed  examination  of  any  kind  appears  to  have 
been  maae.  Seven  of  these  localities  are  on  the  east  coast  of  Minda- 
nao and  the  adjacent  small  islands.  They  indicate  the  presence  of 
lignite  from  one  end  of  the  coast  to  the  other.  The  eighth  locality  is 
in  the  western  province,  called  Zamboanga,  on  the  Gulf  of  Sibuguey. 

I'etroleum,.- — In  the  island  of  Cebu  petroleum  hay  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  coal  at  Toledo  on  the  west  coast,  where  a  concession  has 
been  granted.  It  is  also  reported  from  Asturias,  to  the  north  of  Tol- 
edo, on  the  same  coast,  and  from  Algeria  to  the  south.  Natural  gas 
is  said  to  exist  in  the  Cebu  coal  fields.  On  Panay,  too,  oil  is  reported 
at  Janin^',  in  the  province  of  Iloilo,  and  gas  is  rcjported  from  the  same 
island.  Petroleum,  highly  charged  with  pamtSn,  is  also  found  on 
Leyte,  at  a  point  about  4  miles  from  Viilaba,  a  town  on  the  west  coast, 

Oold. — Gold  is  found  at  a  vast  number  of  localities  in  the  archipel- 
ago, from  northern  Luzon  to  central  Mindanao.  In  most  cases  the 
gold  is  detrital,  and  is  found  either  in  existing  water  coui-ses  or  in 
stream  deposits  now  deserted  by  the  current.  These  la^it  are  called 
"aluviones"  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  said  that  in  Mindanao  some  of 
the  gravels  are  in  an  elevated  position  and  adapted  to  hydraulic  min- 
ing. There  are  no  data  at  hand  which  indictite  decisively  the  value  of 
any  of  the  placers.  They  are  washed  by  nati\'i's,  largely  with  cocoa- 
nut  shells  for  pans,  though  the  batea  is  also  in  u.se. 

In  the  provmce  of  Abi-a,  at  the  northern  end  of  Luzon,  there  are 
placers,  and  the  gravel  of  the  river  Abi-a  is  auriferous.  In  Lepanto 
there  are  gold  quartz  viens  as  well  as  gravels.  Gold  is  obtained  in 
this  province  close  to  the  copper  mines.  In  Benguet  the  gravels  of 
the  river  Agno  carry  gold.  Thei'e  is  also  gold  in  the  province  of 
Bontoc  and  in  Nueva  Ex:ija.  The  most  important  of  the  auriferous 
provinces  is  Camarines  Norte.  Ilei'e  the  townships  of  Mambulao, 
Paracale,  and  Labo  are  especially  well  known  as  gola-producing  locali- 
ties. Mr.  Drasche,  a  weU-known  German  geologist,  says  that  there 
were  700  natives  at  work  on  the  rich  quarts  veins  of  this  place  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  At  Paracale  there  are 
parallel  quartz  veins  in  granite,  one  of  which  is  20  feet  in  width  and 
contains  a  chute  in  which  the  ore  is  said  tc  assay  'A%  ounces  of  gold  to 
the  ton.    One  may  suspect  that  this  assay  hardly  i-epreseuted  an  aver- 
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age  sample.  Besides  the  localities  n  '^ntioued,  nmcy  others  in  this 
province  have  been  worked  by  the  natives. 

The  islandjj  of  Mindoro,  Oatanduanes,  Sibuyan,  Samar,  Panay,  Cebu, 
and  Bohol  are  reported  to  contain  eoid,  but  no  exact  data  are  accessible. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  small  island  of  Fanaon,  which  is  just  to  the 
south  of  Leyte,  there  are  ^old  quartz  veins,  one  of  whicb  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent.  It  is  6  feet  in  thickness  and  has  yielded  from 
$6  to  $7  per  ton. 

In  the  island  of  Mindanao  there  are  two  known  gold-bearing  dis- 
tricts. One  of  these  is  in  the  province  of  Surigao,  where  Placer  and 
other  townships  show  gravels  and  veins.    The  second  district  is  in  the 

Srovince  of  Misamis.  Near  the  settlement  of  Ipoaan,  on  the  Gulf  of 
[acajalar,  there  are  said  to  be  many  square  kilometers  of  gravels  car- 
rying large  quantities  of  gold,  with  which  is  assoi'iated  platinum. 
Ihe  product  of  this  district  was  estimated  some  years  since  at  150 
ounces  per  month,  all  extracted  by  natives  with  Initcas  or  cocoanut- 
sheil  dishes, 

C'opptT. — Copper  ores  are  reported  from  a  great  number  of  locali- 
ties u»  the  Philippines.  They  are  said  to  occur  in  the  following  ishind.s: 
Luzon  (provinces  of  Lepanto,  Benguet,  and  Camariiics),  Mindoro, 
Capul,  Masbate,  Panay  (province  of  Antique),  and  Mindanao  (province 
of  Surigao).  Many  of  these  occurrences  are  probably  unimportant. 
The  gre^t  island  of  Mindanao,  being  practi<ally  unexplored,  is  full  of 
possioilitie.'!,  but  as  yet  no  important  copper  deposit  is  known  to  exist 
there.  An  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  deposit  in  Masbate,  but  no 
success  seems  to  have  been  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  northern 
Luzon  contains  a  copper  region  which  is  unquestionably  valuable. 
The  best-known  portion  of  this  region  lies  about  Mount  Data,  a 
peak  given  as  "2,500  met«r8("  in  height,  lying  in  latitude  16*^  53'  N., 
longitude  120"  58'  ea-st  of  Greenwich,  or  124"  38'  east  of  Madrid.  The 
range  of  which  Data  forms  one  peak  trends  due  north  to  Cape  Lacay- 
Lacay,  and  forme  a  boundary  for  ail  the  provinces  impinging  upon  it. 
Data  itself  lies  in  the  province  of  Lepanto.  In  this  range  copper 
ore  has  been  smelted  by  the  natives  from  time  immemorial,  and  before 
Magellan  discovered  the  Philippines.  The  process  is  a  complicated 
one,  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the  metnod  of  smelting  sulpho- 
salts  of  this  metal  in  Europe  and  America.  It  consists  in  alternate 
partial  roasting  and  reduction  to  "matte"  and  eventually  to  black 
copper.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  process  must  have  been 
introduced  from  China  or  Japan.  It  is  practiced  only  by  one  peculiar 
tribe  of  natives,  the  Igorrotes,  who  are  remarkable  in  many  ways. 

Vague  reports  and  the  routes  by  which  copper  smelted  by  natives 
comes  to  market  ijidicate  that  there  are  copper  mines  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Coixlillcra  Central,  but  the  only  deposits  which  have  been 
examined  with  any  care  are  those  at  Mancayan  (about  5  miles  west  of 
Mount  Data),  and  two  or  three  other  localities  within  a  few  miles  of 
Mancayan,  The  deposits  of  Mancayan  are  described  as  veins  of  rich 
ore,  reaching  7  meters  in  width  and  arranged  in  groups.  Mean  assays 
ai-e  said  to  snow  over  16  per  cent  of  copper,  mainly  as  tetrahednte 
and  allied  ores.  The  gangue  is  quartz.  The  country  rock  isdescribed 
an  a  large  quartzite  lens  embedded  in  a  great  mass  of  tiuchyte.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  by  white  men  to  work  these  deposits,  but  with 
no  considerable  success.  The  failure  does  not  seem  to  have  been  due 
to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  ore  found. 
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Lmd  and  silver.— A  lead  mine  has  been  partially  developed  near  the 
town  of  Cebu,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name. 

The  meet  important  deposit  of  argentiferous  galena  is  said  to  be  at 
Torrijos,  on  the  small  ittland  of  Marinduque  {latitude  13°  6').  A  metric 
ton',  or  1,000  kilograms,  is  said  to  contain  96  grama  of  silver,  6  grams 
of  ^old,  and  565.5  kilograms  of  lead. 

In  Camarine8,  a  province  of  Luzon,  lead  ores  occur,  but  are  worked 
onlv  for  the  gold  tncy  contain. 

/ron. — There  is  iron  ore  in  abundance  in  Luzon.  Ceba,  Pana>'.  and 
doubtless  in  other  islands.  In  Luzon  it  is  found  in  the  provinces  of 
Laguna,  Pampanga.  and  Camarincs  Norte,  but  principally  in  Bulacan. 
The  &Tiest  deposits  are  in  the  tiist-named  province,  near  a  small  settle- 
ment named  Camacbin,  which  lies  in  latitude  15°  7',  and  longitude 
134°  47'  east  of  Madrid,  A  .'^mall  industry  exists  here,  wrought  iron 
being  produced  in  a  sort  of  blooraery  and  manufactured  into  plow- 
shares. The  process  has  not  been  described  in  detail,  so  far  as  I  know. 
It  would  appear  that  charcoal  pig  iron  might  be  produced  to  some 
advantage  m  this  region.  The  lignites  of  the  archipelago  arc  probably 
unsuitaUe  for  iron  blast  furnat^es. 

QuicJcgUiiei'. — Rumors  of  the  occun-ence  of  this  metal  in  Panay  and 
Leyte  have  failed  of  veritication.  Accidental  losses  of  this  metal  hy 
prospectors  or  surveyors  sometimes  lead  to  reports  of  the  discovery 
of  deposits,  and  ochers  are  not  seldom  miseaken  for  impure  cinnabar. 

IfanmetaUic  *wJsteM«es.— Sulphur  deposits  abound  about  active  and 
extinct  volcanoes  in  the  Philippines.  In  Luzon  the  principal  sulphur 
deposits  are  at  Daclan,  in  the  province  of  Benguet,  and  at  Colasi,  in 
Camarines.  The  finest  deposit  in  the  archipelago  is  said  to  be  on  the 
little  island  of  Biliran,  which  lies  to  the  northwest  of  Leyte. 

Marble  of  fine  quality  occurs  on  the  small  islaiid  of  litomblon  (lati- 
tude 12°  6').  It  is  much  employed  in  churches  in  Manila  for  baptismal 
fonts  and  other  purposes.  Marbles  are  also  quarried  at  Montalban,  in 
the  province  of  Manila,  and  at  Binangonan,  in  the  province  of  Morong. 

There  are  concessions  for  mining  koalin  at  Los  Banos,  in  Laguna 
province. 

Pearl  fisheries  exist  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  are  said  to  form 
an  important  source  of  wealth. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  NOTE. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  report  the  sulphide  of  antimony  (stibnite)  as 
occurring  at  Paracale,  in  the  province  of  Camarines,  and  as  found 
also  in  2^mbales  province.  It  does  not  appear  whether  in  either  case 
the  mineral  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  regarded  as  an  ore  deposit. 
So,  too,  zin<%  both  as  the  sulphide  and  as  silicat«,  exists  at  Paracale, 
seemingly  in  connection  with  lead  ores  and  gold.  Such  information 
as  I  have  would  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  zinc  ores  are  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  metallic  gangTie  minerals  than  as  separat^i  deposits, 
but  my  information  is  insufficient  to  decide  this  question  definitely. 

Deposits  of  rock  salt  occur  in  Mount  Blanco  and  Bamban  (Nueva 
Ecija),  in  Oalamba  (Laguna),  and  in  Placer  (tiurigao,  Mindanao).  As 
might  be  supposed,  the  natives  extract  much  of  their  salt  from  the 
sea  water.  Niter  is  found  in  caves  at  some  points  in  the  Philippines, 
very  probably  originating  in  the  dung  of  bats  and  other  animals.  It 
has  been  collected  by  the  insurgents  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
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der.  Among  the  localities  where  it  is  koown  are  the  small  islaod  of 
Mosapilit  ana  the  town  of  Placer,  in  Mindanao. 

Beautiful  serpentine  ia  found  in  Santa  Cruz  (Zambales),  and  the 
same  mineral  is  widely  distributed  in  the  islands.  Gypsum  is  plentiful 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  central  range  of  Luzon.  Opal  is  said  to 
ocour  at  Binangonan  (Moron^)  and  at  Catbalogan,  in  the  island  of 
Samar.  This  mineral  is  a  very  common  one  in  volcanic  regions;  but 
the  valuable  variety,  fire  opal,  i^  rare.  Lithographic  stone  is  found 
at  San  Mateo,  province  of  MAnila.  Should  this  turn  out  to  be  of  good 
quality  and  in  large  blocks,  the  deposit  would  be  a  treasure. 

The  clays  of  Los  Banos  (Laguna)  and  of  Maunrigao  (Surigao,  Min- 
danao) are  said  to  be  comparable  with  the  beet  China-je  and  Japanese 
kaolins.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  be  easy  to  import  expert  pott«rs 
from  those  countries.  Asphalt  is  reported  in  Luzon  in  Camarines, 
between  lakes  Buhi  and  Bato,  as  well  as  in  Mindanao  at  Hinatuan,  in 
the  province  of  Burigao. 

MEMOEANDUM  ON   GUBOLOGT. 

Much  office  work  must  be  done  on  the  specimonB  collected  and  much 
literature  abstracted  before  all  of  the  information  at  my  command  on 
the  geology  of  the  Philippine  Islands  can  be  systematically  presented. 

So  far  as  my  observation  or  my  information  goes,  the  geological 
history  of  the  whole  group  is  similar.  I  have  seen  that  the  Post- 
Tertiary  gradual  upheaval,  prasently  to  be  described,  is  common  to 
Jolo,  Mindanao,  Luzon,  and  the  intermediate  isliinds;  and  descriptions 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  Philippines  belong,  and  have  long  belonged, 
to  a  single  geological  and  biological  province. 

Prior  to  tne  Tertiary  epoch  the  Philippines  consisted  of  slates  and 
igneous  masses,  the  ^e  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown,  no  fossils  having 
been  detected  in  these  ancient  rocks,  'they  are  now  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  ranges  of  Luzon,  but  appear  to  be  repre- 
sented also  by  some  limited  oc<^urrences  in  Cebu,  and  seem  to  form  the 
walls  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  of  the  province  of  Surigao,  in 
the  northeastern  portion  or  Mindanao.  They  are  doubtless  in  reality 
widely  distributed,  but  in  most  localities  are  buried  beneath  more 
recent  formations. 

During  the  Eocene,  or  earliest  Tertiary,  the  archipelago  must  have 
consisted  li  rgely  of  swamps  and  shallow  seas,  perhaps  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  now  existing  in  the  same  region.  Limestones  were 
formed  at  some  distance  from  the  coasts,  shales  and  sandstones  were 
laid  down  near  the  shores,  and  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter 
gi'ew  in  the  swamps.  These  last  were  covered  by  mud,  and,  in  the 
almost  total  absence  of  free  oxvgen,  thoy  were  gradually  converted  into 
lignite,  probably  the  most  vafuablc  mineral  asset  of  American  India. 

At  the  close  of  the  Eocenes  great  crumpling  and  upheaval  took 
place,  which  was  felt  from  Switswrland  to  the  Philippines,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  in  the  Himalayas,  where  marine  Em'cne  beds  now  stand  at 
an  elevation  of  16.000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  these  islands  the  Ek>cene 
strata  are  frequently  thrown  into  a  nearlv  vertical  position  and  some- 
times are  actually  overturned.  In  the  Visayas  the  axis  of  upheaval 
trended  a  little  east  of  north,  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  greatest 
extension  of  the  islands  of  Cebu  ana  Negros.  These  disturbances  were 
accompanied  by  much  f  aultingand  it  is  believed  by  some  metamorphism. 
Intrusions  and  extrusions  of  igneous  rocks  seem  to  have  accompanied 
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this  upheaval,  but  no  satisfactory  study  tias  yet  been  made  of  the 
phenomena,  good  exposures  being  rare. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  Tertiary  the  islands  appear  to  have 
l>een  above  water,  Miocene  and  Pliocenestrata  have  not  been  detected 
with  certainty,  though  some  tracea  of  such  beds  will  probably  be 
discovered  in  fiiture  inveatigations.  Near  Jolo  I  found  strata,  which 
appeared  to  be  younger  than  the  Eocene  and  older  than  the  Recent 
ptiriod.  In  the  mam,  the  area  of  the  Philippines  was  probably  then 
continental,  and  there  is  zoological  evidence  of  a  land  connection  with 
the  Asiatic  continent,  probably  by  way  of  Borneo,  during  the  Middle 
Tertiary.  This  connection  did  not  persist  to  the  close  of  the  Tertiary, 
however,  and  to  if*  rupture  are  ascribable  the  extraordinary  peculiari- 
ties of  animal  life  in  these  islands,  evolution  here  having  been  left  to 
take  its  own  course  undisturbed  by  invasions. 

The  subsidence  which  cut  off  immigi'ation  of  the  lower  animals  con- 
tinued, seemingly,  till  somewhere  about  the  close  of  the  Tertiary,  and 
long  after  Hinno  sapiens  had  made  his  appearance  in  the  Malav  Archi- 
pelago, This  group  ako  was  verj'  probaoly  already  inhabited  during 
the  Pliocene,  possibly  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Negritos.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  re(]uires  careful  investigation,  for  in  flie  opinion  of  my  late 
famous  colleague,  O-  0.  Marsh,  this  archipelago  is  likely  to  have' been 
one  of  the  eanie^st  haunta  of  the  human  species. 

When  the  elevation  was  at  its  minimum  the  archipelago  was  reduced 
to  a  group  of  small,  hilly  islets,  four  of  which  existed  within  the  area 
now  occupied  by  the  island  of  Luzon.  Cebu  was  almost  completely 
submerged. 

At  or  before  the  period  of  maximum  subsidence,  began  a  series  of 
eruptions  which  has  not  yet  closed.  Mayon  Volcano,  in  southern  Luzon, 
had  a  violent  eruption  in  1897.  It  is  pmtmbly  the  most  beautifully 
symmetrical  volcanic  cone  in  the  world,  and  the  truncation  at  the  top, 
due  to  the  crater,  is  scarcely  sensible.'  The  work  done  in  fusing  lavas 
and  ejecting  ash  is  prolwblv  a  manifestation  of  the  energy  invoned  in 
the  mighty  earth  tnroes  wliich  bring  about  regional  upheavals  with 
incidental  subsidences.  The  earlier  of  the  eruptions  under  discussion 
were  largely  submarine,  and  vast  additions  were  made  to  the  super- 
ficial material  of  the  archipelago  by  these  outflows,  especially  in  the 
centml  and  southern  portions  of  Luzon.  The  ejecta  include  andesites, 
rhyolites,  basalts,  and  probably  other  less  common  rock  species. 

The  period  of  upheaval,  once  initiated,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
interrupted  by  any  era  of  subsidence,  and  the  modern  coml  reefs  give 
evidence  that  it  is  still  in  progress.  It  is  said  that  uplifts  accompany- 
ing earthquakes  have  actually  been  observed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
earthquakes  themselves  are  spasmodic  jars  in  the  process  of  elevation. 
The  elevation  has  not  been,  properly  speaking,  catastrophic,  however, 
for  the  tremors  which  may  wreck  a  cathedrafare  insignificant  from  a 
terrestrial  standpoint.  On  the  whole,  the  uplift  has  been  very  gradual, 
so  that  even  the  coral  polyp  has  been  able  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
changing  conditions,  buildmg  outwai-d  into  deeper  water  as  his  old 
home  was  raised  too  high  for  his  welfare.  In  this  way  nearly  the  whole 
of  Cebu.  to  a  height  of  over  2,<X>0  feet,  has  been  covered  with  a  nearly 
continuous  sheet  of  coral  which  can  be  followed  seaward  into  living 
reefs.     Much  of  Negros  has  been  clothed  with  a  similar  mantle.     On  a 
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small  scale,  also,  oflf  the  coaate  of  these  islaods,  and  particularly  about 
Mactan,  reef?  can  still  be  studied  in  every  stage  of  upheaval,  all  those 
portions  being  dead  which  are  exposed  to  the  air  even  at  the  lowest 
tides.  In  southern  Luzon  and  to  the  northward  of  Lingayen  ^y 
similar  phenomena  can  Im  observed. 

Although  upheaval  does  not  appear  at  any  time  since  the  close  of 
the  Tertiary  to  have  given  way  to  subsidence,  there  have  been  repeated 
pauses  in  the  uplifting  process.  On  exposed  coaats  these  pauses  are 
marked  by  fjencnes  eat«n  into  the  land  oy  the  action  of  the  waves. 
Thus  tlie  southern  ends  of  Cebu  and  Bohol  are  terraced  from  top  to 
bottom,  eat-h  terrace  being  an  old  bench  cut  out  of  the  rock  mass  by 
stormy  sea^.  Pauses  in  the  uplifting  process  are  also  marked  by  a 
rude  stratification  of  the  corals.  Even  in  the  interior  of  the  islands  ter- 
races indicative  of  uplifts  are  frequently  visible.  Some  of  them  repre- 
•  sent  b«se  levels  of  erosion,  others  are  ancient  coral  reefs  which  nave 
been  checked  in  their  upward  growth  by  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  short,  ten-aces  constitute  one  of  the  most  prominent  topo- 
giaphical  features  of  the  archipelago. 

The  slowness  of  the  uplift  is  emphasized  by  the  stupendous  accomu- 
lation  of  coral  in  these  islands.  Coral  is,  of  course,  mainly  composed 
of  calcium  carlionate,  and  this  is  formed  by  the  coral  polyp  from  the 
lime  salts  dissolved  in  the  sea.  Now,  the  sea  contains  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  lime  salts  (chiefly  the  sulphate,  or  gj'psum),  say  a  tenth 
of  1  per  cent,  and  corals  are  necessarily  of  slow  growth  because  of  the 
scantmess  of  the  material  with  which  they  build.  The  sheets  of  coral 
on  uplifCed  areas  seem  to  have  a  tendency  toward  a  nearly  unifoiTO 
thickness,  approximating  to  100  feet.  Inis  is  explicable  from  the 
habits  of  the  coral  animal,  which  does  not  grow  at  a  greater  depth 
than  15  or  20  fathoms.  Unlike  merely  sedimentary  strata,  the  coral 
follows  the  topographv  of  the  rising  surface  along  a  contour  of  which 
it  grew.  Where  mu(Jdy  watei-8  or  frequent  eruptions  befoul  the  sea 
there  are  no  coral  reefs. 

When  the  uplift  began,  say  ten  or  twelve  thousand  years  ago,  the 
island  shores  were  steep  and  the  sea  about  them  was  relatively  deep,  so 
that  an  upheaval  of  100  feet  added  but  little  to  the  area  of  the  islands. 
As  the  amount  of  uplift  increased  to  something  approaching  the  mean 
depth  of  the  circumambient  sea,  the  area  of  the  land  increased  in  a  far 
greater  ratio  to  the  increment  of  upheaval.  The  last  rise  of  100  feet 
has  rescued  from  the  seas  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  archipelago. 
Examination  of  the  chai-tw  will  show  thata  fresh  rise  of  100  feet  would 
add  a  further  area,  which,  though  important,  would  be  less  important 
than  the  actual  lowlands  of  the  Philippines.  The  plateau  on  which  the 
island  stands  is  now  mostly  above  sea  level. 

Area  has  been  added  to  the  land  bv  the  formation  of  deltas  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  a  process  which  has  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  mangrove  trees  and  the  nipa  palms.  These  grow  in  the  water  in 
all  favorable  situations,  and  hold  back  the  solid  contents  of  the  streams, 
adding  their  own  debris  to  the  accumulation.  Along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Manila  liay  the  So-called  "estei-o"  or  "bayou"  country  consists  of 
the  confluent  deltas  of  the  various  rivers  flowing  into  the  bay. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  estero  country  the  ground  passecf  over  by 
General  MacAithur's  army  from  Manila  to  San  Fernando  consists  of 
low,  ba-se-leveled  terraces,  all  more  or  less  dissected  by  water  courses. 
These  almost  always  have  somewhat  high  and  steep  banks.     They  are 
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ID  fact  engorged,  as  is  characteristically  the  case  Jn  a  country  uuder- 

foing  upheaval;  for  upheaval  increases  the  potential  energy  of  the 
owing  water  and  leads  to  erosion  of  the.stream  heds. 

In  my  published  memorandum  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Phil- 
ippines,' I  have  briefly  noted  the  distribution  of  valuable  minerals. 
The  distribution  of  ^Id  deposits  indicates  that  this  metal,  when  in 
place,  is  associated  with  the  older  rocks,  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  tiie  last  great  addition  to  the  auriferous  deposits  was  an  incident 
of  the  P^t-EkK'^ne  upheaval.  In  M>me  parts  of  the  world  gold  is 
found  in  neo-volcanic  rocks,  as  at  Bodie  in  California,  and  elsewhere. 
I  have  learned  of  no  such  occurrence  in  these  islands.  Where  streams 
in  the  Philippines  cut  into  the  older  rocks  they  seem  nearly  always  to 
cai-ry  a  little  gold,  which  the  natives  have  been  exploiting  time  out 
of  miod. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  Mindanao  is  a  rich  aurifer- 
ous region,  though  little  definite  information  is  current  on  the  subject. 
The  absence  of  information  seems  to  add  the  attractions  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  tales  of  a  few  prospectors.  It  is  a  fact,  to  which  attention 
ahouldbe  called,  thateach  of  the  twoauriferousprovinces  of  MindMiao— 
viz,  Surigao  and  Misamis— has  been  reported  upon  by  acompetentexpert 
and  that  neither  expert  found  anything  to  excite  his  enthusiasm.  There 
is  gold  there,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  natives  have  been  extracting  it 
on  a  modest  scale,  yet  with  no  little  skill,  for  centuries.  The  informa- 
tion at  band  points  to  very  moderate  auriferous  resources,  comparable 
with  those  of  the  Caroliuas  and  Georgia  rather  than  with  those  of 
Colorado  or  California. 

Luzon,  so  far  as  I  can  iudgc  from  reports,  is  as  rich  in  gold  as  Min- 
danao. It  is  probable  enough  that  a  fair  number  of  spots  exist  in  which 
capital  invested  in  gold  mines  will  find  reasonable  renumeration,  but  I 
fear  that  any  "ru^"  to  the  gold  fields  will  involve  great  distqipoint- 
ment.  The  whole  archipelago  has  an  area  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Arizona.  There  is  nothing  Known  which  indicates  that  the  islands 
contain  more  gold  than  this  Territory. 

The  copper  dopositfi  of  Lepanto  seem  rich  and  extensive,  but  very 
expensive  roads  will  be  needed  to  render  them  available.  The  hign 
quality  of  some  of  the  iron  ores  of  Luzon  is  beyond  question,  but  tSe 
lignite  of  the  islands  is  not  adapted  to  iron  smelting.  A  moderate 
industry  could  bo  based  on  charcoal  smelting,  while  the  pig  iron  could 
be  converted  into  steel  and  manufactured  by  the  use  of  furnaces  burn- 
ing lignite  gas. 

The  so-called  coal  is  a  good  lignite.  Its  heating  effect  is  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  that  of  the  best  steaming  coal.  There  are  great 
quantities  of  this  fuel,  and  much  of  itcould  probably  lie  delivei-ea  ata 
profit  on  vessels  at  #2,50  (Mexican)  per  ton.  The  lignite  is  at  least  as 
good  as  the  Japanese  '■  coal,"  which  isalso  lignite.  The  Japanese  fuel 
often  brings ^!l  or  $10  (Mexican)  in  Manila,  and  is  now  much  dearer;  so 
that  unless  the  price  of  such  coal  were  to  fail  enormously,  greatprofitu 
await  the  coal  miner.  The  development  of  a  coal  industry  is  of^great 
importance  to  the  industries  of  the  archipelago,  and  though  our  naval 
vessels  would  prefer  Cardiff  or  Pocahontas  coal,  they  could  use  Philip 
pine  lignite  in  case  of  need. 

'Nineteenth  Ann.  BepL  U.  &.  Gt^il.  Survey,  I'tut  VI  Continued,  1898,  pp.  687-69^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As  the  Philippine  Aivhipelego,  situated  between  5  and  21  degrees 
north  latitude,  is  umdo  up  of  a  lar^e  number  of  islundH,  htks  great  vari- 
ations in  the  elevation  and  eumposition  of  its  land,  and  is  subject  to 
various  winds,  it  necessarily  presents  marked  variation  in  its  \'e^e- 
tation. 

In  geneml  the  flora  is  tropit'al.  In  the  «outh  of  Mtiidaiiiu),  or  in 
the  Jolo  Arehij>elai>'o,  it  is  Ix-yoiid  douitt  equatorial,  us  is  shown  Uy 
the  presence  of  the  duriaii  {Diirin  sihi'thlinii)  and  tlie  mangost4>en 
((iitixhiia  iii'f/ii/"xfiiiiii).  In  Mindanao  this  eharai-ter  gradually  disap- 
pears. pi-ewdTing  tlio  tntpical  form  as  far  as  the  north  of  Luzon.  The 
dividing  line  of  thest-  two  floru-s  is  abtmtat  the  parallel  of  Manila, 
as,  from  there  toward  the  south,  sueh  tropieal  families  as  Myrtacete, 
Luuirn'OK.  Urticaeea',  Araeea'.  and  Orchidacere  abound,  while  towaixl 
the  north  the-  pine,  not  found  in  the  south,  covers  considerable  aixuis, 
especially  in  the  northwest  of  Luzon. 

So^  too,  there  are  some  notable  differences  in  the  vegetation  on  the 
Patritie  coast  and  that  of  the  China  Soa.  In  thefonner  ivgion  the  niins 
are  more  copious,  while  in  the  latter,  which  is  covered  with  coni]mct 
mountain  ntn^»,  and  which  has  a  more  limited  agricultural  zone, 
there  are  magniticcnt  and  splendid  virgin  forests  containing  an  abun- 
dance of  ferns. orchids,  pilms,  aroids,  and  Meltu^toniacete,  and  although 
(hetir  tree  is  notfomid,  others,  such  as  the  ii\m&ci^{A(/atAij< /i^antni- 
folni),  various  species  of  Podo(a.rpus,  and  the  agojos  (i'nmiarlna  enui- 
Het'ifolui)  grow  luxuriantly-  So,  too,  in  i-egione  where  the  Iwna  of 
man  has  not  interfered  with  nature,  two  kinds  of  vegetation  are  seen; 
either  the  land  is  covered  with  extensive  forests  or  with  thick  grass 
of  various  species,  the  greater  part  belonging  to  the  genera  Saccharum, 
Anthistiria,  and  Imperata.  And,  tinally,  a  study  of  the  distribution 
of  secies  in  lelatlon  to  various  latitudes  and  altitudes  shows  the 
Philippine  flora  quite  analogous  to  that  of  Sumatra  and  different  from 
that  of  .lava,  there  being  a  less  number  of  species  here  than  in 
Sumatra.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  identical  species  arc  less 
abundant  on  the  Pacific  coa-st  than  on  the  coast  of  the  China  Sea. 

The  acceptable  classification  made  by  D,  Sel)a.stian  Vidal  makes  a 
division  into  two  classes:  Forest  flora  and  agricultural  flora.  The 
first  is  divided  as  follows:  (a)  Mangrove  swamp,  (b)  Vegetation  along 
the  seashore,  (c)  Vegetation  in  the  lowlands  of  less  than  200  meters 
altitude,  (d)  Vegetation  of  the  z:)ne  between  200  and  1,000  meters  of 
elevation,  (e)  Of  the  mountain  zone  Iwtween  1,000  and  1,800  meters. 
(f)  Of  the  higher  mountain  zone  iH'tween  1,800  and  3,000  meters. 
The  second  class  is  made  up  of  various  cultivated  plants  of  commercial 
or  other  uses. 

It  seems,  however,  both  practical  and  convenient  to  leave  this  scien- 
tific classification,  and  to  divide  this  treatise  into  chapters  as  herein- 
after apjjear. 


BOX  AN  Y. 


GHAMINEOUS  PLANTS  (GRASSES). 

We  include  in  thin  group  speficR  of  the  family  of  grasses  which  are 
of  great  interest  in  uie  Philippine  Archipelago,  serving  as  food  for 
man  and  beast,  and  as  articles  of  common  use  for  the  nstive-s.  Among 
these  ai-e  rice  and  corn,  grass  and  reed  grass,  and  the  common  cane  or 
bamboo.' 

Pai^Y,  ok  kick  {Oryza  mthii  L.). 

Thiscereal,  native  to  the  marshy  regions  of  hot  countries,  is  one  of 
the  most  importatit  of  this  class  as  a  food  stuff  and  industrial  pix>duct. 
It  is  the  principal  food  of  all  Eastern  peoples.  In  the  Philippines  it  is 
the  principal  crop  upon  which  the  sustenance  of  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation depends.  Ail  the  other  crops  together  would  not  he  sumcicnt 
to  cover  the  loss  of  this  one,  upon  which  the  poor  classes  depend.  A 
targe  number  of  varieties  exist, as  was  seen  in  the  collection  presented 
by  \y.  Regino  (iiin-ia  at  the  Colonial  Exposition,  in  Amstei-dam,  and 
miich  contain  more  than  120  varieties.  The  collection  of  1'2U  varieties 
present*'d  bvSenorGaivia  at  the  Exposition  of  Paris  in  187S,  rec-eived 
the  only  gold  medal  presented  by  the  judges  to  Philippine  exhibitors. 
Two  main  divisioas  arc,  made,  accoi-ding  to  the  manner  of  cultivation. 
First,  those  varieties  cultivated  on  the  lowlands  (irrigated  lands),  and 
second,  those  cultivati'd  on  uplands  (dry  lands),  the  hitter  l>eing  more 
numerous.  Rice  is  supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  is  the  plant 
concerning  whose  cultivation  the  most  ancient  documents  exist.  Its 
introduction  into  the  Philippine  Archijielago  was  much  anterior  to  the 
dis(!ovpry  of  the  islands.  Morisi|ueta,  or  rice  boiled  in  water  without 
salt,  is  looked  u]x>n  l)y  the  natives  in  the  same  way  as  we  look  upou 
bread. 

The  varieties  of  greatest  importance  are:  Mimis,  greatly  esteemed 
on  account  of  its  white,  transparent  grain  and  exquisite  flavor;  Dumali, 
an  early  variety;  Bontot-catwyo,  and  others  which  may  be  cultivated 
either  on  lowland  or  on  highland. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  Ls  one  of  tlie  few  occupations  which  the  native 
pursues  with  care,  although  tliey  do  not  have  at  their  command  every- 
thing necessarv  to  make  the  production  most  profitable.  For  the 
cultivation  of  lowland  rice  the  ground  is  divided  into  little  parcels, 
generally  re<-tangular,  and  having  a  slight  inclination,  and  which  are 
surrounded  with  little  dikes  called  pilapil,  which  serve  to  retain  the 
water.  The  rice  is  sown  by  hand  in  little  Ix-ds  of  moist  earth.  This 
seed  rice  is  selected  during  the  springtime.    While  these  seed  beds  are 

'W«  do  nrit  incluile  Hiigarcanc  in  thiMjfroiip,  cniisidering  ilauommemal  product 
which  will  be  inoludtil  in  tho  last  group.  C    CJOqIc 
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sprouting  the  flooded  lands  are  worked,  the  carabao  {water  buffalo), 
which  serves  admirably  for  this  purpose,  being  used.  In  this  way  the 
soil  is  worked  into  a  soft  mud.  When  the  rice  has  grown  to  a  height 
of  20  centimeters  it  is  pulled  from  the  beds,  formed  into  bundles,  and 
taken  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  transplanted.  Regular  lines  of  little 
holes  are  made  in  the  softened  earth,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  a  little 
bunch  of  six  or  seven  stalks.  The  soil  is  not  fertilized,  nor  is  any 
other  care  given  to  the  crop.  When  harvest  time  comes,  which  is 
usually  in  August,  or  from  that  time  on,  according  to  the  variety  of 
rice  and  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  plants  are  cut  one  by  one,  by 
meanij  of  a  little  sickle,  or  the  yatap.  This  latter  instrument  consists 
of  a  little  blade  of  steel  or  of  tin,  semicircular  in  form,  iixed  into  a 
little  handle. 

This  palay  is  now  placed  in  heaps  called  mandalas.  The  grain  is 
now  separated  from  the  straw  by  thrasliing,  in  which  operation  water 
buffalo  play  an  important  part.  At  other  times  this  thrashing  is 
accomplished  by  pounding  the  straw  in  a  large  wooden  mortar,  called  a 
lusong,  or  simply  by  strikmg the  bundlesagainstastone.  When  there 
issumcient  wind  the  grain  isseparated  from  the  straw  and  the  dust  bv  its 
use.  It  is  finally  separated  from  the  husk  by  pounding  it  two  or  three 
times  in  the  wooden  mortar,  or  by  making  use  of  a  sort  of  handmill, 
called  guilingan. 

On  tne  highlands  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  two  or  three 
times  and  break  up  all  clods.  The  seed  is  sown  by  hand  after  the 
first  heavy  rains,  and  without  other  care  the  crop  is  finally  collected. 
The  natives  of  the  interior,  and  even  some  of  those  of  the  Christian 
towns,  are  accustomed  to  plant  rice  on  virgin  soil,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  they  are  compelled  to  cut  down  all  trees.  Some  of  these  are 
burned  and  others  are  used  to  make  fences  about  the  field. 

The  rice  plant  has  many  enemies,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
locust,  which,  when  it  appears,  totally  destroys  the  crops.  Another 
insect  attacks  the  young  and  tender  grain,  sucking  out  the  juice  and 
leaving  it  completely  empty.  Another  enemy  is  the  maya  {Kunia 
orysivora,  L.),  a  small  bird  abundant  in  the  lowlands.  Sometimes 
monkeys  injure  the  crop  in  certain  regions. 

The  production  of  rice  has  diminished  in  the  Philippines  on  account 
of  the  mcreased  production  which  has  taken  place  in  adjacent  countries. 
The  Chinese  market,  to  which  formerly  a  large  amount  of  Philippine 
rice  was  exported,  supplies  itself  at  present  with  greater  economy  and 
in  greater  abundance  with  the  rice  from  Cochin  China.  This  latter 
place  even  supplies  the  Philippines  with  rice  whenever  the  crops  are 
short.  Again,  lands  which  formerly  produced  rice  for  exportare  now 
given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  with  great  advantage  to 
the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 

Corn  {Zea  m<iy.t  L.). 

Corn  is  a  cereal  which  sometimes  gives  abundant  crops.  It  is  a 
monoicous  plant  of  great  importance  on  account  of  its  grain,  its  flour 
making  excellent  food.  It  is  used  likewise  as  food  for  cattle,  as  are 
the  leaves  and  young  stalks,  which  make  excellent  fodder.  And,  finally, 
an  alcoholic  drink,  which  the  Bisayans  call  pangasi,  is  made  from  it. 
It  is  of  American  origin,  from  whence  it  was  carried  by  the  Spaniards, 
At  first  the  natives  received  it  with  indifference  until,  on  account  of 
frequent  losses  of  the  rice  crops,  they  became  accustomed  to  its  use. 
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Its  cultivation  has  become  quite  generalized  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago, especially  in  those  regions  where  the  soil  is  not  altogether 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  as  in  Cagayan  and  Isabel.  In 
many  towns  it  has  taken  the  place  of  morisqucta,  being  reduced  to  a 
coarse  granular  flour  by  means  of  the  guilingan,  and  then  boiled  in 
water  without  salt. 

Zacate  {Grass). 

Under  this  name  are  included  several  species  of  gi-asses  which  make 
up  the  forage  of  th^  live  stock,  eajxioiaUy  hoi-ses.  The  chief  ones 
of  these  Iwlong  to  the  genus  Leersia.  The  fields  where  this  grass  is 
raised  are  the  objects  of  much  care  on  the  part  of  the  native  farmer, 
especially  if  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  large  centers  of  population,  as 
the  returns  are  excellent.    The  grass  is  cut  several  times  a  year, 

CoGON  (Sacchariim  koenigii  Retz). 

This  grass  reaches  the  height  of  2  meters,  forming  a  sort  of  forest 
almost  impossible  to  traverse  without  first  making  a  path,  either  by 
means  of  fire  or  with  a  knife.  The  natives,  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing fodder,  are  accustomed  to  set  fire  to  these  grass  fields  in  the  dry 
season.  They  are  thus  able  to  obtain  the  young  shoots,  which  when 
not  more  than  18  inches  in  length  are  much  relished  by  cattle.  In 
regions  where  the  nipa  does  not  grow,  cogon  is  used  for  thatching  the 
houses. 

Sorghum  oh  -&a.i\d  {HqIcus  sa<whiiratiiii'B\.). 

Although  this  plant  has  given  excellent  results  in  the  United  States 
and  other  places  when  cultivated  for  sugar  or  the  production  of  alcohol, 
in  the  Phiuppine*!  it  is  used  only  for  fodder.  This  is  true  of  a  number 
of  other  plants  b<ilonging  to  the  genera  Puspatum,  Milium,  Panicum, 
Sporolobus,  Chloris.  Avena,  Poa,  Bromus,  Agrostis,  etc.,  which  grow 
on  the  pastures  of  the  mountains. 

Bamboo. 

Under  this  name  are  included  \'arious  species  of  cane  of  the  genus 
Bambusa,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  Philippines,  The 
principal  Hpec:ies  are  Baiiihtma  aijfusa  Bl.,  li.  iiKniiigymt  BL,  or 
Vaiutyaiuj  (jiii/a/iff  B.,  pungiiis  Bl.,  or  Cauayang  totoo,  Bamlm^a 
mitin  Bl.,  or  Taivana,  Bnmbiiaa  fima  Bl.,  or  Aniw,  and  BauJ>uiia 
textoria  Bl.,  or  Calbang.  All  of  these  bamboos  are  used  for  many 
things,  but  the  most  useful  of  all  is  the  Cauayatig  totoo.  which  at 
times  reaches  a  diameter  of  more  than  20  centimeters  and  a  height  of 
more  than  12  meters.  It  is  employed  principallv  in  the  construction 
of  native  houses,  which  are  often  made  wholly  of  Iwmboo,  except  for 
the  rattan  used  to  tie  it  together  and  the  cc^on  used  tis  that^'h.  The 
posts,  floor,  rafters,  and  doors  are  all  made  of  bamboo,  and  the  native 
13  very  skillful  in  working  it.  Either  entire  or  split  into  strips,  it  is 
used  in  the  coastruction  of  boat«,  rafts,  bridges,  aqueducts,  scaffolding, 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  baskets,  furniture,  fishing  apparatus,  arms,  rope, 
etc.  This  plant,  together  with  tlie  cocoanut  tree,  the  nipa  palm,  and 
the  rattau,  are  truly  proxidential  for  these  countries. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

VEGETABLES. 

Id  this  chapter  are  included  those  plants  of  the  family  Leguminoi^ie 
which  serve  as  food,  those  whose  tubera  are  edible,  those  roota  which 
are  edible,  and,  tinally,  the  plants  eultivated  in  the  gardens, 

DIVISION  A. — LEGUMES. 

MoMiio,  Frijol,  and  Others. 

Leguminons  plants  are  of  but  little  importance  in  this  country.  One 
of  the  most  commonly  cultivated  is  the  mongo  (PhateoliM  munao  Bl.), 
smaller  than  the  lentu,  but  of  the  same  flavor,  and  which  is  onltivated 
on  a  large  w&\e,  its  it  is  the  principal  food  of  many  towns.  The  butingui 
(Phaiteolua  vitlyitrin  L.)  is  the  true  kidney  bean,  which  is  found  in  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  garden.  The  zabache  {Phimeol iti hmatuslj.)  is 
also  greatlv  prized.  The  sitao  {Phaiieolv^  eiimcallu.  L.)  produces  a 
vegetable  a\iout  a  foot  long.  The  frijol  from  Abra  {Phaxeolius  tunk'i- 
netisis  Lour.),  and  the  patani  {Phaeeohw imimoiiout  L.)are  both  highly 

grized  by  the  natives.     There  are  also  some  species  of  the  genera 
lolichos,  Vig^na,  Pachyrhizus,  and  Propho(«rpus,  which  produce  vege- 
tables or  edible  seeds  less  highly  esteemed  than  those  of  the  genus 


DIVISION  B,--TUBEB8. 

Sb-bet  P()tatok8  (JpomuM  butalim  l.aiiik. ). 

Although  the  origin  of  this  plant  has  l)oen  much  discussed,  it  is 
believed  to  have  come  from  America.  Ite  tuber,  which  is  commonly 
called  camote,  is  very  suitable  for  food,  and  its  cultivation  is  greatly 
favored  by  mountain  races,  which  would  seem  to  fa^or  the  antiquity 
of  its  introduction.  The  plant  grows  in  five  or  six  months,  extending 
its  shoots  in  all  directions,  completely  covering  the  soil  with  its  abun- 
dant leaves,  which  arc  likewise!  edible.  When  the  ground  is  given 
over  to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  this  plant  it  is  allowed  to  take  root 
in  all  directions,  and  an  the  roots  cxtendTand  grow  the  tubem  continu- 
ally, they  may  be  dug  up  for  use  at  :my  time  of  the  year.  When  it« 
cuftivation  alternates  with  that  of  rice  or  corn  it  is  necessary  to  j>lant 
anew  each  year,  the  product  usually  being  of  greater  value  than  in  the 
previous  years. 

The  Potato  (fiMnmm  tuUrofun  L.). 

This  plant  originally  came  from  the  Andes,  and  was  introduced  into 
Spain  after  the  conquest  of  Peru.     After  that  its  use  extejided  over 
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the  rest  of  Europe,  especially  after  the  teats  by  Parmentier,  who  dur- 
ing the  last  century  demonstrated  that  the  potato  was  not  poisonous,  as 
was  believed,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  useful  as  a  food. 
These  tubers  have  about  20  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  and  more  than  80 
per  cent  when  desiccated  at  a  temperature  of  120  degrees.  In  Europe 
they  form  the  basis  of  the  food  supply  of  the  lower  classes,  and  are  of 
industrial  value,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

In  the  Philippine  Archipelago  this  valuable  tuber  has  not  done  well, 
and  is  only  cultivated  with  success  in  certain  elevated  localities,  such 
as  the  District  of  Bengfuet. 

DIVISION    C— HOOTS. 

Gabb  (CWwvOTn  enculentii  Schott). 

This  plant,  introduced  a  long  while  ago  from  Asia,  is  to-day  cxt*.n- 
■  sively  cultivated  in  almost  all  the  islands,  especially  in  the  mountain 
regions.  Its  lawe  i-oots  and  young  leaves  make  an  excellent  food  for 
the  natives.  The  badiang,  which  is  cultivated  principally  in  the 
Visayas,  has  the  same  uses.  There  are  three  principal  varieties,  the 
best  Known  of  which  is  the  variegata. 

Ubb,  Tuqui,  etc. 

Various  species  of  the  same  genus  Dioscorea  are  found  either  grow- 
ing spontaneously  or  being  cultivated  for  their  edible  i-oots.  Among 
those  are  the  ube  {Dimcoreii  alata),  the  tuqui  (/>.  mtlva  L.),  the  paquit 
{D.  divaricatd  L.),  the  nami-conot  (Z*.  pentapkyUa  L.),  the  tongo 
{D.  papillaris  L.),  and  others.  They  all  have  large  roots  and  some 
times  attain  enormous  sizes.  They  may  be  eaten  boiled  or  without 
other  preparation  than  leaving  them  in  water  for  some  days.  The 
tuimi  ana  the  ube.  being  most  highly  prized,  are  most  extensively 
cultivated.  The  rhizouie  of  this  latter  makes  a  healthy  food  of  a 
sweet  taste.  It  is  somewhat  sour  when  raw,  but  is  i-endered  sweet 
and  nutritions  by  boiling.  Its  cultivation  is  simple,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  potato.  It  is  necessary  to"  carefully  prepare  these 
tubers  for  eating,  for  when  this  is  not  done  they  are  poisonous. 

DIVISION    D. — OARDKN   PlJiNTS. 


Although  the  natives  do  not  care  much  for  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants,  gardens  are  found  near  the  large  centers  of  population,  gen- 
erally cultivated  by  Chinese,  the  products  being  used  b^  Europeans. 
Among  those  cultivated  are  the  following:  Onions,  garlic,  asparagus, 
radishes,  cabbages,  artichokes,  endives,  peppers,  tomatoes,  carrota, 
celery,  parsley,  and  the  haras  (Anethum  fwitieulum),  a  native  plant 
whose  fruit  contains  seeds  having  a  sweet  flavor  similar  to  anise.  Of 
the  family  Cucurbitacese  there  are  also  a  large  number  of  plants  which 
are  genenilly  eaten  boiled.  Among  these  are  the  common  squash,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  the  condol  {Cucurhita  asperd),  vhich 
is  oval  in  shape  and  very  suitable  for  making  sweets.  A  variety  of 
squash  known  to  the  natives  as  calabasang  hAog  {Vucurbita  salvia). 
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which  is  of  a,  green  color,  much  prized  and  extf-nsively  cultivated,  and 
the  tabaya^  {La^enan'tf  nil^arin),  the  meat  of  which  is  soft  and  smooth 
to  the  touch.  The  jjenua  Vucmnk  \»  represented  liy  no  less  than  four 
ppecies  in  the  Philippines.  The  tabacog  (C'ucumin  mfh>),  which  ia  the 
true  melon,  and  which,  although  possessinga  delightful  aroma,  never 
reaches  the  excellent  flavor  of  those  of  Europe.  The  pepino,  or 
cucumber,  which  is  eaten  boiled  or  pickled.  The  patola  {Cucumu 
acutangvliia),  large  in  size,  and  eaten  green  or  boiled.  The  milondaga 
(Cufumin  luzoixictts).  small  in  size  and  with  a  flavor  similar  to  the 
cucumber,  and  the  watermelon,  sandia,  or  pacuan. 

Albay  ia  the  only  locality  where  the  strawberry  occurs. 
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CHAPTER  Iir. 
FIBEB-PKOI>UCING  PLANTS. 

IMI*OHTANCE. 

The  so-called  textile  plants  are  those  which  furnish  fiber  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  corda;re,  etti.  They  are  called  industrial  because 
of  the  lai^e  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
products  m  the  ^reat  manufacturing  centers.  The  principal  ones 
found  in  the  Philippines  are  hemp,  cotton,  the  pineapple  plaut,  ramie, 
agave,  cabo-negro,  rattan,  pandan,  and  palnm  bun. 

MANILA  Hemi-  (3/u«iter/<7i'«I..). 

This  plant  is  greatly  appreciated  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  fiber, 
which  constitutes  one  ol  the  chief  articles  of  exportation.  It*  princi- 
pal cultivation  is  in  the  provinces  of  Ambos  C'amarines,  Albay.  Sorso- 
gon.  and  Catanduanea,  in  the  i.slands  of  Samar  and  Levte.  and  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  ('ebu,  Mindoro,  Marinducgiie,  and  the  north  of  Minda- 
nao. In  Negros  it  grows  well  only  in  the  southern  part,  and  in  Panay 
the  small  quantity  gathered  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  rtlx'r  is 
obtained  from  the  outer  of  the  sheathing  leafst^ilks.  which  in  these 

Elanti  forms  the  apparent  trunk,  as  in  Itananas.  This  sheath  is  cut  into 
'n^ths  and  then  into  strips,  which  ai-e  ciitled  saias,  'I'here  are  many 
varieties  of  hemp,  in  some  plai'es  ilh  many  as  f<nirt<'en.  The  ditfer- 
cnees  between  these  consist  in  variations  in  color  in  the  bulb  and  lower 
part  of  the  trunk,  in  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  shoots,  and  in 
the  development  and  strength  of  the  tiln'r.  In  Albay  experts  distin- 
guish varieties  a^-cording  to  the  size  of  the  stalk,  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  leaves,  and  esjwcially  awording  to  the  .strength  of  the  fil)er  in 
the  sajas.  Kven though  expi^rts  recognize  these ehara<;teiiwt:(a  in  eich 
variety,  it  is  very  diffaciilt  to  do  it  at  tirst  sight,  as  the  ditferent  names 
given  to  the  dilTeivnt  varieties  in  the  different  localities  cause  some 
confusion  in  the  dctemii  nation  of  them, 

Cu/tmiti'ni.— Tills  plant  needs  a  moist  climate,  the  lack  of  which  is 
sometimes  supplied  by  planting  trees,  which  furnish  shade  and  prevent 
the  loss  of  wati'r.  which,  by  evaporation,  is  continually  going  on  from 
the  broad  leaves.  These  tives  also  aid  by  drawing  moisture  to  the 
surface  by  means  of  their  long  roots.  Trees  having  high  bi-anches, 
narrow  leaves,  and  deeii  roots  ai-e  thfwe  most  serviceable  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  land  should  lie  optMi  and  moist,  but  not  swampv.  iSloping 
lands  having  a  clay  soil,  situated  on  the  hillsides  or  mountain  sides,  are 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  The  In'st  fertilizer  is  the  refuse 
of  the  plant  itwlf  left  after  the  extraction  of  the  fil>er,  as  this  contains 
thesame  elements  which  have  l>een  taken  from  thc.>«oil.  Other  articles, 
sueh  as  ashej<.  or  any  substance  which  contains  potash  and  soda,  may  be 
used.  New  plants  are  grown  f  I'oni  shoots  or  suckers,  called  by  the 
natives  saja,  which  gi-ow  about  the  Imse  of  the  plant.     The  plants  may 
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be  grown  likewise  and  with  considerable  etonomv  from  tubers  and 
from  ijeed.  but  these  methods  are  rarely  used,  for  new  plantations 
recently  cleared  mountain  lands  are  used,  a  few  trees  being  left  for 
shade,  the  trunks  and  branehes  of  the  othei-a  being  burned.  Aft«r 
the  ground  has  cooled  the  shoots  are  planted  in  little  holes  li  or  2 
meters  apart.  As  the  little  shoots  are  very  slow  in  growing,  some 
other  plant  is  usually  sown  on  the  same  field  to  check  the  growth  of 
weeds  which  might  destroy  the  hemp  plant.  For  this  purpose  the 
sweet  potato  is  most  serviceable.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  plant 
has  reached  ita  full  development,  the  most  suitable  time  for  cutting 
being  when  the  fruit  begins  to  show,  as  the  tiber  is  then  in  the  best 
condition.  The  tnmk  is  cut  down  with  a  sharp  machete  or  knife. 
The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  leaves  are  then  cut  off  and  the 
external  layers  of  the  plant  or  those  containing  the  fiber  are  then 
removed  and  carrie<l  to  the  workhouse  where  the  fiber  is  exti-acted, 

Knemien  of  the  heiiip  jiltivt. — Two  insects,  the  larvie  of  which  are 
called  by  the  natives  tamiloc  and  aniai'og,  paj^i  through  the  metamor- 
phosis in  the  trunk  of  this  plant.  The  fomier  of  these  measures  about 
4  centimeters  in  length,  the  latter  li  centimetei-s.  A  large  hole  may 
be  observed  somewhere  about  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  attairked, 
which  soon  a^wumes  a  yellow  color  and  dries  up  before  reaching  half 
its  full  size. 

Productitm  and  prlcex. — There  has  btsen  a  constant  increase  in  the 
area  of  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  lionip.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  annual  production  of  the  archipelago  is  more  than  1 ,000,000  piculs. 
Hemp  is  classified  in  commerce  in  three  grades — current,  second,  and 
colored.  The  price  of  the  first  grade  between  the  yeai-s  1885  and  18!(i 
varied  Iwtween  1^17.12,  its  highest  price,  and  tti,  tfie  lowest  price,  per 
kilogram.  The  other  two  classes  sell  at  prices  from  ^5  to  40  per  cent 
lower  than  the  first.  AH  of  these  prices  arc  thosi'  of  the  market  of 
Manila,  being  somewhat  less  in  the  provinces. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp  began  Xm  assume  important  proportions  in 
the  Philippines  in  1855,  at  which  time  it  was  second  in  importance  among 
articles  of  export  from  these  islands.  It  is  expoi-ted  principally  to  the 
United  States  and  to  England,  small  quantities  going  to  Spain,  Aus- 
tralia, Singapoi-e.  and  China. 

Cotton  {Ootn/pium  herbarnim  I..). 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  Philippines  and  the  provinces  of  North 
and  South  llocos.  Union,  Pangasinan,  and  Abra.  The  species  cultiva- 
ted are  Ginwyplam,  fu-rhai-fum  and  G.  jterenm^  and  C'i-IIhi  pentandra. 
The  first  two  are  known  to  the  natives  as  capas  and  bobuy,  and  the 
latter  as  capasanglay.  They  are  respectively  nerl>s,  bushes,  and  trees. 
The  capas  or  herb  is  the  only  one  which  is  I'eally  cultivated  and  whose 
product  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  The  others  are  found 
growing  wild,  the  cotton  being  used  only  for  making  pillows  and 
mattresses. 

Cultinition  and  preparatum. — The  soil  should  be  open,  strong,  and 
easy  to  work,  and  should  be  deeply  plowed  and  carefully  prepared. 
It  should  t)e  planted,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  heavy  rains,  in  fur- 
rows a  meter  apart,  the  plants  being  an  equal  distance  apart  in  these 
furrows.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  is  collected  and  the  cotton  is  passed 
through  a  series  of  manipulations,  rendering  it  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth.     The  first  operation  is  the  separation  of  the  cotton 
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from  the  husk,  after  which  the  fiber  is  separated  from  the  seed,  to 
which  it  strongly  adheres.  This  operation  is  ticoomplished  by  the 
means  of  a  little  nand  machine,  callea  laddit,  which  is  composed  of  two 
parallel  wooden  cylinders  revolving  in  opposite  directions.  The  cot- 
ton is  passed  between  the  cylinders  &nd  separated  from  the  seed.  With 
this  primitive  apparatus  one  man  woikitig  ten  hours  can  obtain  3  or 
4  kilograms  of  clean  cotton.  The  cotton  is  then  spread  on  drying 
tables,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  spinning. 

The  enemies  of  the  cotton  plant  which  menace  production  are 
the  curiat,  or  lield  cricket;  a  gray  catei'pillar  which  is  the  larva  of  a 
butterfly  (Ncctiia  imMen-an^'a);  and  the  larva  of  Meluhmtha  vulgarix, 
called  by  the  natives  abaleng. 

PlKEll"PLB  (Jiromdiii  anniuiM  L.,  or  Ananiim,  nalim  I.iniilpy). 

A  plant  of  the  family  Bromeliacere,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  deli- 
cious fruit  and  for  the  Hb«>r  which  is  obtained  from  its  leaves.  Thi« 
latter  i«  similar  to  that  obtained  from  the  agavi'.  Its  origin  is  tropical 
America,  from  whence  it  was  spread  to  Africa,  Oceania,  and  even  to 
Eui'ope.  The  pineapple  has  about  the  same  geographical  distribution 
as  coffee,  but  is  grown  on  some  mountains  at  an  altitude  not  suitable 
for  coffee.  It  requii'es  an  even  temperatur.'  which  does  not  fall 
below  18^  C.  It  will  grow  on  almost  any  kind  of  ground,  but 
gives  best  results  in  open,  strong  soil.  It  grows  from  the  seed, 
which  is  sown  in  parallel  lines  li  meters  apart,  the  individual  plants 
being  one-fourth  meter  from  each  other.  In  Cuba  it  is  cultivated 
almost  exclusively  for  its  fruit,  which  has  an  exouistte  flavor,  and  is 
aweet,  ai-omatic,  and  slightly  tart,  on  ai-count  of  tne  presence  of  malic 
acid,  which  makes  it  somewhat  indigestible.  In  the  Philippineij  it  is  of 
more  importance  as  a  textile  plant. 

Mrthm  (if  iMttining  ihafiht'f. — The  fniit  of  the  plant  is  first  cut  so 
that  the  leaves  may  become  as  long  and  broad  as  possible.  When 
these  leaves  are  well  developed  they  are  torn  off  and  then  scraped  with 
a  fragment  of  glass  or  some  other  sharp  instrument  so  as  to  sepamte 
the  fleshy  part  and  leave  the  flbers  behind.  It  is  then  washed,  dried 
in'the  sun,  and  combed  out.  It  is  cla.ssilied  in  four  gi-ades,  according 
to  its  fineness,  and  is  then  emploved  in  the  manufactuie  of  fabrics  in 
the  same  way  as  Manila  hemp.  Yhe  finer  fllaments  ate  woven  inverj' 
rough  looms  into  a  most  delicate  cloth.  This  commands  a  high  price, 
and  is  used  for  making  handkerchiefs,  waists,  and  other  garments. 
This  cloth  is  very  highlj-  prized  in  the  Philippines,  as  much  as  20,000 
reals  having  been  paid  foi-  a  single  embroidered  suit. 

RAMlB(/Jo/'/,mfnViji(mt). 

This  plant,  of  the  family  Urticaceie.  prolmblv  has  its  origin  in  Java, 
Sumatra,  or  the  southern  i)art  of  China.  It  is  a  nettle,  like  those  of 
Spain,  but  without  needles.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  fiber,  which  is 
formed  on  the  outer  partor  bark  of  the  plant.  It  grows  to  a  variable 
height,  according  to  climate  and  soil,  of  J>etween  1  and  2i  inet«>rs. 
Beyond  doubt  tne  famous  Canton  linen  is  manufactured  from  this 
excellent  fiber,  which  rivals  flax.  In  spite  of  the  excellent  quality  of 
this  filK-r  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  ha;*  not  increased,  on  aw'ountof 
the  difficulty  of  extraction,  which  mui  only  bo  profitably  done  with 
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special  machinery.     In  the  Philippines  it  is  found  only  in  the  Butanes 
Islands  and  the  north  of  Luiton. 

The  plant  Urtica  arborexcnx  Bl.  or  Dalonot,  whose  fiber  is  employed 
for  the  same  purposes,  also  exists, 

AoAVE  {Agave  amerieana  L.), 

This  plant,  belonging  to  the  family  Amaryllidacete,  comes  originally 
from  America.  Itw  fleshv.  sharp  leaves,  bordered  with  a  row  of  spines, 
furnish  a  fiber  from  which  delicate  cloth  called  nipis  is  made.  It  is 
cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  certain  localities  in  the  Philippines.  The 
Tagalogs  call  it  magul,  or  maguey.  It  is  exported  in  built  to  England, 
Chma,  Japan,  and  Egypt. 

Cabo-nbiro  (Arengn  Kocrhnrijeni  I^bill.;  I'liTyirpn  onu^ti  Bl.). 

This  plant,  called  cauong  lij-  the  natives,  belongs  to  the  family  of 
palms.  Along  the  edge  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf  are  long,  black,  and 
very  strong  fibers,  which  are  useful  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes  and 
cordage.  These  are  very  durable  and  resist  moisture  and  even  salt 
wnt«r.  It  is  used  also  in  making  walls  or  partitions,  and  has  »ome 
other  uses  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Rattan  (Bejiti-o). 

Of  the  genus  Caliimnn  there  are  several  species  called  by  the  natives 
dilan,  yanto<!,  talola  cunig,  and  pila.san.  These  spiny,  climbing  plants, 
which  sometimes  attain  a  lengtn  of  iOO  meters,  furnish  to  the  natives 
a  useful  material  of  most  extended  application.  All  the  framework 
of  the  houses  built  of  bamtioo  and  nipa,  and  many  of  those  built  of 
wood,  are  held  together  only  by  strongly  laced  bands  of  rattan,  this 
ai-ticle  supplying  tne  pliwe  of  nails.  These  rattans  are  also  employed 
in  the  riggmg  of  all  the  smaller  boats,  and  in  the  making  of  rafts,  etc. 
In  some  of  the  provinces  hats  and  sacks  or  bags  are  made  from  rattan, 
and  in  other  places  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture. 

Pani>an  (/*inrf<in"»  JtjHriilw,  Bl.). 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  family  J'amlitnari'ie.  Its  leaves  are  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  sacks,  an  industrj-  developed  in  Luc- 
lian  and  the  province  of  Tayabas.  The  huge,  wide  leaves  of  the  palm 
called  buri  {Coryplui  umhracidlfh-a  L.)  are  also  used  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  same  way  the  split  stems  of  the  leaves  of  the  nitv  (Lygadium 
itemi/umtatwi  Del.)  are  utilized. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
PLANTM   FKOM  WHICH  OIL  IS  OBTAINED. 

CcxT>ANiiT  {ComKnvci/erah.). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  planks  of  the  ai-chipelago,  aatis- 
Sying  as  it  doett  with  its  various  products  so  many  industrial,  economic, 
and  medicinal  wanbs.  It  will  be  discussed  here  simply  a^  an  oil- 
producing  plant. 

It  lM>longs  to  the  family  of  palms  and  corner  from  India.  Many 
varieties  are  found  in  tte  Philippinos,  esppcially  in  the  Visayan 
Islands.  The  chief  ones  of  the.se  ai'c  called  eayumanus.  limhaon,  dah- 
lili,  and  macapiino,  the  chief  points  of  di ffeienc-e.  being  in  the  fruit. 

Cvitwati<m. — This  plant  will  grow  ahnost  anywhei'e  and  does  not 
demand  any  particluar  kind  of  soil,  Nevertheles.>s,  if  a  plantation  is 
to  be  established  it  is  )>est  to  choose  land  situated  near  the  sea,  having 
a  i-eddish  soil  mixed  with  snnd.  a»  the  .salt  water  and  the  regular 
winds  seem  to  benefit  the  trees.  It  is  not  expedient  to  place  pknta- 
tions  on  highly  elevated  ground.  a.s  the  winds  easily  uproot  many 
trees.  Young  ti-ees  grow  from  the  perfectly  ripe  fVuit.  In  Cuba, 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit  is  carried  on  with  much  care,  beds 
for  sprouting  the  seed  ai<'  made  in  suitable  soil  and  the  young  trees 
are  carefully  guarded.  In  the  Philippines  the  nut^  aie  pla<^«a  with- 
out any  preparation  clo.-se  t<igethei'  ui  (leveled  l)eds,  where  they  are 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  In  following  this  procedure  it  is 
a  year  before  the  plant  reaches  a  height  of  a  meter.  Another  and 
shorter  method  is  to  hang  the  nuts  on  trees  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  partially  protected  from  the  sun,  but  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric influences.  In  this  way  the  plants  will  attain  the  height  of  a 
meter  within  five  months.  The  small  trees  are  now  transplanted  into 
previously  prepared  soil.  The  holes  in  which  they  are  puic«d  should 
tK'  not  less  than  \\  meters  in  diameter  in  loose  soil  and  2  to  3  meters 
in  mountjtin  anW.  The  plants  should  be  from  S  to  12  meters  apart, 
accoi-ding  to  the  charact*'r  of  the  soil,  and  the  ti-ansplantin;;  should  be 
done  just  before  the  beginntng  of  the  rainy  .season.  Aft«r  planting 
they  re<]uire  but  little  can*.  W  ceds  must  Ih>  kept  out,  insecta  destroyed, 
the  dry  leaves  <-ut  away,  and  in  certain  cases,  when  the  dry  season  is 
very  pi-oKinged  iri'tgation  must  lie  resorted  to  during  the  first  few 
years.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  cultiiate  s<nne  other  crop,  such  as  corn  or 
the  iniiiigo,  for  the  first  few  years.  On  good  land  the  plantations 
iH'giii  toTiear  fniit  at  the  end  of  seven  yejirs;  on  poor  lands  no  fruit 
is  borne  for  ten  or  twelve  yiiirs. 

DiK'-di'eii. — The  diseases  of  the  <-ocoanut  tree  are  brought  about  by 
atmospheric  conditions  or  by  animal  or  vegetable  pai-aisit<ts.  Among 
the  first  may  be  mentioned  excessive  humidity,  especially  when  the 
water  lies  al<out  in  po()Is.  and  an  unusually  pi*olonged  dry  -setison,  very 
strong  winds,  and  eaith quakes.  Earthquakes  produce  such  an  effect 
upon  the  vegetative  functions  of  the  tree  that  ordinarily  many  of  the 
nuts  drop  off  within  a  short  time.     Among  animals  may  be  mentioned 
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crown,  ratH,  and  bats,  which  ciiu»c  but  little  damage.  Locimt<4  at  tiitie^ 
dpva8tAt«  the  plantationH,  eating  not  only  the  Icavont  hut  the  loaf  ribs. 
Hogs  souu-tinieis  destroy  the  young  trpc«.  The  Inn'tles  Rliyiuyiphina 
iKhredtiiit^  Eifflmui.  and  R/iyiHiiphn'a  pawha  Boheni.,  culled  by  the 
iiativeii  BagHfigaii,  ijenotrato  the  terminal  hud  of  the  tree  and  destroy 
il  in  a  few  day.i.  These  inseetj'  are  destroyed  by  pouring  into  the 
holes  they  make  ashes,  sand,  or  an  infusion  of  tolmeco.  Among  para- 
sitic plantj^  may  be  mentioned  a  fungus  ( Ui-iih)  r-ru-i ii/rii).  This  niiero- 
seopic  plant  collects  on  the  terininafbud  of  the  ti-ee  and  destroys  the 
outer  covering  of  this  organ,  the  fungus  appropriating  the  nutritive 
elements  to  its  own  use.  Thi.-*  opei-ation  destroys  the  tree  in  a  short 
time,  as  the  fungus  multiplies  from  iln  spores  witli  great  rapidity.  The 
best  treatment  consists  in  destroying  the  affected  or  suspected  trees 
with  lii-e. 

The  analysis  of  the  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  according  to  Jiuchwer,  is 
as  follows:  Wat^sr,  31. H  \kt  cent;  stearin  and  i)lein,  47  per  cent;  albu- 
men sulphate  of  calcium  and  sulphur,  4.3  per  cent;  potassium  and 
other  salt4,  11  per  cent;  insoluble  woody  tilier,  S.fi  per  cent. 

The  nuts  are  collected  evei-y  four  months.  They  are  taken  to  mar- 
ket in  sueh  vehicles  as  are  used  in  the  country  or,  if  possilile,  by  water, 
when  a  raft  is  formed  of  the  ctH-oiinuts  themselves,  having  simply  a 
rope  a)K>iit  them  to  prevent  th4'm  from  sepaiiiting.  The  owner  i'Iucj* 
on  top  of  this  raft  of  cocoanuts. 

AV-jf. — When  the  fruit  is  to  be  iwd  for  the  umnufaeture  of  oil  a  disk 
of  the  out*'r  husk  called  by  the  natives  iHmot  is  Hrst  cut  from  either  end. 
The  re.st  of  the  husk  is  then  removed  by  means  of  a  conical -pointed 
iron  which  is  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood.  The  inner  covering,  or  shell, 
is  then  divided  into  two  parts.  The  adherent  meat  is  then  .separated 
from  the  shells  by  means  of  a  semicircular  knife  tixed  in  a  w<K>den 
support,  or  perhaps  by  a  spl  .rical  iron  grater,  which  is  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a  wooden  shaft  lying  horizont^klly  and  which  is  turned  by 
means  of  pedals.  When  cxtnu-tcd  in  Ihis  manner  the  meat  of  the  nut 
is  deposited  in  a  lame  wooden  tub  which  lias  a  hole  in  the  Iwttom  for 
the  escape  of  the  oil,  which  flows  fnnn  the  mass  simply  by  exposure 
to  the  sun;  but  this  process  is  very  long,  as  to  extract  all  of  the  oil 
requires  a  month  or  more.  It  is  likewise  very  imperfect,  as  the 
decomposition  of  extnmcous  nnitcrial  imparts  to  the  oil  a  dark  color 
andan  almost  insupixtrtubleodor.  A  iH-tter  and  more  general  method  of 
extracting  is  by  means  of  tire.  The  cocoanut  nieiit  is  placed  in  suitable 
receptacles  or  in  s|)ecially  prepared  ovens  and  boiled,  oi'  it  is  placed  in 
lai^e  kettleji  having  fn  slow  lin^  underneath.  During  the  fmiling  a 
froth  containing  extraneous  material  is  thmwn  iiway.  It  is  usual  to 
expre».s  the  oil  from  the  meat,  as  a  much  larper  ([uantity  is  obtained. 
If  the  nuts  are  good  one.s.  and  the  operation  is  done  with  care,  5  liters 
of  oil  should  be  obtained  from  30.  The  natives  use  this  oil  as  a  condi- 
ment, and  while  still  fresh  as  a  purgative.  It  is  greatly  used  for  light- 
ing puipases  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  Itoth  in  the  Philippines 
and  Europe  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pcirfumery. 

Ben.s'b  seed — (Sbsama,  or  A.fon.ioli)  {Stmnium  iirimlalf  L.). 

This  plant,  belonging  to  the  family  Pcdaliacese,  has  been  known  in 
the  Orient  from  the  most  remote  time,  and  is  to-day  cultivated  in  all 
tropical  countries.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  contain  as  much  a«  :>Z  per 
cent  of  fixed  oil.  This  oil,  somewhat  similar  to  olive  oil,  and  often 
mixed  with  it  to  adulterate  it,  has  a  sweet  taste,  although  more  insipid 
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than  olive  oil,  and  is  very  slow  in  becoming  rancid.  In  Elgypt,  Japwi, 
and  other  oriental  countries,  it  is  used  in  cookiug  in  place  of  lard  or 
olive  oil.  As  it  is  an  excellent  article  for  making  soap,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant article  of  tmde  between  Europe  and  Egyptand  oriental  countries. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  cosmetic  and  in  the  preparation  of  medicinal  einul- 
»ions.  The  residue  leftaft«r  the  extraction  of  the  oil  is  used  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  also  as  an  excellent  food  for  fattening  cattle.  Of  that 
cultivated  in  the  archipelago  hut  a  small  quantity  is  exported.  For 
perfect  ripening  this  plant  requires  a  temperature  30  degrees  centi- 
grade and  an  even  climate.  It  should  be  planted  in  places  protected 
from  strong  winds,  preferably  on  alluvial  or  clay  soil  of  average  fer- 
tility and  capable  of  irrigation.  The  seed  is  sown  by  hand,  after  which 
the  crop  i-equires  no  care  except  thinning  a  little  when  the  plants  are 
from  12  to  lt>  centimeters  in  height.  The  crop  is  harvested  when  the 
stalks  begin  to  fall  and  turn  yellow.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  har- 
vesting or  the  seed  will  be  lost, 

LuMBANO  {Alt^irilfKlriUAiiBi.). 

This  plant,  of  the  family  Euphorbiacte.  is  cultivated  for  the  oil 
which  is  extracted  from  its  seeds.  This  oil  is  of  good  ouality,  is  used 
for  lighting  purpostw  and  for  calking  shijis,  and  is  excellent  for  paint- 
ing. The  refuse  left  after  the  extinction  of  the  oil  is  generally 
employed  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  l)ctel  palms.  Luuibangoil  is  exported 
to  China. 

(;.i!m.K  On.  (KicJNi))    (RiHiiu*  coumiunit  L.) . 

This  plant,  a  native  of  India,  l)elongs  to  the  family  Euphorbiac^je, 
known  also  as  the  Higuera  infernal  (infernal  tig)  and  to  the  Tagalogs 
as  tangantaiigan.  It  is  cultivated  for  it.s  seeds,  which  product'  about  40 
per  cent  of  a  purfpitive  oil  much  used  in  medicine  and  which  may  be 
also  used  for  lighting  purposes. 

A  reddish  oil  very  useful  for  illumination  is  extracted  from  the 
seeds  of  a  tree  (J/il iiijihii,  riin-nx)  belonging  to  this  same  family  and 
which  is  known  to  the  Tagalogs  as  tuiw,  in  Iloilo  as  cassia,  and  in 
Iloc<Js  as  tavatava. 

TnE  Pkanitt  (Mani,  .ik  CUrAiiiATK)  {Arai-hin  hyfxiyaifo  L.). 

This  plant,  belonging  to  the  family  Ivegiiminosfe  is  a  native  of  lower 
(iuineu,  from  whence  it  was  carried  to  Iti-juil,  and  is  now  cultivated  in 
all  America,  the  southern  [mrt  of  Kuro|H\  Asia,  and  (X-eania  In  the 
Philippine  .\ ichipeliigo  it  is  cultivated  ()n  a  small  scale  only  ils  forage 
for  cattle. 

The  most  important  use  of  mani  is  the  extraction  of  a  fixed  oil  from 
its  seeds.  This  oil  has  the  important  proijevty  of  not  Incoming  rancid 
for  a  long  time.  If  the  elinnite  is  suitable  and  the  cultivation  care- 
fully carried  on.  the  seeds  will  yield  half  of  their  weight  in  oil,  but  as 
oi-dinanly  cultivated  they  do  not  vield  more  than  one-third.  It  is  a 
pity  that  in  the  Philippines,  which  haifa  climate  so  well  suited  to  this 
plant,  its  cultivation  is  not  more  carefully  and  extensively  carried  on. 
The  oil  is  fluid,  yellowish  in  color,  without  odor,  and  with  a  decided 
sweetish  taste,  which  makes  it  inferior  to  olive  oil.  It  may  be 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  toilet  oils,  soap,  and  lubricating 
oils.  The  residue  obtained  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  mixed  witn 
an  equal  weight  of  flour,  is  employed  for  making  bread.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  cacao  for  the  manufacture  of  chocolat^. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PLANTS   PRODUCING   UVES  ANU  STARCHES. 

Tn  this  chapter  are  included  two  groups  of  industrial  plants— the 
tirst<»ntaininethe  dye  plants  f<iund  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  set^ond, 
tboue  from  wmch  ijtarch  <^n  )>e  obtained. 

DIVISION    A. — DYE    PLANTS. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  those  pl::nts  which  furnish  to  indus- 
try substances  from  which  dyostuffs  can  l>e  made.  The  cultivation  of 
these  plants  ha«  diminishi^d  jriratly  since  the  discovery  of  the  aniline 
dyes  which  are  to-day  so  much  used. 

iNl.HW  (ASll.)  H».lig.,/er.i  limlorin  U). 

This  plant,  belonging  to  the  family  L(!gui«inos«;,  is  a  native  of  India, 
whcri!  it  is  found  wild  in  many  places  and  in  others  under  cultivation, 
i'he  juice  extmcted  fmni  its  leaves  and  young  stalks  furnishes  a  blue. 
Uycstuff  known  as  indigo,  which  is  much  used  in  the  industries.  The 
principal  Philippine  provinces  in  which  it  is  pnitiuced  are  llato&n, 
Batangas,  Bulacan,  Laguna,  Pangasinan,  Pampanga,  Zamliales,  and 
North  and  South  Ilocos.  The  latter  province,  even  with  a  small  crop, 
produces  more  than  all  the  other  provinces  couiltincd. 

Besides  the  specries  already  mentioned  others  are  found  in  the  Pliilip- 
pines,  as  Indlgiifem  trifdiutn^  L.;  linliijiifi-iii  trihiy  I^.;  Iiuli(iiif<-m 
/lirnnfa.  L,,  the  first  two  l>eing  cultivated. 

Cult! lilt !t)ii. — Th©  indigo  p7iuit,  calh^l  i»y  the  Tagalogs  tityuui.  has 
small,  slender,  round  leaves,  whose  tii>sarecoloivd.  It  produces  little 
slender  pods  full  of  seeds  by  imnins  of  which  it  is  pntjmgatvd  in  the 
fields.  Although  this  plant  grows  in  t4'ui|-ei-ut4>  climates,  Iwoor  three 
crops  a  year  may  l>e  obtained  in  warm,  moist  climates  as  njiriiinst  one 
in  tne  fonuer.  The  most  suitable  grounds  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
are  those  having  light,  deep  soil,  as  the  roots  of  this  plant  ramify  but 
little,  the  central  long  root  penetmting  deeply  into  the  soil.  For  this 
reason  lands  lying  along  rivers  and  snialf  streams  and  at  the  foot  of 
mountain  i-anges  are  most  suitable  for  its  cultivation,  especially  if 
they  abound  in  alluvium.  The  land  should  be  free  from  trees,  so  that 
the  sun's  rays  are  not  cut  off. 

Under  these  conditions  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  young  steuis  is 
more  abundant.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  worked  and  fertilized  bv 
such  substances  as  the  residue  of  the  indigo  plant  and  othei-s  which 
contain  organic  matter,  alkaline  salts,  phosphates  and  lime,  such  as 
refuse,  aslies,  etc.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  or  in  lines,  the  latter 
method  beingpreferable,  a^  it  saves  seed  and  facilitates  weeding  and 
irrigation.     When  the  young  plants  are  one  month  old  the  ground 
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should  be  cleared  of  weeda,  which  deprive  the  plants  of  sustenance  and 
of  light  and  ventilation,  all  of  which  are  su  necessary  to  them.  As 
the  coloring  matter  is  extracted  principally  from  the  leaves,  these 
eboiild  be  collected  as  soon  au  they  are  completely  formed  and  before 
the  fruit  has  formed.  The  indigo  in  the  leaver  is  without  color  and  in 
solution,  and  forma  a  part  of  the  juice.  When  the  juice  is  extracted 
from  the  plant  it  is  yellowish  white  in  color.  On  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air  it  changes  successively  to  yellowish  green,  green, 
greenish  blue,  and  finally,  becoming  insoluble,  it  falls  as  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate, in  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained,  about 
thirty  hours  after  the  extraction  of  the  juice. 

fse*.- -Indigo  is  used  for  dyeing  thread  and  cloth  of  cotton,  silk, 
and  wool  ana  for  coloring  wood  paper,  etc.  In  commerce  sevei-al 
varieties  of  indigo  are  known,  of  various  values.  Philippine  indigo  is 
of  about  the  same  grade  as  that  of  Coromandel  and  Madras,  which  is 
next  to  that  from  Bengal,  the  most  highly  prized,  but  on  account  of 
adulterations  made  by  speculators,  principally  Chinese,  who  mix  other 
materials  with  it,  Philippine  indigo  is  somewhat  discredited  and  has 
suffered  depreciation  in  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Neverthe- 
less, this  article  is  regularly  exported  to  China,  Japan,  and  Singapore. 

Rattan  (Sibucao)  {(Vega/^xni'mtyipunL.). 

This  is  a  plant  of  the  family  Legnniinosa',  whose  woodj'  trunk  pro- 
duces a  ivd  coloring  matter  similar  to  campeachy  or  logwood,  and  woich 
is  employed  in  dveing  cotton  or  wool.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the 
foreste  of  the  Philippmos,  and  some  excellent  varieties  are  found, 
which  pi-odtice  a  color  more  highly  valued  than  that  of  the  Brazil 
woods.  It  grows  naturally  from  the  seeds  which  fall  from  the  pod  on 
the  ground.  Considerable  amount  of  the  dye  is  produced  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  and  it  is  an  important  article  of  export  to 
China  and  England.  The  Chinese  employ  it  in  dyeing  silks,  damasks, 
and  other  fabrics  woven  in  China.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
cochineal,  though  the  color  is  not  as  stable. 


This  is  a  plant  of  the  family  Compositfe,  called  also  bastard  saffron 
and  in  the  Philippines  bin.  It  is  valued  and  cultivated  for  its  stamens, 
which  contain  three  principal  coloring  matters,  two  yellow,  soluble  in 
water  and  of  little  value,  and  the  third  I'ed,  soluble  in  the  alkalies  and 
of  greater  importance.     It  is  used  in  the  adulteration  of  saffron. 

Anuisip  {MdaiUmivi  polyiadhum  Blum.),  and  Bancuro  (Morindatindoria  Roxb.), 

These  are  two  trees  of  the  family  of  Melastomacese  and  Rubiacene, 
respectively.  The  natives  extract  from  the  bark  of  the  former  and 
the  root  of  the  latter  a  bright-red  coloring  matter  which  they  use  to 
dye  pieces  of  hemp  cloth,  wnich  are  then  called  pinayusas.  To  obtain 
the  coloring  matter  from  the  bancuro  the  bark  from  the  upj)er  part 
of  the  large  i-oots  is  taken  off,  dried,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 
In  this  condition  it  is  called  nino  or  culit.  The  operation  or  dyeing 
these  pinayusas  is  thus  described  by  Father  Delgado,  S.  J.: 

The  oj*nitJon  ot  dyeing  these  while  Mqiiarer^  on  the  cloth  is  very  complii-ated  and 
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manner.  Each  one  of  the  little  squares  before  being  ■iyd  ia  tieil  with  a  thread  of 
hemp,  each  blanket  or  piece  of  cloth  requiring  innumerable  little  thnsailtt  or  puyos, 
as  they  are  called  in  the  native  language;  the  little  threads  once  tied  up  in  ibis  way, 
the  dye  ie  applied  to  the  whole  piei*,  a  little  lime  is  added,  and  after  the  cloth  has 
taken  the  dye  all  the  little  threads  are  removed.  Aa  the  dye  has  not  penetrated  the 
liltle  squares  which  were  tied  up,  these  remain  white,  and  fonu  on  the  red  back- 
Kround  figures  which  give  to  the  cloth  the  name  pinayuBae.  The  natives  tise  thia  for 
making  tents,  curtains,  and  lor  adoruuig  their  houses. 


Bacauan  {Ktiizophom  (fncioria  L.). 

Shrub  or  tree  of  the  family  Rhizophoraccie.  These  ti-ecM  make  up 
the  mangrove  swamps  which  are  commonly  found  along  the  coa^t  ana 
near  the  mouths  of  rivera.     They  have  extensive  and  inipenetrahle 

1 'uncles,  the  refuge  of  moaquitoes,  aquatic  birda,  and  marine  animals, 
i'rom  the  bark  a  reddish  coloring  matter  is  extracted.  The  wood  ia 
much  used  as  firewood. 

Balanti   (Ilomaianthm  ito/nUifolhis   R.   Grab.)    asd   Cumalon   (Diosimros   ciiiudon 
A.DC.)- 

Those  are  two  trees  of  the  family  of  the  Rhenacea!,  the  bark  of  which 
when  dried  and  reduced  to  a  powder  furnishes  a  black  coloring  mat- 
ter used  by  the  natives. 

Salicbican  [XffriiulniimhellnlaL.)  and  othkhs. 

The  salicsican  is  a  species  of  nino  or  wild  bancuro,  from  whose  roots 
the  natives  extract  a  red  coloring  matter  which  they  employ  in  various 
wavs. 

The  natives  oxtractdycsfromvariousothcr-speciesof  wood.  From  the 
bark  of  the  tree  called  bagolibas  a  dye  is  obtained  which  will  give  any 
kind  of  cloth  a  fine,  tawny  color.  The  prepared  bark  of  the  tree  called 
day^ao  makes  a  fine  mordant,  which  imparts  a  fine  luster  and  great 
stability  to  cloth  dved  black,  yellow,  or  red.  Belolo,  dugna,  and 
hagur  are  very  nuicn  used  by  fishermen  for  dyeing  and  strengthening 
their  nets,  which  take  on  a  dark  brown  color  and  are  rendered  less 
susceptible  to  rotting.  Ananaples  {Alhlzzm  jmic.'m  Benth.),  of  the 
family  Leguminosie,  is  used  in  dyeing  hides  which  are  to  bo  used  in 
the  manumcturo  of  whips,  sole  leather,  and  s&ddlea. 

DIVISION    "». — PLANTS    PRODUCING   STAKCH. 

The  so-called  feculas,  or  starches,  are  carbohydrates  which  exist  in 
plants,  constituting  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  their  proximate  prin- 
ciples. They  are  found  in  the  seeds  of  cereals,  in  vegetables,  in  tubers, 
in  the  trunks  of  various  palms,  in  the  roots  of  some  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Euphorbiacejc,  and  in  various  organsof  many  other  plants.  Accord- 
ing to  their  origin  they  take  different  names — that  from  wheat  and 
ot£er  cereals  is  called  starch;  that  fiom  the  potato  and  other  tubers, 
fecula,  which  is  a  generic  term  and  is  usually  considered  synonymous 
with  starch;  that  from  the  yucca  or  cassava,  tapioca;  and  that  from  the 
palm,  sago.  Here  will  be  discussed  only  those  plants  from  which  some 
one  of  these  proximate  principles  is  extracted.  They  all  furnish  food 
of  great  nutritive  value  and  easy  of  digestion.  r-  .  .  ,l  . 
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Cassava,  Yucca,  ob  Cahotinq  cahov  {Jatropha  mamhol  L.). 

This  plant  is  an  herb  of  the  family  Euphorbiacece,  a  native  of  tropi- 
cal countries.  It  is  notable  for  its  roots,  which  contain  an  abundance 
of  starchy  fecula  known  by  the  name  of  tapioca,  whose  good  qualities 
are  so  well  known.  In  the  Antilles,  where  it  is  known  as  yuc<m,  it  is 
cultivated  with  great  care.  The  yucca  or  camoting  cahoy,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  Philippines,  grows  well  in  both  temperate  and  hot  regions;  the 
soil  should  be  strong  but  not  low,  sandy  and  loose,  so  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  root  is  not  restricted;  to  accomplish  this  the  ground  must 
be  plowed  four  or  five  times,  finally  Leaving  the  straight  parallel  fur- 
rows one  or  two  meters  apart  in  order  to  allow  the  unrestricted  growth 
of  the  plant.  The  plant  is  multiplied  by  means  of  buds  growing  from 
knots  on  the  woody  trunk,  pieces  of  which  are  planted  horizontally  in 
the  furrows  and  covered  with  nine  or  ten  centimeters  of  earth.  The 
roots  of  the  camoting  cahoy  attain  considerable  size,  and  while  they 
are  still  fresh  they  contain  a  milky  juice  which  is  poisonous,  but  this 
deleterious  substancedisappears  upon  boiling  or  simply  upon  exposure 
to  the  air  for  twenty -four  hours,  leaving  the  residue  of  the  milky  juice 
quite  inofEensive. 

According  to  Chemists  Bontron  and  Henry,  this  poisonous  principle 
is  prussicacid  in  very  small  quantities,  and  in  such  a  diffused  state  that 
it  can  not  produce  an  instantaneous  effect,  but  it  does  when  concen- 
trated. In  order  to  utilize  the  root  of  the  camoting  cahoy  as  food  it  is 
necessary  to  grate  it,  wash  it,  and  subject  it  to  a  considerable  pressure 
to  express  the  juice;  the  material  remaining  behind  after  these  opera- 
tions is  the  flour  or  tapioca.  This  materialaf ter  beine  taken  from  the 
press  is  roasted  on  some  hot  surface,  being  continually  stirred.  The 
fecula  or  tapioca  is  very  nutritious,  some  maintaining  that  a  half  a 
kilogram  a  day  Is  sufficient  for  one  man.  It  is  white  or  yellowish 
white  in  color,  sweetish  in  taste,  and  somewhat  insipid.  It  is  much 
valued  in  medicine  on  account  of  its  digestibility,  and  it  is  much  used 
as  an  infant  food. 

Arrow  Boot, 

This  is  also  called  maranta,  and  in  the  Philippines  tagbac-tagbac.  It 
belongs  to  the  family  Marantaceie,  of  which  two  species  are  known: 
Maranf^i  indica  L,,  and  Jf.  arniidmucm,  the  latter  a  name  of  America 
and  the  former  of  India.  Both  are  important  on  account  of  their 
roots,  which  produce  the  starchy  feculas  known  as  arrow  root  and 
sago.  The  latter  is  a  herbaceous  plant,  a  meter  in  height,  having 
lanceolate  leaves  about  15  centimeters  in  length,  similar  to  those  of 
the  banana  plant,  even  in  the  method  of  growing.  The  part  of  the 
stalk  under  ground  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  to  the  point  of  inser- 
tion, into  a  long  horizontal,  fleshy-white  tuber,  which  seems  to  be  a 
rhizoma,  and  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  fecula. 

Oidtivation. — It  is  cultivated  with  success  in  all  loose,  fairly  damp 
soils.  It  is  planted  from  buds  which  are  plawd  separately  in  holes 
about  60  centimetei-s  apart,  as  the  plant  is  very  leafy.  The  crop  can 
be  collected  in  six  or  seven  months  without  further  care. 

Bum  ( Corypba  umbractili/era  L. ) . 

This  plant  is  celebrated  in  all  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  givinjg 
name  to  the  island  of  Burias,  where  it  is  found  in  abundance.  It  is 
found   in  all  the  other  islands,  although  in  some  not  in  the  same 
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abundance  as  others.  It  belongs  to  the  palm  family,  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  is  very  beautiful,  the  trunk  being  adorned  with  an 
extended  bunch  of  leaves.  These  are  green  in  color,  the  young  ones, 
however,  being  very  white.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  all  parti*,  the 
natives  never  planting  or  cultivating.  The  leaves  are  very  large  and 
are  different  from  thoaeof  the  cocoanut  tree;  they  extend  from  a  single 
base  in  the  form  of  &  fan.  This  plant  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
natives.  It  does  not  produce  fruit  till  after  many  years,  and  when  it 
does  once  produce  it,  it  dries  up  and  dies.  The  fruit  grows  in  bunches 
from  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  is  filled  with  little  round  nuts  like  hazel- 
nuts.   The  fruit,  however,  is  not  edible. 

Um  mid  Method  of  prfjKiration. — To  obtain  the  stareli,  the  tree  is 
cut  down  at  the  root  ana  all  of  the  soft  interior  part  of  the  trunk  is 
taketi  out  and  placed  while  moist  in  casks  or  troughs,  while  some  of 
the  naturally  bitter  substances  are  drained  from  it;  it  is  now  pounded 
with  sticks  or  mallets,  when  the  starch  separates  in  the  form  of  very 
fine  grains;  it  is  then  collected  and  dried  and  made  into  flour,  which 
serves  as  food  for  the  natives,  and  some  of  which  is  sold  in  Manila  and 
other  parts.  It  furnishes  an  excellent,  tasteful,  and  good  food,  which 
is  called  in  commerce  sago.  In  Burias,  Masbate,  Bohol,  and  other 
parts  where  the  tree  grows  in  abundance,  it  takes  the  place  of  rice  as  a 
food  stuff. 

Baohanq  (Metroxyloii  rumphii  Mart). 

This  palm,  called  Bagsang,  is  very  common  in  the  Visayaii  Islands 
and  very  useful  to  the  inhabitants.  They  neither  plant  it  nor  cultivate 
it,  as  it  grows  spontaneously  from  the  seeds  which  it  producer  or  from 
the  shoota  which  grow  at  its  base.  It  generally  grows  along  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  estuaries,  in  moist  regions,  and  m  places  near  springs. 
This  plant  has  many  uses  in  all  times,  but  especially  if  there  is  a  lack 
of  rice  or  other  food  stuffs.  To  obtain  it,  the  tree  is  cut  down  and 
stripped  of  its  bark,  which  is  called  baje,  and  which  is  utilized  by  the 
natives  in  many  ways.  The  interior  or  heart  of  the  tree  is  then  cut 
into  strips,  which  are  dried  over  a  tire  and  saved  for  further  use.  It 
is  then  pounded  in  wooden  mortars,  being  reduced  to  a  sort  of  flour, 
which  is  of  great  nuti-itive  value.  It  is  most  fi-equently  made  into 
cakes  or  fritters,  which,  when  eaten  with  cocoanut  milk,  are  very  good 
and  healthful. 

LuMBiA,  OH  Ll'Mbay  ( Jfrfroi^toii  »?Viv«fre  Mart. ), 

This  is  a  palm  veiy  similai'  to  the  preceding  one,  l>ut  taller  and 
larger  and  having  wider  and  stronger  leave^i.  It  grows  along  the  shore 
of  the  sea  an<l  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks  and  in  other  plates 
where  water  is  abundatit.  It  grows  from  its  small  fruit,  which  is  not 
edible.  A  species  of  flour  is  obtained  from  the  heart  of  this  palm, 
which  serves  as  a  food  stuff  to  the  poorer  classes,  especially  during 
times  of  famine. 

Cauoho  {Caryola  onugta  BI.). 

This  is  a  palm  similar  to  the  preceding,  from  whose  trunk  a  species 
of  sago  is  obtained.  The  method  of  extraction  is  that  generally  pur- 
sued.    The  tree  is  cut  down  and  the  fibrous  material  removed  from 
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the  interior.  This  ia  pounded  and  then  so&ked  in  a  cask,  when  a  fine 
white  flour  settles  to  the  bottom.  The  water  ia  poured  ofif,  the  pre- 
cipitate remaiuing  behind  being  a  sort  of  sago. 

Paqahah,  or  Banqa  (Caryota  tirem  L.). 

This  palm,  although  containing  a  poisonous  aubstonoc.  furnishes  a 
starch,  or  kind  of  sago,  of  excellent  qualities  and  in  good  quantities. 
It  is  prepared  according  to  the  methods  already  described. 
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CHAPTKR  VI. 

PIjANTS  PfiODUCINO   8ACCIIARINK  AND  AIXOHOIilC 
SUBaTANCKS. 

Two  groups  of  plants  are  included  in  this  chapter,  the  sacoharine 
plants,  or  thoue  which  produce  sugar  and  alcohol,  and  those  from  which 
alcoholic  drinks  are  made.  Only  the  spwiejt  of  both  groups  cultivated 
in  Uie  Philippine.s  will  be  mentioned. 

aACHARINE   PIANTS. 
Si-(iAn  Cank  {fiiccharum  offirhmntm  L.). 

This  plant,  known  by  the  name  of  sugar  cane  or  honey  cane,  belongs 
to  the  family  of  gra.sseM,  It  is  a  native  of  India  and  China.  In  the 
Philippines  it  is  one  of  the  agricultural  products  of  greatest  impor- 
tan(%.  The  sugar-producing  provinces  are  Fampan^  and  the  island 
of  Negi-os,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  the  Laguna  Bataan,  Batangas,  Iloilo, 
Cehti,  Cavite,  Pangasinan,  Capiat,  Antujue,  and  Mindanao.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  there  l)eing  no  less  than  twenty  in 
the  Philippines.  The  most  important  one  cultivated,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary vanety,  being  the  Batavian,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon variety  by  the  violet  color  of  its  stalks  and  the  latter  number  of 
joints  and  itf  greater  size;  theOtaheite,  which  is  taller  and  larger  than 
the  previous  one,  and  has  a  lemon-yellow  stalk;  finally  the  yellow  or 
ci-eolc  variety,  which  has  a  slender  stalk,  and  is  yellowish  white  in 
color. 

CultivattMi. — This  plant  for  its  full  development  requires  a  climate 
whose  temperature  is  not  less  than  IS'-'  C,  and  which  should  be 
aa  high  as  2'A'~'  0.  during  the  ripening  period.  The  soil  should  be 
deep  and  of  medium  consistency  and,  preferably,  clayey  loam  or  sili- 
cious.  The  best  fertilizers  are  manure,  ashes,  blood  Jrom  the  slaugh- 
terhouses, lime,  and  green  stuff;  tish.  on  account  of  the  phosphorus 
which  they  contain;  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  potassium,  and,  bet- 
ter than  all  of  these,  the  bagasse,  or  the  refuse  left  after  grinding 
the  cane.  The  ground  shouid  be  prepared  by  plowing  three  or  four 
times,  and  finally  by  hoeing,  leaving  it  perfectly  sort  and  smooth. 
Little  holes  of  varying  depths  are  then  made  in  the  soil  at  a  distance  of 
a  meter  or  a  meter  and  a  half  from  ea<^h  other.  In  these  are  placed 
little  pieces  of  the  stalk,  some  iO  centimetei-s  long,  each  one  of  which 
should  contain  eyes  or  buds.  These  should  be  placed  in  water  twenty- 
four  hours  before  planting.  They  are  then  placed  four  or  five  in  a 
hole,  somewhat  inclined,  and  are  covered  with  4  or  5  centimetera  of 
soil,  and  worked  if  necassary.  Other  care  of  the  crop  is  reduced  to 
irrigation,  hilling,  and  necessary  weeding.  The  cutting  begins  when 
the  cane  assumes  u  yellow  color  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  and 
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when  the  juice  shows  8^  or  9°  on  the  Baiim^.  scale.  The  cane  should 
be  cut  obliquely  and  when  the  earth  is  not  boo  moist,  tm  when  there 
is  an  excess  of  moisture  the  blow  of  the  machete  or  knife  breaks  the 
root  and  thus  injures  the  plant.  In  the  Philippines  the  cultivation 
of  sugur  cane  is  generally  carried  on  with  little  care  and  intelligence, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop 
has  diminished.  To  increase  the  production,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
perfect  methods  of  cultivation,  selecting  the  best  varieties  of  cane,  or 
Uiose  which  are  t>est  suited  for  the  existing  conditions,  and  tilling  and 
fertilizing  the  land  with  more  care;  so,  too,  much  greater  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar. 

SoRGHUH  {Sorghum  Mrrliiinilum  Pent.,  or  fia^harum  koenigii  R«tz). 

This  plant  likewise  belongs  to  the  family  of  grasses,  and  in  its  stalks 
are  -sweet  juices  which  sometimes  give  as  high  as  17  per  cent  of  pris- 
matic sugar.  Ill  the  Philippines  this  plant  is  utilized  only  for  forage, 
altbough  it  might  well  be  cultivated  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  cer- 
tain regions  where  sugar  cane  does  not  grow  well.  Sorghum  demands 
the  same  kind  of  soil  and  the  same  cultivation  as  corn.  It  is  planted  in 
the  same  manner  and  should  l:>e  weeded  and  hilled  in  the  same  wav  as 
com.  Alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  can  be  obtained  from  sorghum 
as  well  as  from  sugar  cane. 

ALCOHOLIC  PLAHTS. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  included  such  vegetables  as  contain  glu- 
cose or  other  substances  which  can  by  means  of  fermentation  be  con- 
verted into  alcohol  or  alcoholicdrinks.  In  the  Philippines  these  plants 
are  nipa,  cocoanut,  buri,  cauong,  pugahan,  maize,  and  others. 

NiPA,  OR  Saba  {Nipa  liaoralkUl,  Nipa /ruaijioitui  Thanh.). 

The  nipa  is  a  palm  which  grows  to  a  height  of  4  meters,  and  from 
whose  short  stem  rise  large  leaves  composed  of  a  multitude  of  little 
ensiform  leaflets.  The  fruit  consists  of  various  clusters  Ij'ing  very 
closely  together,  although  they  are  easily  separated,  which  together 
form  a  lai^  bunch  hanging  at  the  end  of  a  thick  peduncle  which  arises 
from  the  liase  of  the  tree.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  coast  and  grows 
only  in  muddy  regions,  or  those  which  are  liable  to  be  overflowed,  or 
the  mouths  of  rivers  which  communicate  with  the  sea.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  trees  found  in  the  Philippines.  As  a  thatch  it  covers 
a  great  majority  of  the  houses  and  even  some  of  the  churches  in  the 
islands.  Many  of  the  native  houses  have  the  walls  and  partitions  made 
of  nipa,  as  well  an  the  roofs;  but  of  still  greater  importance  than  the 
leaf  IS  the  tuba  or  sap  from  which  nipa  wine  or  arac  (arrack)  is  made 
and  which  is  consumed  to  such  a  great  extent  by  the  natives. 

Cultivation. — Nipa  gro\'es  must  be  prepared  by  planting,  which 
usually  takes  place  between  May  and  the  last  of  Julv.  The  ripe  fruita 
which  fail  to  tbe  ground  are  collected  and  emploved  for  this  purpose. 
Two  or  three  of  these  fruit)*  are  placed  in  holes  which  are  located  about 
1.7  meters  from  each  other.  As  the  rains  are  very  frequent  during 
these  months  and  the  ground  is  kept  moist  it  is  not  usually  necessary 
to  irrigate.  This  condition  of  moisture  of  the  ground  is  also  favorM 
by  the  high  tides.     In  order  to  get  the  l>est  results  from  the  grove  all 
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dead  leaves,  or  those  which  <ioul(i  prejudice  the  development  of  the 
fruit,  should  be  removed. 

Method  of  obtaining  the  tiiha. — A  grove  becomes  aen'iceable  at  the 
end  of  five  or  six  years.  In  order  to  obtain  the  tuba  an  incision  is 
made  in  the  peduncle  immediately  below  the  point  of  insertion  of 
the  fruit,  leaving  a  few  of  the  best  developed  fruits  for  purposes 
of  reproduction.  A  liquid  which  flows  from  the  inci-^sion  is  collected 
in  bamboo  tul>es  or  joints  called  l>ombones,  which  are  hung  conven- 
iently on  the  plant.  In  order  that  this  «ap  shall  flow  with  the  greatest 
facility  several  little  opei-ations  are  gone  through  with.  The  first  of 
these,  called  sieat,  consmt^  in  striking  the  peduncle  of  the  fruit  several 
blows,  with  the  object  of  loosening  somewhat  the  tissues  and  opening 
the  pores.  This  operation  should  be  done  once  a  week  dui-ing  tne  five 
months  preceding  the  producing  season.  Simultaneously  the  prot^ess 
called  taiog,  which  consisti^  in  cleaning  the  peduncle  of  all  leaves,  is 
gone  through  with.  When  the  collecting  season  aiTJvcs  the  operation 
called  pucao  is  gone  through  with.  This  consists  in  rapidly  rubbing 
the  foot  against  the  peduncle  so  as  to  call  the  sap  toward  the  fruit. 
After  this  comes  patit,  which  consists  in  cutting  the  peduncle  near  the 
base  and  leaving  the  bamboo  joint  attached,  in  which  the  juice  is  col- 
lected aa  it  falls  drop  by  di-op.  After  this  the  incision  on  tlie  peduncle 
is  renewed  twice  each  day ,  morning  and  evening,  the  tuba  being  collected 
daily.  The  collecting  season  lasts  about  ten  months,  the  production 
increasing  gradually  for  the  first  five  months  and  decreasing  slowly 
from  that  time.  The  average  production  of  a  single  plant  is  about  rki 
liters  during  the  sea.'^on.  When  the  business  is  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale  one-half  the  product  goes  to  the  owner  and  the  other  half  to  the 
workmen.  The  tuna  is  afterwards  distilled  and  then  concentrated  in 
stills,  and  although  the  loss  of  liuuid  is  great,  there  still  remains  a  con- 
siderable amount.  This  tuba,  wnen  much  fermented,  may  be  used  as 
vinegar.  One  hundred  jars  of  this  vinegar,  each  containing  48  liters, 
sells  for  $10  or  %1%. 

Thk  Coooanut  {Okm  nwifem,  L. ). 

Method  of  gat/ierinff  the  tvba. — ^To  obtain  the  tuba  from  the  cocoanut 
tree  the  same  is  cut  before  the  flower  is  formed  and  before  it  has 
appeared  externally.  A  bamboo  joint  or  bomlxine  is  then  attached  for 
the  collection  of  the  liquid.  The  flower  cluster  or  summit  is  bound 
together  with  pieces  of  rattan  so  that  the  bamboo  joint  can  bo  easily 
adjusted.  As  one  tree  may  have  several  flower  clusters,  as  many  bam- 
boo joints  as  are  necessary  are  placed  in  position.  A  little  of  the 
powdered  bark  of  the  tong(^  {Risojikora  Imigixsima,  B1.J  is  placed  in 
each  bamboo  joint;  this  serves  to  give  strength  and  a  readish  color  to 
the  wine.  The  wine  is  collected  daily  by  men  who  ^^arry  larg'c  bamboo 
joints  hanging  over  the  back  and  held  in  place  by  a  cuivm  piece  of 
wood.  Attached  to  this  large  bombone,  which  is  carried  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  workman,  is  a  i-ounded  receptacle  made  of  a  shell  of  a  cocoa- 
nut,  which  contains  the  powder  already  spoken  of.  Every  time  one  of 
the  small  bamboo  joints  is  emptied  it  is  necessary  to  ojean  it  perfectly 
on  the  inside  and  to  renew  the  powder.  This  cleaning  is  done  by  a 
little  brush  or  broom,  which  is  made  of  a  piece  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf 
of  the  cocoanut  tree,  which  is  carefully  pounded  on  the  end  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  shorter  brush.  A  small  quantity  of  powder  is  then 
placed  ill  the  bombone  and  a  fresh  incision  made  in  the  flower  stem. 
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This  cutting  of  the  flower  stem  is  done  with  a  very  sfaai-p  little  curved 
knife.  Each  st«m  will  produce  wine  for  a  period  of  two  months,  after 
which  it  dries  out.  In  oixler  to  facilitate  climbing  the  trees  notches  are 
made  on  either  side,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  ladder.  When  a  collection 
of  tuba  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
involved  in  climbing  each  tree,  large  bamboos  are  tied  from  one  tree 
to  another  horizontally,  the  two  passing  from  tree  to  tree;  one  of  these 
serves  as  a  foot  bridge  and  the  other  as  a  hand  rail.  Men  frequently 
fall  from  them,  often  with  fatal  results.  This  tuba  begins  to  ferment 
within  an  hour,  more  or  less,  after  its  collection,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
day  it  has  changed  to  a  sort  of  vinegar,  fermentation  often  being  facili- 
tated by  tlie  addition  of  suitable  phints.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled, 
the  distillate  being  known  aa  cocoanut  wine, 

BuRl  {CoryphiiuTnbniculi/enili.). 

This  plant  also  produces  a  wine  called  tuba.  It  is  obtained  from  an 
incision  in  the  fiuit,  from  which  the  juice  issues.  From  this  juice 
wine  is  made,  and  also  a  yellow  honey-like  .substance  called  pacascas. 

Cauonci  [(hiyoUionKgla,  BI.Janh  Pitoahan  {CaryoUmrmi  L.). 

A  sweet  liquid  or  tul>a  is  o))tained  in  the  same  manner  in  the  fruit 
of  these  plants. 

There  are  also  other  plants  of  less  importance  from  which  the 
natives  obtain  theii-  favorite  drink,  tuba. 

Maikr  ok  Indian  Corn,  ktc.  I^Xea  moyiiL.). 

An  alcoholic  drink,  called  in  the  Visayan  Islands  pangasi,  is  obtained 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  starch  of  corn.  Several  families  generally 
unite  to  make  this  drink  and  they  generally  end  up  by  becoming  very 
joyful  and  noisy. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 
AROMATIC  PLANTS. 

Tobacco  (i^icvtitma  tahaeum  L.). 

Tobacco  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family  Solanacece,  having  straight 
cylindrical  stems,  wide  soft  leaves  of  a  dark-green  color,  whitish-green 
funnel-shaped  flowers,  and  numeroufj  seeds  contained  in  the  two  sides 
of  a  pod  or  capsule.  It  is  an  annual  plant  in  Europe  and  evergreen 
in  South  American  and  other  parts. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  America,  It  was  introduced  into  the  Philip- 
pines by  missionaries  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
means  of  seeds  coming  from  Mexico.  Its  cultivation  spread  rapidly 
on  account  of  the  favorable  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  and  the 
favor  with  which  the  natives  looked  upon  it.  From  the  Philippines  it 
was  introduced  into  the  south  of  China. 

Species  aftd  iiarieties. — The  genus  includes  a  large  number  of  species 
and  varieties  widely  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  its 
properties  and  uses  it  differs  but  little.  The  principal  species  and 
varieties  are: 

I'^t'i'Bt^  common  tobacco  (Wicotiana  tahacuin  L.),  called  also  tabaco 
macho,  or  male  tobacco,  which  is  the  best  of  all.  It  is  somewhat 
gelatinous  or  viscid.  Its  stalks  reach  a  height  of  1  meter,  its  leaves 
are  oval  or  heart  shaped,  and  its  flowers  pui-ple. 

Second,  tobacco  hembra  (female),  or  Mexican  tobacco  {Nicotiana 
T-ustica  L.),  which  has  rounded  leaves,  and  which  is  cultivated  with 
good  results  in  the  south  of  France. 

Third,  verina,  or  Brazilian  to^yacco  (N^icotiana  pajiiculata  h.).  This 
is  a  small  species,  very  mild,  demanding  a  very  warm  climate.  It  is 
much  used  in  Turkey, 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  first  species  are  the  Virginia  tobacco, 
which  has  sharp  leaves  and  does  not  require  an  especialh^  fertile  soil, 
and  which  loses  but  little  in  drj'ing;  Carolina  tobacco,  with  shorter  ana 
narrower  leaves  than  the  Virginia  tobacco  and  likewbe  less  delicate  in 
ita  growth.  Tobacco  growers,  paying  little  atti>ntion  to  the  botanical 
ana  scientific  classidcation  and  more  to  the  form  and  utility  of  tlie 
plant,  divide  it  into  two  classes,  wide  leafed  and  narrow  leafed.  The 
qualities  determining  the  price  of  tobacco  in  the  market  are  combus- 
tibility, strength,  aroma,  fineness,  elasticity,  coloi-,  and  uniformity, 
Philippine  tobacco,  which  up  to  a  short  time  ago  was  considered 
second  best  in  the  world,  on  account  of  its  i^reeable  aroma,  tine 
veins,  and  notable  elasticity,  has  recently  lost  much  of  its  reputation. 
Tobacco  coming  from  the  province  of  Isabela  de  Cagayan  is  considered 
the  best  in  the  Philippines.  That  from  the  Visayan  Islands  is  coarser, 
more  uneciual  in  color,  an<l  of  greater  strength.  The  tolfflcco  from 
Nueva  Ecija  is  tine,  but  somewhat  bitter  in  taste  and  yellow  in  coloi-. 
That  from  Union,  llocos,  and  the  IgoiTote,s  is  of  heavy  body,  broken, 
and  frequently  has  but  little  combustibility.  CiOO^^Ic 
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PhilippiDe  tobacco  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  First,  the 
varieties  with  elliptical  or  ovate,  wide,  or  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  is 
called  in  the  provinces  "tobacco  from  the  old  seed;"  and,  second, 
tobacco  with  lanceolate,  narrower  leaves  than  the  preceding,  which  is 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  "  tobacco  from  new  seed."  The 
former  comes  from  Mexico,  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  recently  from  the  United  States. 

Cultivation. — Althou|;h  tobacco  grows  in  almost  all  climates,  the 
product  is  more  abundant  and  much  better  when  grown  in  hot  climat^ts, 
as  the  heat  ha.H  a  great  influents  in  determining  that  iutportant  quality, 
the  aroma,  which  it  is  impossible  to  impart  artiticially.  The  lands 
most  suitable  for  its  cultivation  arc  tbo.se  of  medium  consistency  and 
depth,  which  arc  cooled  during  the  summer  time,  or  such  as  have  a 
sandy  or  silicious  subsoil  covei-ed  with  loam,  which  are  situated  along 
the  ^nks  of  rivers  which  are  periodically  overflowed,  thus  adding  new 
mineral  and  organic  constituents  to  the  soil.  These  lands  are  called 
vegas  (meadows),  and  in  this  country  the  name  of  vegueros  is  given  to 
the  workmen  on  such  plantation.  As  the  tobacco  plant  is  very  deli- 
cate, it  is  necessary  to  fertilize  the  soil  thoroughly.  Among  fertilizers 
may  be  mentioned  those  which  contain  potassium,  lime,  cfiloride,  and 
phosphate,  the  Iwst  being  manure  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion. The  preparation  of  the  soil,  which  should  l)e  very  deep  and 
carefully  done,  consists  of  thi-eo  plowings  at  intervals  of  several  days, 
and  the  completion  of  the  process  by  grading  and  leveling  and  the 
removal  of  all  injurious  weeds. 

The  tobacco  seed  is  sown  in  hotbeds,  which  are  made  on  level,  clean 
ground,  having  a  oai-efully  fertilized  soil.  The  seed  is  .selected  from 
accredited  sources  and  sown  broadcast,  being  mixed  with  tine  sand. 
These  beds  are  about  a  yard  wide,  space  enough  being  left  between 
them  to  allow  of  the  pass^e  of  weeders  and  other  workmen.  The 
seeds  are  covered  lightly  wifli  eartb,  which  is  packed  down  a  little  and 
then  irrigated,  this  operation  being  frequently  repeated  until  the  plants 
appear.  The^e  beds  should  be  fenced  in  and  covered  over  with 
branches,  so  as  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  not  interfere  with  ventilation.  When  the  plants  have  four  leaves 
this  cover  is  removed,  so  that  they  may  develop  with  greater  vigor, 
and  ti'ansplanting  immediately  begins.  The  plants  are  separated  a  dis- 
tanccof  afwut  60  centimeters  Irom  each  other.  When  the  (lowers  begin 
to  appear  and  10  or  12  leaves  have  developed,  the  buds  are  cut  from  the 
extremities)  of  the  stalks,  so  that  the  sap  may  flow  to  the  leaves  and 
nourish  them  with  greater  vigor. 

The  gathering  of  the  leaf  is  begun  when  the  plant  is  in  just  the 
right  condition,  and  the  recognition  of  this  is  of  the  greati'st  impor- 
tance for  the  quality  of  the  tobacco.  At  this  time  the  leaves  begin  to 
turn  yellowish,  wrinkle  somewhat,  droop,  and  show  more  or  less  of  a 
sticky  juice,  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  rain  during  this 
peri«>dof  ripening.  This  condition  having  been  reached,  the  process 
of  gathering  begins.  This  may  be  done  either  by  cutting  off  the  stalk 
at  the  base,  which  is  not  a  good  way,  or  by  collecting  the  leaves,  one 
at  a  time,  in  the  order  in  which  they  grow;  or,  beginning  below,  gath- 
ering a  handful  of  two  or  three  at  a  time.  They  are  then  classified 
according  to  size  and  quality,  being  left  on  the  ground  until  they 
have  dried.  The  tobacco  is  then  tied  in  l»undles,  which  are  suspended 
by  cords  in  the  tobacco  storehouse.    They  are  thus  protected  from  the 
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sun,  but  are  exposed  to  excellent  ventilation  on  all  sides  by  windows 
and  doors,  wbicb  are  opened  or  closed,  according  to  circumstances. 

Diseases. — ^The  tobacco  plant  is  subject  to  injury  from  various  kinds 
of  insects  which  attack  it.  Among  these  the  most  dreaded  is  that 
called  cogollero.  This  is  a  white  butterfly,  which  is  so  called  because 
it  grows  and  develops  in  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage  and  lettuce.  The 
gordo  is  u  lai^e  black  worm  which  eats  the  stems  of  the  leaves,  cutting 
tnem  and  causing  them  to  fall.  The  cachasado  is  the  larva  of  Iladerui 
androgea  Lat. ,  which  lives  and  hides  during  the  day  in  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  The  primavera  is  very  voracious,  and  the  babosa  and  other 
small  animals  not  so  much  dreaded. 

Chemical  composition. — ^The  chemical  composition  of  tobacco  is  very 
complex  and  variable,  according  to  the  kind  and  origin  of  the  sample 
under  examination.  Vauquelin  and  other  chemists  who  have  anal3'zed 
it  have  found  inorganic  substances,  such  as  silica,  potassium,  magnesia, 
ammonia,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids; 
neutral  organic  substances,  such  as  cellulose,  oil,  yellow  and  green 
resins,  ana  a  volatile  alkaloid  called  nicotine.  This  is  an  oily,  color- 
less substance  of  pungent  taste  and  odor,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  This  alkaloid  is  found  from  li  to  9  per  cent,  according  to  the 
kind  of  the  tobacco,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  best  tobaccos,  and 
those  having  the  greatest  reputation,  are  those  which  contain  the  small- 
est quantity  of  nicotine.  Dr.  Lebon,  of  Paris,  has  recently  announced 
the  presence  of  a  new  alkaloid  in  tobacco — colidine — which  is  &s  pois- 
onous as  nicotine.  Nicotine  is  very  energetic,  and  in  a  short  time 
poisons  small  animals,  but  is  much  less  active  in  the  plant  itself,  as  it 
IS  mixed  with  other  less  active  and  inert  substances. 

CoPFEB  (^Oiffea  arahka'L.). 

Coffee  is  a  plant  of  great  importance  in  the  Philippines.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  Rubiacete,  is  a  bush  2  or  3  met«rs  hi^h,  having  perma- 
nent leaves  and  white,  fragrant  flowers  like  jessamme  in  appearance, 
which  have  five  stamens  grouped  together  near  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
The  fruit  ia  an  oval  fleshy  berry,  somewhat  resembling  a  cherry,  hav- 
ing a  clear,  green  color,  which  changes  to  intense  rea  when  the  fruit 
ripens. 

History. — This  valuable  fruit  is  a  native  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  obtain- 
ing its  name  from  the  region  called  Kaffa,  where  it  grows  in  gieat 
abundance.  It  was  brought  to  the  Philippine  Archipelago  by  the 
Spanish  missionaries  towaixl  the  end  of  the  last  century,  where  it  was 
first  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Laguna.  It  wa^  afterwards  natu- 
rally propagated  easily  and  rapidly  by  a  little  mammal  (Paradoxrirm 
■nmsaitgaliT),  which  fed  upon  the  berries.  Afterwards  its  cultivation 
fell  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  spite  of  premiums  offered  to  cultivators.  At 
the  present  time,  due  to  the  increased  price  of  coffee  and  better  facili- 
ties for  exporting,  its  production  has  begun  to  increase. 

Species  and  varieties  cultivated. — Although  there  are  many  different 
species  of  the  genus  C<yfea,  but  four  constitute  the  coffee  of  commerce. 
They  are:  (7w^«a«mSi<w,  or  common  coffee;  C(j#ea  racemosf/,  or  Peru- 
vian coffee,  very  similar  to  the  preceding;  Coffea  lauriiia,  or  African 
coffee,  and  Coffea  liherica,  or  Liberian  coffee,  a  more  robust  plant, 
which  has  larger  leaves  than  the  common  coffee  plant.  Almost  all  of 
the  varieties  cultivated  come  from  the  first  species,  which  is  the  one 
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requiring  most  heat.  In  the  Philippines  the  provinces  producing 
most  coffee  are  Batangos,  L^una,  l^yabas,  and  Cavite  in  Luzon  and 
the  districts  of  Ootabato  and  Misamis  in  Mindanao. 

Ctdtvoation. — Coffee  requires  a  climate  whose  avenge  temperatore 
ranges  between  16°  and  24°  C,  and,  therefore,  next  to  sugar  cane,  is 
the  plant  requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  heat.  In  localities  having 
both  heat  and  moisture  its  growth  is  stronger  and  more  luxuriant,  as 
is  manifested  in  various  ways.  In  very  hot  climates  the  coffee  plant 
grows  well,  but  should  have  the  shade  of  some  other  suitable  tree, 
whereas  in  cooler  climates  it  thrives  best  without  this  protection. 
The  soil  most  suitable  for  Ma  cultivation  is  that  which  is  light  and 
moist,  but  not  marshy.  Reddish  soils  somewhat  sandy,  or  black  soils 
without  too  much  clay,  are  suitable  for  its  cultivation. 

If  the  land  is  virgin  soil  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleared,  plowed 
deeply  two  or  three  times,  and  then  harrowed,  and  if  old  hind,  it  should 
be  well  fertilized. 

Planting  can  be  carried  on  in  various  ways;  the  best  are  by  means  of 
hot  beds  and  by  transplanting.  These  hot  beds  or  nurseries  are  made  in 
well-shaded  soil,  whi(^h  should  be  clean,  well  worked,  and  thoroughly 
fertilized.  The  seed  should  be  ripe  and  fresh,  and  not  taken  from  the 
fleshy  covering.  Transplanting  is  done  when  the  plants  have  threeor 
four  roots,  care  l>eing  taken  not  to  injure  the  delicate  stem,  although 
a  part  of  the  central  root  is  cut  off  at  the  moment  of  transplanting. 
Plantt*  which  have  reached  a  height  of  40  or  50  centimeters  may  be 
used  by  cutting  off  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  likewise  the  vertical 
root,  stamping  down  the  earth  about  them,  and  immediately  watering. 
The  ground  where  this  transplanting  is  made  should  be  previousfy 
prepared,  holes  being  made  in  pai'allel  lines  running  north  and  south, 
and  having  a  distance  of  l^  meters  fi-om  each  other.  The  land  should 
afterwards  be  kept  clean  and  other  trees  should  be  planted  for  their 
shade.  The  tree  usually  employed  in  the  Philippines  for  this  purpose 
is  called  madi-e  caaaa  {^iifeaujMt pmi^am  BI.J,  out  there  are  many  who 
advocate  the  use  of  the  balib^o  {Ihbiscm  tdlacem  L.)  as  giving  bet- 
ter protection  to  the  plantations  and  being  more  productive.  Experi- 
ence demonstrates  that  the  pruning  of  coffee  trees  prejudices  the 
production,  as  the  plant  growing  naturally  with  favorable  rains 
produces  at  the  end  of  .six  or  seven  years  an  avei-i^e  of  5  kilc^^rams 
of  berries  for  each  one,  while  those  which  have  been  pruned  So  not 
produce  one-fourth  as  much. 

The  gathering  is  a<ronipIished  either  by  shaking,  if  the  plants  are 
high,  or  by  hand  picking  if  they  are  low.  After  gathering  the  peri- 
carpium  is  removed,  an  operation  easily  accomplished  by  hand,  and  the 
berries  are  pla^'ed  in  the  sun,  care  being  taken  to  .separate  those  col- 
lected on  various  days.  When  the  berries  are  thoroughly  dried,  the 
husk  is  removed  by  means  of  a  mill  or  other  apparatus.  The  other 
operations  necessary  to  prepare  coffee  for  the  market  are  winnowing, 
to  separate  the  inner  husk  and  all  dirt  from  the  berry,  and  sorting  into 
first  and  second  grades. 

The  coffee  plant  begins  to  produce  in  from  three  to  five  years, 
according  to  climate,  soil,  and  cultivation,  is  in  full  bearing  in  six  or 
seven  years,  and  continues  to  be  productive  for  thirtv  years  if  ro acci- 
dent happens.  Philippine  coffee  compares  well  witn  that  of  Java  or 
Martinique,  but  there  are  certain  localities  which  produce  coffee  which, 
according  to  experts,  can  be  compared  only  to  that  of  Mocha.       , 
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From  former  times  the  productioo  of  coffee  in  the  PhilippiDes  has 
fallen  off  greatly  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  plants  by  an 
insect  of  the  genus  Xylotrechva  and  by  a  fungus  of  the  genus 
Perono»pora. 

Cbocol&TB  (rft«*romacii«wL.). 

Cacao  or  chocolate  belongs  to  the  family  SterculiacCEe,  and  in  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  It  is  a  tree  which  is  distinguished 
for  its  beautiful  appearance,  but  more  for  its  fruit,  which  is  very  highly 
prized,  as  ia  shown  in  its  botanical  name  Theobrojtia  {food  for  the  gods). 
The  seed  of  this  fixiit  properly  roasted  gives  out  a  delightful  aroma, 
and  well  ground  and  mixed  vi\\h  sugar  and  a  little  cinnamon  it  forms 
chocolate,  a  nutritive,  healthful,  ana  agreeable  food.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Philippine  Archipelago  from  America  some  time  between 
the  years  1660  and  1670.  Although  it  has  been  cultivated  for  a  long 
time  in  small  quantities  in  various  provinces  of  Luzon  and  Visayas,  it 
flourishes  best  in  southern  Mindanao,  and  in  the  district  of  Davao  it  is 
produced  in  large  quantities  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  tree  reaches  a  height  of  from  8  to  11  meters  and  has  straight 
branches.  The  petiolatc  leaves,  oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  are  a<;uminate, 
strong,  and  smooth,  and  of  same  color  on  both  sides.  The  small  flowers 
are  reddish  in  color  and  very  numerous.  The  fruit  Is  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish, ovate  or  oblong,  having  ten  rid^s,  and  simulates  to  a  certain 
degree  the  shape  of  a  small  cucumber.  The  seeds  are  somewhat  larger 
than  an  almond. 

Culii/mtion.  — This  plant  demands  a  warm  climate  having  an  avcra|re 
temperature  of  from  23°  to  '^9°  C,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere.  The  soil  should  be  deep  and  light.  Black  and 
reddish  soils,  somewhat  sandy,  with  an  abundant  top  soil  of  muck,  are 
excellent.     ' 

Planting  can  be  done  from  the  seed,  and  to  save  time  this  is  usually 
done  by  planting  the  seed  a  distance  of  from  ^i  to  3  meters  from  eacn 
other  in  pai-aUel  lines.  In  the  Philippines  the  seed  is  often  planted  in 
bamboo  joints  or  in  the  forest,  from  whence  they  are  transplanted  to 
^xvund  shaded  by  banana  plants.  As  the  chocolate  plant  requires 
shade,  the  tree  called  madre  cacao  is  usually  planted.  This  plant 
requires  much  more  care  than  the  coffee  plant.  In  its  cultivation  it  is 
necessary  to  I'emove  all  premature  flowers,  trim  off  dry  branches,  and 
keep  the  ground  well  cleaned. 

Tne  fruit  is  gathered  when  it  becomes  ripe.  The  life  of  the  choco- 
late tree  is  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  years,  during  which  time  it 
produces  fruit.  It  may  live  to  be  50  years  old  or  more,  but  is  almost 
unproductive. 

Nutmeg  (Jfyrwfioi Jrajmn*  Houtt,), 

The  nutmeg  grows  naturally  in  Cebu  and  in  Lagiina  province,  and 
will  grow  in  alfparts  of  the  islands  cultivated.  It  is  a  tree  belonging 
to  the  family  Myristicaceee.  In  the  Duteh  possessions  the  tree  reaches 
a  height  of  from  10  to  13  meters.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  rather 
thin  bark,  blackish  and  slightly  mottled,  from  which,  when  incised, 
flows  a  reddish  juice  which  coagulates  on  contact  with  the  air.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  peach,  having  a  thick  husk  and  a  hard 
pit  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  inside  of  which  the  nutmeg  is  formed. 
This  is  surrounded  by  an  aromatic  rind,  or  skin,  called  mac^e.  The 
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beautiful  flower  of  tixla  tree  in  aromatic,  and  from  it  a  kind  of  preserve, 
DOted  for  ibi  f  r^rant  odor,  is  made. 

Xbo  tree  begins  to  produce  at  the  age  of  5  or  6  years,  but  the  crop 
is  very  light  at  first. 

OiNNAMON  {OinnamomKm  burmanni  Blume;  Launtf  dimamotmim  Blanco). 

Tlie  cinnamon  tree  is  found  in  these  islands,  especially  in  Mindanao. 
In  Zamboanga,  Caraga,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  district  of  Misamis 
varieties  of  cinnamon  of  stronger  t&ste  and  fragrance  than  those  of 
Ceylon  are  found.  The  reason  it  is  not  more  exploited  is  because  it 
seems  to  contain  some  kind  of  bitter  principle,  wbicb  is  noticed  when 
it  is  chewed.  This  tree  should  be  more  highly  prized  in  these  islands, 
as  it  gi-ows  wherever  it  is  phinted.  The  cinnamon  comes  from  the  bark 
of  the  branches  which  have  been  stripped  of  their  epidermis,  and  is  an 
aromaUc  substance,  having  many  uses. 

Pkppkr  {Pipernignan,  h.). 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  family  Piperacese.  Its  cultivation  dimin- 
ishes daily  in  the  Pnilippine  Islands.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  which  is 
fastened  to  adjacent  trees  when  cultivated.  Its  fruit  is  a  berry  which, 
when  dried,  is  black  or  white  pepper.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
islands  the  long  pepper  of  British  India  can  be  cultivated. 

Bbtbl  or  Itmo  (PipKT  bad,  L. );  Buvo  ub  Anis  [Pijier  anitonan,  Bl.), 

The  betel  or  itmo  is  a  climbing  plant,  belouj^ing  to  the  same  family 
as  the  preceding.  It  is  cultivated  very  extensively  throughout  India, 
the  Sunda  Archipelago,  all  the  regions  adjacent  to  Asia,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. In  all  of  these  countries  the  leaves  are  used  in  making  the  prep- 
aration which  is  known  in  the  Philippines  as  "buyo."  This  preparation 
is  composed  of  one  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  a  piece  of  lime  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  a  piece  of  bonga  or  betclnut.  The  objei-t  of  this  mixture 
is  to  mollify  and  render  supportable  the  taste  of  the  pepper  leaf,  which 
otherwise  would  be  acrid  and  disagreeable, 

The  buvo  de  anis  has  a  leaf  which  has  an  agreeable  odor  resembling 
anise.  This  leaf  is  used  by  some  natives  to  mix  with  the  pepper  leaf 
in  the  preparation  of  buyo. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

PLANTS   USED    FOR   DISEASES   OF  THE    HEAD. 

The  castor-oil  plant  {Ricinus  coniiinniis  L.),of  the  family  Euphor- 
biacese,  which  ia  called  "tangaD-tongnn,"  is  very  abundant  in  these 
islands.  It  \a  used  piincipally  to  alleviate  headaches,  being  applied  on 
leaves  to  the  forehead,  causing  sweating  and,  consequently,  relief. 
Mixed  with  the  oil  of  sesame  :t  is  applied  to  the  stomach  with  good 
effect;  so,  too,  it  ia  applied  to  the  feet  of  persons  suffering  with 
dropsy. 

Balocanad  {AUwnteti  tr/'spemiu  Bl.)  belongs  to  the  family  Euphor- 
hiacea;.  It  has  a  fruit  a  little  larger  than  the  pomegranate.  This 
fruit  contains  six  or  seven  poisonous  seeds.  Tne  oil  of  these  seeds 
when  rubbed  into  the  scalp  kills  all  vermin. 

Thei  leaves  of  the  capanatolet  or  gaudarura,  when  properly  applied, 
improves  and  cures  those  who  suffer  with  pains  in  the  back. 

The  so-called  dacdac  has  medicinal  properties.  Its  stalk  or  stem  is 
about  the  size  of  the  index  finger,  somewhat  flattened,  and  blackish  in 
color.  An  infusion  is  made  from  this  stalk  chopped  up  finely.  When 
the  head  is  bathed  with  this  infusion,  headaches  disappear,  as  does  the 
lethargy  from  which  the  patient  sutfers.  This  is  true  when  it  is  used 
in  the  treatment  of  any  other  cephalic  disease. 

PLANTS   USED   FOR  THE    DIGESTIVE  APPARATUS. 

The  salibutbut  or  paudacaqui  (TalnrnfB  tnimtana)  belongs  to  the  fam- 
ily Apocynace88.  An  infusion  of  the  root  of  this  tree  when  given  as 
a  drink  impi'oves  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  cases  of  distention,  cold, 
and  indigestion.  It  is  likewise  an  excellent  blood  medicine,  and  is 
used  with  great  benefit  by  women  after  parturition. 

The  leaves  of  the  faguypasin  or  alom  are  of  value  in  any  chronic 
stomach  disease  due  to  inflammation,  overloading,  or  cola.  They 
should  be  applied  hot  or  united  with  oil  used  as  an  unguent.  They  are 
of  great  value  in  reducing  inflammation  or  swelling  of  the  limbs  if 
used  in  the  same  way.  They  cause  sweating,  after  which  the  limbs 
should  be  enveloped  in  a  blanket,  dried,  and  the  operation  repeated  if 
complete  relief  is  desired. 

The  leaves  of  themaisipaisi((?/aw*(Wff  sp.  Bun.),  of  the  family  Ruta- 
ceie,  have  an  odor  and  flavor  very  similar  to  that  of  anise.  From  these 
leaves  an  oil  of  anise  is  made,  which  is  very  useful  for  diseases  of  the 
stomach.  Made  as  an  infusion  with  cocoanut  wine,  it  furnishes  a 
drink  much  used  in  the  country. 

The  tree  known  by  the  name  of  "  bacao"  furnishes  a  bark  which, 
when  pulverized  and  mixed  with  water,  furnishes  a  remedy  which  kills 
all  kinds  of  intestinal  parasites.    This  same  property  is  possessed  by 


The  cabcaban  {PolyjmUmn  fjiwrcinii?/).,  L.)  and  the  Iwilaamina  or 
apalia  (Mwru/rdica  hatumn/na  hT)  produce  purgative  medieines. 
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the  fruit  of  a  trailing  plant  called  "tangulon,"  "pinoncUlo,"  or  "Di<^- 
ni^an"  {Quisqutdis  tndica  L.)  of  the  family  Combretaceje. 

'flie  tree  called  "  bahay  "  {AdenamAhera  pamon'ma  L.)  produces  a  fruit 
something  like  ordinary  beans  in  appearance,  but  of  a  bright  red 
color.  Tliese  placed  in  cavities  of  teeth  greatly  relieve  the  pain,  the 
same  object  Iwjing  accomplished  by  the  root. 

The  grated  bant  of  the  maragaat  (Mcus  radiata  Dec),  of  the  family 
UrticaccEe,  when  applied  to  the  gums  reduces  swelling  and  strengthens 
the  teeth. 

The  paetan  {Luruisia parvifolla  Muell.),  of  the  family  Kutaceee,  is  an 
antidote  for  fish  poison.  Tauen  as  a  powder,  it  cures  any  stomach  dis- 
order and  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  ulcerating  sores,  which  it  cleans 
and  closes. 

The  sambong  {Bluvrnt  haUamifera  DC),  of  the  family  Composita, 
is  an  excellent  sa»e,  quite  aromatic,  and  having  medicinal  properties. 
As  an  infusion  it  is  much  used  in  diseases  of  the  stomach, 

The  tangulon  {Qui^quali«  indieus  L.),  of  the  family  Combretacese,  is 
another  species  or  trailing  plant,  which  grows  bountifully  along  the 
seashore,  produces  a  seed  called  "  pifioncillo,"  which  is  an  excellent 
"-— lifuge.     It  may  be  eat«n  raw  without  danger  of  injury. 

■     '     \_{Poh       '•  "  
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PLANTS   USED    FOH   THE   CIRCULATORY   APPARATUS. 

The  sibucao  or  Brazil  wood  (Cipnalpinia  aappan  L.),  of  the  family 
Leguminoste,  is  medicinal.  An  infusion  of  it  causcj^  the  absorption  of 
coagulated  blood,  and  it  is  given  in  cases  where  blows  on  the  body 
have  caused  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues. 

The  cumalibquib  or  hiniangcoran  or  otob-otob  are  medicinal.  The 
grated  root  made  into  an  infusion  cleans  and  cures  ulcers  or 
wounds.  An  ointment  is  made  from  this  plant  and  from  the  jalanotan 
and  hagonoy.  This  is  made  by  boiling  the  plant  in  oil,  straining,  and 
adding  a  little  wax.  The  ointment  may  then  be  used  for  the  cure  of 
wounds.  So,  too,  the  leaves  of  a  climbmg  plant  gi-own  in  the  Visavan 
Islands,  and  which  is  called  "  balangon,"  is  u.sef  ul  for  this  purpose.  The 
pounded  leaves  are  applied  directly  to  the  wound. 

PLAKTS  USED  FOR   AFFECTIONS  OF   THE   SENSES. 

The  tuyucay  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  dcafnes-i.  In  the  operation  a 
branch  8  or  lo  inches  in  length  is  placed  over  a  slow  fire  until  it 
becomes  quite  hot.  It  is  then  placecTclosc  to  the  affected  ear  and  air 
is  blown  through  the  hole  which  parses  through  it,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  branch  well  within  the  ear.  It  is  claimed  that  the  hot  tul>e 
has  some  special  virtue,  due  perhaps  to  the  medicated  moisture  thereof; 
when  penetrating  the  ear  restores  it  to  a  healthy  condition. 

The  tree  called  "  haulig  "  is  very  useful  for  treating  and  preserving 
the  eyes,  a  solution  in  water  of  the  bark  and  leaves  being  used  as  a  vrash. 

PLANTS   USED    FOR   THE   SKIN. 

The  resin  of  culasi  {Lxtmnitzera  aicviru^i  Wight  and  Arn.),  of  the 
family  Combretace«e,  cures  scab  and  itch.  ,     ,,^.  ..  OooqIc 
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A  resin  which  serves  veil  as  a  caustic  is  obtaiaed  from  the  canumay 
and  the  It^oto  {Dlospyros  imdUilora  Bl.) 

The  tree  called  panjaiitolon  {Scaevola  koetiigii  Vahl,),  of  the  family 
Goodenoviacese,  an  extraordinary  largo  tree,  is  useful  in  medicine. 
An  infusion  is  made  from  the  leaves  and  bark  which  is  used  as  a  lotion 
for  those  suffering  with  specific  trouble.  This  cures  the  disease  and 
relieves  the  pain  in  the  bones  which  accompanies  this  terrible  disease. 

The  pila  and  the  root  of  the  trailing  plant  called  mangadlao  are  both 
useful  m  treating  all  kinds  of  wounds. 

All  kinds  of  spots  on  the  skin  are  cured  by  a  lotion  made  from  the 
roots  of  the  tree  called  salac. 

A  lotion  made  from  the  wood  of  the  mampol,  of  the  genus  Loran- 
thus  of  the  family  Lorantacete,  will  cause  the  pustules  or  smallpox  to 
appear  when  thej'  are  slow  in  presenting  themselves. 

The  leaves  of  the  little  tree  called  alocloc  when  crushed  and  applied 
to  boils  or  other  cutaneous  tumors  quickly  brings  them  to  a  heaif  and 
causes  the  removal  of  their  contents. 

Sorsaparilla  of  the  genus  Simlax,  called  by  the  natives  baoag,  is 
very  common  along  the  hanks  of  the  rivers  and  the  coast.  The  root 
is  used  in  medicine  and  is  well  known  as  a  remedy  for  those  who  suffer 
from  specific  ulcei-s.     It  is  given  as  an  infusion. 

The  trailing  plant  called  bago-bago,  of  the  genus  Garcinia,  family 
Guttiferffi,  is  also  uaed.  It  is  powdered,  and  piaced  over  the  fire,  and 
applied  hot  to  patients  suffciing  from  infiammation,  as  it  quiets  tiie 
nerves  and  relieves  the  pain  in  the  joints. 

The  plant  called  busalas  is  likewise  medicinal.  Its  leaves,  when 
reduced  to  ashes  and  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  will  bring  to  a  head  any 
kind  of  an  abscess,  or,  if  these  are  already  in  the  stage  of  suppuration, 
it  will  cause  them  to  open  and  will  cure  them  without  trouble. 

PLANTS   USED   IN   PARTURITION. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  taraje  (Camiarina  equ.hetifdia 
Forst.),  of  the  family  Casurinacete,  will  cure  chlorosis. 

The  leaves  of  the  alagtayo  or  ticala,  when  applied  to  abdomen  of  a 
pregnant  woman,  will  very  quickly  bring  on  parturition. 

PI.ANT8   USED   AS  ANTIDOTES. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  experts  the  manungal  (Samadera  mdica- 
Gaert.),  of  uie  family  Simarubaceie,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  found 
in  these  islands.  A  solution  made  by  boiling  is  given  to  anvone  who 
h&s  eaten  poisoned  substances,  such  as  herbs  or  fish.  The  oil  of 
manungal  is  admirable  for  curing  all  kinds  of  disorders  of  the  stomach, 
as  is  likewise  the  infusion  made  from  marbar  or  cavutana. 

An  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  palagnigon  is  both  an  antidote  and  a 
febrifuge. 

An  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  calasusi  [Phimerm  aattifolia  Poir.), 
of  the  family  Apocynaceie,  is  an  excellent  mild  purgative,  or  may  be 
used  as  an  emetic. 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  tree  called  bagosabBC  is  curative  for  the 
bite  of  any  kind  of  poisonous  animal  or  snake. 
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PLANTS  USED  AS  FBBBIFDQES. 

The  tree  called  tambalaguisa  or  mantala  {Sopkora  tomerUosa  L.), 
of  the  family  Leguminosie,  has  at  a  certain  season  a  number  of  little 
yellow  flowers,  and  foUowine  them,  long  pods  filled  with  seeds,  some- 
what like  chickpeas.  This  rruit  is  a  febrifuge  having  a  very  bitter 
taste.  One  or  two  of  the  seeds  are  given  to  those  who  suffer  from 
certain  malarial  fever.  The  medicine  is  still  more  valuable  for  those 
having  quartan.  It  is  likewise  an  excellent  stomachic.  From  these 
seeds  an  oil  is  also  made  which  gives  great  relief  to  pains  in  the  bones. 
It  is  also  used  for  intt^stinal  troubles  and  is  a  remedj'  for  chlorosis. 
Another  trailing  plant  having  admirable  qualities  is  called  by  the 
T^falogs  macabuhay  and  by  the  Visavana  pangianao  {MeninpiTmuin 
rinunnun  L,).  It  belongs  to  the  family  Menispermacese.  It  is  very 
bitter  and  very  useful  for  the  stomach  and  the  entire  body. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  called  dita  (Ali<to7i,m  scluilark  D.  C),  of  the 
family  Apocynacete,  when  treated  with  acidulated  water,  produces  an 
alkaloid,  ditain,  which  is  employed  in  place  of  quinine  for  all  kinds  of 
fevers. 

PLANTS  USED  AS  DIURETICS. 

An  infusion  of  the  loaves  of  the  tree  called  polotan  or  uliiSgon  serves 
as  an  excellent  diuretic.  The  juice  of  the  bark  or  an  infusion  of  it  is 
likewise  aseful. 

The  palo-santo,  called  by  the  natives  guicos-guicos,  or  hannadao,  of 
the  genus  Abi-us,  family  Leguminosie,  possesses  admirable  properties. 
It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  spasms  and  chills,  from  which  so  many 
suffer  in  these  countries.  An  infusion  of  this  plant  expels  injurious 
humors  from  the  body,  does  away  with  obstructions,  regulates  the 
stomach,  and  is  of  equal  value  witn  sarsaparilla  for  specific  trouble. 
It  is  likewise  a  sudorific. 

Naguini  and  languingi  are  trailing  plants  which  cure  muscular  and 
nervous  spasms,  Uie  leaves  being  applied  as  a  plaster  after  being 
heated  before  the  fire.     The  application  is  made  under  the  arms. 

PLANTS  USED  FOR  VABIOUS  MEDICINAL  PURPOSES. 

The  pilipog  is  a  most  bittx!r  medicine.  It  is  useful  as  a  stomachic, 
and  simply  cncwed  and  swallowed  serves  to  cure  any  kind  of  pain. 
It  is  likewise  an  antidote,  and  in  the  form  of  an  uifusion  is  a  febrifuge 
useful  in  tertian  and  quartan  fevers. 

Among  all  the  trailing  plants  found  in  these  islands  that  which  is  of 
greatest  importance  and  most  esteemed  is  called  by  the  natives  igasud. 
{Strychiton  /f/jw^M  Berg.)  of  the  family  Loganiaceac.  The  Spaniards  tak- 
inff  up  the  name  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  missionaries  in  the  Visayan 
Islands,  call  it  the  pepita  of  San  Ignacio,  It  abounds  in  all  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Visnyas.  but  is  not  found  in  Luzon.  When  full  grown  it 
isof  considerable  size,  thefruitat  times  Iwing  as  lai^  as  a  pomegranate, 
though  a  little  longer.  It  has  a  hard  shell,  within  which  is  a  yellowish 
or  slightly  reddish  meat,  and  in  this  is  found  the  seed  so  highly  esteemed 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  seeds  are  grown  principally  near 
Catbalogan.  They  are  used  foi-  persons  who  have  eaten  something 
poisonous,  in  which  case  a  little  piece  is  eaten  and  immediately  fol- 
'wed  by  a  drink  of  cold  water,  the  iwison  thus  being  expelled.     So, 
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too,  takiDg  it  in  this  manner  it  cure»  disturbances  of  the  stomach  or 
intcHtined.  It  is  likewise  useful  for  paralytics  and  for  women  during 
paiturition.  (jrat«d  or  in  the  form  of  powder  it  la  much  used  as 
styptic.  Grated  and  given  with  water  at  the  beginning  of  the  chilly 
stage  will  often  prevent  an  attac^k  of  malarial  fever.  K  is  also  useful 
for  the  bite  of  the  caterpillar  called  basut,  when  applied  as  a  powder 
over  the  affected  place.  It  is  used  also  as  an  emetic.  Held  in  the 
mouth  and  sucked  it  is  useful  for  rheumatism.  So,  too,  it  relieves 
indigestion.  The  oil  remaining  after  pieces  of  this  seed  have  been 
fried  is  useful  for  contractions  of  the  nerves  and  pains  in  the  body. 

There  are  many  other  medicinal  plants  in  the  Philippines,  as  may 
l»e«een  by  consulting  the  General  History  by  P.  Juan  J.  Ifclgado,  S.  J., 
published  in  Mauila  in  18!':^,  and  others. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
TRITIT  TREES. 


Philippine  fruit  trees  in  general  do  not  produce  such  exquisit«  and 
highly-prized  fruits  aa  do  uiose  of  Europe,  As  both  wild  fruit  trees 
ana  cultivated  ones  are  very  abundant,  only  the  best-known  ones  will 
be  spoken  of;  some  mention  will  be  made  of  their  probable  origin, 
arranging  them  according  to  the  families  to  which  they  belong. 


Among  the  Philippine  species  of  this  family  is  the  mango  (Man- 
gifera  imli<n  Linn.),  which  is  believed  to  come  from  Macao,  and  which 
grows  well  in  the  provinces  of  Manila  and  Cavite,  and  also  in  the  Wt- 
ajas.  The  fruit  season  begins  in  April.  The  fruit  has  a  delicate 
flavor  and  an  aromatic  odor,  the  lamest  of  them  being  from  6  to  7 
inches  in  length;  in  shape  tiiey  are  flattened,  not  round;  the  skin  is 
yellow  and  i-ather  fine;  the  pit,  which  lies  in  the  center  of  the  fruit,  is 
almoHt  as  long  as  the  fruit  itself,  but  very  narrow.  The  plant  springs 
from  this  seed.  The  leaves  are  long  and  wide  and  dark  green  in  color; 
an  infusion  of  these  is  somewhat  similar  to  tea.  I^ides  this  species 
the  following  are  found:  Manga  de  anis  {Manplfera  fragann  Maingay) 
and  mani  {M.  coHa  Jack),  v^ich  is  found  in  Mindanao,  of  Asiatic 
origin;  ca8uy{^«a«a?'rfnwrtWCT'(fento^L.),  of  American  origin;  siruelas 
{Spondim  purpurm  L.)^  from  southern  Asia;  albudhod  (Spondias 
manmfei'a  Wild),  found  m  Panav,  also  of  Asiatic  origin. 

The  Tuampon  im-  jmjoinanga  {Mangifera  aUinx-lvia-  Blanco). — This 
fruit  is  very  similar  to  the  mango,  and  when  ripe  is  quite  delicious. 
It  is  frequently  preserved  in  brine  in  the  form  of  pickles,  and  is  very 
healthful;  it  is  likewise  made  into  sweetmeats  and  prenerves.  There 
are  other  small  varieties  of  this  kind  about  the  size  of  an  olive,  which 
are  used  in  making  pickles  and  pi-eserves. 


Among  this  family  is  found  the  anona  {Anona  rH^-culata  L.).  It  is 
an  exotic  from  Mexico,  its  fle^^h  being  white  and  containing  small, 
black  pits.     It  is  sweet  and  fragrant. 


The  fruit  is  juicy  and  aromatic,  very  sweet,  and  so  soft  that  it  seems 
to  melt  in  the  mouth;  it  is  somewhat  peppery.  Another  species  found 
is  (i\ie,xa.\iaxio{A'nona  mv.7icata).    All  three  species  come  from  America. 


But  one  species  of  this  family  is  indigenous  to  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago, the  mabalo  (Dionjryi'oa  dtMco/m-  Wild),  whose  reddish  fruit, 
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about  the  size  of  a  quince,  cont^ns  a  large  seed;  the  flesh  is  white  and 
sweet,  but  somewhat  indigestible  and  has  a  rather  strong  odor.  The 
sapote  {Diospyroe  Senaeter  Betz.)  and  the  p^apat  {l^iospyrt^  kaki  L.) 
are  natives  of  China. 


Of  theAmerican  family  there  are  two  species,  the  balimbing  {Aver- 
rfuyra  carambola  L.),  which  has  the  flavor  of  a  quince,  and  the  camias 
(Awrrhora  bilimbi  L.),  whose  fruit  when  green  has  an  agreeable,  sour 
taste,  but  when  ripe  is  sweet  and  fragrant. 


Of  this  family  the  mangosteen  {Gardnia  mangostatxi  L.|  is  found. 
It  is  an  exotic,  and  grows  only  in  Jolo  and  some  points  in  tne  district 
of  Zamboanga  and  Catabato.  It  is  called  there  the  "king's  fruit," 
because  it  is  ho  highly  prized  by  the  Moro  sultans.  It  is  dark  red  or 
purple  in  color  and  about  the  wize  of  an  orange.  The  edible  and  juicy 
parts  of  the  fruit  form  small  white  divisions,  very  soft,  which  are 
found  in  the  interior;  they  are  covered  with  a  double  skin,  reddish  in 
color,  and  which  must  be  removed  before  the  fruit  is  eat«n.  The 
fruit  is  sweet  and  very  delicate  in  flavor.  Its  origin  is  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 


In  this  family  is  found  the  lanzon  or  boboa  (Lamtium  dtymestiewm 
Jack).  The  tree  is  beautiful  in  appearance  and  gives  a  cool  shade; 
the  leaves  arc  a  beautiful  clear  green;  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  a  clear 
yellow,  thin  and  fine;  within  it  are  contained  five  divit^ions,  as  in  the 
lemon,  but  the  flesh  is  crystalline  white,  almost  transparent,  sweetish 
sour,  quite  delicate,  and  ver^  refreshing.  Each  fruit  contains  a  pit, 
which  is  the  seed  from  which  the  tree  grows;  it  is  more  bitter  than 
gall,  but  is  not  injurious,  on  the  contrary  it  is  something  of  a  carmin- 
ative. One  may  eat  a  hundred  of  these  fruits  without  difficulty  and 
without  danger,  for  they  are  healthful  and  excellent  for  those  who 
suffer  from  heat.     Their  origin  is  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Santol  {Savdiiricmii  iitdicmn  Cav.)  is  a  large  tree  having  leaves  6  or 
7  inches  long.  The  fruit  is  bitter  sweet  in  taste;  it  is  used  principally 
for  preserves  and  pickles.     Its  origin  is  southern  Asia. 


Macupa(^»(i7fV)/(r  inal-aect-^-niM  L.)  is  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  sweet 
pepper  and  of  somewhat  the  same  shape,  rather  larger  and  quit«  red 
m  color;  it  is,  however,  more  lusti-ous,  being  almost  resplendent.  It  is 
bitter-sweet  in  taste,  somewhat  agreeable,  but  has  no  solid  flesh  which 
can  be  eaten. 

Tampay  {Eugenia  jamhm  L.):  This  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
apple,  the  flesh  being  soft,  sweet,  and  having  an  odor  like  roses. 

Duhat  or  limboy  (Eugenia  jamholona  iJS:  This  produces  a  wild 
fruit,  dark  purple  to  blat^k  in  color,  about  the  size  of  an  olive.  It  is 
likewise  a  native  of  the  Malay  Archipela^. 

Guayabo  {Psidium  gnayM>a  L.);  This  exotic  plant  comes  from 
Mexico,  but  grows  so  well  here  that  entire  forests  of  it  may  be  found. 
There  are  three  principal  varietie.s.     The  fruit  is  yellowish  in  color  and 
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very  aromatic,  as  are  likewise  the  leaves.  The  interior  of  the  fruit  is 
filled  with  little,  hard  seeds  or  pits,  which  are  embedded  in  the  flesh. 
It  18  a  carminitive,  and  its  Mtnngent  properties  make  it  an  excellent 
preaorve.     With  simple  sirup  it  is  much  used. 


The  banana  is  the  most  important  of  this  family.  In  the  Philippines 
there  in  a  large  number  of  spcciea,  varying  greatly  in  their  form  and 
taste.  The  trunk  of  the  banana  tree  is  not  solid,  but  soft  and  full  of 
minute  little  tubes  or  aqueducts,  which  serve  to  conduct  the  sap  which 
sustains  and  matures  the  plant  within  the  short  spuce  of  one  year. 
Shortly  aft^r  the  fruit  ripens  the  plant  begins  to  decline  and  the  leaves 
dry  up  and  fall.  The  fruit  grows  in  bunches  of  various  shapes,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  species.  Important  varieties  are  the  saba  (Mma 
mpit^iiiimLi.),  which  is  delicious  and  healthful  when  ripe;  the  hanipa, 
sweeter  than  the  saba,  and  which  is  cultivated  principally  in  Samar 
and  Leyte;  the  tambonan,  a  very  common  and  healthful  species;  the 
camada,  very  large;  the  binalatong,  larger,  more  delicate,  and  more 
fragrant  than  the  preceding;  thetarip;  the  bungaran,  rather  indigesti- 
ble; the  putian;  the  torlangdato,  called  in  Spanish  "the  lady  finger;" 
the  pitbitin,  a  small,  sweet,  and  lich  variety;  the  dariao,  a  good  variety; 
the  mungco,  the  talood,  the  tinumbaga,  the  dariyas,  and  others. 
P.  Delgado  enumerates  and  describes  57  varieties,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  history. 


Of  this  family  there  is  but  one  Philippine  species  worthy  of  mention, 
the  wvpaya  {Oiricti  jxijxii/a  L.).  There  are  two  sexes,  the  male  and 
femtue.  The  male  does  not  produce  fruit,  only  some  tubes  filled  with 
small  white  aromatic  flowers;  the  female  produces  fruit.  The  tree  is 
soft  and  yellow,  looks  somewhat  like  a  palm,  and  has  large,  broad 
leaves;  the  fruit  somewhat  resembles  a  small  quash  in  appearance. 
When  it  ripens,  the  skin  changes  from  green  to  a  reddish  color,  as  does 
the  flesh  also.  The  fruit  contains  a  number  of  seeds  somewhat  similar 
to  squft.sh  seeds;  it  is  sweet,  refreshing,  delicate,  and  pleasant  to  the 
tast«.     The  tree  is  indigenous  to  America. 


Of  this  family  various  oranges  and  lemons  are  found.  Oranges  of 
various  indigenous  species  are  found.  The  principal  one  is  the  cajel 
(i'itniM  aHrantliiiii  var.).  Another  variety  is  the  naranjitas  {C'!tnt-i 
tiiii'iniiiuiri).  There  are  several  wild  species,  one  of  which  is  called 
"amumimtay"  {Vllriin  hytrix  DC).  They  are  very  lai^,  being  12 
or  13  inches  in  circumference,  have  a  thick  skin,  are  very  juicy  and 
bitter. 

There  are  more  than  seven  varieties  of  lemons.  The  citron,  which 
is  very  large,  is  also  found  in  abundance. 


The  chico  sapote  {Aehra»  sapota  L.)  and  the  chlco  mamey  {Luouma 
mamiim  Gaert.)  belong  to  this  family.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  green  on  the  outside  and  black  on  the  inside.  It  is  aweet  and 
agreeable  and  makes  excellent  preserves.     It  Is  a  native  of  Mexico. 
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Belnnjfing  to  ibin  family  is  the  nangca  or  langca  {Artocarpua  irUeg- 
rifolla  WilW.),  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  fruit  of  thia  tree  is  the 
largest  found  in  the  world,  s^  some  of  them  are  aa  lai^e  as  a  good- 
sized  water  jar.  The  tree  is  lar^e  and  thickly  branched;  the  ^ves 
are  long  and  narrow.  The  fruit  is  produced  alike  from  the  branches 
and  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree  quite  close  to  the  ground,  and 
even  from  the  roots,  this  last  being  especially  true  when  the  ground 
is  somewhat  elevated.  The  ripening  fruit  is  recognized  by  its  aro- 
maticand  penetrating  odor;  the  fruit  is  then  cut.  When  opened  along 
the  middle  it  shows  a  large  amount  of  yellowish  or  whitish  meat,  which 
is  not  edible,  and  a  number  of  shells  of  a  golden  color  each  containing 
a  8eed,  It  resembles  in  swcetne."a  the  date,  but  it  possesses  an  odor 
like  musk.  It  is  somewhat  indigestible,  but  is  quite  nourishing. 
The  seeds  when  boiled  or  baked  somewhat  resemble  the  chestnut.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  is  yellow,  solid,  durable,  and  very  serviceable  for 
working.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Other  species 
are  ligs  (Fictia  airica  L.),  from  western  Asia;  the  rima  {Artocarmis 
indsa  L.),  from  the  Malay  Archipelago;  the  dalanguiau  camansi  (^. 
camansi  Bl.),  an  indigenous  plant,  and  the  marang  {A.  polyphema 
Pers.),  of  Mindanao. 


There  is  a  large  number  of  wild  species  of  f  ruite  found  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Tbey  are  in  geneml  sour,  sweet,  and  somewhat  carminitiTe. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  doctoyan,  the  pananquian,  the 
durion,  the  almli,  amahit,  angiap,  amaga,  agononan,  abubunanu,  alnga- 
nisan,  dse  amamampang,  Intnano,  barobo  or  marobo,  cabaan,  carong, 
cagos,  gayan,  dalinson,  etc.,  which  are  described  by  P.  Delgado. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
VARIOUS   VKGETABIiE   PltODUCTS. 


There  are  various  trees  in  the  PhilippincM  from  which  these  essences 
or  eti»ential  oils  may  be  extracted,  but  the  only  ones  utilized  arc  the 
ilang-ilang  {Oanait^a  odorata  Hook);  saiupaguita  (J(i»minuiii  sambac 
L,);  champaL'a  (Michelia  chamjmra,  L.)- 

Iktng-il<fii(j{Cananga  odnrnta  Hook,  Unumi  odiyrcUuninui  Bl.). — Thi» 
tree,  twlonging  to  the  family  Anonaceie,  produces  ordinarj-  look- 
ing flowers  of  a  greenish  color,  but  of  great  fragrance.  The  tree  is 
utilized  as  a  shade  tree,  and  from  its  flowers,  especially  those  of  the 
mountain  trees,  a  highly  valued  es-sencc  is  extracted  by  distillation. 
This  essence,  called  "Hang -i Ian g,"  has  been  popularized  bj' the  Parisian 

E^rfuiners.  This  essence  is  exported  in  small  quantities  to  France, 
ngland,  Singapore,  and  China. 

bmitp<t^wUi  (Jmiiiinum  miiihac  L.). — Sanipaguita  is  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Olcaccfe.  Fi-om  the  white  fragrant  flowers  a  highly 
prized  essence  is  extracted  by  distillation  by  perfumers. 

C/iai/ujaca  (Mi.ckelia  cluimpcua  L,). — ^The  cnampaca  belongs  to  the 
famil}'  Magnoliaceve,  and  is  a  tree  alwut  4  meters  in  height,  conical 
in  shape.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and  al>out  an  inch  in  length. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  is  not  found  in  the  mountains. 
By  distil  latioti  a  welt -known  essence  is  extracted  from  the  flowers. 


In  the  Philippines  there  is  a  large  numljer  of  trees  which  produce 
resin.  Some  of  these  are  used  in  medicine,  some  for  illuminating 
purposes,  others  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  others  in  painting, 
and  others  foi'  calking  ships.  The  principal  ones  will  bo  indicated  by 
families: 

AraluioecB. — The  limolimo  {Jf(^»iaj>feurutii,  caudatum  Vid.)  furnishes 
a  resin  used  in  the  making  of  varnishes. 

Buf»fi-aiMB  {Ahlhi)  {Gannjii  llonhumla  Dccno.)  produces  a  resin  used 
in  medicine.  The  antong  or  brea  negra  {Oiimriuiii  piinnlit  Kom)  pro- 
duces a  resin  used  for  illumination.  The  pill  or  bi-ca  nlanca  ( Vaiiarium 
alhiim  Bl.)  produces  a  resin  which  is  used  for  illuminating  purposes 
and  for  calking  ships.  The  papsaingin  {Vanarium  cumt>ujli\ua^\.) 
produces  a  resin  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Conifeiw. — The  galagala  or  piayo  {Aqathis  orantifol'M  Salisb.)  pro- 
duces a  resin  which  is  used  for  burning,  for  lighting,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes. 

Dipterocar^aceiB. — The  apitong  {Dipto-ocarpm  grmidiiJorus  Bl.)  pro- 
duces a  resin  used  for  illumination.  Balao  or  malapaho  {Dipterocarpux 
veluiinus  Bl.)  produces  a  resin  used  for  calking.  The  mayapas 
{Dipterocarpits  hirbmatus  Gaert.)  produces  a  resin  similar  to  the  pre- 
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ceding  one,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  duagling 
{Dipterocanmii  sp.)  produces  n  i-esin  useful  for  illuminating  purposes. 
The  guijo  (-Shorea  guiso  Blume)  produces  a  resin  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  precedine;  as  does  the  yacal  {Hopea  pUiaata  Vid.). 
The  resin  from  the  lauaan  (Jlnwfopetem  thurifera  hVf  is  used  for  burn- 
ing, for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  auS  for  calking.  The  resin 
from  the  malaanonang  (Dlpterocarpva  sp.)  is  used  for  calking.  A 
resin  used  in  medicine  is  obtained  from  tne  mayapis  (DipterocarptM 
turbhiatug  Gaert^,  and  one  useful  for  lighting  purposes  is  obtained 
from  the  paua  (Di^erocarpwi  vermicifiu'ue  Bl-)- 

£7iplwT%iace<E.—^\^e  resin  from  the»\vpa.i»{E£cmcariaagallocha  L.) 
is  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals;  taken  internally 
it  produces  dysentery. 

A  medicinal  resin  is  obtained  from  the  birunga  (Macaratiga  taimriug 
Muell-Arg.).  The  reain  from  the  togocam  {Vlaoxylon,  wallickianum, 
Muell-Arg.)  is  used  for  illuminating  purposes  and  as  a  medicine. 

G^uttifera. — The  binucao  {Garcima  sp.)  produces  a  resin  used  in 
medicine. 

Legumimmii;. — The  adyangao  {Alhiszla  -pTocera  Benth)  produces  a 
resin  used  as  incense.  A  resin  having  medicinal  propeities  is  obtained 
from  the  caturay  {Susbania  grandijwra  Pens.).  A  resin  useful  for 
illuminating  purposes  is  obtained  from  the  cnpang  {Parkia  roxhxirgfiii 
G.  Don.).  Anotner  resin  used  for  the  same  purpose  is  obtained  from 
the  cogontoco  {Albizzia  saponarla  Blume). 

Mel/JStomacefB. — A  resin  used  for  illuminating  purposes  and  for 
calking  ships  is  obtained  from  the  bota-bota  {^netmtoma  obvolutinn 
Jack.). 

RuUicfw.—A.  resin  used  for  illuminating  purposes  is  obtained  from 
the  cajel  (Citrus  anrantiym  L.),  orange  tree, 

SapindficfXE. — ^The  balinghasay  {Buchantmia  fiorida  Schau.)  is  used 
for  illuminating  purposes  and  for  calking  ships.  An  illuminating 
resin  is  obtained  from  the  ligas  (Smiecarpun perrottetii  March.). 

nrtifocecB.-^A.  resin  from  the  breadfruit  or  antipolo  {Artocarpu8 
mincim  L.)  is  used  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 
The  resin  from  the  ambling  [Artocarpua  ovata  Bl.)  is  used  for  making 
varnish.  The  resin  from  ttie  camansi  {Ariocarpm  eammid  Bl.)  is  used 
as  a  medicine  and  as  a  drier.  Nangca  (^.  i'^egrifolia  Linn,  f.)  pro- 
duces a  resin  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 

In  the  Philippines  the  name  of  almacigas  is  given  to  most  of  the  yel- 
lowish and  aromatic  resins.  The  most  valuable  ones  are  found  in  the 
Oalamianes,  while  others  are  found  in  Mindanao,  especially  in  Davao 
and  in  Ilocos. 

The  principal  trees  which  produce  gum  resins  useful  in  medicine, 
painting,  or  the  arts  are: 

Ai}acardiace<e,  the  casay  or  balubad  (Avarcadium  occidetitaU  L.), 
which  produces  a  gum  resin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 

Apocyruae,  the  dit»  {AUtonia  ncholarui  R.  Br.),  which  produces  a 
niedicinal  gum  resin,  as  do  those  of  the  species  Laniti  (Wrightia). 

^^Awr^acecR.— Medicinal  resins  are  obt«ined  from  the  bigabing 
{Macaratiga  inappa  Mull,  Arg.)  and  from  the  buta  (£'xc(£cari(i  sp,). 
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Guttiferw. — The  ptUomaria  or  bitao  {Calophyllum  sp.),  the  bitanhol 
(Cdlt/pAifflmn ifMiUichiam'  Planch,),  the gutacaby  or  tAQglaaanac  ( 6^ar- 
cinia  nuH-dla  Derr.),  and  the  gatasan-pula  {Garcinia  ventdosa  Choisy) 
produ<^  gum  rosins  used  in  medicine. 

LegwrninmiB. — ^Two  gum  reuins  used  in  medicines  are  derived  from 
thearomo  {Aoada  famesiana  Willd.)  and  the  narra  encarnada  {Ptero- 
carpus  indiots  Willd). 

Jfi/rifieicacea!. — Medicinal  resin  id  obtained  from  the  dugoan  (ifyris- 
tiai  ap.). 

Iwrnw.—'Iha  bonga  (Arwa  catechu  L.)  produces  a  resin  used  in 
medicine. 

RiUaciBCeis.—T\\.%  lucltan  or  naranjo  (ftV^iw  (/ec'«/«o««  Murr.)  pro- 
duces a  gum  rei^in  likewise  iised  in  medicine. 

UrtivaveiB. — The  balete  (Ficun  hidiva  Bl.)  and  the  banyan  tree  (Ficus 
sp.)  produce  gum  resins  used  in  medicine. 

Saj>otace<E.~-'Y\i.o  notac  (Pal<igiiiiim  sp.)  produces  a  gum  re^in  used 
&»  a  glue  and  for  other  industrial  purpc^. 


Gutta-percha  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Mindanao,  and  is 
produced  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  several  trees,  from  those  of 
the  genera  Ficuk  and  Palaquiuin,  This  tree  is  called  by  the  Visayans 
solonot.  In  collecting  this  it  in  not  best  to  follow  the  plan  used  by  the 
natives  of  cuttine  down  the  tree;  lai^  trees  only  should  be  selected, 
and  these  should l)c  tapped.  Itcneath  this  incision  on  the  bark  or  the 
trunk  a  bombon  oi'  large  tube  of  bamboo  is  placed  to  collect  the  sup- 
ply. This  product  is  then  placed  in  a  batca,  or  dish,  where  it  is  macer- 
ated with  salt  water,  the  dish  lacing  at  the  same  time  shaken.  In  this 
way  the  gutta-percha  soon  becomes  solid;  the  water  is  then  poured  off 
and  the  gutta-percha  is  formed,  while  still  plastic,  into  a  plate  or  disk, 
but  through  the  edge  of  which  a  hole  is  made,  suspending  it,  and  thus 
exposing  it  to  the  air,  so  that  it  may  dry  perfectly.  This  method  pro- 
duces gutta-percha  of  rather  inferior  quality. 

A  few  years  ago  a  considerable  quantity  of  gutta-percha  was  exported 
to  England,  but  on  account  of  the  many  adulterations  made  by  the 
Chinese  merchants  but  little  is  now  exported. 


Many  plants  produce  a  certain  amount  of  an  oily  material  somewhat 
similar  to  beeswax.  It  is  found  somctimc-s  as  a  deposit  on  the  surface 
of  leaves,  fruit,  or  on  the  bark.  This  material  is  not  of  the  same 
quality  in  all  vegetables,  although  it  has  not  been  well  studied.  It  is 
obtained  from  fiie  palm  {C'ci''i,ri/hii  aniUcohi)  and  from  the  Mifri^xi 
ccrlfarti.  It  is  found  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  Oalamiane^,  in  Par^^a, 
and  in  some  other  parts.  It  is  obtained  from  the  trees  by  scraping 
the  bark. 
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TIMBER  AND  FINE  WOODS. 


The  magnificent  forests  of  the  Philippine  Archipelajfo  constitute  a 
source  of  irreat  natural  wealth,  which  is  as  yet  almost  undeveloped. 
Thev  yiela  woods  valuable  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  many 
of  these  woods  are  to  be  had  at  present  in  very  great  abundance.  Cer- 
tain of  them  are  unexcelled  for  sea  piling  and  shipbuilding,  not  only 
because  of  their  great  strength,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  proof  against  the  attacks  of  the  sea  worm  (^Teredo navalis).  Others 
are  particubrly  adapted  to  bouse  construction  m  climates  where  humid 
atmosphere  and  intensely  hot  sun  subject  them  to  the  severest  tests. 
There  are  woods  suitable  for  boat  building,  carriage  building,  and  box 
making,  and,  finally,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  heavy,  hard, 
fine-grained,  and  beautifully  colored  woods,  which  are  admirable  for 
cabinetmaking,  and  would  make  beautiful  floors  and  inside  finishings 
for  the  houses  of  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  them. 

No  systematic  effort  has  ever  been  made  fooking  to  the  exploitation 
of  these  woods,  nor  have  they  ever  been  carefully  studied.  The  lum- 
ber used  for  local  purposes  in  the  archipel^o  is  almost  entirely  hewn 
out  or  sawed  by  band.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  are  at  present 
but  two  steam  sawmills  in  the  Philippines.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  one  reniemtwrs  that  the  \ova\  demand  for  lumber  is  st«ady 
and  good,  while  China  affords  an  excellent  market  for  many  of  the 
better  known  woods. 

An  explanation  of  this  sin^lar  state  of  affairs  may  be  found  by 
taking  into  account  the  conditions  which  have  existed  in  the  past.  It 
was  formerly  a  tremendous  undertaking  to  get  machinery  through  the 
custom-house  at  Manila.  The  Spanish  Government,  more  or  less,  sys- 
tematically interfered  with  the  commercial  development  of  the  archi- 
pel^o  in  thisand  other  ways,  and  was  especially  hostile  toall  enterprises 
backed  by  foreign  capital.  While  it  was  easy  under  the  old  laws  to 
obtain  a  license  to  cut  timber  on  government  land  in  one  or  move  prov- 
inces, one  could  not  ship  it  after  it  was  cut  until  it  had  been  surveyed 
by  a  government  official  and  a  tax  paid  upon  it  at  so  much  per  cubic 
foot,  the  rate  varying  for  the  different  classes  of  woods. 

It  was,  of  course,  easy  for  the  government  officials  to  fail  to  send  an 
inspector  until  lumber  rotted  where  it  lay,  and  in  this  and  other  ways 
it  was  easy  for  the  government  to  control  not  only  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber cut  but  the  places  for  cutting  it.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Philip- 
pine lumber  trade  the  government  seized  an  entire  ship's  cargo  of  very 
valuable  wood  upon  a  flimsy  pretext,  and  this  occurrence,  as  well  as 
the  other  facts  above  mentioned,  served  to  make  capitalists  shy  of 
investing  heavily  in  what  seemed  a  rather  precarious  entei-prise. 

Heavy  investment  was  nec&ssary  to  the  successful  carrying  on  of  a 
lumber  busin&ss.  It  often  happened  that  wood  cutters  were  not  to  be 
found  near  the  best  forests  and  had  to  bo  brought  from  a  distance. 
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This  necessitated  the  making  of  cash  advances  to  them  in  order  that 
they  might  leave  money  behind  for  the  support  of  those  dependent  on 
them.  After  houses  had  been  erected  so  that  they  could  live  with  their 
families,  their  improvident  nature  etill  rendered  it  necessary  to  make 
them  constant  advances  against  their  future  earnings.  The  sums 
invested  in  this  way  were  often  considerable,  and  a  heavy  percentage 
of  loss  had  to  be  ulowed  for,  as  it  was  impracticable  under  the  old 
judicial  system  to  compel  laborers  to  fulfill  their  contracts. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  under  changed  conditions  and  reasonable 
laws  the  lumber  business  in  the  Philippines  will  rapidly  attain  to 
greatly  increased  importance,  while  ebony  and  others  of  the  very  hard 
and  beautiful  woods  will  be  placed  upon  the  European  and  American 
markets.  The  labor  problem  will  continue  serious,  for  the  present  at 
least,  unless  Chinese  are  employed.  The  natives  are  wedded  to  their 
old  customs  and  will  insist  on  the  usual  advances,  but  as  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  pay  them  by  measure  for  timber  cut  and  delivered  at  some 
point  previously  agreed  upon  a  lack  of  industry  on  their  part  does 
not  necessarily  result  in  financial  loss  to  their  employers.  Lack  of 
suitable  means  for  land  transportation  will  continue  more  or  less  of  an 
obstacle  for  some  time  to  come,  and  it  will  at  first  be  necessary'  to 
confine  operations  to  forests  situated  moderately  near  the  sea  or  the 
larger  fresh -water  streams. 

The  most  extensive  forests  are  to  be  found  in  Mindanao,  Basilan, 
TawiTawi,  Balabac,  Palawan,  and  Mindoro.  There  are  also  very  lai-ge 
areas  in  Luzon  where  no  cutting  has  ever  been  done.  In  Samar, 
Masbate,.and  parts  of  Panay  there  are  still  considerable  quantities  of 
valuable  timber.  This  is  also  true  of  Biliran,  Tablas,  ^buyan,  and 
many  othera  of  the  smaller  islands. 

The  forest  lands  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment On  account  of  their  great  value,  suitable  means  should  be 
promptly  taken  for  ascertaining  their  extent  and  for  preventing  ti-es- 
passing  upon  them.  There  has  been  much  needless  destruction  of 
valuaUe  timber  in  the  past.  The  plantations  of  the  natives  are  speed- 
ily invaded  by  "cogon  and  other  strong-growing  grasses,  which  they 
are  powerless  to  combat  with  the  crude  ^ricuTtural  implements  at 
present  in  use,  so  they  simply  clear  more  forest  land  from  time  to 
time,  and  often  burn  the  felled  trees  where  they  lie. 

The  number  of  species  of  woods  found  in  tne  archipelago  is  very 
large,  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  list,  which  is,  however,  neces- 
sarily very  incomplete.  A  careful  investigation  into  the  properties 
of  these  woods  is  greatly  needed,  and  the  results  obtained  would 
undoubtedly  abundantly  justify  any  reasonable  expense  which  might 
l>e  incurred. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  lumber  business  in  the 
Philippines  see  the  testunony  of  Mr.  Collins,  volume  of  testimony, 
p^e  79,  and  of  Mr,  Von  Bosch,  page  108. 


In  preparing  the  subjoined  list  of  Philippine  woods,  use  has  been 
made  of  the  t^timony  btken  by  the  commission  and  of  the  list  given 
by  Mr.  John  Foreman  in  his  book.  The  Philippine  Islands,  as  well 
<s  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Itrexo  I><'scrip<!ion  de  Alguiiaa  >d^<Jas 
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Maderaa  Mas  Importantes  y  Mejor  Conocidas  de  las  Iala»  FUipinas," 
by  Don  Sebastian  Vidal  y  Soler. 

It  was  found  that  a  part  of  the  official  collection  of  woods  belonging 
to  the  "  Inspeccion  de  Mont«s "  was  in  the  handt^  of  former  United 
States  Consul  O.  F.  Williams,  he  having  purchased  it  from  some  pri- 
vate individual.  Consul  Williams  kindly  loaned  this  collection  to  the 
commission,  but  other  work  prevented  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
specimens  before  he  required  it  again.  At  the  last  moment,  brief 
not«s  were  taken  on  the  color  and  weight  of  the  blocks.  Some  of  the 
labels  had  been  injured  by  insects,  but  so  far  as  they  were  legible,  the 
names  of  the  woods  in  this  collection  have  been  incoiporatcd  in  the  list, 
with  the  above-mentioned  information. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  number  of  the  woods  are  entered  under 
different  scientific  names  in  different  lists;  in  some  instances  no  scien- 
tific name  is  given;  in  others,  we  find  the  generic  name  only,  or  the 
generic  and  specific  names  without  the  nameof  the  author.  In  ^neml, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  classification  of  the  trees  which  pro- 
duce good  woods  in  the  Philippines  is  in  a  decidedly  chaotic  state, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  competent  botanist  will  come  to  the 
rescue  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

I.  Aciang-para7ig  (Aliizsia  sp.). — A  wood  of  medium  weight  and 
dark  ash  color. 

S.  AcU  {Mimosa  ode  BI.). — A  tree  of  large  size,  giving  logs  up  to  32 
feet  long  by  iJ8  inches  square.  Wood  a  dark,  dull  red.  It  is  strong, 
tenacious,  and  durable  and  takes  a  good  polish.  It  is  difficult  to  burn, 
and  is  much  used  for  house  construction  in  the  Philippines,  as  well  as 
for  shipbuilding.  It  also  affords  an  excellent  charcoal.  It  is  a  hard 
wood  with  wavy  grain  and  small  pores.  It  has  no  perceptible  odor.  It 
bi'e^ika  in  long  splinters  and  gives  a  rough  and  only  slightly  curled 
shaving. 

3.  Alagao  {Premna  sp.).~A  heavy  wood  of  ashy  color. 

J^.  AlaJutn  {Diospi/roa  sp,). — An  ashy  wood  of  heavy  weight. 

5.  Ahfi(m^aor  antang  {Dipterocarpm  sp.). — A  light  wood  of  ashy 
color.    The  tree  distills  a  valuable  gum. 

G.  Alhitatao  {Diitpyroa  pJuUppinem  F.  Vill.). — A  tree  with  dark, 
hard  wood  like  ebon}'. 

7.  Alupay  or  Letheas. — Yields  a  heavy  wood  of  dark-gray  color. 

H.  Amuguin  ( Gyrtomi'va  qimiqtientila  BL) — Yields  a  moderately  hard 
wood,  light  r<Ml  or  ficsli  colored,  and  sometimes  marked  with  lead- 
colored  spots,  with  numerous  pores  of  moderate  size.  It  breaks  in 
long  splinters.  It  gives  good  boards,  which  are  employed  in  house 
and  ship  building.  This  wood  would  be  much  used  in  the  Philippines 
were  it  not  so  subject  to  the  attacks  of  white  ant». 

9.  AiiiuyotKj  {Melodcrum  fulgenji). — A  light  straw-colored  wood, 

10,  Attagap. — The  tree  reaches  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  gives  logs 
up  to  18  feet  long  by  16  inches  square,  I'he  wood  is  a  grayish  yellow, 
of  fine  grain  ana  somewhat  brittle.  It  breaks  in  long  splinters.  It  is 
used  for  furniture,  inside  house  trimmings,  and  for  other  purpofies 
where  a  lightj  durable  wood  la  required  which  need  not  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  or  ram. 

II.  A7ioHi-p  or  Anusep, — Yields  a  wood  of  brownish  or  ashy  red  color 
and  fine  grain,  with  small  pores,  but  somewhat  filu'ous.  It  is  used, 
though  not  to  any  groat  Pxteiit.  for  Imilding  purposes,  ,  , 
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12.  AniipcHo  (Artoearp^is  moi^a,  L,). — Tree  of  large  size.  Yields  a 
wood  varying  in  color  irora  grayish  yellow  to  caoary  yellow,  and  even 
dark  red;  aoraetimcs  markeawith  numerous  white  spots.  Its  texture 
is  fibrous,  and  the  pores  are  strongly  marked.  It  breaks  in  long  splin- 
ters. It  is  highly  prized  for  outside  planking  and  keels  of  vessels,  for 
it  is  light,  very  strong,  resists  sea  worms  {Teredo  na^alis)  entirely,  and 
it*  not  affected  bv  climate.  It  does  not  warp  when  once  seasoned,  and 
is  a  very  valuable  wood.  It  is  even  somewhat  used  for  cabinet  work, 
but  is  not  very  highly  prized  for  this  purpose. 

13.  Anuhing,  or  Aivubiong,  or  Anrnin  {Artocarpvs  ot«irfa).— Tree  of 
moderate  size.  Wood  a  brownish  yellow  to  dark  red.  Of  fine  texture, 
with  .tmall  pores.  It  breaks  in  short  splinters.  Much  used  for  rafters 
in  the  native  houses. 

H.  Apitmi  {Dipterocarpun  grancLifiorus  BL). — Tree  of  very  large 
size.  It  distills  an  odorous  and  resinous  gum,  similar  to  that  known 
to  commerce^  malapaho  and  employed  in  varnishing  furniture,  but 
it  does  not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter  gum.  The  wood  is  a 
light  or  dark  greenish  gray,  with  lighter  or  even  white  spots.  It  is 
of  tine  texture  and  brittle.  It  has  no  noticeable  odor,  and  breaks  in 
long  splinters.  According  to  Foreman  it  yields  logs  up  to  70  feet 
long  by  24  inches  square.  The  wood  works  well,  and  serves  for  fur- 
niture and  general  joiner's  purposes.  Vidal  rates  it  as  a  wood  of  third 
or  fourth  class. 

15.  Aranga  {Ilirmalmm  sp.). — Trees  are  very  large  size,  giving  l<^e 
up  to  lb  feet  long  by  24  inches  square.  The  wood  is  of  reddish  color, 
with  violet  stripes.  It  is  of  compatit  texture  and  straight  grain, 
though  somewhat  brittle.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  sea  piling  and 
shipbuilding,  since  it  resists  well  the  attack  of  sea  worms. 

10.  Amotalon.^A  very  heavy  wood  of  dark-red  color, 

AtuiiM.     Sf<e  Narra. 

17.  Bacavan  {Bruguiera  caryophiUoydes  Blum.). — A  very  heavy 
wood  of  dark-red  color. 

18.  liaffarlUio  {Nmidea  sp.).— A  light  wood  of  dark-red  color. 

19.  Bahau  {Lepidoi>etal'um  perrottetii  Blum.).^A  straw-colored 
wood  of  medium  weight. 

'20.  Balamt  (Zysyphua  sp.). — A  light  straw-colored  wood  of  medium 
weight. 

SI.  Bfdfio,  ?nahpa/i/t,  or  ptiiuto  (Dipterocarjms  vernicijliivs  B.  L.) — 
Tree  of  mediutn  to  large  size.  Wood  yellowish  white  or  light  green- 
ish gray;  sometimes  with  tints  of  light  rose  and  yellowish  red. 
Texture  quite  varial)le,  from  soft  to  solid.  It  is  fibrous,  sometimes 
breaking  in  threads,  and  at  others  in  short  splinters.  The  pores  are 
slightly  marked.  It  is  commonly  used  in  house  building,  but  less  so 
for  ship  construction.  Canoes  arc  made  from  it,  although  it  is  not 
one  of  the  woods  most  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose.  Some- 
times the  reddish-yellow  ^-ariety  of  comparatively  firm  texture  is  sold 
for  ipil,  to  which  it  is  inferior;  but  upon  careful  examination  it  is 
readily  di.'^tinguished  from  the  latter  wood,  especially  if  one  notes  the 
size  and  distribution  of  the  pores.  It  may  be  considered  a  second- 
elass  wood.  It  produces  the  resinous  gum  known  as  balao  or  mala- 
paho, which  is  fluid  and  odorous,  and  is  employed  for  varnishing 
furniture,  picture  frames,  ete.,  as  well  a.s  for  floors  of  rooms.  Some 
biisinesw  is  done  in  it.  but  it  is  not  very  highly  thought  of. 

^2.  Bidayuhiud. — A  dark  grayish  wotxl  of  medium  weight,  j,^,, I, , 
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£3.  Balibago  (HtbuGus  tiUaceus  L.j — A  'igfat  white  wood. 

^If.  Batitinan  (LagerstreBmiaiatit-bnan).—!^!^^  of  large  size,  giving 
logs  up  to  40  feet  loug  by  18  inches  square.  The  wood  varies  in  color 
from  an  ashy  red  to  an  intense  olive  brown.  It  Is  of  firm  to  very 
firm  texture,  with  numerous  small  pores.  It  is  very  strong,  tough, 
and  elastic,  and  is  commonly  used  tor  ships'  planking  above  water. 
When  properly  seasoned  it  stands  the  climate  well,  but  will  not  resist 
burial  in  the  ground  or  exposure  to  sea  worms.  It  is  much  stronger 
than  teak,  and  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  place  of  the  latter  wood 
for  almost  all  purposes.  It  can  also  be  used  for  furniture,  and  may 
be  considered  a  first-class  wood. 

25.  Banaba  {Zaaer/tircemina  speciom  Pers.). — Tree  30  to  50  feet  in 
height.  The  wooa  varies  in  ctflor  from  reddish  white  to  dull  red. 
The  fibers  are  longitudinal  and  compressed.  The  pores  are  broad  and 
short,  looking  sometimes  liketinv  cracks.  The  wood  breaks  in  short 
splinters,  ana  its  shaving  is  rougu,  porous,  and  little  inclined  to  curl. 
The  white  variety  is  of  coarser  texture  than  the  red,  and  its  qualities 
are  inferior.  The  red  is  the  kind  preferably  employed  for  snip  and 
house  construction.  The  wood  is  highly  appreciated  on  account  of  its 
strength,  and  it  resists  the  elements  well,  lasting  for  a  long  time  under 
water. 

^6.  BanatanhUwn. — ^A  heavy  wood  of  light  brown  color, 

27.  Bangcal  or  Bancal  {Sarcocepfudus  cordatue  Mig.,  Naiuil-ea 
^l^i-riina  D.  C). — Tree  of  large  size,  giving  logs  24  feet  long  by  16 
inches  square.  Wood  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  or  sometimes  green- 
ish yellow.  Oi'ain  straight.  Texture  somewhat  fibrous,  but  pores 
little  marked.  It  breaks  in  long  splinters.  The  wood  is  very  easy  to 
work,  and  is  used  in  house  building  and  in  general  joiner'swork,  but 
its  most  important  use  in  the  Philippines  is  for  the  construction  of 
small  canoes. 

28.  Baiii. — A  very  light  white  wood. 

29.  Bannin.^A.  heavy  white  wood. 

30.  Baiisalagui  (Mimusopa  dengi). — Tree  is  of  great  size,  giving 
logs  up  to  40  feet  long  by  18  inches  square.  According  to  Foreman 
it  is  known  in  Eumpeas  "bullet-tree  wood."  The  wood  is  reddish 
white,  with  ashy  spote,  or  a  uniform  t>right  red.  It  is  of  solid  texture, 
fibrous,  with  small  pores,  and  breaks  in  long  splinters.  Pins  of  it  can 
be  driven  like  bolts,  and  from  this  fact,  and  on  account  of  its  durabil- 
ity, it  is  much  used  in  shipbuilding  at  Manila.  It  is  well  suited  for 
making  tool  handles,  and  on  account  of  its  close  grain  is  admirably 
adapts  to  turning,  while  its  strength,  elasticity,  and  durability  mark 
it  as  a  first-class  wood. 

31.  Btmsio. — A  whitish  wood  of  medium  weight. 

3^.  Bantigui. — A  heavy,  fine-grained  wood,  resembling  rosewood 
in  appearance. 

33.  Banuyo  {Dipteroca/rpus  sp.).— A  straw-colored  wood  of  medium 
weight. 

3%.  Barumng. — A  heavy  jgravish-yellow  wood. 

^5,  Batiffuling&r Batmum(MUmotoniaquadripmnata  Bi.). — Wood 
of  a  yellowish  white  or  a  greenish  white,  of  soft  texture,  with  numer- 
ous pores,  of  moderate  size,  with  delicate,  butclearly  visible,  medullary 
ra^s.  It  is  easy  to  work,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  It  is  employed  for 
jomers'  work.     There  are  many  varieties. 

■%.  Batimi  {Dipterocarpm  sp.). — ^Straw -colored  wood  of  medium 
weight. 
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^.  Bayucan  {Dipterocevrpua  sp.). — A  heavy  wood  resembling  maple 
in  appearance. 

38.  Betis  {Azaola  hetis  Bl.). — ^Tree  of  large  size,  sometimes  giving 
Iwa  up  to  65  feet  long  by  20  inches  square.  The  wood  is  brownish 
red  or  light  red,  with  asny-brown  spote.  Its  texture  is  firm,  with  pores 
small  ana  slightly  marked.  It  is  brittle,  and  breaks  smoothly-  It  ia  a 
most  valuable  wood,  especially  useful  for  the  keels  of  vessels,  as  it  is 
proof  aniinst  sea  worm.  It  is  also  used  for  salt  or  fresh  water  pil  i  ng, 
piers,  wharfs,  etc. 

S9.  Binayoyo. — A  heavy  reddish  wood. 

^.  Binnaii^  {Macaramga  maippa.  Mull.  Arg.). — A  very  light  wood 
of  grayish-white  color. 

fl.  Binimga(3facaran^a  ianariug,M.vi\l.  Arg.). — A  reddish  wo^d  of 
medium  weight 

4£.  Bitag  {QdophyUum  sp.). — A  reddish -brown  wood  of  medium 
weight. 

43.  Bitang {CalophyU/itm  spectabUe,  Willd.). — A  grayish  wood  of 
medium  weight. 

4^  Bitanfiol  or  Bitanjol.     See  Palo-Maria. 

45.  Bot/mgiia,  BrAongeta.or Bolofizeta^Dioitpyroiip/Iomnthera^.). — 
Wood  a  lignt-red  color,  or  dark  red,  with  streaks  and  spots  of  black. 
It  is  of  firm  texture,  with  only  slightly  marked  pores,  and  givesadeli- 
cate  shaving,  flexible  and  curling.  It  breaks  in  short  splinters.  It  is 
very  useful  both  for  building  and  cabinetwork. 

0.  Bayitg  (Meroapernrnm  aoerifolium  Willd.). — ^A  grayish-yellow 
wood  of  medium  weight. 

47.  B'Uf^uo  {Streblua  sp.). — A  heavy  white  wood. 

4s.  Btdac. — A  white  wood,  very  light  and  pithy, 

49.  Buna. — A  heavy,  grayish-yellow  wood. 

50.  Caha  {Fra^um  sp.). — A  light  whitish  wood. 

51.  Ctibiiy  {VUtuh  hutrvn  V.  0.).— A  heavy  white  wood. 

5t.  iiUtfitanmnuy  {Stepiiegyn^  sp.). — Wood  varies  in  color  from 
rosy  white  to  bright  red.  Frequently  of  uneven  color  and  has  more 
intense  spots.  It  is  of  tirm  texture  and  brittle,  with  pores  slightly 
marked  or  imperceptible.  When  dry  it  is  odorless,  although  when 
first  cut  it  sometimes  gives  out  an  acid  odor.  It  usually  breaks  in 
long  splinters,  although  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Tne  wood  is 
useful  for  building  and  construction. 

55.  Calantas  or  Philij>piiie  cedar  {Ced/rela  odorata  HI.).— Tree  of 
great  size,  giving  1<^  up  to  40  feet  long  by  85  inches  square.  The 
wood  is  flesh  color,  brick  red,  or,  in  some  varieties,  a  pale,  ashy  red. 
The  pores  are  slightly  marked,  but  the  texture  is  somewhat  coarse. 
It  breaks  in  short  sphnters.  Its  odor  is  agreeable  and  inse^^b^  attack  it 
very  little.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes.  It 
also  makes  very  handsome  inside  house  fittings. 

54~  CalimaiiMo  (DMty^yros  8p.).^A  light  yellowish-white  wood. 

56.  CaUJtcub  {ktujeina  macrocai'jpa  Roxb.). — A  very  heavy  wood, 
varying  in  color  from  dark  brown  to  black. 

56.  Oaliimpang  {SttrcuUa,  fcEtida  L.). — A  tree  of  very  great  size. 
It»  wood  is  not  highly  valuetf,  and  is  employed  cut  into  boards.  It  is 
of  brownish-yellow  color,  with  pores  sligntly  conspicuous,  but  numer- 
ous. It  is  eusy  to  work,  but  lasts  only  a  short  time  in  the  Philippine 
clininte. 

57.  C'ahaiqiit  (IWiniiialia  eihiUi*  L.),    -Tree  of  moderate  size.     Its 
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wood  is  of  duU-ycllowish  color,  with  ashy  spots,  or  of  a  uuiform  ash 
color.  It  is  soft,  with  straight  grain,  ana  somewhat  brittle.  Pores 
well  marked  and  very  numerous.  It  breaks  in  long  splinters.  Its 
ripe  fruit,  a  drupe  with  black  skin  and  red  flesh,  is  edible.  Its  bark 
is  used  in  some  localities  for  dyeing  cotton,  which  it  stains  a  dirty 
straw  color, 

58.  Camagon  (Dlmpyroe  pUoaantheni  var._). — Tree  of  moderate  size. 
Wood  black,  with  narrow  brown  or  yoUowish-red  streaks,  and  some- 
times with  black  spots.  It  is  of  very  solid  texture,  with  straight  Ion 
fitudinally  compressed  fiber  and  br<md,  short  pores,  slightly  marked, 
t  takes  a  good  polish,  and  breaks  almost  square.  Its  shaving  is  some- 
what rough,  is  compact,  and  does  not  curl  at  all.  The  wood  is  highly 
valued  for  cabinetwork  on  occouut  of  its  color  and  polish.  It  is 
often  confounded  with  ebony.  It  ordinarily  comes  into  the  market  in 
logs  9  or  more  feet  in  length  up  to  12  inches  in  diameter. 

69.  Chmaytian. — Wood  of  very  variable  color.  In  some  samples  it  is 
light  red,in  others  violet,  while  yet  others  are  bright  red  or  brownish  red. 
Spots,  streaks,  and  clouds  of  a  color  different  from  that  of  the  mass  of 
the  wood  are  found.  It  is  probable  that  several  different  woods  are 
known  under  this  name,  which  would  explain  the  fact  that  in  some  sam- 
ples the  texture  is  very  firm  and  compact,  with  almost  imperceptible 
pores,  while  others  are  merely  fine  grained,  not  hard.  Some  have  a 
strong  and  agreeable  odor,  while  ottiers  are  odorless.  It  breaks  in 
short  splinters,  and  is  employed  for  building  purposes,  both  in  the 
form  of  small  pieces  and  in  boards. 

60.  Camuniruj  (jtfurava  exotica  h.). — Tree  of  small  size,  ordinarily 
12  to  15  feet  high.  Wood  a  bright  ocher  yellow,  uniform  or  with 
wavy  streaks  and  spots  of  brown.  It  is  of  compact  texture,  is  quite 
hard,  and  hists  extremely  well.  It  is  used  chiefiy  for  cabinetwork. 
The  Moros  of  the  southern  islands  uhc  it  in  making  handles  for  their 
weapons.  It  is  a  beautiful  wood  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  is  not 
employed  for  building  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  pieces 
obtainable. 

61.  Can^stxda (Cassia Jistulah.).- — A  medium- weight  wood,  white 
or  light  reddish  in  color. 

63.  Cani-oi. — A  wood  of  weathered  grayish  color  and  medium 
weight 

63.    Caronsa/n. — A  heavy  grayish-white  wood. 

6^.  Catmon  (DUlenia  phUippenais  Eolfe). — A  heavy  wood,  resem- 
bling rosewood  in  appearance. 

65.  Ca/yantol. — A  heavy  grayish-white  wood. 

66.  Cayatao. — A  heavy  reddish  wood. 

67.  Caytan  (Zantfum/hmi  oxiphyllum  Edg.). — A  heavy  grayish- 
yellow  wood. 

68.  Cubi. — Wood  yellowish  brown  with  greenish  spots.  Its  texture 
is  moderately  compact.  The  pores  are  numerous  and  of  small  size 
and  are  uniformly  distributed.  It  is  much  used  in  building,  chiefly 
for  joiners'  work,  and  is  said  to  last  very  well. 

69.  Cvling-manoc. — The  color  of  this  wood  varies  from  a  rosy  white 
to  brick  red,  sometimes  with  streaks  and  spots  of  lighter  color.  Its 
structure  is  very  compact.  The  pores  are  well  marked  and  show  a 
whitish  color,  which  makes  them  conspicuous.  The  wood  is  brittle 
and  breaks  in  long  splinters.  It  has  no  odor.  It  is  a  good  wood  for 
building  purpose.s,  although  not  in  common  use  in  the  Flulippines. 
It  is  also  somewhat  used  for  cabinetwork.  l  ^mzec  ty  Oooy  Iii 
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to.  Oulia  {Menvecylom  edula  Roxb.). — A  heavy  grayish-yellow  wood.' 
71.  Cupang  {Pwrhia  Toxbwrghii  G,  Don.), — A  light  wo«>d  of  reddish- 
brown  color, 
7^.  Daa  (Draoontamdvm  sp.). — A  light  wood  of  dark-grayish  «>lor. 
73.  Dale  {TerminUia).—A  reddish-brown  wood  of  uiMium  weight 
7^  Dangay  or  Bangay  {Oreuna  ap.), — A  reddish-gray  wood  of 
medium  wei^t 

75.  DangonoT  D<mglig{Dipterocafrpu8sp.). — A  grayish-yellow  wood 
of  medium  weight. 

76.  Dinglaa  {Buo3>a  comintana  BL). — ^Tree  of  good  size,  giving  lo^ 
up  to  30  feet  long  by  16  inches  square,  and  sometimes  even  larger. 
Wood  brownish  or  ashy  red.  Texture  fine,  with  pores  of  moderate 
size.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  little  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
insecte.  It  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  edifices  and  ships,  and 
would  make  a  good  substitute  for  black  walnut.    It  is  very  durable. 

77.  Bilamg-httigui  {Podocarpua  sp.). — A  wood  of  light-gray  color 
and  medium  weight. 

78.  DUa  {AlaSmia  sc^alaris). — A  grayish-yellow  wood  of  medium 
weight 

79.  DoUtan-puti  {Oarcmia  sp.). — A  heavy  grayish-yellow  wood. 

80.  Dvbai  {Eugenia  sp.). — A  heavy  dark-red  wood. 

81.  Ihmgol,  or  Dunoon,  or  Dongon  {Stereulia  cmihifromia  D.  C-). — 
Tree  of  large  size,  giving  logs  50  feet  long  by  20  inches  square.  The 
wood  is  pale  reddish  in  color  and  firm  in  texture.  It  is  crossgraiaed, 
with  inconspicuous  pores.  It  has  an  odor  of  tanned  leather.  Its 
shaving  is  rough  and  only  slightly  inclined  to  curl.  This  wood  is  very 
hard  to  work,  out  lasts  well.  It  is  much  used  both  in  house  and  ship 
building,  where  more  than  ordinary  strength  and  considerable  length 
is  required.  It  is  especially  strong  in  resisting  heavy  transverse 
strains,  and  is  therefore  much  used  tot  roof  timter  and  for  tiie  keels 
of  vessels,  although  it  does  not  resist  the  attacks  of  sea  worm, 

8^.  Khan»  or  lAiyong  {Diospyros  nigra  L.). — Ehony. — This  wood 
differs  from  camagon  in  lbs  more  intense  and  uniform  black  color, 
without  brown  or  yellow  streaks.  It  is  very  valuable  for  cabinetwork, 
and  is  also  employed  in  the  Philippines  in  making  gunpowder. 

83.  Gatman-pvia(Cami7}gla7ia  sp.). — A  heavy  red  wood. 

84.  Guei^alcui. — A  reddish-brown  heavy  wood. 

85.  OuvfOy  Gui»o,oT  Guim>c{Dipterocarmi8guiso'S\.). — ^Treeof  very 
large  size, giving  logs  up  to  75  feet  long  ny  24  inches  square.  Wood 
light  red  to  dark  red  in  color  and  of  solM  texture.  It  ia  cros^raioed, 
with  inconspicuous  pores.  It  has  an  odor  of  tanned  leatJiier.  It  breaks 
straight  across  or  into  fibers.  The  shaving  is  rough  and  but  slighUy 
curled.  It  is  hard  to  work,  but  very  durable,  and  is  strong,  tough,  and 
elastic.  In  Manila  it  is  used  for  carriage  shafb^.  In  Hoi^kong  it  in 
employed  for  wharf  decks  and  flooring.  There  are  a  numtwr  of 
varieties. 

86.  Guim. — A  heavy  grayish-yellow  wood. 

87.  Gum. — A  heavy  reddish-yellow  wood. 

88.  Halupag. — A  very  heavy  red  wood. 

89.  Jliviiabao.—A.  grayish-yellow  wood  of  medium  weight 

90.  Ihj/ng-ilwng,  or  Autng^Ua/ng  (Unona  odoratissi/ma  L.). — A  tree 
better  known  for  its  flowers,  from  which  is  produced  a  valuable  per- 
fume, than  for  its  white  wood,  which  is  soft  and  does  not  last  well, 
being  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 
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91.  Ipil,  or  YpU  (Eperu/i  deairiAra  Bl,). — Tree  of  very  large  size, 
givinc^  log8  up  to  50  feet  long  by  26  inches  square.  The  wood  is 
usually  dark  red,  but  in  some  cases  is  ocher  yellow.  The  color  prows 
more  intense  with  age,  especially  in  the  red  varieties.  It  is  a  tough 
wood  with  conspicuous  pores.  It  has  a  slight  but  agreeable  odor.  It 
breaks  in  short  splinters,  and  gives  a  very  rough  and  closely  curling 
shaving.  It  is  a  most  excelfent  wood  for  building  purposes  and 
joiners  work.  It  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  molave,  except  resis- 
tance to  sea  worm,  and  lasts  as  well  under  ground.  It  is  excellent  for 
railroad  sleepers.  Attempts  are  often  made  by  native  dealers  to  sub- 
stitute balao  or  supa  for  it. 

92.  Jag^td. — A  very  light  whitMi  wood. 

93.  Lanaam,  {Anisoptera  thuHferd). — A  dark  grayish  wood  of 
medium  weight 

91^.  La/nete,  Icmate,  or  lanite  (Anaaeer  laniii  BL). — A  tree  of  moder- 
ate size,  giving  logs  up  to  25  feet  long  by  18  inches  square.  Its  wood 
is  bone  white,  or  ashy  white  with  white  spots.  It  is  of  soft  and  com- 
pact texture,  with  inconspicuous  pores.  It  breaks  in  long  splinters 
and  gives  a  delicate,  curling  shaving.  It  is  valuable  for  cabinetwork, 
and  IS  used  for  carved  objects,  musical  instruments,  inside  decorations, 
and  turning.     It  has  also  been  used  for  making  match  boxes. 

95.  Lamdah  {IIifn«cus). — ^Wood  of  reddish  white  or  light  red  color, 
with  narrow  yellowish  streaks.  It  is  of  fine  texture,  with  straight 
grain  and  small  pores.  It  is  easy  to  work.  It  is  commonly  employed 
in  cabinetwork  and  for  inside  finishing  of  houses. 

96.  Latum,  lauaan,  or  mtidana  (D-ij>ti'roearjnis  thurtfera  L.). — ^Troe 
of  large  size,  giving  logs  up  to  75  feet  long  Dy  24  inches  square.  It 
yields  a  white  and  hara  resinous  gum,  which  has  a  strong  odor  and  is 
sometimes  used  for  incense  in  the  churches.  The  wood  is  reddish 
white  in  color,  or  ashy  with  brown  spots.  It  is  soft  and  fibrous,  with 
strongly  marked  pores.  Its  principal  use  is  for  the  construction  of 
canoes.  It  is  said  that  the  old  Mexican  galleons  had  their  outside 
planking  made  of  this  wood,  because  it  did  not  splinter  when  struck 
by  cannon  balls. 

57".  XiV/rt. — A  heavy  reddish-gray  wood. 

98.  iJpii  {Emenia  sp.). — A  heavy  whit©  wood. 

99.  Loct(m  {I'ieus  Imirifvlui  Blanco). — A  grayish-yellow  wood  of 
light  weight. 

100.  Matntlo  (Dioapyros  isocol&r  WiUd.). — A  very  heavy  white  wood. 

101.  Macmim,  macasin,.,  or  maoaamn. — There  are  two  varieties,  the 
red  and  the  white.  The  former  is  very  similar  to  batitinan  in  color, 
but  is  distinguished  by  its  more  compact  texture  and  less  conspicuous 
pores.  It  breaks  sciuarc  across  and  is  less  useful  than  batitinan  for 
house  and  ship  builaing.  The  second  variety  is  of  lighter  color  with 
yellowish  streaks.  It  is  considerably  used  for  inside  housework  and 
fiooring.  It  is  somewhat  inferior  to  baiiaba,  but  longer  and  broader 
boards  can  be  obtained  from  it. 

102.  Macupa. — A  very  heavy  red  wood. 

103.  Magwramhvlo. — A  heavy  wood  of  grayish-yellow  color. 

104-  Mal<Mtnuna/ng  {Shorea  vialaaaiimang  BL). — A  light  wood  of 
grayish -yellow  color. 

105.  Malabayaias. — A  very  heavy  wood,  dark  brown  or  black  in 
color. 

106.  Malabonga  {Laurus  /icxandra  Pere.). — ^Tree  of  moderate  size. 
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Wood  light  red  with  omnj^  atreKtu  and  sometimes  with  lead-colored 
spots,  ft  does  not  last  well  in  the  Philippines,  as  insects  attack 
it,  especially  white  ants.  Its  dattened  fibers,  numerous  medullary 
rays,  and  large,  compressed  pores  are  characters  which  make  it  easily 
rect^nizable.     It  is  es{>eGially  used  for  making  common  boxes. 

IW.  Malacadius  (Litsea  chinenaig  Lam.^. — Wood  canary  yellow, 
darkening  with  time,  and  taking  on  greenish-brown  tints.  Texture 
fine,  grain  straight,  pores  inconspicuous.  It  breaks  square  across,  and 
i»  odorless.  It  is  u^ed  for  beams  and  ribs  in  shipbuilding,  and  also 
gives  good  boards. 

108.  Malacainote.^A.  very  heavy  wood  of  reddish-brown  color. 

109.  Malacatmon. — There  are  several  varieties  of  this  wood  of  differ- 
ent colors,  two  of  which  are  especially  deserving  of  mention.  The  first 
is  brick  red,^ith  spots  and  streaks  of  olack.  Its  pores  are  only  slightly 
visible,  while  its  medullary  rays  are  numerous  and  well  marked.  The 
second  is  red,  with  a  few  streaks  and  spots  of  lead  color.  Its  pores 
are  abundant  and  conspicuous.  Both  are  somewhat  used  for  building 
purposes. 

110.  Mcdacumon  UHllenia  sp.). — A  heavy  straw-colored  wood, 

111.  MidadujeU,,  Malarujat.,  or  Malaruhat  (Myrtms  auhrvhens  Bl.). — 
Tree  of  large  size.  Wood  of  brownish-yellow  color,  with  streaks  of 
intense  brown  or  ash.  Occasional  examples  are  earth  red,  with  white 
spotA.  A  compact  and  brittle  wood,  with  delicate  pores,  which  are 
sometimes  q^uite  conspicuous.  It  breaks  square  across,  gives  good 
boards,  and  is  also  somewhat  used  in  making  common  furniture. 

112.  Matagaitmun — A  heavy  straw-colored  wood. 

113.  Malaiha  {Pkyllantkue  sp.). — A  light  wood  of  whitish  color. 
11^.  Malaitmo  (CeltU  pMlij)pineivm   Blanco). — A     heavy,   light- 
colored  wood. 

115.  Malnbig  {Syzygium  sp.). — A  heavy  wood  of  dark-gray  color. 

116.  Malatuingea.^A  heavy  white  wood. 

117.  Malapam  {Dipterocurpus  vdutina  Blanco). — A  heavy  dark-red 
wood. 

Malaruhid,     See  Maladujat. 

118.  Maktsaniol^Thespeaui.p'jpulneaCoYr.). — A  heavy  wood  of  whit- 
ish color. 

119.  Mahitalan^  or  Malataiang.- — A  somewhat  brittle  wood  of  red- 
dish color,  with  spots  and  streaks  of  black.  Of  fine  grain  with  mod- 
erate sizea  pores.     It  is  not  much  u.sed  for  building. 

IW.  Miitatapay  (Alangium  octopetahim  Blanco). — A  yellowish  wood 
spotted  with  brownish  black,  the  spots  growing  darker  with  age.  Tex- 
ture very  compact.  It  breaks  in  short  splinters.  Highly  valued  in 
the  Philippines  for  the  (construction  of  line  furniture.  The  tree  is 
small  anu  unfortunately  not  abundant. 

121.  Mnlatlaong. — A  heavy  wood  of  grayish-yellow  color. 

123.  Molato. — A  light  wood  of  reddisn  color. 

123.  Malatoi^. — A  dark-gray  wood  of  medium  weight. 

12^.  Malatumhaga  [Ormia  spicata  D.  C). — Tree  of  large  size. 
Wood  varies  in  color  from  flesh  red  to  brick  red.  It  is  of  compact 
texture  and  easy  to  work.  It  is  not  at  present  much  employed  for 
building  purposes.     It  gives  very  good  boards  for  box  making. 

125.  j^alauhnd. — A  straw-colored  wood  of  medium  weight. 

126.  MaUiya. — A  dark-gray  wood  of  medium  weight 

127.  Mtjinhoq  (St^phengytui  diver«i.foli<i  Hook.). — A  light  wood, 
grayish-white  in  color,  Goo^l*^ 
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1^8.  Mamabang. — A  oeavy  wood  of  yellowiah-whit*  color, 

1^9.  Manccdamian. — Wood  of  a  relish  color  with  lighter  streaks. 
Its  texture  is  fine,  somewhat  fibroua,  with  numerous  inconspicuous 
pores.  Insects  attack  it.  It  is  little  employed  in  building  in  the 
Fbilippines.  Only  the  natives  use  it  in  Luzon,  and  it  is  not  ordinarily 
to  be  bad  in  the  market  at  Manila. 

J30.  Manayao. — A  grayish-yellow  wood  of  medium  weight. 

JSl.  Mnn&mo  {Xanthmtem-on  verduganianm  Nav.). — A  very  hard 
and  heavy  wood  found  in  the  island  of  Mindanao.  It  ia  said  to  be  a 
species  of  lignum  vitse.     It  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  color. 

1^,  Mangackapuy  or  Mangachapoi  (Dipterocarpus  Ttiangachapoi 
Bl.). — Tree  of  large  size,  giving  lo^s  up  to  55  feet  long  by  20  inches 
square.  The  wood  is  of  two  vaneties,  called  red  and  white.  The 
latter  of  these  has  compressed  fibers  and  longitudinal  pores,  and  is  of 
compact  texture,  but  brittle,  breaking  square  across  or  in  long  splin- 
tei-8.  Some  specimens  give  off  the  odor  of  linseed.  The  shaving  is 
somewhat  rough,  and  hardly  curls  at  all.  The  red  variety  is  less  com- 
mon, and  is  distinguished  from  the  white  only  by  its  color.  The  wood 
of  both  varieties  is  very  elastic,  and  when  seasoned  withstands  the 
climate  as  well  as  teak.  It  is  used  for  masts  and  decks  of  vessels,  and 
for  all  work  exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  and  is  a  very  valuable  wood, 

133.  Mangasmoro  {Fagroca  voMilis  Jack.). — ^Tree  of  very  large 
size.  The  wood  is  ordinarily  an  ashy  yellow,  of  straight  grain,  some- 
what fibrous,  and  of  porous  texture.  It  is  soft  and  not  very  durable, 
and  is  coosecjuently  little  used  in  building. 

13^.  Manicnic  or  Manipnip.^-W ood  ashy  red  or  light  ashy.  Tex- 
ture solid  to  very  solid.  Fibrous,  with  pores  distinctly  or  very  plainly 
marked,  and  the  fiber  somewhat  twisted.  It  breaks  in  short  spfinters. 
It  is  used  in  house  building,  although  not  very  extensively. 

135.  Map-ulat  {Pdagwim  sp.). — A  straw-colored  wood  of  medium 
weight. 

136.  Mara,  Maran.,  or  Marang. — The  wood  is  a  reddish  yellow,  of 
sometimes  a  dirty  greenish  white.  It  is  of  moderately  fine  texture. 
It  breaks  s(iuare  acro.'W.  It  is  probable  that  several  woods  are  con- 
founded unaer  the  above  name. 

137.  Mayapi,  or  Mayaim  {DijiUrocarinm  maynpk  Bl.). — ^Trec  of 
large  size.  Wood  reddish,  with  colored  streaks  and  spots.  It  is  soft 
and  does  not  last  well.  On  account  of  its  lightne.ss  and  the  case  with 
which  it  can  be  worked,  it  is  considerably  xm&di  for  box  making. 

138.  Midiid  {Lagerntramiae,'^.). — A  heavy  wood,  of  reddish  brown 
color. 

139.  MolniK  ( Vitex  genundata  Bl.). — Tree  of  good  size,  giving  logs 
up  to  35  feet  long  by  2+  inches  square.  Wood  yellow,  yellowish 
green,  or  ashy,  of  compact  and  tine  texture,  with  small  pores  fre- 
quently almost  imperceptible.  Its  odor  is  slightly  acid,  and  it  stains 
water  yellow.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  breaks  in  short  splin- 
ters. Its  shaving  is  delicate,  tiexible,  and  curling.  Molave  resiste  sea 
worms,  white  ants,  and  the  action  of  the  tropical  climate.  It  is  an 
extremely  strong  and  durable  wood,  of  great  value.  It  lasts  well 
under  ground.  Foreman  characterizes  it  as  "practically  everlasting," 
and  quotes  Mr.  Thomas  Laslett,  timber  inspector  to  the  British  admi- 
ralty, as  saying  that  "It  can  be  recommended  to  notice  as  being  fit  to 
supplement  any  of  the  hard  woods  in  present  use  for  constructive 
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purposes."     It  is  very  highly  valued  in  the  Philippines  for  building 
purposes,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  "  The  queen  of  wooda." 

140.  Mulang-u. — A  heavy  wood  of  dark  gray  color. 

141.  Narra,  Naga^  or  Agana. — ^There  are  two  species.  The  first  of 
these  comes  from  Pterocarpu»  santalinua  L.  The  tree  is  large,  giv- 
ing logs  up  to  35  feet  longby  26  inches  square.  The  wood  is  known 
as  the  mahogany  of  the  Philippines,  ana  is  much  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  It  varies  in  color  from  scarlet  to  blood  red, 
is  of  solid  texture,  but  very  brittle.  It  easily  takes  a  beautiful  polish; 
it  breaks  in  short  splinters;  it  has  an  agreeable  odor;  it  is  an  admi- 
rable wood  for  cabinet  purposes.  From  the  bases  of  the  trunks  of  the 
largest  trees  magnificent  pieces  are  sometimes  obtained  of  sufficient 
size  to  make  tops  for  large  dining  tables. 

11^1.  Nai~>-a  Blanca^  or  Narra  AmariMa,  Naga  Asana,  or  Agatta 
{white  or  ydlow  Narra). — From  the  species  Pterocarpm  paJlidii*  Bl. 
Its  wood  IS  ocher-yellow  with  brown  streaks.  It  darkens  with  time, 
taking  a  brownish-yellow  color.  There  are  specimens  which  show  a 
color  intermediate  between  that  of  this  and  the  preceding  species. 
The  texture  is  fine  and  the  f>ores  are  usually  less  conspicuous  than  in 
red  narra.  It  breaks  in  long  splinters.  Both  species  distill  a  resinous 
gum  of  reddish  color.  It  is  ^'ery  fluid  at  first,  but  hardens  upon  dry- 
ing, and  is  employed  in  finishing  furniture. 

1^.  Nato  (Stercidia  hahnghas  L,). — Tree  of  large  size.  Wood  red- 
dish white  with  delicate  spots  of  more  intense  color;  sometimes  it  is 
rosy  and  occasionally  even  brick  red.  It  is  of  compact  texture,  fibrous, 
breaks  square  across,  and  has  no  noticeable  odor.  It  is  used  e^peciaUy 
for  joiner's  work. 

llfS.   Opac.—A.  very  light  wood,  yellowish  white  in  color. 

IJ^.  Pagatpat,  PaU/pad, or Palatfat {Sonneratiapa^atpat Bl.).  — Tree 
of  moderate  size,  frequent  along  tne  seashore,  growing  with  its  trunk 
partially  submerged  at  high  tide.  Its  roots  send  up  conical  processes 
from  the  sand  for  a  considerable  distance  around  its  base,  producing  a 
singular  appearance  They  somewhat  resemble  cork  on  account  of 
their  soft,  spongv  structure  and  their  small  weight,  The  natives  use 
them  in  place  0/  cork.  The  wood  is  reddish  in  color  and  of  various 
tints.  Ite  texture  is  moderately  compact.  It  is  used  somewhat  for 
building,  especiall}'  for  work  under  water.  It  is  superior  to  the  wood 
of  the  other  mangroves  (species  of  the  genus  Rhizophora),  which  are 
not  here  describeaon  account  of  their  small  importance.  It  does  not 
find  a  very  ready  sale  at  Manila. 

1^.  I'ahuhuta?!  {Maiigifira  It/iigipeK  Griff. ).^ — A  light  white  wood. 

1^.  Pait. — A  ver^  heavy  red  wood. 

147.  Paitan.—A.  light  white  wood, 

148.  Paiayenor  RtMe. — Several  species  of  the  genus  Quert'us  octur 
in  the  Philippines. 

IJfi.  /b/ms.— Numerous  genera  of  this  extensive  family  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Philippines,  such  as  Cocos,  Arica,  Borassus,  Calamus, 
Caryota,  Coripha.  etc.  From  one  and  another  of  the  spe<rie8  the 
natives  get  fwid,  drink,  houses,  clothing,  and  illuminating  oil.  For 
structure  purposes  the  species  known  collectively  under  the  name 
"Palma  brava"  are  most  important  The  hard  outer  wood  resists 
moisture  very  well,  and  the  natives  convert  their  trunks  into  tubes  for 
conducting  water  by  simply  removing  the  inner  fibrous  portion. 
Falma  brava  is  also  used  for  rafters  in  house  building,  for  pues,  and 
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for  telegraph  poles.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  latter  purpose  on  account 
of  itssmatlcost  and  great  durability.  Handsome  canes  are  made  from 
the  hard  outer  wood,  and  the  natives  often  fashion  bows  from  it. 

150.  Palo-maria,  or  Bitanjul,  or  Bitanhol  {CallophyUum.  inoph/yl- 
luni,  D.  C.) — ^Tree  of  moderate  size;  wood,  light  red;  of  fibrous  tex- 
ture, with  large  pores.  It  breaks  in  long  sphnters.  The  shaving  is 
rough  and  strongly  curled.  The  tree  is  said  to  acquire  gigantic  pro- 
portions in  Mindanao.  The  wood  is  exceedingly  tough,  and,  as  it 
often  has^ood  crooks,  is  much  used  for  shipbuilding,  uiough  in  the 
northern  islands  it  can  seldom  be  obtained  in  pieces  of  suitahie  size  for 
large  vessels.  It  is  lighter  than  Molave,  ana  does  not  corrode  iron 
bolts  as  does  that  wood.  It  is  said  to  pi-oduce  ' '  tar,"  oil,  and  an  excel- 
lent balsam  for  curing  wounds. 

151.  Palo  napuy.—WooA  violet  red  with  blackish  spots.  Texture 
compact,  hne-grained  and  fibrous.  Pores  inconspicuous.  It  gives  off 
a  mild  odor  of  tanned  leather.     It  is  somewhat  employed  for  building 

Surposes.     It  is  hardly  known  in  the  Manila  marketand  is  not  exported, 
evertheless,  it  is  a  wood  which  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  might  prove 
valuable. 

152.  Palsaguynguin. — ^A  grayish -yellow  wood  of  medium  weight. 

153.  Pal/unapi«.—A  light  wood  of  dark  straw  color. 
15^  Panao. — A  li^t  grayish-yellow  wood. 

156.  P(mgv,wan.-^the  wood  is  of  an  ashy  yellow  color,  moderately 
porous  and  not  very  durable.   It  is  somewhat  used  for  building  purposes. 

15S.  Panaybanay{Pl-eroapemuin,B:p.). — A  very  heavy  woodor  grayish- 
brown  color. 

157.  Panosilo.—The  wood  known  by  this  name  is  of  a  yellowish- 
whito  color  and  of  somewhat  fibrous  texture,  with  large  and  numerous 
pores.  It  is  not  very  beautiful,  nor  is  it  much  used.  It  is  not  ordi- 
narily to  be  met  with  in  the  Manila  market  and  is  not  exported. 

15S.  Pasac  {Mlmosopa  erythn^lon  IJos.). — Tree  large;  wood  hard, 
tough,  and  durable,  of  reddish-white  or  flesh-red  color.  Texture  varies 
from  fibrous  to  quite  compact;  pores  plainly  visible;  it  gives  off  no 
odor  and  breaks  sauare  across.  It  is  employed  for  building  purposes 
like  yacal,  to  whicii  wood  it  is,  however,  inferior.  This  wood  is  more 
and  more  used  as  the  time  goe.>i  bjJ,  and  is  increasing  in  value. 

159.  Piutquit  (Meiiuvylon.  j^tntciilatum  Jack.). — A  heavy  wood  of 
reddish  color. 

160.  PUi  {Cmutrtum  sp.).— A  sti-aw-colorcd  wood  of  medium  weight. 

161.  Pino  or  palij  phm  {Pimm  iiimil-arlif  Endl.). — Tree  very  large; 
in  the  mountains  of  Ilocos,  Lepanto,  and  Benguet  specimens  of  tre- 
mendous size  are  seen;  wood  very  resinous.  The  wood  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Manila  market  nor  is  it  exported.  The  tree  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  mountains  of  north  Luzon,  and  it  is  said  that  the  gather- 
ing of  its  resin  would  be  profitable. 

16^.  Puso  p\im  {LIttteii  Uttoraliv  Benth.), — A  reddish -yellow  wood 
of  medmm  weight. 

163.  Piitat  (Bfirri-ngtoithi  rdJ-KionMit  Bl.). — A  white  wood  of  medium 
weight. 

16^..  PdotanoTvototan. — A  reddish-brown  wood  of  medium  weight. 

165.  Sa7npoc{Tamarhidu«indlca\j.).—'T\iVi  tamarind.  It  acquires 
a  great  growth  in  the  Philippines,  and  its  roots  are  used  for  carpenter's 
work. 

166.  Santoi  or  eantor  {SaTidorUtiim  imdioum  Cav.). — The  treeattains 
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a  height  of  12  meters,  with  a  diameter  of  1  meter.  Its  wood  is  red- 
dish and  of  strong  texture,  with  undulating  grain  and  with  the  pores 
but  slightly  visible.  It  breaks  into  short  splinters  and  gives  a  delicate 
and  somewhat  curling  shaving.  It  is  little  employed  for  building  pur- 
poses and  is  not  exported  to  any  com^iderable  extent. 

l&t.  Sihumo or  ■valo-mpangXCmjlpinia  sappMui^. — An  orange-red 
wood  of  fine  and  dbrous  texture,  with  pores  or  moderate  size.  Pegs 
made  from  it  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  small  sailing  craft  m 
place  of  iron  spikes  and  nails.  It  produces  a  red  coloring  matter, 
similar  to  logwood,  which  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  and  cotton.  This 
substance  is  mostabundaut  in  the  small  branches,  which  are  exported 
in  considerable  quantities.    The  wood  is  useless  for  building  purposes. 

168.  SiTique. — A  grayish-yellow  wood  of  medium  weight. 

169.  Solipa  IT  aidipa  (Sutlpa  pseudomidiwn  Bl.l. — ^The  so-called 
"  false  guavK  "  is  a  tree  of  small  size  which  abounds  in  some  provinces 
of  Luzon.  Its  wood  is  a  canary  yellow  or  greenish  yellow.  It  is  of 
fibrous  texture,  with  numerous  and  conspicuou-s  pores.  It  has  no  odor. 
It  breaks  in  long  splinters.  It  is  employed  for  cooper's  work,  but  is 
little  used  for  building  purposes. 

170.  Supa  {DivteroearpMi  ap.).^Tree  of  large  size;  wood  yellowish 
or  dirty  ocher,  Decoming  brownish  yellow  in  time.  It  sometimes 
shows  reddish  tints.  It  is  very  similar  to  ipil  and  is  employed  in  place 
of  the  latter  wood  for  house  and  ship  building,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
considerably  inferior  to  it.  Persons  buying  lumber  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  wood  in  order  to  avoid  fraud. 

171.  Tahigui-itim. — ^A  heavv  wood  of  deep-i'ed  color. 

172.  Taioc  {jfble  decandra  Naves).^A  heavy  white  wood. 

173.  Trdisay  {TermiTialia  catapjxij.^A  dark  straw-colored  wood  of 
medium  weight. 

17^,   Tamauyan-pitti  [GyimioHporiti  sp.). — A  light  white  wood. 

175.  TangUeor  tattgili  or  tangaUl  {DipteroairpuKjM^yspurttins  Bl.) — 
Tree  of  large  size;  wood  browni-sh  red  and  of  very  fine  texture,  but 
with  large  and  numerous  pores.  It  breaks  H(|uarely  across.  It  is 
much  used  for  the  construction  of  canoes  and  also  for  joiner's  work. 

176.  TaiujUan  {FkntM  sp.). — A  white  wood  of  medium  weight. 

177.  Tapal.—A.  very  heavy  wood,  with  black  and  white  stripes, 

178.  Teca  {Tecttma  grai>d»K  L.). — The  teak,  which  constitntoj^  one 
of  the  principal  nources  of  wealth  in  the  Indian  forests,  exists  in  the 
Philippines,  but  is  little  known.  It  has  been  observed  in  Mindanao 
and  is  said  to  exist  in  Negros. 

179.  TibayoM  or  tiihayoH.^A  heavy  slate-colored  wood. 

180.  Tihig  (Fitim  glotnerala  Blanco). — A  white  wood  of  medium 
weight. 

181.  Tinaanpant^iy. — A  light-gray  wood  of  medium  weight. 

182.  Tindalo  {Eperiia  »7w*«(Wf?rti"  Bl.).— Tree  of  large  size;  wood 
of  light  red,  shading  to  dark  red  when  freshly  cut.  It  grows  darker 
with  age  and  in  time  becomes  almost  completely  black.  Sometime.'! 
the  color  is  uniform,  sometimes  it  show.-^  darker  streaks  and  spots. 
The  wood  is  of  solid  texture  and  somewhat  cross-grained.  It  gives  a 
rough  shaving,  very  porous,  and  not  curled.  It  is  used  for  house 
decoration  ana  the  manufacture  of  fine  furniture;  occasional!;?  also 
for  building,  but  not  much,  as  it  Is  difficult  to  get  pieces  of  suitable 
size.     It  is  somewhat  brittle  and  taltes  a  high  poHsh. 

183.  Thtyan-tingan.  {Ptero«pe>iiinm  obUquum  Blanco). — A  dark 
straw-colored  wood  of  medium  weight. 
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18^.  Todb  {Blschfrjia  javanitn  Mull.  Ai^.). — A  light-gray  wood  of 
medium  weight. 

185.  Tooc  or  toog. — A  heavy  dark-red  wood. 

186.  Tuca/ngcai/j  {Stereulia  rvbiginona  Vent  Hook.). — A  heavy 
dark-red  wood. 

i57.  Yacal  or  saplvn^an  {Dipterocarpvs  pla^atus  Bl.), — The  trunk 
of  this  tree  reaches  a  height  of  40  to  60  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  2  to  3 
feet.  It  gives  logs  up  to  50  feet  long  by  22  inches  square.  It  is  of 
an  earthy-yellow  color  and  of  solid  and  fine  texture.  It  breaks  in  long 
splinters  and  gives  a  delicate  shaving  closely  curled.  It  is  proof 
against  white  ants  and  has  gi'eat  strength  ana  tenacity.  It  is  much 
used  in  house  building  as  well  as  in  shiftbuilding.  It  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  and  most  eoduiing  of  the  Philippine  wows. 

USES   OF   THE   MORE   IMPORTANT  WOODS. 

The  more  important  and  better  known  of  the  woods  enumerated  in 
the  foregoing  list  may  be  grouped  according  to  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  especially  adapted,  as  follows: 


£bano,  Camagon,  Bolongita,  Tindalo,  Narra,  Malatapay,  Alintatao, 
and  Camuning,  for  line  furniture. 

Lanete,  Narra  blanca,  Lanutan,  Malarujat,  Batitinan,  and  Antipolo, 
for  common  furniture. 


Yacal,  Betis,  Dungon,  and  Ipil,  for  keels  and  stemposts. 

Antipolo,  for  keels  and  outside  planking. 

Molave,  for  futtock  timbers,  stems,  crooks  for  framework. 

Banaba,  for  outside  planking,  beams. 

Guijo,  for  beams,  masts,  and  yards. 

Batitinan,  for  keelsons,  clamps. 

Mangachapuy,  for  waterways,  deck  timbers. 

Amuguis,  for  upper  works,  partitions. 

Palo-maria,  for  futtock  timbers,  masts  and  yards. 

The  last-mentioned  wood  does  not  last  well. 


Tangile,  lauaan,  malaanonang,  balao,  mayapis,  and  many  other  woods 
not  so  well-known. 


Molave,  for  beams,  framework,  doorcasings,  window  casings,  floor 
boards,  etc. 

Ipil,  same  as  molave. 

Supa  and  balao  are  substitutes  for  ipil,  but  very  inferior  to  it. 

Dungon,  for  rafters,  door  and  window  jambs,  clamps,  etc.  In  gen- 
eral for  all  parts  that  are  required  to  affora  great  resistance  and  do  not 
involve  much  shaping. 

Banaba,  employed  ior  various  purposos.  Excellent  for  all  parts 
exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture,  which  it  resists  excellently,..,  .^ I, , 
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Yacal,  excellent  for  framework. 

AmuguiM,  battvulin,  and  tiialatumb^a,  used  in  form  of  boards  for 
partitions,  ceiliiig  work,  etc. 


Calantas,  for  cigar  boxes  and  fine  boxes  in  general. 

Tangile,  mayapm,  and  malaanonang,  for  common  boxes. 

There  are  also  many  other  woods  suitable  for  box  making  and  simi- 
lar work  on  account  of  their  abundance  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
arc  sawed. 
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INTHODU<7nON. 

Although  the  zoology  of  the  FbilippiDe  Islands  has  been  more  studied 
than  have  their  botany  and  geology,  still  the  work  may  be  said  to  have 
only  been  fairly  begun,  even  in  the  case  of  those  groups  of  animals 
which  have  been  most  carefully  investigated.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Philippines  are  characterized  by  a  scarcity  of  mammals,  by  a 
rich  bird  fauna,  which  includes  a  very  high  percentage  of  species 
peculiar  to  the  group,  and  by  the  enormous  abuDdauoe  and  great  variety 
of  the  land  moUusca.  The  distribution  of  the  mammals  and  birds 
within  the  limits  of  the  archipelago  is  a  most  interesting  study,  which 
has  already  thrown  much  light  on  the  probable  past  geological  his- 
tory of  the  group.  The  study  of  zoography  in  the  Philippines  is, 
however,  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  resulte  thus  far  reached  will  be 
briefly  discus-sed  under  the  cnapters  devoted  to  mammaLs  and  birds. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Philippines  politically  speaking, 
and  ^e  Philippines  zoologically  speaking,  are  not  identical  areas,  for 
Balabac,  Palawan,  and  the  Calimianes  islands  are  strongly  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  numerous  Bornean  forms  which  are  conspic- 
uously absent  throughout  the  remaining  islands  of  the  archipel^^. 
Although  the  Philippines  are  commonly  held  to  form  an  easteru  exten- 
sion of  the  Indo-Malayau  subregion,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
at  least  among  the  birds  and  mammals  there  is  a  lame  amount  of  spe- 
cialization in  the  islands  to  the  eastward  of  the  Baladac-Palawan- 
Calimianes  group. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  zool- 
ogy of  the  Philippines,  and  we  shall  content  oui-selvea  with  briefly 
mentioning  a  few  of  the  more  important  or  interesting  forms  in  the 
various  groups. 


Aa  already  stated,  the  Philippines  are  very  poor  in  mammals;  and 
this  fact  is  the  more  surprising  when  one  compares  them  with  the 
neighboring  island  of  Borneo  in  this  respect.  Tney  are  undoubtedly 
wefl  adapted  to  a  large  and  diversified  mammalian  fauna,  and  the  only 
plausible  explanation  of  the  scarcity  of  forms  is  to  Hupposc  either  that 
they  have  never  been  connected  with  Borneo  and  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent or  that,  if  at  one  time  connected,  they  have  since  been  subjected 
to  such  subsidence  as  to  wipe  out  the  greater  part  of  their  mammalian 
fauna.  CiOOolc 
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Apparently,  however,  there  has  been  a  comparatively  recent  con- 
Qevtion  of  short  duration  between  the  Calaniianea  Islands,  Palawan, 
Balabec,  and  Borneo.  This  would  account  for  the  strong  Bomeao 
character  so  plainly  to  be  noted  in  the  mammals  of  these  isumds. 

There  are  no  marsupials  in  the  group.  The  edentate,  or  toothless 
mammals,  are  represented  by  the  pangalin  (Manis  sp.  ?),  which  is 
abundant  in  Palawan  and  the  Calamianes  group.  This  curious  animal, 
known  to  the  natives  as  balington,  has  its  whole  doraal  region  protect<?a 
by  thick  scales,  and  when  molested  rolls  itself  up  into  a  ball.  It  feeds 
at  night,  living  largely  on  ants,  which  it  licks  up  with  its  long  protru.si- 
ble  sticky  tongue. 

In  the  seas  of  the  archipelago  we  have  the  dolphin ;  the  cacholet,  from 
which  spermaceti  is  obtained;  whales,  and,  finally,  the  dugong,  ur,  as 
the  natives  call  it,  woman  fish.  Beads  are  made  from  it«  tusks.  This 
animal  is  said  to  be  constantly  growing  scarcer  in  the  Philippines. 

The  horses  which  exist  in  the  Philippines  were  imported  from 
Mexico,  China,  or  Borneo.  They  are  of  small  size,  but  well  fonuod 
and  tough.  Little  care  has  been  exercised  in  breeding  them,  and  they 
might  doubtless  In?  greatly  improved.  Neither  Australian  nor  Euro- 
pean horses  have  thus  far  done  well  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  said  that 
the  grass,  which  is  somewhat  harsh,  giveij  them  intestinal  trouble,  and 
that  the  great  moisture  during  the  wet  season  causes  foot  disease. 
Good  results  have  been  obtained  with  American  cavalry  horses  by 
feeding  them  young  rice  leaves  or  imported  hay. 

Wild  hogs  of  at  least  two  species  occur  in  the  Philippines.  In  some 
of  the  islands,  notably  Tawi-tawi,  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
they  often  cause  the  natives  no  little  trouble  and  loss  by  destroying 
their  crops  at  night.  Thev  are  much  hunted,  both  on  this  account 
and  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  which  is  excellent.  The  boars  some- 
times attain  to  immense  size,  and  hunting  them  is  by  no  means  unat- 
tended with  danger.  In  Tawi-tawi,  during  the  season  when  the  dureian 
tree  ripens  its  fruit,  the  wild  hogs  become  so  fat  that  the  nativea  insist 
they  die  of  heat  when  hard  pressed  by  dogs. 

The  curious  babyrusa  of  Celebes  has  been  said  to  occur  also  in  Min- 
danao, but  this  statement  is  probably  incorrect. 

Domesticated  hogs  of  black  color  are  to  be  found  in  numbers  in 
every  native  village.  They  cross  more  or  less  freely  with  the  wild 
species.  Few  white  men  wiio  have  observed  their  habits  care  to  eat 
their  flesh. 

Deer  are  extremely  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  archipelago,  and 
their  flesh,  like  that  of  the  wild  hog,  forms  an  important  article  of 
food  for  the  natives,  while  their  skins  and  horns  are  put  to  various 
practical  uses.  In  8ulu  there  is  a  Ijeautif  ul  axis  deer,  which  has  almost 
certainly  been  introduced  there  by  man.  Neither  this  nor  any  other 
species  occurs  on  the  island  of  Tawi-tawi.  In  Basilan,  Mindanao, 
Ijeyte,  Samar,  Luzon,  Mindoro,  and  the  Calamianes  Islands  there  are 
deer  of  red  or  brown  colors,  without  spots  when  adult.  The  exact 
numWr  of  species  and  their  respective  ranges  have  never  been  satis- 
factorilv  determined. 

Finallv,  in  !Masbate,  Panay,  Guimaras,  and  Negros  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful darlt-colored  deer,  marked  throughout  life  with  buff  spots. 

Sheep  and  goats  have  been  importea  into  the  islands  from  China  and 
Mexico.  The  goats  do  well,  but  the  sheep  do  not.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  experiments  made  with  tbeni  in  the  highlands  of  Benguet  have 
ssultea  very  successfully. 
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Humped  cattle  are  raised  on  most  of  the  islaodM,  notably  in  Masbate, 
the  Calamianes  group,  and  some  of  the  small  islandfi  north  of  Luzon. 
They  are  killed  for  tneir  flesh,  hides,  and  horns,  and  little  Btt4}ntion  ia 
paid  to  milk-giving  properties.  Australian  cattle  have  been  brought 
to  Manila  from  time  to  time,  but  have  suflfered  greatly  from  disease. 
The  estAblisbment  of  good  modern  dairies,  within  easy  reach  of  Manila 
and  other  large  cities,  would  seem  to  be  likely  to  prove  a  practicable 
and  remunerative  enterprise.  At  present  cows^  milk  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  while  cream,  fresh  butter,  and  pressed  cheese  can  not  be  had 
at  any  price. 

The  most  important  domesticated  nianimal  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
water  bujfalo,  or  carabao.  It  occurs  wild  in  Luzon,  Mindoro,  the 
Oalamianes  Islands,  Masbate,  Megros,  and  Mindanao,  and  pi-obably 
also  in  other  islands  of  the  group,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  wild  her<b 
have  originated  from  domesticated  animals  which  escaped  after  being 
imported  into  the  islands.  It  is  said  that  Mindoro  herds  sometimes 
number  as  many  as  300.  Although  bullocks  are  sometimes  used  aa 
draft  animals,  the  carabao  is  par  excellence  the  beast  of  burden  in 
the  Philippines.  They  arc  tolerably  fitrong,  but  are  sluggish  in  their 
movements,  and  can  not  long  endure  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun  when 
at  work.     If  one  forces  them  on  they  are  likely  to  lie  down  in  the  first 

Euddle  or  stream  encountered,  and  refu.se  to  get  up.  If  pushed  too 
ard,  they  die  of  the  beat,  and  in  cases  of  emergency  water  should  at 
least  be  poured  over  their  head»  and  along  their  biu-ks  from  time  to 
time.  If  left  to  themselves  they  will  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  a  mud  bath. 

They  are  wonderful  swimmers,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  cross  10  miles 
of  open  sea.  When  feeding  in  the  water,  they  frequently  submerge 
their  heads  for  some  time  in  oi-dcr  to  get  at  the  roots  of  water  plants, 
it  .seems  impossible  to  mire  them,  and  on  this  account  they  are 
extremely  useful  during  the  rainy  season.  They  brce<l  frecl^-,  but 
are  frequently  swept  off  in  great  numbers  by  epidemics  of  disease. 
They  are  often  tended  and  driven  by  small  children,  who  clamber  up 
their  hind  quarters  on  to  their  backs,  supporting  themselves  mean- 
while by  hanging  on  to  their  tails.  In  spite  of  their  apparant  gentle- 
ness they  have  been  known  to  attack  an(f  kill  their  masters,  and  in  the 
more  remote  towns  they  somotimes  display  a  violent  dislike  for  white 
men,  occasionally  stampeding  at  the  more  smell  of  one.  Their  flesh 
is  eaten  by  the  natives,  but  is  tough,  stringy,  and  rather  tasteless. 
Their  hides  and  horns  are  put  to  various  uses.  The  natives  believe  that 
pieces  of  burned  buffalo  born  will  cure  snake  bite. 

Hunting  the  wild  buffaloes  is  a  much  more  exciting  and  dangerous 
sport  than  one  would  expect.  When  wounded  they  charge  home 
viciously,  and  if  they  once  get  into  close  quarters  it  is  all  up  with  the 
hunter.  They  have  been  repeatedly  known  to  kill  men  after  being 
shot  through  the  heart.  In  hunting  them  the  natives  sometimes  use 
trained  tame  buffaloes  as  dwoys.  Success  can  be  hoped  for  only  at 
night.  The  tame  animal  feeds  along,  slowly  approaching  the  wild  one 
up  the  wind,  and  the  hunter  creeps  along  in  his  shadow.  When  cio.so 
alongside  of  his  victim  he  slips  round  nehind  him,  and  attempts  to 
hamstring  him  with  two  blows  of  his  bolo.  If  he  fails,  his  carelessness  is 
apt  to  cost  him  his  life.  In  tlic  Calamianes  Islands  long  fences  are 
sometimes  con.strueted,  gradually  running  together  and  leading  into  a 
pen,  and  drives  are  held  which  sometimes  result  in  the  capture  of 
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considerable  numbers  of  buffalo.  The  younger  onea  are  readily 
domeaticated;  the  older  ones  are  sometimes  brought  to  subjection  by 
the  cruel  metbod  of  tying  them  up  and  leaving  them  without  food  or 
water  until  they  are  completely  exhausted  and  nearly  starved. 

By  all  odds  the  most  interesting  mammal  in  the  Philippines  is  a 
small  island  buffalo,  called  by  the  natives  timarru,  peculiar  to  the 
island  of  Mindoro.  In  color  it  resembles  the  water  buffalo,  but  it  is 
very  much  smaller  than  that  animal.  Its  short,  strong,  and  sharply 
pointed  horns  run  almost  directly  backward,  somewhat  like  those  of 
an  antelope.  Unlike  the  carabao,  it  never  bathes  in  the  water  or  wal- 
lows in  the  mud.  It  sleeps  during  the  day,  bidden  away  in  the  densest 
jungle.  At  night  it  comes  forth  to  feed,  and  some  time  before  morn- 
ing visits  a  neighboring  water  course  in  order  to  drink.  Hunting  it 
is  Troth  difficult  and  dangerous,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  a  series  of  specimens  has  been  obtained  for 
scientific  investigation.  One  mu»t  pick  up  a  trail  along  some  water 
course  and  follow  it  as  best  he  may.  The  timarru  is  short  legged, 
and  in  going  through  the  forests  it  puts  its  nose  close  to  the  ground 
and  burrows  under  the  creepers  and  dense  vegetation  which  slip  along 
its  horns  and  back  and  snap  down  behind  it,  leaving  no  passageway 
at  all.  In  following  such  a  trail  one  is  frequently  compelled  to  work 
his  way  along  ttat  ou  hi;^  belly,  and  at  the  best  will  frequent!}'  have  to 

fo  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  on  all  fours.  The  timarru's  senses  of 
earing  and  smell  are  exceptionally  acute,  and  the  snapping  of  a  dry 
twig  or  a  puff  of  wind  in  tne  wrong  direction  often  make  half  a  day 
of  killing  work  useless.  When  the  animal  has  once  been  alarmed  one 
might  as  well  abandon  the  trail,  for  it  will  often  run  10  miles  without 
stopping,  tearing  its  way  through  the  forest,  and  exhibiting  an  amount 
of  brute  strength  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  its  small  size. 

Before  lying  down  to  sleep  uie  timarru  usually  turns  about  and 
faces  its  own  ti-ail.  The  hunter  must  creep  up  within  30  or  40  feet  of 
his  game  before  he  can  see  it,  and  he  must  then  shoot  for  the  brain. 
The  timarru  is  almost  certain  to  charge  if  not  instantly  killed,  and  at 
SUCH  short  range  there  is  little  time  for  a  second  shot.  When  hit 
through  the  lungs  it  will  run  for  miles,  and  it  will  often  go  75  to  100 
yards  after  being  shot  through  the  heart. 

It  is  ordinarily  met  with  smgly,  although  it  is  said  to  go  in  herds  in 
the  tall  gra.ss  on  the  west  coast  of  Mindoro.  Fierce  battles  often  occur 
between  the  bulls,  and  in  spite  of  their  inferior  size  they  attack  and 
sometimes  kill  the  wild  water  buffaloes.  The  natives  are  much  afraid 
of  them,  and  not  without  reason.  Repeated  attempts  at  domesticating 
them  have  ended  in  failure.  When  taken  in  snares  or  pitfalls  they 
struggle  until  they  kill  themselves,  and  young  calves,  with  horn  just 
starting,  when  put  to  suck  to  female  carabaos  are  said  to  have 
attempted  to  attack  them  atid  afterwards  to  have  refused  all  food. 

According  to  the  English  naturalist,  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  the 
timarru  forsakes  the  wet  lowlands  for  the  mountains  during  the  rainy 
season. 

This  curious  animal  presents  a  zoological  puzzle.  Its  extinction  by 
man  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  so  long  as  a  bit  of  jungle  i-emainea 
on  an  island;  yet  it  is  not  found  in  Luzon,  which  at  one  point  is  dis- 
tant but  10  miles  from  Mindoro,  nor  does  it  exist  in  any  other  island 
of  the  archipelago.  It  has  been  classified  as  Subakts  mindorenme 
Haude,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  determination  is  correct.     The  Gpr- 
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man  collector,  Dr.  Platen,  who  had  successfully  hunted  the  anoa  of 
Celebes,  and  who  secured  four  or  five  specumen-i  of  the  timarru  in 
Mindoro,  insisted  that  the  two  animals  were  identical. 

Elephants  were  at  one  time  imported  into  Sulu,  and,  it  is  said,  into 
Cebu  also.  It  is  said  that  they  proved  a  nuisance,  and  were  therefore 
killed.     None  exist  in  the  archipelago  at  present. 

Domesticated  rabbits  occur  in  the  islands,  but  there  are  no  wild  ones. 

One  species  of  porcupine  occurs,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  Palawan- 
Calamianes  group. 

The  house  rat,  which  has  been  introduced  by  man,  is  a  common 
nuisance.  There  are  a  number  of  wild  species  of  rats  and  mice,  some 
of  which  occasionally  become  so  numerous  as  to  seriously  damage  the 
sugar  cane  and  rice  fields. 

Squirrels  occur  in  the  eastern  chain  of  islands  from  Luzon  to  Basilan 
and  m  the  Palawan-Calamianes  group.  Tn  the  southern  islands  there 
is  a  tiny  species  the  size  of  a  mouse.  Very  large  flying  squirrels  are 
found  in  Palawan  and  Mindanao.  They  are  nocturnal  m  their  habits. 
There  are  no  squirrels  in  Cebu.  Negros,  Panay,  MoMbate,  or  Mindoro. 

Squirrel-shrews  occur  in  the  Pafcwan-Oalamianes  group,  and  true 
shrews  at  various  points  in  the  archipol^o. 

Among  carnivorous  animals  may  be  mentioned  the  bintorang  and  a 
species  of  otter,  both  found  in  the  Palawan-Calamianes  group.  Also 
two  species  of  civet  cats  which  range  throughout  the  group,  and  a 
true  wild-cat  of  small  size  which  has  been  found  in  Palawan,  Panay, 
and  Negros,  and  is  said  t«  exist  in  Cebu. 

Bats  occur  in  great  numbers,  and  thei-e  are  very  numerous  species, 
a  number  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  archipelago.  There  are  exten- 
sive bat  caves  in  (juimaras,  Cebu,  and  Siquijor.  The  depo.sits  in  these 
caves  have  never  been  worked,  but  would  doubtless  be  of  considerable 
commercial  value.  At  numerous  points  in  the  aix'hipclago  there  are 
immense  ^^olohies  of  the  large  fruit  bats,  which  pass  the  day  hanging 
head  downward  in  their  favorite  trees,  which  they  frequent  in  such 
numbers  as  to  fairly  blacken  them.  At  dusk  they  may  be  seen  rising 
in  a  great  swirling  column  high  into  the  air,  and  then  setting  off  in 
different  directions  to  search  for  food.  Their  skins  have  been  some- 
what used  for  furs. 

The  prosimidte  are  represented  by  GaleopUhecue  phUippitiensia 
Wath.  (the so-called  flyin^lemur),  the  tarsier  {Tursiusspectnufi  Geoff.), 
and  a  small  lemur  {Ai/cticdiit  tai-digiiuhm  Fisch.).  TTie  latter  animal 
occurs  only  in  Tawi-tawi.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  as  kokam  and 
to  the  Spaniards  as  cl  Wrgonzoso,  on  account  of  its  curious  habit  of 
hiding  its  head  when  approached  by  man  and  unable  to  escape. 

(Talcopithecus  is  found  from  Basilan  to  Luzon,  and  also  in  the  island 
of  Bohol.  It  has  membi-anes  like  those  of  a  flying  squirrel,  which  not 
only  extend  between  the  legs  but  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  By  the 
aid  of  them  it  is  able  to  make  immense  leaps  through  the  air,  pitching 
down  sharply  at  first  and  rising  again  as  it  approaches  the  tree  on 
which  it  desires  to  alight.  It  is  inx'-turnnl  in  its  habits.  Its  soft  fur 
is  highly  prized  in  Europe. 

So  far  aa  is  at  present  Known  the  tarsier,  a  most  curious  little  mam- 
mal, is  confined  to  Basilan,  Mindanao,  Samar,  Levte,  and  Luzon.  Ita 
charatrteristics  are  perhaps  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The 
natives  in  the  Philippines  insists  that  it  feeds  on  charcoal,  and  this 
curious  belief  occurs  among  the  natives  of  some  other  regions  where 
it  is  found. 
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In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  cootrarY,  but  s  siogle  species 
of  monkey  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Philippine  Island^.  It 
is  known  to  the  natives  as  machine,  or  mat^in,  and  ita  scientific  name 
ia  Mticacua  phllipplnerms  Geoff.  It  b  of  medium  size,  and  occurs  on 
every  island  of  any  importance  in  the  group.  It  ia  very  commonly 
tamed  by  the  natives,  who  uae  it  to  rid  their  heads  of  objectionable 
tenants.  It  not  infrequently  inflicts  considerable  damage  on  growing 
rice  and  other  crops.  Its  flesh  is  sometimes  utilized  by  the  natives  as 
an  article  of  food. 

A  black  monkey  (Oynocephaltis  niger  Desm.),  of  Celebes,  has  been 
said  also  to  occur  in  Sulu  and  Mindanao.  It  ia  undoubtedly  some- 
times brought  to  Sulu  from  Celebes,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  it  occurs  wild,  either  in  that  island  or  in  Mindanao.  The 
various  other  species  of  monkey  which  have  been  assii^ed  to  tie 
Philippines  by  different  authors  are  myths  pure  and  simple. 


No  other  group  of  oi^nisms  has  l>een  so  thoroughly  studied  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  have  the  birds,  which  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalistfj,  beginning  with  Sonnerat.  Since  his  day  Cuming, 
Meyer,  Steere,  Everett,  Platen,  Moseley,  Bourns,  Woi'cester,  White- 
head, and  others  have  contributed  more  or  less  extensively  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  avifauna  of  the  archipelago.  The  result  has  been 
to  i-aise  the  total  number  of  species  to  more  than  590,'  of  which  at 
least  3:J5  arc  peculiar  to  the  Philippines. 

With  few  exceptions,  these  peculiar  species  are  land  birds,  and  the 
study  of  their  distribution  has  brought  out  some  interesting  facts. 
Certain  inlands,  or  gi'oups  of  islands,  have  been  found  to  have  char- 
acteristic forms  of  tneir  own  which  do  not  spread  to  other  islands  of 
the  group.  Thus,  the  Balabac-Palawan-Calamianes  islands  have  several 
peculiar  species,  and  the  bird  fauna  of  this  region,  on  the  whole, 
agrees  with  the  mammalian  fauna  in  showing  strong  evidences  of  a 
Borncan  origin. 

The  deep  water  between  the  Calaniianes  group  and  Mindoro  marks 
the  northern  extension  of  these  Bornean  forms  into  the  Philippine 
group.  None  of  them  reach  the  latter  island,  which  has  11  peculiar 
species  of  its  own;  although,  as  mi)rht  be  expected,  a  number  of  the 
chai-actcristic  forms  have  made  their  way  across  the  few  intervening 
miles  of  sea,  aided,  no  doubt,  ))y  Isia  Verde  and  other  small  islands. 
Many  of  the  most  important  Luzon  forms  are  absent,  however,  and 
these  fiicts,  together  with  the  occurrence  of  the  remarkable  timarru 
and  the  alienee  of  most  of  the  characteristic  Luzon  mammals,  combine 
to  give  Mindoro  a  place  by  itself. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  great  island  of  Luzon,  with  its  high 
mountains  and  mighty  forests,  its  extensive  open  plains,  ita  important 
fresh-water  lakes  and  large  rivers,  has  a  very  rich  bird  fauna,  and  it 
hiLS  l>een  more  carefully  studied  than  has  that  of  any  other  island  in 
the  archipelago.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  species  of  birds  have 
been  recorded,  of  which  136  are  peculiar  to  the  Philippines,  and  61  are 
not  known  to  occur  outside  of  Luzon  and  the  small  islands  immediately 
adjacent  to  it. 

'  In  1897  the  number  n 
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A  close  relationship  haa  been  shovn  to  exist  between  the  eastern 
islands  from  Lueon  to  Basilaii.  The  greatest  differences  occur  between 
Luzon,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Samar-Leyte  and  Panaon  on  the  other. 
The  latter  gi-oup  of  islands  form  a  well-defined  zoological  area  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  22  peculiar  species;  and  while  no  less  than 
63  Luzon  forms  have  not  as  yet  been  found  in  Samar,  we  find  pi-actical 
agreement  between  the  families  occurring  throughout  the  eastern  chain 
of  islands,  while  many  important  and  highly  chanu:teristic  genera  not 
represented  in  the  central  Philippines  range  from  Basilan  or  Mindanao 
to  Luzon,  often  with  ditferent  representative  species  in  the  different 
zoological  arcajj  into  which  the  islands  in  question  must  be  divided. 

Mindanao  is,  next  to  Luzon,  the  largest  island  in  the  Philippines, 
and,  like  the  latter  island,  has  a  diversitiea  surface,  with  high  mountains, 
extensive  forests,  and  open  plains.  Much  doubtless  remains  to  be 
done  befoi-e  the  study  of  the  oirds  of  this  island  will  have  been  com- 

Eleted,  and  its  highland  avifauna  is  as-  yet  quite  unknown,  Two 
undred  and  seven  species  of  birds  have  thus  far  been  found  on  the 
island. 

The  small  island  of  Basilan  probably  once  formed  an  extension  of 
the  peninsula,  which  at  present  ends  at  Zamboanga.  There  are  17 
species  of  birds  peculiar  to  Mindanao  and  Basilan,  while  13  more  occur 
in  these  islands  and  range  to  the  northward,  but  do  not  extend  into 
the  Sulu-Tawitawi  group.  Apparently,  however,  the  separation 
between  Mindanao  and  Basilan  has  endured  for  a  considerable  time, 
as  5  peculiar  species  have  been  developed  in  the  latter  island  and  8  in 
the  former,  wnile  a  number  of  species  closely  allied  to  or  identical 
with  Samar-Leytc  forma  occur  in  Mindanao  which  are  absent  in 
Basilan,  apparently  indicating  a  relativelv  recent  connection  between 
the  former  islands  and  those  lying  to  the  northward.  With  but  a 
single  exception  every  one  of  the  peculiar  Samar-Leyte  apetues  is 
known  to  have  a  close  ally  of  the  same  genus  in  Mindanao. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  yeai's  that  tne  birds  and  mammals  of  the 
Sulu-Tawitawi  group  have  been  investigated.  The  result  has  iKsen 
to  show  con<'lusively  that  these  islands  belong  to  the  Philippines 
zoologically  as  well  as  politically.  Bornean  forms  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  the  mammals  of  that  ialand  lieing  repi-eseiited  only  by  a 
lemur,  and  the  birds  by  a  few  unimportant  forms;  while  53  cliaiTic- 
teristic  Philippine  species  ha^'e  Iieen  acfroi-ded  from  8ulu  and  51  fi-om 
Tawitawi,  This  group  has  12  well-marked  peculiar  species  of  its  own, 
and  many  of  the  characteristic  Mindanao-Basilan  forms  are  lacking,  so 
that  it  foiiiis  a  well-marked  aiva  by  it-wlf. 

It  onlv  remains  to  discuss  the  central  islands  of  the  archipelago. 
Paiiay,  (luimaras,  Ncgros,  and  Ma^bate  ha^"e  been  shown  to  constitute 
another  shai-ply  defined  area  characterized  not  only  liy  the  occurrence 
of  30  peculiar  sjwcies  of  birds,  but  by  the  absence  of  important  genera 
and  even  whole  families  which  are  represented  in  the  eastern  chain  of 
islands. 

Aa  previoualv  stated,  they  also  lack  most  of  the  mammals  character- 
istic of  the  region  last  referi'ed  to.  They  have  no  squirrels,  and  (jale- 
opithicecus  tarsius  and  pteromys  do  not  occur.  Tlie  wild-eat  of  the 
central  Philippines  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  eastern  islands,  and  a 
very  well  marlced  species  of  deer  is  pe<-uliar  to  the  former  group. 

Curiously  enough,  the  island  of  Cebu  .stands  by  itself,  although  the 
greatest  width  of  the  channel  separating  it  from  iJegros  is  hardly  more 
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than  20  miles,  while  at  one  point  it  narrows  to  4.  It  is  very  deep, 
however,  and  haa  doubtless  long  existed.  As  a  result,  Oebu  pos- 
sesses no  less  than  nine  striking  species  of  birds  not  known  to  exist 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  lacl^  not  only  important  genera,  but  even 
whole  families,  which  are  represented  in  the  Panay-Negros-Masbate 
group. 

The  zool<^ical  position  of  Bohol  has  never  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, as  naturalists  who  have  attempted  to  work  there  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  good  forest  land.  Such  facts  as  have  been  ascertained 
indicate  that  this  island  should  be  grouped  with  Samar  and  Leyte,  a 
fact  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  line  of  shallow  soundings 
which  connects  it  with  the  latter  island. 

Interetiting  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  birds 
of  small  islands  like  Siquijor,  Tablas,  Uomblon,  and  Sibuyau,  but  they 
can  not  well  be  here  discussed, 

Should  it  be  thought  that  the  facts  as  r<^i-ds  the  ^geographical  dis- 
tribution of  birds  and  mammals  within  the  Philippine  group  are  of 
small  importance,  it  may  be  replied  that  they  throw  important  light 
on  the  past  geological  history  of  the  group. 

The  land  birds  are  not  driven  from  north  to  south,  and  from  south 
to  north  again  by  changing  seasons,  as  happens  in  our  own  country, 
and  a  comparatively  small  expanse  of  salt  water  forms  a  barrier  which 
many  of  them  can  not  or  will  not  ci-oss,  while  it  effectually  checks  the 
migration  of  many  of  the  mammals.  The  degree  of  difference  between 
the  birds  and  mammals  of  the  natural  zool<^ieal  areas  into  which  the 
islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  fall  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
fair  index  of  the  duration  and  completeness  of  the  separation  which 
has  existed  between  them. 

Much  still  remains  t{>  be  done  in  the  study  of  the  birds  and  mam- 
mals of  the  archipelago.  The  connection  witn  Formosa  on  the  north 
has  never  been  worked  out,  while  that  with  Celebes  on  the  south  has 
been  studied  incompletelv.  The  highlands  of  many  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  group  are  still  nearly  or  quite  unexplored,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  islands  are  as  yet  wholly  unknown.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  nature  offer  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  relationship 
between  environment  and  species  formation  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
animal. 

The  islands  abound  in  beautiful  birds,  as  well  as  in  species  which  are 
interesting  on  accountof  their  peculiar  habits,  while  a  number  of  forms 
are  in  one  way  and  another  of  considerable  importance  to  man.  Only 
a  few  of  these  can  here  be  mentioned.  It  should  be  said  in  passing 
that  the  statements  which  have  appeared  to  the  effect  that  birds  of 
paradise,  humming  birds,  and  the  lyre  bird,  occur  in  the  Philippines 
are  utterly  without  foundation.  Instead  of  bumming  birds  we  nave 
sun  birds,  conspicuous  for  their  beautiful  colors,  and  feeding  from 
flowers,  a.s  do  the  hummers,  but  quite  without  their  remarkable  powers 
of  flight. 

Amon^r  the  most  remarkable  birds  of  the  gi'oup  are  the  mound  build- 
ers (2[fiiiijMidiii»  i-inrilngi  Dillwyn).  known  to  the  natives  as  tab6n. 
These  singular  birds  burrow  into  the  sand  along  the  sea  beach,  or  the 
soft  earth  of  the  foi-est,  and  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  very  \&ree 
and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  birds,  ii  or  3  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.     The  eggs  are  very  "ch  in  yolk,  and  the  little 
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birds  are  highly  developed  when  the^  hatch.  They  dig  their  way  to 
the  surface,  take  to  the  orush,  and  shift  for  themselves  from  the  day 
of  their  birth.  A  number  of  pairs  often  frequent  the  same  spot,  to 
which  they  constantly  return.  Each  time  an  egg  is  deposited  the 
parent  birds  scratch  dirt  over  the  place,  and  a  mound  of  steadily 
mcreasing  size  is  thus  formed,  which  sometimes  attains  to  a  diameter 
of  12  or  15  feet  and  a  height  of  4  or  5.  The  eggs  of  the  tab6ii  are 
highlj'  prized  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food,  and  they  sometimes 
impose  on  the  unfortunate  bird  by  di^^ing  away  the  top  of  a  mound, 
covering  the  base  with  boards,  and  then  heaping  soft  earth  on  them 
again  so  that  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  Burrow  to  the  bottom 
the  birds  lay  their  eggs  on  the  boards,  thus  saving  labor  for  those  who 
wish  to  rob  them. 
The  jungle  fowi  {GaUvs  gall-us  Linn.)  abounds  throughout  the  archi- 
Thi   ■     •  ■  ■■      ■  •  ... 


s  fowl  is  presumably  the  ancestor  of  our  domestic  breeds, 
and  uie  cm^ks  and  hens  somewhat  closely  resemble  red  leghorns.  They 
are  not  infrequently  caught  and  domesticated,  and  the  cocks  are  even 
trained  to  fignt,  Thev  cross  freely  with  the  domestic  fowls  of  the 
Philippines.  The  cocks  are  extremely  pugnacious,  and  the  natives 
obtain  them  in  considerable  numbers  by  the  use  of  individuals  that 
have  been  tamed  as  decoys.  The  tame  cock  is  staked  out  in  the 
brush,  and  its  owner  secretes  himself.  The  crow  of  the  decoy  bird  is 
promptly  answered  by  that  of  the  lord  of  the  territ<iry  thus  invaded, 
who  promptly  appears  to  punish  him  for  his  audacity,  and  is  thereupon 
laid  low  by  tne  concealed  nunter. 

This  method  of  procedure  is  often  varied  by  surrounding  the  decoy 
bird  with  a  circle  of  snares,  so  that  when  his  wild  rival  appears  to  find 
him  he  becomes  entangled  and  can  not  escape. 

There  are  no  less  than  35  species  of  pigeons  and  doves  known  to 
inhabit  the  Philippines;  many  of  them  are  most  beautifully  colored, 
and  the  flesh  of  all  of  them  is  edible.  Several  of  the  species  are  of  very 
large  size.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  six  representatives  of  the 
genus  Carpopbaga,  which  are  collectively  known  to  the  natives  as 
balud.  The  splendid  Nicobar  pigeon  (Oaloenas  nicobraica  Linn.)  is 
especially  worthy  of  mention  on  account  of  its  beautiful  changeable 
hues,  which  vary  from  deep  green  to  liery  copper  red.  There  are  15 
species  of  rails,  coots,  and  galnnules.  The  natives  often  eat  their  flesh 
and  sometimes  their  eggs  as  well.  Gulls  and  terns  are  poorly  repre- 
sented. 

Snipe,  plover,  tumstones,  and  shore  birds  in  general  are  very  abun- 
dant along  the  coast  during  the  cold  season  in  Asia,  but  the  majority 
of  the  species  migrate  northward  with  the  oncoming  of  the  hot  season. 
The  Asiatic  snipe  makes  splendid  shooting  in  November,  December, 
and  January,  and  the  beautiful  painted  snipe  is  resident  in  the  islands 
throughout  the  year. 

The  herons  and  bitterns  are  represented  by  15  species  of  the  most 
varied  forms,  size,  and  color.  There  is  but  one  stork,  and  it  is  com- 
paratively rare. 

Five  species  of  ducks  are  recorded  from  the  islands.  One  of  these, 
a  fine  mallard,  is  peculiar  to  the  Philippines,  and  this  species,  as  well 
as  Den/lrocyaia  arctuihi  (Cuv.)  often  affords  fine  shooting.  The  latter 
species  breeds  abundantly,  and  its  eggs  are  often  used  by  the  natives 
for  food.  The  birds  of  prey  number  no  less  than  45  species,  of  which 
22  are  peculiar  to  the  Philippines.     In  size  they  vary  from  a  tiny  falcon 
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{Mlo-0  hierax),  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  u|)  to  the  immeQse  monkey- 
cstehing  harpy  eagle  {Plth^cophagajeferyi,  Grant),  which  is  so  strong 
aod  active  that  it  seizes  monkeys  as  they  leap  from  tree  to  tree..  It  is 
CDC  of  the  most  difficult  of  birds  to  kiU,  and  thus  far  but  two  speci- 
mens of  it  have  been  secured.  The  first  was  obtained  by  the  Menage 
expedition  near  (Jatbaloban,  8amar,  in  181^:^.  The  second  was  secured 
by  the  English  naturalist,  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  several  years  later. 

Another  family  well  represented  is  the  kingfishers.  Ot  these  there 
are  21  species,  all  but  six  of  which  are  confined  to  the  Philippines. 
Many  ot  these  are  most  beautifully  colored,  and  not  a  few  of  them  feed 
on  insects,  larvte,  etc.,  in  the  forests,  never  "fishing".at  all. 

There  are  12  species  of  hornbills,  not  one  of  which  occurs  outside  of 
the  Philippines.  These  birds  have  mostsingular  breeding  habits,  the 
males  wall  up  the  females  in  hollow  trees  when  the  latter  are  ready  to 
attend  to  their  maternal  duties,  by  filling  up  the  openings  through 
which  they  enter  with  clay,  leaving  only  small  holes  through  which 
they  can  pass  in  food  to  their  imprisoned  wives.  The  hornbills  are 
fruit  eaters,  and  their  flesh  is  excellent.  The  large  species  of  the 
genus  Hydrocorax  fi-equent  very  high  trees,  but  can  readily  be  called 
down  within  range  if  one  hides  one  s  self  and  imitates  harsh  notes. 

There  are  a  variety  of  frogmouths,  bee  birds,  night  hawks,  and 
swifts.  One  of  the  latter  {CtMlocaiia  troglodyte*,  Gray)  is  especially 
interesting,  since  it  constructs  the  edible  nests  so  highly  prized  by  the 
Chinese  for  food.  These  nesti^,  which  are  composed  of  a  gelatinous 
secretion  from  salivary  glands  in  the  mouths  of  the  birds,  are  usually 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  steep  cliffs  or  in  limestone  caves.  When  quite 
rresh  and  clean  they  sometimes  biing  more  than  their  weight  in  gold. 
The  best  nests  are  obtained  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  Peiion  de 
Coron,  between  Culion  and  Busuanga,  where  the  natives  gather  them 
at  no  little  personal  risk.  (lood  ne^^ts  are  to  be  had  id  Guimaras, 
Siguijor,  and  at  other  points.  When  persistently  robbed  the  birds 
help  out  their  stock  of  secretion  by  using  bits  of  moss,  grass,  etc., 
and  it  is  perhaps  this  fact  which  has  given  rise  to  the  more  or  lees 
widespread  belief  that  their  nests  are  made  of  "sea  moss," 

Among  the  remaining  forms  there  may  be  mentioned  21  species  of 
cuckoos,  1  cockatoo,  19  parrots  and  paixiquets,  19  woodpeckers,  bar- 
bebi,  broadbills,  starlings,  orioles,  weaver  finches,  larks,  nuthatches, 
24  species  of  beautifully  colored  sim  birds,  and  23  of  flower  peckers, 
titmice,  shrikes  and  swallow  shrikes,  tailor  birds,  thrushes,  fruit 
thrushes,  fairy  bluebji-ds,  firebirds,  4^  flycatchers,  4  swallows,  and  5 
sp<>cies  of  most  beautifully  tnlored  pittas,  or  ant  thrushes,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Timeliidte,  and  several  other 
families  for  which  English  names  can  not  readily  be  supplied. 

The  breeding  habits  of  the  tailor  bird  are  particularlj'  worthy  of 
note.  There  are  nine  species  of  the  genus  Orthotomus  in  the  Philip- 
pines. So  far  as  their  breeding  habits  are  known,  they  all  stitch 
together  green  leaves  by  piercing  their  edges  with  their  long,  slender 
bctiks  and  passing  thread  obtained  from  spider  webs,  cocoons,  or  other 
sources  back  and  forth  through  the  holes  thus  made.  As  the  leaves 
remain  attached  to  the  branches  and  aro  in  no  wise  injured  by  this 
process,  they  form  a  green  sack,  within  which  the  nest  is  so  perfectly 
concealed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  it.  Although  the 
birds  are  excessively  common,  their  nests  are  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain.  ^-~  I 
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BEPTILE8   AND   BATRACHIANS. 

The  reptiles  and  batrachians  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been 
but  little  studied;  nevertheless  a  large  number  of  forms  is  known,  of 
which  we  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  important. 

The  largest  snake  in  the  archipelago  is  the  pytDon,  known  to  the 
natives  as  sau£.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  immature  specimens  offered 
for  sale  in  the  larger  towns,  where  they  are  put  in  storehouses  and 
over  the  ceilings  of  rooms  in  dwelling  houses  in  order  that  they  may 
keep  down  the  pest  of  vats.  As  they  grow  lai^er  they  prev  upon 
chickens  and  pigs,  and  individual  specimens  which  have  developed  a 
taste  in  this  direction  often  cause  mueb  annoyance  in  the  native  villages. 

In  the  forests  of  the  archipelago  they  sometimes  attain  to  enormous 
size.  These  very  large  specimens  live  on  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  and 
deer.  They  often  have  fixed  abiding  places,  called  by  the  natives  their 
"houses,"  in  the  shape  of  caves  in  tne  limestone  rocks  or  hollows  in 
large  trees,  to  which  they  return  after  gorging  themselves  with  food, 
and  where  they  apparently  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time. 

The  most  extravagant  tales  are  told  by  the  natives  as  to  their  size, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  bear  of  specimens  "  50  feet  long,  with  eyes 
like  saucers  and  heads  as  big  as  demijohns."  Two  specimens  were 
obtained  by  the  Menage  Scientific  Expedition  in  1892,  one  of  which 
measured  ^iH  feet  8  incnes  in  length,  the  other  22  feet  6  inches.  Each 
of  these  specimens  had  a  maximum  circumference  of  24  inches  with 
the  stomach  entirely  empty.  Facilities  for  weighing  them  were  not 
at  band,  but  the  weight  was  estimated  at  about  375  pounds  each. 

Large  pvthons  arc  particularly  numerous  in  the  Qilamianes  Islands, 
Basilan,  Mindanao,  and,  it  is  said,  also  in  Bohol,  Their  abundance  in 
any  given  locality  seems  to  bo  largely  a  matter  of  food  supply. 

They  sometimes  occasion  loss  to  cattle  owners  by  killing  tnoir  young 
animals,  and  they  have  been  known  to  attack  and  kill  human  beings. 

The  specimens  kept  in  and  about  the  houses  become  tame  ana  are 
entirely  harmless. 

Among  the  nonvenomous  serpents  there  is  a  small  group  of  some 
ten  species,  representing  four  genera,  which  are  exclusively  confined 
to  the  Philippines. 

There  are  numerous  venomous  serpents  in  the  Philippines,  The 
annual  mortality  from  snake  bites  is  said  to  be  great  m  the  little 
island  of  Lu))ang  to  the  northwest  of  Mindoro,  but  is  certainly  not  seri- 
ous in  any  other  island  of  the  group,  although  tBere  arecobra.s  In  the 
eastern  chain  of  islands  and  in  the  Calamianes  group.  The  genera 
Elaps,  Naja,  and  Erigono<'ephalus  are  also  represented. 

The  poison  of  some  of  the  venomous  species  is  extremely  active, 
and.  if  fairly  introdu<^ed  into  the  circulation,  ends  in  death,  so  that 
only  prompt  and  radical  measures  will  save  life  after  one  has  been 
bitten. 

The  natives  are  firm  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  "  the  snake  .stone," 
of  which  the  following  curious  account  has  Iwen  given  by  Father  I)el- 
gado,  when  speaking  of  the  snake  known  to  Tagalogs  as  alupon,  and 
to  the  Visayans  as  aguason.     He  says: 

It  in  found  almost  in  the  xea,  as  well  tw  in  the  ntiuns,  the  (owns,  and  even  houi^^, 
where  it  Roes  to  Hwk  ratfl  and  other  email  animalx  for  food.  ll«  pniaon  in  verv  wtive 
and  deadly  if  one  does  not  have  nx'ourse  promptly  to  some  one  of  the  reimHlics  with 
which  Divine  Providence  has  enriched  tins  couotfy.    One  may  readily  cure  himHelf 
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with  the  anake  stone,  which  ih  notning  more  nor  lees  than  a  piece  ot  deer  horn,  or 
buffalo  horn,  burned  and  broken  up  to  resemble  bite  of  rock.  Both  kindH  applied 
to  the  bite  have  the  same  effect,  while  a  portion  of  them  scraped  and  mixed  with 
cold  water  iapven  ti>drink.  Also  the  stone  which  I  myself  discovered  in  the  Visayan 
Islands  is  a  medicine  and  an  admirable  antidote.  I  ciklled  it  St.  Xavier's  stone  on 
account  of  havinK  difcovered  it  in  the  town  of  8an  Javier  de  Palompon,  when  I  was 
curate  there.  Scraped  and  reduced  to  a  powder  it  is  given  as  a  drink  iq  water,  and 
it  ie  also  applied  to  the  wounded  part,  mixed  with  lemon  juice,  and  it  both  quieta 
the  pain  and  counteracts  the  effect  of  the  poison. 

The  Dahun-palay  (rice-leaf  snake)  is  universally  dreaded  by  the 
natives.  Under  tnis  name  they  include  a  number  of  distinct  species 
of  green  snakes,  most  of  which  are  absolutely  harinles»,  altbough  one 
at  least  is  very  deadly.  The  laree  poison  glands  give  ite  head  the 
typii-al  arrow  obape  so  widespread  among  the  venomous  species,  while 
its  nock  is  very  slender,  and  its  body  short,  thick,  and  strong.  Why 
thu  species  should  be  confounded  with  the  perfectly  innocuous  green 
whip  snakes,  to  which  the  same  name  is  applied  by  the  natives,  does 
not  appear,  yet  in  many  localities  they  seem  to  fear  the  latter  as  much 
as  the  foimer. 

Two  species  of  geckos  are  common  in  the  houses.  One  is  very  small, 
»nd  mav  be  seen  at  any  time  running  up  the  walls  or  back  down  upon 
the  ceiling.  It  feeds  actively  on  mosquitoes,  house  flics,  and  other 
insect  pest«,  works  noiselessly,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  almost 
unmitigated  blessing.  The  other  species  uas  a  lafge,  thick  l>ody.  some- 
times attaining  a  length  of  8  inches  or  more.  It  is  comparatively  slug- 
gish in  its  movements,  and  sometimes  loses  its  footing  when  running 
backdown  on  the  ceiling  and  falls.  It  has  a  loud  cull,  which  it  is  fond  of 
giving,  and  it  often  interferes  more  or  less  seriously  with  one's  slurnber. 
Its  call  becomes  particularly  loud  and  annoying  when  emitted,  as  it  often 
is,  from  within  a  large  hollow  bamboo  of  the  roof  into  which  the  animal 
has  crawled.  Although  ordinarily  harmless  enough,  the.sc  large  geckos 
bite  viciously  at  anything  put  near  them  when  they  can  not  readily 
escape,  and  arc  quite  t^pable  of  inflicting  disagreeable  wounds.  The 
natives  sometimes  take  advantage  of  their  pugnacious  disposition  and 
set  them  to  lighting  with  each  other  or  with  rats. 

There  is  an  almost  endless  varietv  of  lizards.  Large  iguanas  are 
very  abundant  in  many  localities.  They  sometimes  attain  a  length  of 
moi-e  than  5  feet,  and  arc  al)le  to  swallow  fair-sized  fowls  whole.  They 
are  often  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  lying  astride  of  the  limbs  of 
trees  and  bushes  along  the  river  banks,  where  they  sun  themselves  and 
sleep.  When  disturbed  they  drop  into  the  water,  usually  disappearing 
and  swimming  awav  beneath  the  surface,  but  sometimes,  when  greatly 
frightened,  swimming  so  actively  that  they  seem  literally  to  run  on 
the  top  of  the  water.  Keeping  almost  the  entire  body  out  oj  the  water. 
Their  eggs  are  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  natives  and  are  really 
very  good,  while  the  flesh  of  one  8pe<ries,  variously  known  as  ibid, 
ibit,  and  pelubid,  is  very  highly  esteemed. 

Flying  lizards  of  se\'eral  species  are  verj-  common  in  the  forests, 
Thev  are  often  protectively  colored,  and  are  well  nigh  invisible  so  long 
as  t&ey  remain  quiet  on  the  gray  trunks  of  trees.  They  become  sud- 
denly conspicuous  as  they  spread  their  flying  membranes,  which  are 
often  brightly  colored,  and  sail  from  tree  to  tree,  oidy  to  disappear 
again  almost  miraculouslv  when  they  alight. 

Crocodiles  are  extremely  abundant  in  many  of  the  streams  and  fresh- 
water lakes,  and  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  sea  along  {the  coaat. 
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They  frequently  attain  very  large  size.  The  Jesuit  priests  at  Manila 
are  authority  for  the  statement  that  "there  are  specimens  which 
measure  some  10  meters,"  but  this  seems  rather  incredible.  They 
certainly  do  sometimes  measure  as  much  as  18  feet  in  lengtii.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  archipelago  they  occasion  no  little  loss  of  life,  while  in  other 
regions  the  natives  may  be  seen  bathing  with  apparent  impunity  in 
streams  where  they  are  known  to  abound.  The  natives  explain  this 
by  saying  that  the  tast«  for  human  flesh  is  acquired,  and  that  having 
once  tasted  it  by  accident  a  crocodile  is  content  with  nothing  else  and 
becomes  a  man-eater. 

Land  turtles  are  common,  but  of  small  size  and  of  no  commercial 
importance.  Sea  turtles  have  the  largest  dimensions,  are  not  infre- 
quently captured  by  the  fishermen  in  their  weirs,  and  their  flesh  is 
highljF  appreciated  an  an  article  of  food.  The  tortoise  producing  the 
beautiful  shell  of  commerce  is  abundant,  and  a  considerable  business 
is  done  in  the  shell. 

Frogs  occur  in  great  variety.  One  small  species  appears  in  immense 
numbers  with  the  oncoming  of  the  rainy  season,  and  even  on  some  of 
the  streets  of  Manila  the  noise  of  its  outcry  sometimes  almost  over- 
powers othei  sound.  In  the  foreste  there  is  a  tree  frog  with  enor- 
mously developed  membranes  between  its  toes,  which  seem  to  aid  in 
supporting  it  in  its  long  leaps.  Toads  occur,  but  are  less  common  tJian 
frogs  and  there  are  fewer  species. 


Marine  fishes  constitute  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  food  supply  in 
the  Philippines,  while  some  of  the  fresh-water  species  also  are  largely 
depended  on  by  the  natives.  The  number  of  species  of  fish  in  the 
waters  of  the  archipel^o  is  doubtle.ss  much  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  group  of  vertebrates  represented  in  the  islands,  yet  practically 
no  scientific  work  has  been  done  on  them. 

The  method  most  extensively  used  for  the  taking  of  fish  is  the  con- 
struction of  pens  or  "corrals,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  large  numbers 
along  the  coasts  wherever  the  water  is  shallow  and  the  necessary  food 
supply  present.     The  sides  of  these  pens  are  constructed  of  slender 

[lieces  of  split  bamboo,  bound  together  with  rattan  in  such  a  way  that 
ong  pieces  can  readily  be  rolled  up  and  ti-ansportcd  from  place  to 
place.  When  it  is  desired  to  construct  a  "corral  at  any  given  point, 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  sea  bottom,  and  the  siding  is  then  unrolled 
and  fastened  to  them.  These  corrals  are  sometimes  so  placed  that  they 
surround  the  favorite  feeding  ground  and  are  immersed  at  high  water. 
The  fish  then  come  in  over  the  top  at  high  tide,  and  the  enb  leaves 
them  imprisoned. 

More  commonly 
the  sea  at  all  times.     A  long  line  of  the  close  bamboo  fence  leads  fro 


More  commonly,  however,  the  walls  project  above  the  surface  of 
he  sea  at  all  times.  A  long  line  of  the  close  bamboo  fence  leads  from 
near  the  shore  to  the  corral,  which  has  narrow  openings  at  the  point 
where  this  fence  joins  it.  The  fish  follow  down  the  Tine,  enter  the 
corral,  and  are  too  stupid  to  find  their  way  out  of  the  openings  through 
which  they  came  before  the  fall  of  the  tide  renders  it  impossible  for 
them  to  reach  it. 

Frequently  a  narrow  lane  leads  from  the  main  part  of  the  corral  out 
to  comparatively  deep  water,  where  it  ends  in  a  circular  pound.  The 
opening  from  the  lane  into  the  pound  is  surrounded  by  pointed  bam- 
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boos,  directed  into  the  latter,  so  that  when  the  fish  have  once  entered  it 
thoy  («n  not  escape.  Their  tendency  to  run  toward  deep  water  as  the 
tide  falls  results  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  whole  catch  here,  and  they 
are  then  either  speared  or  dipped  out  with  a  scoop  net. 

Very  large  catches  are  not  infrequently  made.  The  fish  are  sold 
fresh  Ro  far  as  practicable,  but  any  that  remain  unsold  are  split  and 
sun  dried.     In  tnis  form  they  find  a  ready  market. 

Another  method  in  vogue  at  cei'tain  point'^,  notably  at  Malabon,  near 
Manila,  is  the  suspending  of  very  large  dip  nets  from  masts  erected  on 
boats  or  bamljoo  rafts  by  means  of  a  contrivance  not  unlike  the  old- 
fashioned  well-sweep,  so  that  they  can  be  quickly  lowered  and  raised. 

Seining  is  pra(;ticed  to  some  extent,  but  almost  invariably  in  the 
shallow  waters  along  the  coast.  The  nets,  which  are  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  are  run  out  from  native  boats  and  are  then  hauled 
in  toward  the  beach. 

In  the  Tanon  channel,  and  at  various  other  points  in  the  archipelago 
whei-e  conditions  are  suitable,  deep-water  traps  are  used,  which  are 
sometimes  sunk  in  as  much  as  200  fathoms  of  water.  Tbey  usually 
take  the  form  of  loosely  woven  wicker  or  bamboo  basket*  6  by  4  by  2 
feet.  At  one  end  there  is  an  opening  leading  inwai-d,  protected  by  the 
usual  pointed  bamb<jos.  The  trap  is  baited  with  meat,  and  the  fish 
having  once  entered  can  not  readily  escape.  The  line  by  which  these 
traps  are  raised  and  lowered  ia  simply  a  series  of  long  pieces  of  split 
rattan.  A  load  of  stones  is  necessaiy  to  sink  them,  and  these  are  often 
so  adjusted  that  a  jerk  on  the  line  will  loosen  them  before  the  trap  is 
hauled  up.  The  position  of  each  trap  is  marked  by  a  buoy  at  the  end 
of  its  line,  and  this  method  can  be  used  in  a  given  locality  only  at  the 
season  when  the  sea  is  compai'atively  quiet;  otherwise  it  would  often 
be  impossible  to  tend  the  trap,  while  the  buoys  would  carry  away, 
resulting  in  their  loss.  Particularly  choice  fish  are  taken  by  this 
method. 

In  the  very  shallow  watei-s  along  the  lieaches  immense  schools  of 
small  fishes  are  to  be  met  with  at  certain  seasons  as  they  run  in  over 
the  shoals  in  order  to  escape  the  attacks  of  the  larger  species  or  of  full- 
grown  individuals  of  their  own  kind.  The  smallest  of  them,  merely 
salted  without  drying  or  other  treatment,  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy  with  the  natives,  who  have  several  ingenious  methods  for  their 
capture. 

One  of  the  commonest  is  the  use  of  a  circular  casting  net  some  10 
or  1^  feet  in  diameter,  with  leaden  slnkei-s  around  the  edge  and  a  cord 
attached  to  the  center.  It  is  .sometimes  thrown  from  a  boat,  but  more 
fivqucntly  the  ojKinitor  wades  in  the  shoal  water.  Suiall  stones  or 
hits  of  bait  are  thrown  in  to  attract  the  fish,  and  when  a  school  has 
gathered  the  net,  which  has  l)cen  properly  coiled  up,  is  given  a  rotary 
motion  and  thrown  into  the  air  over  them.  The  centrifugal  force  of 
the  heavy  leaden  .sinkers  causes  it  to  spread  out  to  ita  full  extent  before 
it  falls  into  the  water,  where  it  quickly  sinks  to  the  bottom,  imprison- 
ing anything  that  happens  to  i>e  under  it.  The  operator  then  takes 
■  hold  of  the  cord  attat^hed  to  the  center,  which  is,  of  course,  provided 
with  a  float,  and  pulls  on  it,  the  sinkers  naturally  all  dragging  in  as 
the  net  is  raised  and  effectually  imprisoning  any  fish  that  may  have 
been  caught  under  it. 

Another  method  much  in  vogu<!  is  the  u.se  of  a  large  scoop  net 
attached  to  two  long  bamboos,  the  ends  of  which  are  furnished  witji 
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pieces  of  wood,  so  fashioned  as  to  run  easily  along  a  smooth,  aandy 
bottom.  The  operator  wades  out  as  far  as  poasible,  sinks  his  net,  and 
pushes  it  rapidly  toward  the  shore,  raising  it  when  he  has  a  sufficient 
catch. 

Spearing  is  sometimes  resorted  to  at  night  in  the  waters  of  sheltered 
bays  and  coves.  Torches  of  resin  or  of  dried  palm  leaves  are  employed 
to  attract  the  fish. 

Finally,  hook  and  line  are  sometimes  resorted  to  in  the  waters  along 
the  coast,  but  this  method  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

Weirs  similar  in  general  plan  to  those  used  for  sea  fishing  are  con- 
structed in  the  fresh-water  lakes,  and  especially  in  the  rivers,  when 
the  fish  are  running.  Gill  nets  are  sometimes  stretched  entirely  across 
small  streams  from  platforms  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  are  raised 
by  pulling  simultaneously  on  both  ends.  Dip  nets  are  also  consid- 
erablj  used,  and  hook  and  line  are  brought  into  play  more  frequently 
in  fresh  than  in  salt  water. 

A  species  of  mud  fish,  known  to  the  natives  throughout  the  islands 
as  d&l^,  is  found  throughout  the  rice  fields  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  at  this  time  the  natives  may  frequently  be  seen  wading  in  the 
fields,  provided  with  basket-like  traps,  with  sharply  pointed  bamboos 
surrounding  the  open  end,  which  they  continually  tnrust  down  into 
the  fitter,  on  the  chance  of  imprisoning  the  unfortunate  d&l[^  under 
them.  The  fish  are  so  abundant  that  Uiey  often  succeed  in  making 
considerable  catches  in  this  way.  The  natives  insist  that  the  d6iag 
buries  itself  in  the  mud  before  the  oncoming  of  the  dry  season,  but 
as  it  is  quite  capable  of  working  its  way  through  the  shallowest 
water,  or  even  over  bare  ground  where  the  grass  is  damp,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  finds  its  way  into  the  paddy  fields  from 
the  streams  which  are  used  to  irrigate  them,  and  dej^rts  again  before 
they  dry  up. 

Owners  of  fish  corrals,  seines,  etc.,  often  make  a  steady  income,  and 
in  return  for  the  privilege.'?  which  they  enjoy  are  compelled  to  pay  a 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  to  which  they  1>elong. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  measures  looking  to  the  propagation  or 

Preservation  of  valuable  food  fishes  have  been  put  in  operation  in  the 
hilippines.  At  Malabon,  however,  the  natives  have  hit  upon  the 
plan  or  captiiring  small  fishes,  which  grow  rapidly,  and  feeding  them 
in  artificial  pon£  until  they  reach  large  size. 

Among  the  marine  forms  there  are  a  number  of  poisonous  .species, 
the  eating  of  which  sometimes  occasions  severe  illness,  and  even  death. 

Those  who  may  in  future  undertake  a  systematic  study  of  the  fish 
of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  will  do  well  to  investigate  a  method 
sometimes  employed  for  taking  them  by  the  Tagbanuas  of  tlie  island 
of  Palawan. 

They  make  use  of  a  mixture  of  sevei-al  vegetable  substances  with 
earth  and  wood  ashes,  which  is  known  as  ma^la,  from  the  name  of 
its  most  important  ingredient.  The  macfisla  itself  is  the  fruit  of  a  low 
bush.  It  is  pounded  up  tc^ether  with  a  tuber  known  as  carote,  leaves 
and  fruit  of  the  cayenne  pepper,  and  two  other  vegetable  substances 
together  with  ashes  and  earth.  The  mixtui'e  is  placed  in  a  wooden 
trough,  covered  with  banana  leaves,  and  allowed  to  ferment  over  night. 
It  is  then  placed  m  wicker  baskets,  and  men,  women,  and  children  pro- 
vided with  these  wade  out  over  the  shoals  along  the  shore  at  ebb  tide 
and  await  the  flow.  When  this  sets  in  they  form  a  long  line,  lower 
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their  baskets  into  the  wat«r,  and  jerk  them  about  by  the  thongs  until 
the  macula  has  been  washed  out.  They  then  gradually  move  in  toward 
the  shore. 

The  macfisla  soon  begins  to  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  fishes, 
which  at  first  swim  about  actively,  coming  to  the  surface  or  leaping 
out  of  the  water.  After  a  little  they  float  helplessly  or  sink  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  lie  on  their  sides.  The  small  ones  may  then  be 
picked  up  and  thrown  into  baskets.  The  larger  ones  should  be  dis- 
abled by  a  blow  from  a  knife  or  a  club,  as  they  are  apt  to  dart  oif  for 
a  short  distance  when  touched,  only  to  lose  their  equilibrium  and 
sink  to  the  bottom  again^  The  effect  of  the  poison,  which  seems  to 
act  through  the  gills,  eventually  works  off,  and  only  the  very  small- 
est of  the  fishes  die  from  it.  This  method  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
collector,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  catch  a  species  which  will  not  take 
bate,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  locations  which  they  frequent, 
can  not  well  be  netted. 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  renders  it  difficult  to  say 
much  as  to  the  species  which  are  of  eapeciw  importance.  The  follow- 
ing statement  on  the  subject  has  been  f  urnished  the  commission  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Jesuit  mission  at  Manila. 


This  lowest  class  of  vertebrates  is  undoubtedly  that  which  presents 
the  largest  number  of  species  (in  the  Pliilippines),  but  is  at  tne  same 
time  least  known.  We  shall  cotisider  the  principal  species  of  the 
Selachii  and  Telcosteii  under  their  five  suborders,  the  Lophobranchii, 
Plectognatbi,  Fi-sostomi,  Anacantidee,  and  Acantopteri. 

Selachii. — Under  this  order  we  find  the  sharks,  or  Fating  ( Chai-- 
chwrian  v&ms  Cuv.),  which  abound  in  the  marine  waters  of  the  archi- 
pel^^.  The  Indians  engage  in  the  dangerous  task  of  capturing  such 
voracious  animals  on- account  of  the  profit  which  they  derive  from  the 
sale  of  their  fins  and  tails,  which  constitute  a  gelatinous  food,  hi^blj 
prized  by  the  Chinese,  who  pay  a  large  price  for  it.  The^nus  Pnstis 
IS  i-epresented  in  Philippine  waters  by  the  sawfish  (Prktis  antiqtuynim. 
Lath.).  Pertaining  to  the  same  water  are  the  plow  fish,  or  sut-sut 
{Rkynchobat'us  amycloatomits),  dogfish,  rays,  and  hammer  fish  (Sphi- 
sura  sigona). 

Tdeosteii. — ^There  are  ajgreat  number  of  noteworthy  species  of  the 
genera  Triancan  thres  anaBalUstes,  belonging  to  the  same  suborder 
Plectognathi.  They  have  the  body  compressed  and  the  mandibles 
provided  with  eight  teeth  placed  in  one  single  rank  on  each,  and  cov- 
ered by  true  lips.  Their  flesh,  little  esteemed,  is  even  considered  harm- 
ful et  certain  times  of  the  year.  They  assemble  in  large  schools,  and 
f>roduce  beautiful  effects,  the  reflections  of  the  blue  oodies  shining 
ike  precious  stones.  The  representatives  of  the  genus  Ostracion, 
trunkfish,  do  not  have  the  body  covered  by  scales,  but  with  regular 
bony  plates. 

The  most  noteworthy  species  are  Ostracion  giibosius  L.,  0.  ctdncus 
Gunth.,  and  O.  comvt-us  L.  There  are  forms  with  triangular  bodies 
with  or  without  spines;  others  have  the  bodies  quadrangular,  covered 
with  spines.  Species  of  the  genus  Tedrodon  (porcupine  fish)  abound  in 
these  waters. 

Lophobranchii. — Representing  this  suborder  we  find  the  sea  needle 
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{Ly}>^nathy«  (xnuipictllatua  Jera.),  so  called  from  having  the  body  very 
slender  and  long  and  of  almost  uniform  diameter  throughout;  alao  the 
sea  horse  {Hippocampug  gvitidatua  Cub.), 

Fismtomi.—^h.\B  suborder  ie  represented  in  these  waters  by  various 
species  of  Murenidte,  Clypeidse,  and  Siluridee.  The  genera  Mursua, 
Ophychtys,  Muronesare,  and  Anguila  are  especially  worthy  of  mention. 
The  natives  spend  much  time  in  fishing  for  eels,  which  are  notable  for 
their  large  size. 

Among  the  Clypeidte  are  found  sardines,  such  as  the  Bafigos  ( Cha/twB 
salmoneus  Forik),  the  Buan  boan  {Megcdops  ciprinoidea  Bronnse.),  and 
the  shad  (C.  alosa  L.). 

Finally,  the  Sillurid»  or  Bf^es  are  represented  by  the  genera 
ClarifB  (Alito),  Plotosus,  and  Rita,  which  are  for  the  most  part  river 
or  fresh-water  fish.  They  have  the  skin  bare  or  covered  with  large 
bonv  plates,  but  never  possess  true  scales.  There  is  a  peculiar  species 
of  toe  genus  Rita  in  the  Philippines  (Rita  manilenns  C.  V.).  The 
genus  Danguila  belongs  to  the  same  natmiil  group  as  the  t«nch  and 
the  barbels. 

Anacanthida. — Of  this  suborder  there  are  found  the  Gabidte  and 
Pleuronecthidte.  Among  the  former  one  of  the  most  notable  species 
is  called  Bregmaceros  macclellandi  Thorns,  characteristic  of  Philippine 
waters  and  very  similar  to  the  Bacalao,  the  cod,  and  other  gadadse  with 
light  meat  of  good  savor.  To  the  genus  Pleuronectea  belong  the  tur- 
hots  and  soles.  The  latter,  so  highly  esteemed  on  account  of  their 
delicious  flesh,  are  obtained  in  large  quantities  in  these  waters.  The 
rnost  important  species  are  Solea  ovata  Richard,  and  Paeudorkombus 
nutadii  Fleck. 

Acanthopteri. — Belonging  to  this  suborder  there  are  found  in  the 
Philippines  the  Labredje,  Percidse,  Mullidse,  Esparidte,  Triglidse,  and 
Eacomoridie.  Among  the  Labredse  are  Pseudmcarm  eruglnosus  0.  B. , 
JvJh  kmaria  L.,  Pseuda^vUs  fftrmidi  Fleeck.,  Novacula  pentadactil^ 
L.,  and  others.  There  are  various  fish  of  the  genus  Ophicephelus, 
called  by  the  natives  dalag.  Their  flesh  is  insipia,  but  light  and  easy 
to  digest.  They  constitute  an  important  article  of  food  with  the 
Indians.  They  abound  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  Ppols,  and  during  the 
rainy  season  are  found  even  in  the  rice  fields.  The  species  best  known 
is  Ophae^hehta  »triatu8  B.  The  one  called  Martinico  {Anahas  scan- 
denm  C.  V.)  also  peiiains  to  this  group. 

The  Percidie  are  quite  numerous,  and  are  represented  by  the  Lafi- 
garay  of  the  Paaig  River  {Atnhassin  urotenia  Bleeck.),  the  Serrano 
\Me«(mrUm  annid-arU  C.  V.),  the  Serrato  {iSerranwi  altii'elui  C  V.), 
the  Lapolapo  of  Cebu  (Serranvs  ooeanicua  Forsk.),  and  the  Bafigo 
ofigoc  {Mesoprion  iohar  Forsk.). 

Among  the  MuUid^  the  more  important  ones  are  the  Saramollete 
(Midlaidea  fiavomeatvs  Lac.,  Upeneces  trifoseratuti  Lac.)  and  others, 
all  of  exquisite  taste  and  beautiful  colors. 

The  Esparidte,  or  gildings,  so  highly  estimated  on  account  of  their 
delicious  flesh,  are  represented  in  the  Philippines  by  the  genera  Leth- 
rimis,  Gems,  Pimelepturas,  and  Chrisophois. 

Among  the  Tringlidte  may  be  mentioned  the  flying  fish  (Ptervia  vol- 
itans  L.),  and  the  sea  hog  {Scorpona polyprian-  Bleeck.). 

The  most  important  EScombndte  in  these  waters  are  the  horse  mack- 
eral  of  the  country  {EnGonder  micro  lepitodm  Rupp.)  the  plataco  {Pla- 
tan teiTa  Forsk.),  the  Vadigo,  or  Talaug-talaug  {Lichia  glauca  L.), 
and  the  Caranga  {Varanee  rvtlen  Bl.). 
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Further  among  the  Eraquiaidie  sre  found  Percis  ci/Undrkii  Bl.  and 
SiUago  aikaina  Forsk.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best  food  iishes  of 
these  waters. 

Among  the  mugilidfB  is  the  Taliloag  or  mutlet  {Mugil  sandattensia 
Bleeck.). 

Among  the  Scienidte  the  conger  {Chrvina  mUis  C.  V.)  and  the  »Ia- 
caac  ( Unihrina  russdii  C.  V.)  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Of  the  Quetodontidse  the  bream  {OAotod^m  occdUUw  Blec.)  and  the 
quitong  {Scatopka^m  omatms  C.  V.)  may  be  mentioned. 

Finally  the  gobidte  are  represented  by  the  gobido  of  Manila  and 
Angat  (ffebiiie  giuris  Ham.  Busch.). 


The  Philippines  are  famous  for  the  wonderful  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  their  "  land  shells,"  which  are,  with  few  exceptions,  formed  by 
snails.  They  are  of  the  most  varied  form,  size,  and  color,  and  many 
of  them  are  extremely  beautiful.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  protectively 
colored,  and  the  nature  of  their  shells  is  such  that  when  the  tree  trun^ 
that  they  frequent  darken  with  the  wet  they  darken  at  the  same  time. 
Many  of  the  species  are  extremely  local  in  their  distribution,  and  the 
study  of  the  land  mollusca  of  the  archipelago  is  of  absorbing  it;terest 
to  the  conchologist.  So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  none  of  the  species 
are  of  great  practical  importance  to  man,  although  some  of  them  are 
occasionally  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  fresh-water  and  marine  foniis 
are  very  numerous  and  many  of  them  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  Fov 
the  most  part  they  are  like  the  land  species,  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance chiefly  to  the  conchologist,  but  there  are  some  exeeptions  to  this 
statement. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  of  edible  oysters,  clams,  etc. ,  which 
are  used  bv  the  natives,  and  to  some  extent  Ity  Europeans  also,  as  food. 
Many  of  them  are  very  palatable,  although  none  of  them  compare  with 
the  oysters  obtainable  in  the  United  States. 

The  shells  of  one  species  {/'lacuna  pUumnta  L.)  split  into  thin,  flat 
plates,  and  cut  into  squares  some  2  inches  on  a  side,  are  almoHt  univer- 
sally used  in  place  of  window  glass.  They  are  fitted  into  sliding  wooden 
frames,  and  when  in  place  serve  to  modify  the  glare  of  the  tropical 
sun,  producing  much  the  effect  of  ground  glass. 

The  shells  of  the  enormous  giant  clams  of  the  genus  Tridacna  some- 
times attain  a  length  of  5  or  0  feet,  and  weigh  nundreds  of  pounds. 
The  valves  are  considerably  used  for  baptismal  fonts,  et(^,  and  the 
natives  sometimes  burn  them  to  make  lime.  Divers  are  afraid  of  them, 
and  with  reason,  for  they  close  with  a  grip  like  a  vise,  and  were  one  of 
them  to  catch  a  man's  foot  he  would  certainly  be  drowned. 

True  pearl  oystei-s  are  found  in  the  southern  waters  of  the  an-hi- 
pelago  along  tlie  coasts  of  Mindanao  and  Palawan,  and  in  the  Sulu 
Arcnipel^^.  They  are  especially  fine  and  abundant  in  the  latter  region, 
and  very  valuable  pearls  are  frequently  obtained  there.  There  are 
probably  no  more  expert  divers  in  the  world  than  the  Moros,  who  train 
themselves  to  remain  under  water  two  minutes  or  even  longer.  The 
Sulu  pearl  fisheries  are  controlled  by  the  Sultan,  who  rents  the  privi- 
lege of  exploiting  them,  and  to  whom  all  pearls  above  a  certain  size 
are  held  to  belong.  At  present  a  Chinaman  has  the  monopoly  of  the 
fisheries  near  Sum  itself,  and  is  using  half  a  dozen  small  sailing  craft 
provided  with  complete  divers'  outfits. 
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The  shells  bring  a  ^od  price,  and  there  is  a  ready  market  for  them. 
Atpresent  they  are  nearly  all  shipped  to  Singapore. 

Tne  wonderful  chambered  nautilus,  or,  aa  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  the  pearly  nautilus,  is  so  common  that  its  shells  are  much  used 
by  the  natives  for  drinking  cups.  In  the  TaBon  Channel  it  may  readily 
be  taken  alive  in  the  deep-sea  lish  traps  previously  described.  A  dozen 
or  fifteen  specimens  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  single  trap  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  Very  fine  specimens  of  the  delicate  paper  nautilus  are  occa- 
sionally obtained. 

The  shells  of  certain  of  the  marine  mollusks  serve  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses apart  from  that  of  making  lime.  Some  of  them  with  hard  and 
serrated  edges  are  used  in  harvesting  rice  for  cutting  the  straw.  From 
the  great  opercula  of  others  bracelets  and  other  ornaments  are  carved. 
Some  of  the  more  beautiful  species  are  utilized  in  other  ways  for  the 
formation  of  ornaments.  The  cowries,  foi-merly  used  in  lieu  of  money 
in  certain  countries,  have  ceased  to  possess  anv  commercial  vahie. 
The  taclabo  (tridacna)  shells  are  so  hard  that  the  Moros  sometimes 
pound  them  up  and  ram  the  pieces  into  their  rude  cannon,  thereby 
providing  themselves  with  projectiles  which  are  very  effective  at  short 
range. 

'Hie  Und  mollusks  of  the  Philippines  have  already  been  quite  thor- 
oughly classified.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  with  the  marine 
species,  which  will  doubtless,  however,  present  fewer  new  and  peculiar 
foims  than  have  been  found  on  land. 

ARTHROPODA. 

The  arthropoda,  or  "animals  with  jointed  feet,"  are  represented  in 
the  Philippines  by  an  enonuous  number  of  species,  and  have  been  as 
yet  very  little  studied.  Shrimps,  crabs,  ana  lobsters  abound  in  the 
waters  of  the  archipel^o,  and  form  an  important  part  of  the  food 
supply  of  natives  living  along  the  coast  or  on  the  banks  of  fresh-water 
streams. 

Spiders  are  found  varying  in  size  from  tiny,  almost  microscopic 
creatures  to  great  hairy  specimens  the  size  of  our  tarantulas,  which 
are  capable  of  inflicting  a  painful  injury  with  their  bite.  There  are 
several  species  of  scorpions,  some  of  which  are  very  lai^e  and  sting 
severely. 

The  number  of  species  of  insects  is  so  large  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
hazard  a  guess  at  it.  House  flies  are  abundant,  ajid  in  some  places 
become  a  great  nuisance.  They  were  often  found  in  countless  myriads 
about  the  trenches  from  which  the  insurgent  troops  were  driven,  and 
must  have  been  a  prolific  means  for  the  spread  of  disease. 

Mosquitoes  are  sufficiently  numerous  m  the  lowlands,  so  that  nets 
are  necessary  for  protection  at  night.  In  view  of  the  part  which  they 
are  believed  to  play  in  the  spreaa  of  malarial  diseases  a  careful  study 
of  the  Philippine  species  is  desirable. 

Beetles  are  found  in  endless  variety,  as  are  butterflies  and  moths. 

There  are  three  species  of  honey-making  bees.  One  of  these  is  of 
very  lai^  size,  and  its  combs  are  built  pendent  from  the  branches  of 
trees.  The  other  two  species  store  their  honey  in  hollows.  One  of 
them  is  stingless.  Honey  is  an  important  article  of  food,  and  wax  an 
article  of  commerce  among  the  wild  tribes. 

Wasps  of  various  .species  art*  abundant,  and  some  of  them  sting  most 
viciously.  I  „t,zec  tv  Google 
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Tbe  n  umber  of  species  of  ants  iu  very  large,  aod  they  occur  in  cooDt.- 
less  millions.  Doubtless  the  most  important  is  the  termite,  or  white 
ant,  which  inflicts  great  damage  on  wooden  buildings,  often  caufiing 
ve^  serious  loss.  A  tiny  red  species  frequently  invests  dwelling  houses 
and  occasions  great  annoyance  by  swai'ming  over  the  food,  which  can 
be  protected  from  it  only  with  the  gi'eatest  difficulty.  A  much  larger 
brown  species  has  the  same  objectionable  habit.  Among  the  woodland 
forms  there  are  many  which  bite  or  sting  viciously,  and  some  which 
do  both.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  columns  of  ant»  an  inch  or  more 
in  width  extending  through  the  woods  for  many  rods  and  looking 
much  as  would  a  black  or  orown  rope  if  dragged  slowly  along.  An 
examination  of  one  of  these  columns  reveals  the  presence  of  several 
different  kinds  of  individuals,  each  evidently  assigned  to  a  definite 
datv,  and  the  column  moves  on  with  all  the  precision  of  a  thoroughly- 
driued  army.  One  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  inadvertently  put  Ms 
foot  on  it  will  not  soon  foi^t  the  result 

Some  of  the  species  raise  nills  6  feet  high,  others  nest  in  dry  leaves. 
Still  others  l>uila  mud  nests  in  the  trees  or  bushes.  One  of  the  latter 
species  with  a  thick  body  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  has  a  bull- 
dog grip,  and  when  it  has  once  taken  hold  its  body  may  be  torn  from 
the  head  without  causing  it  to  let  go.  The  sting  of  another  of  these 
nest-building  species  causes  intense  pain,  frequently  attended  by  some 
faver. 

Serious  plagues  of  locusts  sometimes  occur,  wiping  the  growing 
crops  out  of  existence,  while  the  larvce  of  many  of  the  insects  inflict 
more  or  less  serious  injury  of  one  sort  or  another.  Some  of  them  bore 
in  timber  or  in  living  trees,  while  others  blight  the  growing  rice.  A 
few  years  since  the  coffee  growers  in  the  province  of  Batangas  were 
rapidly  accumulating  large  fortunes,  when  a  borer  appeared  which 
worked  in  the  stems  of  the  coffee  bushes  and  soon  wiped  the  plantations 
out  of  existence.  Thus  far  no  effort  has  been  made  in  the  Philippines 
to  combat  the  insect  pests,  but  the  matter  should  be  given  serious 
attention  in  the  future. 

SCHINOBEBMATA,  VERMES,  CCELENTEEATA,  AND  PROTOZOA. 

The  remaining  important  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  may  be 
very  briefly  dismissed.  Although  they  are  all  most  abundantly  repre- 
sented in  the  Philippines,  they  have  as  yet  hardly  been  studied  at  all, 
and  a  rich  and  almost  unexplored  field  hes  before  the  zool<^^t.  The 
damp  forests  and  warm  seas  of  the  archipelago  swarm  with  life.  Star- 
fishes and  sea-urchins  are  abundant,  and  some  of  the  latter  are  much 
feared  by  fishermen  and  divers  on  account  of  the  danger  of  stepping 
on  their  poisonous  spines.  Land  leeches  swarm  in  the  damp  forests 
of  certain  of  the  islands  and  seriously  annoy  everyone  who  attempts 
to  pass.  They  show  a  special  fondness  for  tapping  the  veins  on  the 
inner  sides  of  the  ankles,  and  not  infrequently  cause  considerable  loss 
of  blood. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  that 
afforded  by  sailing  over  the  wonderful  coral  beds  of  the  southern 
islands  ana  lookine  down  through  the  clear  water  at  the  wonderful 
display  of  beautiful  form  and  color  in  the  depths  below.  A  number 
of  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  group,  like  Guimaras,  Cebu,  and 
Siquijor,  are  covered  completely  over  with  a  thick  cap  of  coral  lime- 
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stone,  showing  the  importftnt  part  that  the  coral  polyp  has  played  in 
the  archipelago  during  bygone  centuries.  That  work  is  still  going 
steadily  on. 

The  prevalence  of  amcebic  dysentery  in  the  Philippines  shows  that 
we  can  not  even  afford  to  neglect  the  protozoa  in  our  study  of  animal 
life,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  careful  study  of  all  the  important  groups, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  would  result  in  great  practical  good. 
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PROLOGUE. 


The  study  of  the  rac«s  of  man  is  always  of  great  interest.  This  ia 
especially  ti-ue  in  the  Philippines,  where  lire  the  most  distinct  people, 
representing  the  greater  ^rt  of  the  races  of  the  globe,  in  sonae 
instances  pure,  in  others  mixed  since  very  remote  times.  Here  man 
presents  himself  with  the  greatest  variety  of  characteristics  conceivable, 
as  has  been  noted  by  eminent  ethnologists;  for,  beginning  with  the 
Negrito  and  ending  with  the  Chinese  and  European  mestizos,  all  the 
races  are  represented  in  these  islands. 

All  these  most  varied  ethnological  classes  are  mentioned  in  this 
ti-eatise,  which  is  divided  into  four  part^.  In  the  first,  etbnogeny,  the 
origin  of  these  racen  is  gone  into.  In  the  second,  ethnology,  their 
physical  characteristics  are  analyzed.  In  the  third,  ctology.  the  cus- 
toms peculiar  to  each  people  are  described;  and  finally,  in  trie  fourth 
part,  entitled  "  Idiomograpnj',"  the  languages  or  dialects  are  discussed.' 

In  order  to  reconcile  brevity  with  the  greatest  possible  clearness,  we 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  discuss  or  refute  opinions  opposed  to  those  which  are 
set  forth,  but  merely  mention  them,  setting  down  what  is  ordinarily 
considered  most  certain,  or  has  seemed  so  to  us.  By  this  means  the 
material  is  placed  in  convenient  form  for  the  reader,  in  order  that  in 
disputed  and  doubtful  cases  he  may  form  his  own  opinion. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Negritos  are  generally  conceded  by  authors,  who  have  invosti- 
£at«d  the  subject,  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Absolutely  conclusive  arguments  in  favor  of  this  statement 
have  not  been  brought  forward,  but  an  attentive  study  of  the  differ- 
ent races  of  the  ar^ipclago,  a  minute  comparison  of  the  languages 
they  have  spoken,  and  finally  the  usages,  customs,  and  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  the  Negritos  make  this  theory  highly  probable.  We 
have,  furthermore,  the  testimony  of  the  natives  themselves,  handed 
down  by  tradition  froni  father  to  son,  who  say  that  when  the  first 
Indians  arrived  in  the  Philippines  they  wci-e  already  held  by  the  Aetas, 
by  which  name  they  designate  the  people  here  called  Negritos. 

ORIGIN   OP  THE   NEGRITOS. 

Their  origin,  the  place  from  which  they  came,  and  also  the  pre- 
historic time  of  their  establishment  in  this  region,  arc  difficult  to 
determine  with  certainty. 

The  time  of  the  arrival  of  these  blacks,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  the 
same,  and  other  points,  are  found  by  the  contemporaneous  writer ' 
"In  the  history  of  the  fierce  Cambise-s,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ethi- 
opia were  fugitives,  llceing  from  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrannical  con- 
queror, in  the  year  15211  before  the  Christian  ei-a,  who,  strengthened 
by  their  misfortune,  launched  themselves  upon  the  stormy  sea,  naviga- 
ting in  frt^ile  and  small  embarkations,  without  any  definite  course,  and 
driven  by  the  wind  or  swept  along  by  currents,  reached  the  places 
where  we  find  them  to-day."  This  ejcplanation,  while  not  altogether 
impossible,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  far  from  certain,  and  has  no  weight 
of  authority  further  than  the  opinion  of  a  private  individual.  On 
the  other  hand  various  authors  believe  that  these  Negritos  have  their 
origin  in  equatorial  Africa,  and  that,  having  sailed  from  there  and 
lost  their  course,  or  by  some  other  chance,  they  went  to  New  Guinea, 
and  from  the  territory  of  the  Papuans  came  to  the  Philippine 
Archipel^o.  » 

f  the  territory  of  Davao,  Philippines,"  made  by 
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Tbe  Jesuit  father,  J.  Delratdo,  in  bis  important  hintor^  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands '  discusses  in  uetail  this  very  point.  Here  is  his  opinion, 
condensed  into  a  few  words,  and  freed  from  lengthy  digressions: 

It  iB  difficult  to  ascertain  from  wheoceorhow  theNegritoecan  have  come  to  these 
islandB,  for  authors  are  agreed  only  on  the  tact  that  they  have  come,  and  are  here, 
and  that  they  inhabit  tbe  most  ni^ed  mountains  without  any  aort  of  order.  Bach 
savages  must  have  come  from  NewGuinea  or  the  country  of  the  Paputuie,  who  are 
below  the  equator.  They  may  have  come  to  that  place  from  Nueva  Bretafia,  which 
i«  the  nearest  land;  they  mietit  have  arrived  here  from  New  Holland,  and  to  thia 
they  may  have  come  from  other  contiguous  territory  more  to  the  south  by  some  40 
d^reea,  having  finally  reached  this  by  unknown  land  bordering  on  the  Cape  of 
GmkI  Hope  and  Caffraria.  Wherefore  the  fount  and  origin  of  sack  a  lace  of  savage 
blacks  is  Caifreria,  and  this  also  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  gei^papher, 
Homman  de  Norimbei^a.  Nor  does  this  theory  demand  other  proof  than  the 
knowledge  that  there  do  not  exist  blacks  of  this  sort  in  any  other  country  except 
Caffraria,  in  Africa;  on  the  side  of  America  and  about  .the  Straits  of  Magellan  all  of 
Ihe  nations  which  have  been  discovered  are  Indian,  very  distinct  from  the  CafSts, 
both  in  body  and  intellect 

It  should  be  added  that  if  the  Philippine  Negrito,  as  he  exists  to-day, 
be  compared  with  the  African,  a  sufficient  number  of  characteristics 
will  be  found  to  indicate  a  relationship  with  the  latter  race.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Seiior  J.  Mallat,  who  states  very  definitely"  that  if  some 
difference  ia  noted  between  the  two  types  it  may  readily  be  explainexl 
as  a  result  of  the  very  distinct  conditions  between  the  two  countries 
which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  one  and  the  other.  The  Filipino 
has  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  shelters  himself  in  the  densest  forests,  while 
the  African  inhabits  arid  deserts  burned  by  the  sun. 

As  for  the  immediate  origin  of  the  Negritos,  it  is  believed  by  many 
historians  that  they  come  in  reality  from  New  Guinea,  and  tnis  con- 
clusion readily  reached  by  exclusion,  for  in  the  north  no  people  is 
found  similar  to  the  black  Negros,  and  tbe  inhabitants  of  Japan,  although 
not  entirely  white  like  the  t-uropeans,  are  not  black,  but  are  rather  of 
a  brownish  yellow  color.  To  the  northwest  lie«  the  Empire  of  China, 
tbe  inhabitants  of  which  are,  as  a  rule,  light  colored,  although  one 
sometimes  finds  swarthy  individuals  among  those  who  inhabit  the  sea- 
coast.  Tbe  nations  which  inhabit  the  coast  region  of  India  are  Mala- 
bars,  who,  although  of  quite  dark  color,  are  neither  blacks  norCafBi-s, 
but  are  so  distinct  from  them  that  they  would  have  few  differences 
from  Spaniards  or  other  Europeans  if  they  were  white. 

It  may  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  that  tbe  nature  of  all  these 
people  is  very  different  from  the  Herce  character  of  the  Caffirs.  They 
are  in  general  tolerant,  tractable,  capable,  and  well  adapted  to  business 
and  to  tbe  maintenance  of  relations  with  other  people,  while  the  blacks 
almost  completely  lack  all  of  this.  The  numerous  and  well-marked 
Papuan  types,  which  are  to-day  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  inaccessible 
ana  rougnest  mountains  of  the  archipelago,  are  rough  and  uncivilized 
in  the  extreme,  nor  do  they  have  more  culture  or  practice  more  indus- 
tries than  they  may  have  had  and  practiced  in  the  past  centuries. 

The  following  historic  case  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  con- 
siderably strengthen  the  opinion  set  forth:  In  the  year  1645,  when 
Gen.  Lopez  de  Villalobos  vras  in  the  Moluco,  and  desired  to  send  from 
there  a  snip  to  New  Spain  in  order  to  give  to  the  viceroy  an  account 

■  Historia  general  sacro-profana,  poKUt^a  y  natural  de  las  islas  del  Poniente,  llama- 
das  Filipinas,  por  el  P.  Juan  J.  Delgado,  de  la  CumpaHia  de  Jesus,  parte  la  libra,  3°; 
cspitulo,  1°. 

fin    ■ 


'  In  the  work  entitled  Les  Philipines,  torn.  1,  Cap.  III. 
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of  the  condition  in  which  he  was,  he  gnve  orders  that  the  voyage 
iihould  be  undertaken  by  the  southern  route  and  the  land  of  the 
Papuans,  or  New  Guinea,  for  greater  security,  l>clieviiig  that  the  sea 
in  those  regions  would  be  smoother  than  to  the  northward.  The  ves- 
sel.s  sailed  on  their  course,  and  having  navigated  to  the  coasts  of  New 
Guinea  with  favorable  winds,  a  disteiioc  of  some  600  le^ucs,  they  ran 
great  risk,  because  large  embarkations  filled  with  black  riegrocM  came 
out  from  the  shores,  and  these  blacks  were  so  tion-e  and  warlike  that, 
in  order  to  prevent  being  t^aptured,  it  was  continually  necessary  to 
resort  to  arms;  and  before  the  vear  1859  Don  Alvaro  de  Medaita,  hav- 
ing set  sail  from  Callao  with  tLe  purpose  of  colonizing  the  Solomon 
Islands,  discovered  a  large  island  full  of  blacks  who  came  from  New 
Guinea. 

It  is  therefore  not  strange,  but  on  the  (Contrary  quite  natural,  keep- 
ing in  view  the  preceding  factw,  that  the  bkeks  of  New  Guinea  may 
have  come  to  people  the  islands  of  this  archipelago.  At  all  events,  this 
belief  is  perhaps  the  most  pTOlwble,  at  least  so  ftr  as  oncerns  the  first 
and  most  important  invasions.  However,  it  may  well  be  that  in  these 
early  times  blacks  from  Australia,  whose  characteristics  do  not  greatly 
differ  from  those  of  the  Papuans,  may  have  come  to  the  Philippines 
through  losing  their  way,  or  for  some  other  reason.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  Philippine  blacks  may  have  originated,  in  part  at 
least,  as  others  believe,  from  those  who  in  remote  time  dominated  the 
Peninsula  of  Malat^ca  and  the  Asiatic  archipelago. 

THEIR   FORTUNE    IN   THE   ARCHIFELAUO   AND   THEIR   PRESENT  STATE. 

This  race,  savage  and  barbarous  to  a  degree,  and  con-seiiuently  weak, 
conquered  later  by  more  robust  invadei-s  who  were  endowed  with  a 
certain  degree  of  culture,  was  compelled  to  tako  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tain forests,  where  it  is  still  to  l>e  met  with  at  different  points  in  the 
archipelago,  although  decreasing  fi-om  day  to  day  and  soon  to  com- 

Eletely  disappear.  The  reason  for  this  is,  in  addition  to  inborn  bar- 
ai  ism  and  a  nomadic  life,  that  this  race,  regarding  the  rest  of  mankind 
as  enemies,  has  passed  its  life  in  a  most  regrettable  isolation,  living  in 
a  manner  more  nt  for  wild  beasts  than  for  rational  beings. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MORE    KECKNT   I-OPlILATORa. 

The  Negritos,  being  in  possession  of  the  land  and  being  warlike  and 
cruel,  undoubtedlv  had  many  encounters  and  struggles  with  the  new 
invaders,  and  the  latter,  lieing  victorious,  took  possession  of  the  coast 
region  and  the  fertile  plains.  When  their  enemies,  the  Negritos,  had 
taken  to  the  forests,  they  established  themselves  little  by  litue  in  these 
pleasant  regions,  forming  towns  and  states  of  a  certain  wort,  governed 
bv  chiefs  or  rulers,  with  the  title  of  rajah,  under  whom  thev  defended 
t&emselves  against  their  enemies.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  provinces  in  which  they  were  distributed  at  tlie  time  of  the  arri^'al 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  greater  part  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  towns, 
still  retam  their  names,  which  are  in  perfect  aceord  with  the  language 
of  these  new  inhabitants.  ,-.  , 
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GENERAL   ORIGIN   OF   THE   INDIANS. 

What  were  they,  aod  whence  did  they  originate?  A  certain  combi- 
nation of  relationship  and  affinity  in  raDguage,  us^es,  and  custouas, 
as  well  as  in  physic^omy,  leads  to  the  belief  that  Uiey  were  derived 
from  the  Malayan  race,  wnich  is  that  of  the  Indian  native  to  the  islands 
situated  between  Ceylon  and  this  archipelago.  From  this  trunk  it  is 
believed  that  almost  all  the  natives  are  primarilv  derived,  although  they 
show  a  great  variety  of  types.  This  variety  is  so  great  that  at  first 
sight  it  seems  to  make  impossible  a  belief  in  a  common  origin,  but  this 
can  be  and  is  sustained,  especially  by  the  analogy  and  langu^e  which 
ma}'  still  be  discovered,  and  which  is  undoubted[y  the  surest  means  of 
determining  the  origin  of  peoples. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  cause  of  no  small  wonder  to  find  in  these  regions  so 
many  people  with  different  languages  that  the  same  tongue  is  hardly 
spoken  on  two  islands.  In  Luzon  each  province  has  its  special  dialect, 
which  is  not  understood  except  by  its  inhabitants.  The  Tagalogs  and 
Fampangos  speak  different  tongues.  The  Pangasinans,  llocanos,  and 
C^aj'ans  have  in  their  respective  territories  their  special  languages. 
The  people  of  Camarines  are  distinct  from  all  the  others.  The  Visay- 
ans,  although  almost  all  of  them  speak  one  language,  nevertheless  vary 
itsomuch  in  the  different  pi-ovinces  that  it  seems  Uke  a  distinct  tongue 
in  each,  "Hie  native  of  Bohol  does  not  pronounce  certain  letters.  The 
native  of  Cebu  has  his  special  way  of  speaking,  which  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  native  of  Samar  and  Leyte,  whose  dialect  is  richer,  more 
complicated,  and  has  a  greater  abundance  of  words,  which  are,  further  • 
more,  pronounced  Qiore  rapidly  than  in  the  regions  above  referred  to; 
and  tills  without  mentioning  the  island  of  Min<&nao,  where,  on  account 
of  words  derived  from  the  Moro  dialect,  the  difference  is  perhaps 
greater  than  in  any  other  island. 

Notwithstanding  this  the  great  readines.^  with  which  the  natives  of 
one  province  learn  the  languages  of  other  provinces  and  towns  proves 
that  many  of  these  dialects  ha^e  a  common  origin,  for  the  Europeans 
can  not  do  this  without  much  laborious  study,  nor  could  they  do  it  if 
their  dialects  differed  as  much  among  themselves  as  they  differ  from 
ours.  It  is  proved  furthemiore  by  the  large  number  of  common 
words,  although  they  may  Ik-  differently  conjugated  and  combined 
and  sometimes  changed  in  their  significance  as  well  as  in  pronunciation, 
which  may  be  nasal  or  guttural. 

This  common  origin  is  believed  in  by  various  authors,  and  among 
them,  curiously  enough.  Father  Delgado,  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  who  does  not  agree  with  certain  Hpanish  authors  in  assign- 
ing a  Malayan  origin  only  to  tlie  Tagalogs  and  different  origins  to  the 
other  peoples  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  diversity  of  languages.  It 
might  undoubtedly  very  well  be  that  the  natives  of  these  islands  should 
have  a  single  origin  and  should  yet  go  on  separating  from  each  other  and 
varying  in  the  matter  of  language.  Furthermore,  we  know  through 
history  that  the  discoverers  brought  with  them  Malayan  interpreters, 
who  were  distributed  in  those  early  days  through  the  Visayanlslandsand 
Mindanao,  and  who  were  quite  well  instructed  in  the  language  of  that 
region.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  seek 
one  origin  for  the  Visayans  and  Mindanaos  and  a  different  one  for  the 
Tagalogs,  whom  everyone  admits  to  t>e  Malay.  Furthermore,  it  is  cer- 
tainly evident  that  the  two  tongues,  Tngaiog  and  Visayan,  differ  little  or 
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notat  allin  the  general  plan,  and  in  the  roots  from  which  the  verbs  are 
derived,  being  almost  identical  in  all  their  parts,  and  even  the  conjuga- 
tions in  the  one  and  the  other  ton^e  are  the  same,  and  the  language 
among  the  Visayans  bein^  more  univocal,  the  pronunciations  are  so 
different  as  to  appear  distmct  to  those  who  have  not  passed  some  years 
in  the  country. 

We  admit  that  there  would  be  greater  difficulty  in  satisfactorily 
determining  the  origin  of  the  Pampangos,  neighbors  of  Che  T^alogs, 
who  have  a  distinct  language,  but  their  features,  dispositions,  and  cus- 
toms agree  with  those  of  the  Tagalogs,  and,  furthermore,  in  this  case 
the  fact  already  mentioned  as  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  learn 
each  other's  language  and  all  learn  the  language  of  the  Visayans  is  of 
significance.  Various  experiments  have  Iwen  made  with  Taealog  and 
Pampango  children  who  nave  been  taken  to  the  Visayan  Islands  and 
in  less  than  a  month  have  spoken  the  language  as  if  it  were  their  own. 
A  similar  ailment  may  he  made  in  case  of  the  Cagayans,  Ilocanos, 
Pangasinans,  and  other  people,  the  difference  in  whose  dialects  is  not 
sufficient  to  destroy  belief  in  their  Malayan  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fr.  M.  Zuniga  defended  on  various  ground.s,' and, 
singularly  enough,  on  account  of  the  agreement  between  the  dialecU, 
the  theory  that  these  Indians  came  from  tropical  America.  Other 
authors  find  the  immediate  oriein  of  all  or  some  of  the  Philippine  peo- 
ples in  different  islands  or  lands  of  Oceania. 


Let  us  now  consider  with  particular  care  the  origin  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Mindanao.  It  would  appear  that  at  least  as  far  as  their 
immediate  origin  is  concerned  it  can  not  be  different  from  that  of  the 
other  Indians,  whether  they  came  there  from  Borneo,  from  the  Moluc- 
cas, or  from  others  of  the  Indonesian  Islands. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  Manobos,  Bagobos,  and  the  tribes  derived 
from  them,  a  modern  explorer  believes'  that  if  one  studies  their 
vocabulary  its  origin  is  obviously  related  tothatof  theOvasof  Mad^fas- 
car,  whose  individuals  must  have  arrived  on  the  island  which  they  to-day 
inhabit  at  the  same  time  that  the  former  people  reached  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  It  would  seem  probable  that,  having  undertaken  together 
the  emigration  from  Asia,  they  may  have  become  separated  at  sea 
through  causes  beyond  their  control.  It  may  also  be  supposed  that 
some  of  tbeOvas  arrived  after  the  others,  as  is  indicated  by  the  VLsayan 
word  "bago"  (new),  a  classification  which  might  be  explained  with 
reference  to  their  coming  to  the  country.  And  we  should  say  that  the 
Manobos  must  have  been  somewhat  earlier,  because  if  their  coming 
had  extended  over  a  considerable  period  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Bago- 
bos  they  would  not  have  had  such  an  appropriate  term  for  designating 
the  common  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  country.  The  word  "  mano- 
bos" expreijses  very  well  the  idea,  "man  of  the  sort  of  the  ovaa," 
while  "oagobos"  means  "new  ovas." 

Others  believe  that  the  word  "  manobos"  is  derived  from  "  inanuba," 
and  this  in  turn  from  '' man-sub&,"  which  signifies  "inhabitant  of  a 
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The  Mandayas  also,  like  the  Manobos,  give  origins  to  various  terms, 
and  their  antiquity  is  not  to  be  dit^put^d.  The  word  "Alandaj-as" 
signifies  *' descendent  of  tlie  Bayas,"  and  "  Dayas"  or  "Dayacs"  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  natives  of  southern  and  western  Borneo. 

We  might  continue  this  discussion  to  the  other  different  groups 
which  peopled  the  island  of  Mindanao  before  taking  up  the  Moham- 
medan race,  and  it;*  origin,  more  or  less  remote,  might  oe  found  to  be 
either  Indonesian  or  Malayan. 

CONFIRMATIVE   ARGUMENT. 

For  the  rest  it  is  to  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  certain  differences, 
although  they  may  nnvAn  notable,  are  not  sufficient  eround  for  attribut- 
ing to  one  i-at-e  an  origin  distinct  from  that  of  another.  Otherwise  we 
ijbould  be  compelled  to  seek  a  different  origin  for  ejich  one  of  the  very 
large  numbei'  of  tribes  of  pagans  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Philippines,  and  i-.specially  in  the  great  islands  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao. 
The  sort  of  life  that  each  jieople  leuds,  the  region  which  it  occupies, 
and  other  circumstancei^  are  more  than  sufficient  to  impress  upon  it  a 
peculiar  chai-acter  which  separates  it  from  other  peoples,  if  not  com- 
pletely, at  lea.st  in  very  imjA^rtant  particulars,  as  we  see  happening  in 
Europe  among  the  different  nations,  like  the  Si»inish.  the  French,  or 
the  ItJilians,  in  spite  of  the  close  relationships  which  unite  their  people. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THK     M0RO8. 


After  the  Negritos,  the  true  al)origines,  and  after  the  second  inva- 
sion had  spread  over  tlie  entire  archipelago,  as  has  already  been 
described,  tlie  Moro  tribe  ought  to  bti  cite<l  among  the  peoples  which 
have  most  deeply  imuivs.sed  their  charact<'ristics  in  these  islands.  In 
an  evil  hour  a  deatli-nearing  plague  of  them  invaded  many  regions  of 
India  and  archipelagos  of  Oceania. 


At  what  time  did  the  arrival  in  thesis  islands  of  the  Mohammedan 
Malays  occur*  It  seems  evident  that  it  tx)uM  not  ha\e  been  before 
the  invasions  of  tlie  Indians  above  mentioned,  because  had  this  been 
the  case  the  fact  would  have  been  indicated  in  the  written  traditions 
which  the  Mohammedan  race  keep,  sine*  it  is  somewhat  more  civilized 
than  were  the  other  peoples.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  undei-stand  how 
they  could  have  imposed  tlieir  rule  on  the  Moros,  for  we  know,  on  the 
contrary,  that  tlie  latter,  endowed  with  greater  native  valor.  Imposed 
their  authority  on  the  former  and  laid  the  heavy  yoke  of  bond^e 
where  they  would. 

Don  Joaquin  Uajal,  after  inve*!tigating  this  point,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement:'  "The  invasion  of  the  Mohammedan  Malays  must,  in 
our  modest  opinion,  go  Imt-k  to  those  authorized  by  Mohammed  and 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  some  of  his  subchiefs.     It  is  well  known 
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that  thfi  subjects  of  that  extraordinary  man  carried  the  beliefs  of  Islam 
throughout  India,  extended  them  over  the  itjiands  of  the  sound  and 
the  other  archipelagas  of  Oceania."  A  little  further  down  he  i-on- 
tinues:  "Another  indication  of  the  antiquity  of  Mohaminedaniam  in 
those  islands  is  furnished  us  by  the  name  Solimdn,  which  was  applied 
to  certain  rulers,  a  faet  which  proves  not  only  their  iintiestrj',  but  also 
a  frequent  contact  with  their  progenitors,  aa  well  as  expeditions  to 
Mecca,  which  they  make  even  to-day  periodically,  and  which  in  former 
times,  according  to  the  traditions  which  they  preserve,  were  of  great 
importance." 


When  the  Moros  arrived  the^  met  the  earlier  populators  and  owners 
of  the  islands  and  waged  ferocious  war  with  them  m  order  to  ej^tablish 
themselves  at  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers  and  to  be  able  to  spread 
along  their  hanks,  situations  whi(rh  they  have  always  prefei-red  for  the 
sites  of  their  dwellings.  Hostilities  did  not  eease,  out  from  the  begin- 
ning have  continued  up  to  the  present,  caused  by  the  frequent  excur- 
sions of  the  Moros  for  the  purpose  of  taking  slaves,  practicing  pinwy, 
and  extending  the  belief  of  their  sect. 

In  these  repeated  encounters  the  Indians  and  the  Negritos  frequently 
made  common  cause,  attempting  to  resist  their  advances,  which  were, 
nevertheless,  very  successful.  The  result  of  this  seems  to  have  been 
that  those  who  at  first  obe^'ed  an  hereditary  chief  and  i-espected  cer- 
tain hierarchies,  later,  taking  a  fancy  to  the  i-ichnejis  and  delightful 
character  of  the  country,  divided  the  territory,  and  establishing  a 
sort  of  feudalism,  in  which  various  ehiefs  governed  more  or  less 
independently. 

Such  is  the  probable  origin  and  progress  of  Mohammedan  domina- 
tion in  these  islands.  Others,  however,  with  equal  probability  believe 
it  to  be  much  moi-e  recent,  antedating  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  very 
little.    The  .lesuit  Father  ComlXis'  makes  the  following  statement: 

Since  MohamDietlanism  is  recent  in  India,  an<l  from  tlien.-  has  been  carried  to  these 
r^ons,  it  may  \ie  understixid  tliat  this  pooplH  have  iMi'upiol  these  is>aMt«  tor  but  a 

Furthermore,  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  occupation  of  these 
regions  by  the  Moros  does  not  partake  of  the  character  of  a  national 
invasion.  Father  Pastells,  S.  .1.,  expresses  his  opinion  in  the  following 
terms:' 

Ethnological,  phi1oli:^ca],  and  anthropolof^c^l  prooFs  demonstrate  clearly  the  fact 
that  the  Moroc  ilid  not  come  in  );reat  niiiiil)ers  U>  m'cupy  Ilie  regions  of  Siiln,  Min-  . 
danao,  and  Palawan,  but  rather  that  they  exerted  mural  iiifliieiiiv  over  the  natives 
through  commerce  and  a  sectarian  projiapinda,  making  Morns  of  the  pagans  of  the 
coast  region  by  meanH  of  their  preaching  an<l  their  superstitious  practices.  There- 
fore the  nucleus  of  the  population  of  the  i'oiuiIh  of  Mindanoa,  Kasilan,  Kulu,  and  I'ala- 
wan  is  («mpo»e<l  of  natives,  and  f hosu  who  came  from  abrtiad  were  only  the  aniva- 
toiB  of  the  datos  Bn<l  panililati  of  the  Sultans  anil  sherifes,  who  are  the  ones  that  by 
hereditary  r%ht  ruteand  tyrannic  over  the  Kreatinaxa  of  the  More  population.  The 
proof  of  thie  is  found  in  the  strongly  uiarkeil  Malayan  ^pe  which  they  all  show. 
Without  going  fHrther  it  may  be  seen  that  lo-day  the  Maiavan  shcrifes  come  to 
install  themHelves,  and  are  received  with  religious  rcsjiect  in  the  Moro  settlementi*. 

'Hiatoriade  Mindanao  v  Jolo,  bv  Father  Francisco  ('oniK's,  of  Ihe  Company  of 
Jesus.      (Vol.  J,  Chapter  Jil.) 

'See  Vol.  IX  of  the  Jjettera  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Company  of  Jctnia  belonging  to 
the  Philippine  Mission.     (Appendix,  p.  638. )  C^ 0*10 If 
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Thev  are  the  very  ones  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  ot  BufltainJng  and  developing 
the  fanaticism  of  their  set^.  According  to  my  observations,  they  are  not  numerouB  ia 
the  distrifrtH  of  Gottabato  and  Davao,  but  are  met  with  more  Frequently  in  iRabela  de 
Basilan  and  Sulu. 

It  is  certain  that  when  Spain  established  here  her  domination  through 
the  immortjil  Magellan  the  Moros  were  found  to  be  strong  at  the  better 
points  in  Luzon,  Mindanao,  Sulu,  and  other  island  groups  of  the  South, 
where  they  held  many  of  the  natives  enslaved,  and  nad  led  astray  many 
more  with  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines  and  the  beliefs  of  the  Korao. 


At  this  time  the  complicated  iDt«rmingling  of  customs,  us^es,  aod 
superstitions  between  the  different  populators  of  Che  islands  was  not 
less  worthy  of  note  than  the  anthropological  amalgamation  which  was 
bound  to  come  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  intimate  intercourse  and 
friction  of  such  varied  races  and  peoples.  The  schism  introduced 
among  the  pagans  and  the  guerrilla  warfare  which  the  Islemites  espe- 
cially waged,'  and  which  all  Che  rest  imitated,made  opportunity  for  an 
important  and  constant  slave  trade,  resulting  in  such  a  crossing  of  the 
races  that  two  centuries  later  it  was  a  very  difficult  undertAKing  to 
distinguish  the  characteristics  of  the  primitive  elements  -which  were 
the  origin  of  such  a  confused  mass. 

THE   CHINESE   AND  JAPANESE. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  bring  about  the  changes 
in  the  primitive  cla.s.s  throughout  almost  the  entire  archipelago  must 
be  mentioned  long-standing  and  constant  commerce  with  the  neighbor- 
in?  Empires  of  China  and  .Tapau.  Befoi'e  Magellan  discovered  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  the  Chinese  Hud  Japanese  were  already  making 
excursions  t^  the  coasts  of  some  of  the  islands  in  order  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  gold  which  the  natives  brought  from  the  mountains, 
in  return  for  which  they  gave  the  Indians  cloth,  arms,  and  trifles  of 
various  sorts. 

How  much  the  a-ssociation  and  the  commerce  above  referred  to  con- 
tribut«^d  to  change  the  ty|>e  and  the  character  of  the  natives  is  a  mat- 
ter concerning  which  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  "These  rela- 
tions," says  W.  E.  Retana,  ''were  nevertheless  very  superficial,  and  it 
may  lie  t^ken  as  certain  that  the  sons  of  the  Celestial  Empire  did  not 
modify  much  or  little  the  anthropological  characteristits  of  the  island- 
ers. Neither  history,  nor  philology,  nor  ethnography  lends  probability 
to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  mixed  races  before  the  time  of  the  Spao- 
iard."'  Another  contemporaneous  author,'  without  denying  that 
there  is  not  seen  the  least  trace  of  Chinese  script  in  the  primitive 
alphabets  of  the  Indmn,  nor  are  there  Chinese  roots  in  their  dialects, 
nevertheless  inclines  to  the  ouposite  opinion  as  regards  the  crossing 
of  the  races,  bringing  forward  the  argument  that  the  savages  of  Ben- 
guet  use  very  frequently  in  tlieir  language  the  sounds  "cha"  and"che," 
and  that  the  Tinguianes,  who  inhabit  the  heights  of  Candon,  give  indi- 
Mition  at  the  first  glance  of  their  Chinese  origin  by  reason  of  their 
color,  features,  and  dress,  and  he  finally  draws  the  conclusion  from 

I  History  of  Father  ConbiiH  already  cit^^i.     Table  V   col.  778. 

'  Author  of  the  work  Infornie  aobre  el  estado  de  Ian  lalas  Filipinas  ea,1812. 
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chai'acterit^tics,  such  as  broad  skull,  sharp  facial  angle,  and  peculiar 
hail',  which  he  has  noted  in  riome  in.staiic«»  as  a  result  of  personal 
examination,  a  very  ancient  mingling  between  the  Papuan  and  Mon- 
golian peoples. 

Another  writer  of  our  day  expresses  hiuwelf  as  follows:' 

The  dala  which  prove  the  effect  of  the  Chinese  o 
archipelat^  are  wi  numerous  that  we  do  not  believe  .    .  ... 

detAiled  study  of  the  idolatrauB  peoples  of  LuKon  oin  do  lesa  than  admit  it.  The 
proximity  of  the  ixintinent  to  the  weslem  coast  of  the  archipelago,  the  ai^tioii  of  the 
monHoon,  and  the  adventurous  Hpirit  of  the  sons  of  tlie  fcrvat  Empire  allow  it  to  be 
BupiKuwd  that  from  very  ancient  times  they  (»me  to  these  SiianJuh  countriet!  of 
Ofreaiiia.  It  Hhoiild  t>e  remembered  in  this  connection  that  even  in  the  ninth  cen- 
turv  the  Chinese  and  Malays  frequently  entered  into  reiationshipa  with  eaeh  other, 
ano  tliat  before  this  epoch  the  Japanese  had  reached  the  islands  of  the  lound. 

This  author  further  adduces  the  fact,  among  other  proofs,  that  the 
industrie-s  of  the  pagans  of  Lepanto,  which  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  travelers,  may  be  due  to  Chinese  origin.  In  the  annals  of  the 
Empire  it  is  attested  that  the  Emperor  Ton-hi  taught  his  subje<^ts  to 
cast  bronze,  also  the  fact  that  among  the  I'eligious  practices  of  the 
pagan  tribe  the  cult  of  the  anitos,  so  sjwTCMi  to  the  Chinese,  is  seen  to 
predominate. 

He.  this  ati  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  a.s  the  yeairs  passed  by  commerce 
between  China  and  the  archipelago  was  regulated  to  a  notable  degree, 
important  expeditions  l>eing  miuc,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
same  remaining  in  the  islands,  especially  in  Luzon  and  at  point';  some- 
what near  Manila.  Ijatterly  Chinese  immigration  has  increased  to 
such  a  notable  degree  that  the  mixed  Chinese  Malajyan  race  is  rep- 
resented in  the  ar<^ipelago  by  perhaps  half  a  million  individuals. 

THE   NATIVES   OF   BOBNEO. 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  people  of  Borneo  were  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  in  fre^^uent  communication  with  those  of  Mindanao,  Sulu, 
and  the  Visayan  Islands,  as  well  as  with  the  Tagalogs,  whom  thev 
infected  with  their  beJiefs,  At  present  these  relations  are  of  small 
intei^st,  and  veiy  few  natives  of  that  island  exist  in  the  Philippines. 

VAEIOUS   CASES   OF   OTHEB   PEOPLES. 

Mention  is  also  made  within  the  time  of  the  Spaniards  of  various 
arrivals  of  embarkations  from  the  I'alaos,  Caroline,  and  other  islands, 
as  a  H'sult  of  rontrarv  winds  oi-  for  other  reasons.  "  In  HiJMt,"  says 
Father  M.  de  Zuiiiga^  "  two  amoes  which  arrived  from  the  Palaoa  in 
Samar  occupied  seventy  daj's  in  covering  the  distance  of  3t)U  leagues. 
Their  crew  consisted  or  thirty  persons,  l>etweeii  men  and  women,  and 
only  five  men  died  within  the  passage.  In  the  3'ear  17^5  there  was 
driven  on  the  coast  near  Baler  an  embarkation  with  some  twenty  men. 
On  other  occasions  through  similar  accidents  people  have  come  from 
the  Palaos  and  the  Carolines  to  the  Marianes  and  other  islands." 
Later,  in  1749,  seventeen  embarkations  were  driven  out  to  sea,  only  one 

'  See  Tierraa  v  Sazas  del  Archipielago  Filipino  \iot  Jom^  ile  lAcalle.  l^rt  II, 
Chapter  11. 

'  Extidiiimo <le  las  IslaaFilipinasO  miaviajeH  por  eMe  paiu,  p<ir  el  Padre  Fr,  Joaquin 
Martiiiezde  Zufliga  Agimtino  Calrado;  obra  exteneamente  anutada  por  W.  K.  Betana. 
Como  lo  Madrid,  1893,  page  429.  (—       ,  ,  I  ^ 
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of  which  made  land  in  Guinan.  Other  cases  like  these  have  occurred 
more  recently.  Cast«a  of  half  European  men,  which,  aa  may  be  heard 
from  former  and  present  missionaries,  are  to  be  met  with  sometimes 
at  remote  points,  may  probably  be  explained  in  a  similar  way.     We 

five  one  of  these  cases  which  Father  Delgado  instances,  as  it  waa  noted 
y  the  first  officer  of  a  certain  Spanish  vessel,  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
Qnir6s,  when  Don  Antonio  de  Morga  wns  lieutenant-general  of  the 
island:  "  While  sailing  along  the  south  coast  at  about  ten  degrees  we 
saw  an  island  which  we  called  Magdalena,  and  from  its  port  there  came 
forth  to  receive  us  in  sixty  boats  more  than  400  white  Indians  of  very 
mild  disposition,  well  formed,  lai^e,  robust,  and  of  good  figures.  They 
had  fine  teeth  and  eyes,  good  mouths,  verv  sleoffer  hands  and  feet, 
straight  hair,  and  many  of  them  were  very  light  colored,  among  them 
some  very  fine-looking  iKiys.  This  white  and  ruddy  people  is  judged," 
adds  the  above-mentioned  father,  "to  be  descended  from  Europeans 
formerly  shipwrecked  among  those  islands.  These  people  are  called 
Ciesars  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  well-regulated  bodies." 

Here  is  another  case  which  confiniis  the  preceding.  Miguel  Lopez 
de  Legazpi  bad  hardly  arrived  at  Cebu  when  he  got  tiding.s  of  various 
Spaniards  of  the  first  armada  who  had  remained  there,  where  they 
had  married  and  become  citizens,  and  having  sent  to  a  town  called 
Basey  in  the  island  of  Samar  embarkations  with  ransoms  to  redeem 
them,  an  Indian  named  Juanes  said  that  the  others  had  died  in  a  cer- 
tain war,  nor  did  he  know  more  of  them. 

ORIGIN   OF   OTHER   PEOPLES. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  there  came  to  the  Philippines  at  different 
times  peoples  of  other  regions,  islands,  and  continents,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  name  barangay,  which  is  here  employed 
to  denote  a  tribe  or  settlement,  because  m  its  primary  sense  barangay 
is  a  launch  or  boat,  and  according  to  traditions,  whic£  it  is  easy  to  nnd 
among  the  natives,  those  who  came  in  a  barangay  formed  a  separate 
tribe  and  were  governed  only  by  themselves. 

Hence  the  word  '"barangay,"  bj'  which  is  signified  a  definite  num- 
ber of  families  settled  at  a  definite  point  and  affording  people  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  embarkations  of  this  sort;  whereby  is  also  made  clear 
how  the  natives  in  part  poptdated  the  islands  by  means  of  barangays 
directed  by  their  headman,  called  for  this  reason  "cabeza  (head)  de 
barangay," 

OBSERVATIONS. 

up  to  this  point  we  have  indicated  some  of  the  peoples  which  proba- 
bly have  come  to  constitute  the  population  of  the  Philippines  with  the 
certain  probable  or  commonly  accepted  explanation  of  their  origin. 
Many  other  ethnological  classes  of  less  importance  are  characterized 
by  authors  which  have  treated  this  subject  more  or  less  fully.  As  to 
this  Diatter,  as  well  aa  in  the  discussion  of  the  place  of  their  origin  and 
of  the  immigration  which  brought  each  one  of  them,  there  are  such 
different  and  often  such  contradictory  views  that  it  would  require 
volumes  to  thoroughly  discuss  the  matter.  The  truth  is  that  in  spite 
of  all  this  it  has  not  been  stated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  now 
and  from  whence  it  has  been  possible  to  assemble  in  this  archipelago 
such  a  complicated  aggregation  of  peoples  and  castes  as  we  ae$  to-d&y. 


i,8.t.Mb,  Google 
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ETHNO-GEOORAPHIC  THEORY, 

With  a  view  to  explaining  this  confusion  and  variety  there  is  cur- 
rent a  singular  opinion  which  is  certainly  not  well  proved,  but  on  the 
othpr  hana  ia  not  impossible,  and  which  on  account  of  Its  magniticcnce 
doca  not  lack  interest.  Here  it  is:  If  one  looks  at  the  niap,  one  sees 
that  the  Philippine  Archipelago  seeins  to  be  united  at  the  points 
llnsang  and  Banguey  with  Borneo  by  means  of  two  strings  of  islands. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  line  which  the  Andamon  and  Nicobar  islands, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbava,  Flores, Timor,  etc.,  form  from 
the  Cape  Nigres,  in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  to  New  Guinea.  These  islands  are 
undouotedly  a  chain  of  mountains  which  run  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  May  it  not  then  have  happened  that  all  of  these  islands  formed  a 
continent,  and  that  in  a  horrible  cataclysm  the  waters  invaded  the  plains, 
leaving  only  the  elevated  points  visible- (  On  this  supposition  the 
inhabitants  who  had  spread  into  this  continent  from  all  tlie  neighbor- 
ing continents,  of  various  races,  separated  more  or  lest>  Irom  each  other 
by  natural  boundaries,  found  themselves  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  where  we  see  them  to-day,  isolated  and  showing  a  great 
variety  of  races  and  customs.  How  otherwise  can  it  be  explained 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Oceania  have  connuunicated  with  each  other'f 
That  is  not  to  say  that  in  very  remote  times  they  had  obtained  a  civiliza- 
tion similar  to  ours,  of  which  no  sign  remains  at  present.  Quite  the 
reverse. 

In  conformity  with  this  theory  Seiior  Retana  explains  the  origin  of 
the  populators  of  the  Philippines  as  follows: ' 

This  coutinent,  of  which  ecientixb*  tell  uh,  traiiMfomiecl  latter  into  fi!re«t  j;n»utia  of 
islands,  may  have  been  united  to  the  continent  of  Awia.  If  this  was  llieca-t',  in  very 
remule  timefl  there  lanie  [mm  Asia  the  Aetap,  who  netlled  it'rtain  rejdona  in  the  \*a8t 
territory.  If  an  actual  union  ili<1  not  exixt,  itnuift  have  IxH'n  tioriNiltle  to  croi>D  with- 
out Kreat  difficulty,  in  view  ol  the  proxiniity  hetween  Suiiialra  and  the  Peninsula 
of  Alalacca,  whicli  must  have  )ie<;n  much  greater  in  liv(^>iie  liniea.  When  tlie  cata- 
clysm occurred,  that  m  to  aay  when  there  tixik  place  tfic  great  transformation  which 
geologists  recognize,  the  Aetos  or  NejtriloH  were  the  only  inhabitaiilH  of  the  Philii>- 
pines.  It  should  be  undenloiHl  that  the  t>erio<l  includtnl  l^etween  the  diiiiierHal  of 
the  Aetaa  over  the  (X'eaiiic  Omtinent,  and  thohreakingiipof  thix  continent  nicluded 
some  centuries.  Time  pa^ised  sii<i  tlie  brown  ^klalays  ini'aded  the  Philippine  It^lands 
as  they  invaded  many  othera  of  the  Pacific  isknd>?. 

The  reader  may  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  nlausibilitv  of  such 
an  eth no-geographic  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  adopts  the 
opinion  first  expressed,  the  paths  have  already  btren  indicated  along 
wnich  the  various  populators  of  the  islands  may  have  arrived. 


Finally,  to  the  classes  of  Indians  already  mentioned  there  must  be 
added  a  new  class — that  of  the  European  mestizos,  which  in  numlH'r 
and  in  area  occupied  has  gone  on  increasing  since  tlie  beginning  of 
Spanish  domination.  This  caste  is  usually  the  most  important  and 
noble,  because  it  has,  if  one  may  say  so,  in  its  very  blood  the  nature 
and  the  culture  of  a  superior  rat*.  Individuals  of  this  sort  are  to  l>c 
found  in  all  regions  which  have  been  reat^hed  by  the  c<nnnnTce  of 
Europe,  but  they  are  particularlv  numerous,  as  may  rejidily  be  under- 
stood, at  the  capital  and  in  its  vicinity,  as  well  as  in  the  various  pro- 
vincial capitals  and  more  important  towns. 

'Op.  fit.  Vol.  II,  App.  G,  p.  488.       i      i'-^-  ^-XiOOgle 
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EUBOPBAN   COLONT. 

In  the  European  colony  there  are  representatives  of  all  Dstions,  the 
Spaniards  being  the  more  numerous  than  the  English,  the  Grermans, 
and  the  French.  Thus  it  m^  be  said  that  there  are  found  residing  in 
the  iulands  representatives  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Asia,  India,  and 
Europe,  and  since  Manila  is  the  center  and  head  of  the  whole  archi- 
pelago and  its  commerce,  it  has  a  diversity  in  its  inhabitants  such  as  U 
hardly  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  city  of  the  globe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PBELIBIINABT  GONSlDEBATIONa 


Itvas  not  without  reason  that  a  celebrated  naturalist  said  there  was 
no  country  like  the  Philippines  for  making  a  complete  studv  of  the 
races  of  man.  Such  is  the  vaiiety  of  the  tribes,  some  of  wuich  are 
bidden  away  in  the  mountains,  others  of  which  are  scattered  about  the 
coast  and  lowland  forests  of  tbe  archipela^,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  land  where  man  presented  himself  to  the  eyes  of  the  ethnolo- 
gist with  conditions  so  extraordinary  and  worthy  of  such  careful  atten- 
tion. But  these  peoples  seem  to  be  mixed  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
commonly  admitted  to  be  a  difficult  undertaking  to  determine  their 
characteristics  and  analogies  with  sufficient  precision  in  order  to  be  able 
to  determine  definitely  the  primitive  type  predominating  among  each 
one  of  them.  He  who  reads  will  see  that  many  travelers  have  come  to 
this  conclusion  after  visiting  these  tropical  regions,  and  have  set  forth 
their  views  in  their  writings.  Nor  would  their  confession  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  plain  the  difficulty  which  they  encounter;  for,  since 
they  have  gone  to  almost  all  the  different  and  most  remote  regions  of 
the  globe  in  order  to  seek  and  tind  the  origin  of  these  people,  still  they 
disagree  in  various  ways  as  to  the  method  of  grouping  the  tribes  and 
classifying  them  among  themselves.  May  it  be  tnat  thej'  have  not 
made  as  yet  a  complete  and  conscientious  study  of  the  material  at  handf 

Undoubtedly  this  work  would  present  very  great  interest  not  only 
for  history,  but  also  for  other  important  modern  sciences.  But  there 
are  not  lacking  those  who  believe  that  its  completion  could  hardly  be 
attained,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  data  in  regard  to  the  prehistoric  periods 
in  which  the  Oceanic  races  lived.  For  the  rest,  examining  carefully  the 
organic  characteristics  and  the  physiological  peculiarities  whicfi  the 
numerous  tribes  pre.sent  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inhabit  tbe  Philip- 
pine Islands,  some  of  them  being  savages  and  others  civilized,  special 
and  distinctive  conditions  may  be  deduced  of  such  a  nature  as  to  serve 
as  a  basis  and  foundation  for  a  satisfactory  classificatiOD. 

VARIOUS    ETHNOLOGICAL   CONDmONS. 

Before  presenting  what  it  has  seemed  best  to  adopt,  we  will  make  a 
brief  summary  of  some  of  the  opinions  of  other  authors. 

There  are  thase  who  maintain  that  three  trunks  have  given  origin  to 
the  inhabitants  which  people  the  Oceanic  Islands^the  Malayans,  Melan- 
esians,  and  Polynesians.  The  author  who  has  already  been  cited,  Don 
Jos^  de  Lacalle,  with  the  purpose,  as  he  says,  of  leaving  intact  the 
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problem  of  tbe  Philippine  races,  admits  the  following  distinctioni  He 
first  considers  by  itselt  and  describes  the  black  and  aboriginal  race,  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  peoples  by  well-determined  characteristics,  and  he 
thus  includes  the  remaining  peoples  under  two  great  groups,  conven- 
iently known  as  "pagan-mestizo"  tribes  and  "Christianized  "peoples, 
a  division  established  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  intellectual  conaitioti  oi 
the  peoples  and  their  religious  beliefs. 

There  are  other  authors  who  reduce  the  various  native  inhabitants 
of  tbe  Philippines  to  only  two  branches — the  Negrito  and  the  Malay. 
Among  these  should  be  mentioned  F.  Blumentntt,  who,  in  his  Vade- 
mecum,'  divides  all  of  the  Philippine  peoples  into  three  groups;  that  is. 
tribes  of  the  Malay  race,  tribes  of  the  Negrito  or  Aeta  race,  and  mixed 
tribes  of  Malayan -Negri  to  origin. 

Finally,  the  English  naturalist,  Wallace,  and  the  Dutch,  H.  Kern, 
and  Robide,  maintain  that  the  Papuans  and  the  Malays  belong  to  the 
same  race,  founding  this  proposition  on  the  study  of  their  languages. 
SeHor  Retana,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  mclines  somewhat  to 
this  view,  which  affiliates  undei'  a  single  mother  race,  namely,  the 
Malay  i-ace  of  the  native  races  of  the  Philippines.' 

CLASSIFICATION   WHICH   WE   ADOPT. 

In  this  way  we  might  go  on  stating  in  order  the  various  views  as  to  the 
classification  of  these  peoples;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  prolixity,  we  come 
immediately  to  the  statement  which  has  seemed  to  us  preferable,  and 
which  we  simply  advance  as  the  one  adopted  by  Dr.  Montano  after 
the  studies  which  he  made  on  his  celebrated  trip  through  these  islands. 
It  is  lirst  given  as  he  himself  sebi  it  forth.* 

id  the  whole  of  the  ^ 

.....     ,  ,  .r,  if  you  pleaae,  the  limit  of  the  Papua ...  _ 

be  populated  by  three  very  distinct  races,  namely,  the  Nerrito,  the  Indonesian,  and 
the  Malay.  At  all  eventH,  thie  ie  the  eoncluaion  which  1  hate  reached  from  my 
obeervations  of  ihe  human  beines  inhabiting  thia  r^ion  to^lay.  and  from  my  conclu- 
irions  which  have  been  gathered  in  all  of  the  regions  that  I  have  ti  jveled  through. 

The  distribution  of  these  races  might  well  be  represented  according 
to  the  author  cited  liy  means  of  three  concentric  zones,  the  interior 
one  occupied  by  the  Negrito,  driven  back  toward  the  centers  of  tbe 
lands  which  they  inhabited  by  the  Indonesian  invasion.  The  second 
zone  occupied  by  the  latter  tribe,  dislodged  in  their  turn  from  the 
coast  regions  by  the  Malays,  who  are  almost  the  only  inhabitants  in  the 
exterior  2one,  and  are  found  scattered  about  everywhere  on  the  coasts. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  Map  No.  3  of  the  Atlas  of  the  Philippines  it  may  be  seen  how 
we  represent  the  various  races  scattered  throughout  the  different 
regions  of  the  Philippine  group,  under  the  three  tribes  above  men- 

'  Vadeinecum  etjiogrdfico  de  Filipinas.  Madrid,  EstAblecimiento  tipc^;rafico  de 
Fortanel. 

'See  the  work  i^ited,  Estradiemo  de  laa  Islas  Filipinas.  Appendix  G.,  pagea 
488-492. 

'  In  the  work,  Rapport  &  M.  le  Ministre  de  I  instruction  publique  Bur  une  MisBipn 
aux  isles  PhiHppineti  et  en  Malaisie  I1879-18S1)  par  M.  le  Coctenr  T.  Montano. 
Cap.  III.  "^  ,^  , 

Digmzefl  by  Google 
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tioned.  In  reispevt  to  the  latter  we  must  state  that  on  a<'count  of  the 
great  difficulty  above  iset  forth  in  determining  the  primitive  and  domi- 
nant type  in  which  one  of  the  peopleji  have  not  always  been  a^t^igned 
to  the  variouH  races  with  such  certainty  that  rt  might  not  prove  that 
they  I>elonged  to  u  different  one,  for  it  must  be  known  that  these  races 
arc  profoundly  moditied  by  the  large  amount  of  intermarriage  which 
hoti  inevitably  come  about  during  many  centuries  of  piracy,  continuous 
warfares,  slavery,  and  more  or  less  commerce  between  the  various 
tribes,  an  well  as  between  them  and  the  countries  from  which  they 
<rame. 

Wherefore  ih  this  cla^sitication  which  we  adopt,  and  which  eeema 
best  to  cai*ry  out  our  undertaking  of  classifying  the  different  Philip- 
pine peoples,  we  note  the  most  conspicuous  type  of  each  class,  but 
we  espcciallv  note  the  organization  and  distinctive  peculiarities  which 
the  people  tliat  populate  the  Philippine  soil  at  present  show,  leaving 
for  later  and  detailed  investi^tions  the  determination,  without  uncer- 
tainty its  to  what  shall  be  tinally  the  true  ethnographical  delinitioa 
which  should  be  applied  to  these  natives. 

A  description  of  each  one  of  the  groups  named  will  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  tne  second  part  of  this  treatise,  in  which  there  will  be  given, 
tirst,  the  general  chara^^teri sties  of  the  raw's,  and,  second,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  ixioplc  or  tribe  of  the  same. 

Finally,  there  may  ha  seen  in  the  same  Map  No.  3  another  classifica- 
tion, which,  under  another  form,  includes  all  the  natives  of  the  aivhi- 
Eelago,  in  the  thre*;  follow ingg roups:  First,  the  tribes  that  have  lone 
een  Christianized;  second.  Pagans  and  veiy  recently  Cbrbtianized 
peoples;  third,  Mohammedans. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL   CHARACTERISTICS, 

Amon^  the  various  iDbabitants  of  the  Philippines  it  is  certain  that 
the  Negritos  alone  present  well-marked  racial  cnaraoteristics  hy  which 
it  is  easy  to  separate  them  from  all  the  rest,  althouc^h  one  Van  not 
fail  to  note  in  them  certain  indications  of  the  inevitable  influence  of 
the  other  races  which  have  invaded  the  country. 

Dr.  Montano  describes  them  as  follows ; 


The  N^jitoa  attract  attention  at  the  first  elance  on  account  of  the  relatively  lar^ 
size  of  the  head,  the  lack  of  trocndthiem,  an<f  the  elevation  of  the  cheek  bone.  Their 
eeneral  aapect  is  that  ot  a  weak  people.  The  thorax  is  slightly  developed,  tlie  legs 
lack  well-developed  calves.  The  feci,  which  are  quite  clumey  and  large,  arc  some- 
what turned  in,  tne  direction  beingexanKerated  on  account  of  the  poaitioiiof  the  great 
toe,  which  is  conspicuously  separated  from  the  others,  which  are  very  short-  The 
alxiumiiial  wall,  which  if  very  firm,  has  a  seniispherical  fonn.  The  opening  of  the 
eye  is  usually  prolonged  and  rectilinear,  althoiign  it  sometimes  describes  a  somewhat 
I>ronounced  curve.  The  sickle-shaped  fold  is  lacking,  although  the  internal  prolonga- 
tion of  the  upper  eyelid  tends  to  form  a  fold  which  appears  1o  be  its  rudiment 

They  distinguish  colors  well,  although  they  lack  words  for  naming  them.  The 
foreh^id  is  nolably  high  and  vertical,  and  forms  a  very  distinct  angle  with  the  trans- 
verse plane  of  the  face.  The  antero-posterior  curvature  of  the  skull  is  circular  in 
general,  and  is  quite  high.  The  same  is  true  of  the  transverse  curve.  The  posterior 
region  of  the  head  is  always  more  or  less  flat,  and  not  inlrequeiilly  even  depressed  in 
the  center  of  the  right  side,  this  being  in  relaUonahip  with  the  flow  of  the  humors  (7^ . 

The  liair  is  abundant  and  very  line,  crisp,  and  closely  curled,  and  implanted  m 
groups  of  hairs  regularly  scattered  over  the  scalp.  It  ^rows  white  before  the  ago  of 
50  years.  The  cross  section  of  a  htur  is  frequently  ellipitical,  not  kidney  shaped,  and 
sometimes  rather  ovoid. 

The  beard,  which  presents  the  same  characteristics  as  the  hair,  is  sometimes  thick, 
and  in  that  case  covers  the  whole  lower  jaw,  as  welt  as  the  upper  lip.  More  frequently  it 
is  thin  and  limited  to  the  region  of  the  upper  lip  to  the  inentuni,  and  to  the  upi)er 
part  of  the  ascending  branch  of  the  mandihula. 

The  I'olor  of  the  eyes  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  any  of  the  colors  of  the  chromatic 
scale.  Irregularities  of  the  implantation  of  the  teeth  are  frequent,  ewpecially  in  the 
case  of  the  incisors,  but  this  is  much  less  frequent  than  ulceration,  almost  always 
limited  to  the  molars  and  to  be  observe<l  in  different  stages  of  develojinient  in  almost 
all  individuals.  The  superior  incisors  are  more  frequently  lileil  Ui  a  point,  the 
oblique  and  lateral  part  of  the  tooth  including  two-thinls  of  its  free  portiuii. 

Comparison  with  iJie  J'apuan«.- — To  the  preceding  description  we 
consider  it  opportune  to  add  another  from  a  recent  work,'  in  order 

'Tierras  y  razss,  por  Jose  de  T.acallc.  C  \lLiull' 
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that  the  principal  diamcteristics  of  the  Negritos  ma}'  be  compared 
with  those  presented  by  the  Papuans  in  New  Guinea,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  up  and  consider  the  osteoloeical  studies  of  Vircbow  and 
other  ethnologists.  It  is  to  be  noted  tSat  the  author  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  those  who  represent  the  Negritos  as  liaving  ill-pro- 
portioned, weak,  and  poorly  organized  bodiea,  these  characteristics 
pertaining  only  to  certain  indiviauals,  on  account  of  their  way  of  life 
and  local  conditions  in  general.     He  gives  the  following  account: 

The  body  of  the  N^rifo  is  r^ulariy  formed.  Their  height  varies  from  1.30  to 
1.57  meters,  being  lees  in  the  case  of  the  women.  In  general  it  may  he  eaid  lo  be  a 
race  of  small  people,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  during  the  early  vears  of  life  growth 
is  more  rapid  thMi  during  the  second  period.  The  constitution  of  the  Aetas  iselosely 
related  to  their  nomadic  and  sav^e  eusloins.  The  muscular  system  ia  well  developed, 
and  the  extremities  are  strong  and  slender.  The  skin  is  more  delicate  and  softer  to 
the  touch  than  that  of  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  and  it  haaa  brownish-black  color, 
which  without  e<jualing  the  trilliant  black  of  the  peoples  of  Africa,  is  more  iatense 
than  that  which  is  seen  among  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines.  The  head 
is  covered  with  abundant  hair,  which  is  crisp  and  of  a  sooty  black  color.  Like  the 
blacksof  New  Guinea,  they  have  the  lacealmost  round,  thelipa  thick  and  the  medium 
sized  nose,  flattened  and  broad  at  tla  base.  The  sheht  prognathism  observable  in 
this  race  ia  remarkable.  The  teeth  are  well  (ormea  and  the  beard  is  short  The 
forehead  is  broad,  and  the  eyebrows  very  pronounced.  In  the  dark  and  brilliant 
eye  one  notes  an  uneasy  look,  which  changes  to  a  siniHter  gleam  in  momenta  of 
excitement. 

Desiring  to  study  Negrito  skulls,  we  attempted  on  various  occasions  to  obtain  them, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  examining  more  than  five.  These  belonged  to  the  tribe  in 
tiie  east  of  Luzon.  We  do  not  telieve  that  the  data  obtained  from  the  study  ol  so 
small  a  number  are  sufficient  to  establish  general  principles,  nevertheless  we  must 
give  them,  assigning  to  them  such  importance  as  they  actuallv  have.  A  careful 
examination  of  these  skulls  has  shown  their  similarity'  with  skulls  of  Papuans,  and 
we  at  once  include  them  in  the  dolico-cephalic  vanety,  for  although  certain  small 
differences  are  noted  they  do  not  affect  the  general  type.  In  two  of  them  the  parie- 
tals  formed  a  marked  eminence  at  their  point  of  union,  but  this  has  sometimes 
been  found  in  the  hipsisteno-cephalic  skulls  described  by  Davis  from  Papuan  geletine. 
The  frontal  bones  were  flattened  in  their  lateral  portion  and  the  occipital  presented 
great  convexity.  The  horizontal  cranial  index  varied  from  71.45  to  73.56,  and  the 
vertical  from  72  to  73,6.  The  average  capacity  of  the  five  skulls  was  1.390  cubic 
centimeters,  which  demonstrates  the  fart  that  the  development  of  the  cephalic  mass 
is  not  so  scant  as  some  authors  have  supMsed.  The  arbitrary  index  did  not  in  any 
of  them  exceed  8(1,  from  which  we  conclude  that  the  Negritos  must  l>e  considered 
among  the  "  mesosemaa"  of  Broca.  The  arrangement  of  the  zygiiiotic  arches  places 
these  skulls  among  the  criplozygic  or  skulls  with  slightly  prominent  cheek  bonea. 
The  mondibule  differ  somewhat  from  those  <if  the  Papuans,  the  prognathism  is  not 
marked.    Finally  the  nasal  index  gives  an  average  of  57.10. 


The  study  of  these  remains  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  combat  the  conclusions  of 
various  other  ethnolc^ists.  The  former  examined  only  two  skulls,  whose  antecedents 
werenot  above  suspicion,  and  concluded  that  there  wassufficient  reason  foraeparating 
this  race  from  the  other  races  of  Oceania,  and  R.  Vircbow,  accepting  this  opinion, 
and  supporting  himself  on  thestatements  of  certain  travelers,  and  on  the  examination 
of  a  single  skull  collected  by  Scheteling,  hastened  to  change  his  previous  statement 
concerning  the  characteristics  of  the  Nearitos,  and  said  that  no  relationship  could  be 
made  out  between  the  Philippine  peoples  and  others  of  Melenasia  and  Australia. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  author  docs  not  find  it  impossible  to  accept  the  species  of 
Davis,  who  admits  as  airariginal  certain  white  tribes  now  extinct.  Virchow  certiunly 
believes  that  mere  suppositions  have  been  carried  too  far;  but  even  so,  we  do  noteee 
how  cert^n  theories  have  been  able  to  make  headway  on  the  basis  of  the  study  of 
three  or  four  skulls  which  assuredly  were  not  those  of  true  Negritos.  In  proof  of 
thisit  maybe  noted  that  Scheteling  dug  up  at  the  south  of  Luzon  a  skull  which, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  belonged  to  a  tribe  with  anadmixtureof  Bicol  blood. 
As  to  the  skulls  studied  by  Davis,  Virchow  himself  savs  that  Davis  did  not  ^ve 
concrete  information  as  to  their  origin.  It  isseen,  then,  thatauthority  may  be  given 
to  Gonclumons  derived  from  very  uncertain  data. 
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Furthormore,  the  German  savant  fallfl  into  crrore  whiuli  are  the  result  of  untrue 
aUlenientfl  of  certain  travelers.  Thus  we  note  that  in  epeakint^  ot  N^rilo  crania 
bnniKht  from  the  Philippines  aince  1872,  he  dwe  not  hesitate  to  state  that  they 
lieloneed  to  a  bracai.'epnalic  ra<ie,  in  flat  contradiction  of  what  lie  first  wrote.  He 
uses  theworcis  "ancient  and  nnxiem  Philippine  crania,"  referrine  lo  the  material 
obtained  hy  Jagor  in  the  caves  of  Nipanipa  pertain  to  a  bracacephalic  people  which 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Negntos,  because  these  are  diRtineuished  by  the 
small  breailth  and  the  great  length  of  the  skull,  and  thue  are  doUto-cepnalic.  For  the 
rest,  on  reading  wliat  Virchow  says  of  the  bracacephalic  crania,  one  understands  how 
great  ie  the  error  of  those  who  Iwlieve  that  they  belong  to  the  pure  black  race  o(  the 
archipelago,  which,  bb  Semper  has  demonstrated,  and  as  we  ouraelvea  have  proved 
by  the  material  which  we  examined,  are  distinguished  by  the  lack  of  prognathism, 
while  thoae  examined  by  the  German  professor  are,  as  he  says,  strongly  prognathic. 

The  authority  ot  a  ea^■ant  like  Virchow  naturally  carries  much  weignt,  but  if  we 
stop  to  consider  that  his  fine  descriptions  are  not  based  on  the  bonea  of  pure  Negritos, 
we  shall  have  to  admit  that  they  lack  great  ethnological  value.  It  is  certain  that  if 
one  examines  the  skulls  of  the  Balugas  of  Fangasinan  and  of  the  other  mestizo  black 
tribes  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  these  differences  will  be  met  with,  in  distinction  from 
those  collected  by  Dabis  and  Scheteling,  and  employed  by  Virchow  to  separate  the 
Aetas  of  the  archipelago  from  other  peoples  with  whom  they  no  doubt  have  very 
complelo  resemblance.  Perhaps  to  this  circumstance  also  it  is  due  that  the  illustrious 
Quatrefarges  inclu<les  tlie  Aelaa  in  the  group  ot  subbracacephalic  Negritos,  likening 
them  to  the  Mincopiesof  the  Andaman  Islands  and  to  the  Semangeof  Malacca,  with 
whom  we  do  not  believe  that  they  have  any  relationship. 

The  remains  which  we  have  examined,  the  origin  of^  which  is  well  known  to  us, 
do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  which  Meyer  collected  in  the  gulf  of  Geelirmk 
in  New  Guinea.  As  to  the  differences  which  separate  them  from  Australian  skulls, 
we  must  state  that  thcv  are  definite  when  compared  with  the  tribes  having  stnught 
hair,  but  disappear  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  Papuans  with  c.url^  hair 
which  inhabit  Australia  and  whose  cranial  capacity  reaches  1.400  to  1.460  cubic  cen- 
titiieters.  Nor  do  the  small  variations  which  we  have  indicated  in  describing  crania 
from  Luzon  bear  great  si^ificance.  In  those  which  coTne  from  the  Gulf  ot  Astrolabio, 
exaniinwl  by  Virchow  himself,  such  differences  are  indicated,  and  they  are  freijuent 
l)oth  in  the  skeleton  and  in  the  color  ot  the  skin  and  the  facial  characteristics  in  the 
whole  Pajiuan  race. 

The  ertwr  of  Scbetelin^  and  Davis,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  travelers  and 
naturalists,  lies  in  accepting  for  remains  of  Aetas  those  of  black  tribes  which  in  more 
or  less  remote  times  have  crossed  with  other  peoples  of  the  archipelago.  It  would 
be  well  for  observere  to  take  this  circiunstance  carefully  into  account,  as  Semper  has 
long  since  noted  it. 

In  general  the  Aelas,  white  they  do  not  attain  to  the  morphological  perfection  of 
other  races,  are  superior  to  the  blacks  of  Australia  and  even  to  many  Polyneaans. 
Although  lieing  compelle<l  to  live  in  the  forests  and  compelled  to  fore^  the  frequent 
forays  m  which  they  et^aged  in  other  times,  they  present  to-day  indications  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  Deen  dominated  by  other  men. 

So  much  for  their  general  chamctfriBtics. 

DIVISION    OK  THE   RACE. 

We  now  come  to  the  diviaion  of  the  race.  We  conwider  it  to  be 
divided  into  two  subgroups,  namely,  Negritos  of  pure  blood,  and 
Negritos  of  mixed  origin.  In  the  lifst  group  we  include  the  Negritos 
of  the  province  of  Bataan,  in  Luzon,  and  the  Mamanuas. 


Aa  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  worked  among  them  have  noted, 
these  arc  the  true  aborigines  of  Mindanao  and  the  only  Negritos  which 
arc  to  he  found  in  the  island.  They  live  a  nomadic  life  in  the  eastern 
Cordillera  from  Surigao  tj>  Tago,  inclusive.  To-day,  thanks  to  the 
labors  of  the  fathers,  many  of  them  have  been  brought  together  and 
have  founded  settlements  around  Lake  Mainit  and  the  Jabonga  River, 
where  they  lead  a  social  life,  and  are  gradually  becoming  accustomed 
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^towork  and  to  civil  aud  religious  civilization.  They  are  distinguished 
especially  by  their  height,  by  a  certain  lack  of  proportion  between 
their  limbs,  and  by  their  hair.  Thevare  short;  they  are  inclined  to  be 
corpulent,  which  is  the  more  surprfainff  since  their  bodies  are  in  gen- 
eral weak.  Their  arms  are  long  and  their  legs  somewhat  abort,  and 
their  hair  is  crisp  and  entangled. 

Montano  states  that  these  blacks  resemble  in  their  physical  cbaracter- 
lati<ia  those  which  inhabit  Mariveles,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the 
latter  are  not  surrounded  by  p^an  races  which  war  upon  them,  while 
those  of  Mindanao  are  continually  maltreated  by  the  Manobos. 


Of  the  Negritos  pertaining  to  the  second  subgroup  the  best  known 
are  those  of  the  province  o£  Albay.  Mantano  describes  them  a.s 
follows: 

In  the  Boutheastern  extremity  of  Luzon,  in  the  province  of  Albay,  near  the  hot 
eprings  of  Tibig  and  in  the  vicinity  o(  Malinao,  there  dwell  Negritos  with  a  mixture 
of  Malay  blood.  Their  medium  height  ie  1,5036  meters,  nearly  tliiit  of  theN^ritosof 
Mariveles,  which  ie  1.4853  meters. 

These  NeRriloB  of  mixed  descent  are  much  stronger  and  better  muscled  than  the 

Eure  Negritos  of  Mariveles;  their  hair  is  much  le>«  crisp.  In  certain  individuals  it  is 
ardly  curled.  The  color  of  the  skin  ie  \ese  dark.  Their  teeth  are  not  destroyed, 
and  it  ie  unusual  among  them  to  find  a  caseof  irregular  implantation.  ThesmallneitH 
of  their  size,  the  nasal  fossie  dilated  transversely  and  tumea  forward,  the  lobule  of  the 
nose,  the  extremity  of  which  is  gently  curved  downward,  the  slight  sinuosity  of  the 
eye  slit,  the  medium  development  or  absolute  lack  of  the  sickle-shaped  fold  cause 
them  to  aj>pear  notably  similar  to  the  Kegritosof  pure  blood.  Thcaameintermt^iale 
characteristics  are  noted  in  their  intellectual  development  and  their  customs. 


Among  the  Mestizo  Negritos  there  must  be  included  many  other 
tribes  whose  characteristics  are  as  yet  not  well  understood  or  wholly 
unknown.  These  tribes  bear  various  names,  as  follows:  The  name 
Negritos  is  applied  to  the  blacks  of  pure  and  mixed  blood,  who  inhabit 
the  region  from  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  North  Luzon  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  as  well  as  to  those  of  North  and  South  Ilocos,  Nueva  Ecija, 
Tayabas,  Ambos,  Camarines,  and  Iloilo,  island  of  Panay.  The  Pagans, 
who  seem  to  be  blacks  of  pure  blood,  found  in  Mindoro  and  in  the 
neighboring  islands  or  tablas  Masbate  and  Ticao,  are  called  Man- 
guiaiies. 

In  Pangasinan  and  Zambales  the  blacks  of  the  mountain  regions  are 
called  Aetas. 

The  Buguiles  are  the  Mestizo  Negritos  inhabiting  Zambales,  in  Luzon, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Baco  and  Subaan,  in  Mindoro.  They  have  thick, 
woolly  hair,  and  broad,  flat  noses.  The  color  of  their  skin  is  somewhat 
lighter  than  tJiat  of  Nigritos  of  pure  blood. 

In  Palawan  the  blacks  are  called  Igorrotes.  They  seem  to  be  of 
quite  pure  blood.  They  have  black  skins,  crisp  hair,  well-formed,  ath- 
letic bodies,  and  are  some  2,000  in  number. 

Finally,  the  name  Attas  is  applied  to  the  blacks  of  the  eastern  Cor- 
dillera, in  the  province  of  Cagayan,  island  of  Luzon.  Concerning  them 
Father  Pedro  de  Medio,  a  Dominican,  makes  the  following  statement: 

In  the  Cordillera  which  traverses  the  eastern  coast  to  the  Pacific  in  the  province  of 
Cagayan  there  abound  Negritos  or  Attas,  who  are  ordinarily  of  lower  stature  than  are 
the  Indians  or  Calingas.  Their  cheek  bones  are  more  prominent,  and  their  color  ia 
much  darker,  although  not  so  black  as  that  of  Africans.    Their  hair  is  thick  and 
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woolly  both  in  the  cane  ot  women  and  in  that  of  men.    The  women  take  delight  in 

letting  it  grow  out  in  all  directions  from  the  head  without  tying  it  up  or  causing  it  to 
hang  aown  the  liack.  It  ia  ho  outI^  that  it  never  seema  to  nave  more  than  a  quarter 
of  itaactual  length.  Being  very  thick,  it  forms  a  sort  of  rude  aureole.  TheNegritosot 
this  rwon  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classea.  The  one  class  leads  a  completely 
nomadic  liie;  tte  other  forma  a  quite  permanent  settlement. 

As  to  the  Negritos  of  the  island  of  Negros,  the  Recoleto  father, 
Navarro,  makes  the  following  statement: 

In  the  northern  and  eastern  parte  of  the  islands  N^ritoe  wander  throush  the  monn- 
talns.  They  have  black  ekins,  thick  hair,  and  very  weak  bodies.  In  CuatraTathere 
are  thousands  of  them. 

They  were  ao  numerous  in  this  island  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniardti  that  the  latter  changed  its  original  name,  "BugUis,"  to 
"Ifcla  de  Negros"  (Island  of  Blacks). 

There  follows  a  syaoptical  table,  in  which  will  be  found  set  forth 
what  we  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  Negrito  race  and  its  distribution 
throughout  the  archipelago. 


«.... 

.^L„„. 

e.b.u.. 

Pare 

. 

ProviQceolBalian  IbImiiI  ol  Luion 

SSSo'""'"" 

lOBUla  ol  Smrlno,  and  tbe  coasC  moontaiti  chain 
on  the  pftdflc  down  to  Tflgo. 
Vicinity  ol  PUlg,  klba.j  Pravinm,  nutbeut  Luion. 

Nonh  CamoHDH  Imouutainii  ol  Capalonc*,  Mfimbu- 
ls«,  Parscala,  Bacod.  etc). 

{3^1^:::::::::::::: 

Negritos 

N^rllo* 

Nogtilos 

UialykDown). 

SfSs---"- 

TBblBB. 
^'^'^■ 

Mindoro. 
Zambales. 

Aetsa 

fXl^-;  ■:::■■  :■:::■ 

Uin"i™«'!n  dowSlo  the  iClflc  court.*"'*™  ""™' 

OENEKAI.  CHAItA<rrERISTIC8. 

Dr.  Montano  indicates  aa  physical  characteristics  common  to  all 
Indonesian  tribes — 

Their  considerable  height,  their  muscular  development,  and  the  prominence  of  the 
occipital  region,  which  lonns  a  great  contrast  to  the  flattening  chaniGteriBtic  of 
the  Malayan  race  in  general,  and  especially  of  its  Philippine  representatives  They 
have,  furthermore,  high  foreheads,  aquiline  noses  sligntly  curved,  wavy  hdr,  and 
abundant  lieard.  The  color  of  the  skm  is  quite  light;  the  individuals  are  clever  and 
intelligent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bilanas,  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  all  of  the  naldvee 
who  are  not  Negritos  or  Malays  have  strong  constitutions  and  enjoy  a  high  degree 
o(  good  health.  The  old  people,  as  I  have  Leen  able  to  prove  in  various  cases,  retigb 
an  advanced  age  without  infirmities. 
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All  of  the  Indonesian  tribes,  even  the  most  modified  types,  file  their  teeth.  1 
have  never  seen  hut  one  trihe  adopt  the  definite  nnd  special  mode  of  doing  it,  how- 
ever; in  Kiineml,  the  part  of  the  tooth  filed  away  is  considerable. 

Ulceration  o£  the  molars  is  frequent,  and  more  noticeable  even  than  amonK  the 
Bimls.  The  practice  of  chewii^  belel  nut  and  tobacco  Ib  widespread  among  them, 
and  even  when  thev  are  not  chewing  it,  men  and  women  keep  it  in  reeerve  wtweea 


the  upper  Hp  and  trie 

Nearlv  all  the  tribes  pierce  the  lobules  of  the  ears.     At  first  the  opening  is  mnall, 
but  little  by  little  they  make  it  larger,  introducing  round  pieces  of  dugong  bone. 


usin^  larger  and  larger  pieces  until  the  openings  finally  reach  a  diameter  of  2  c 
centimeters. 

Tattooing  is  OHpecially  common  among  the  tribes  near  the  Gulf  of  Davao.  Moth- 
ers practice  it  on  their  children  when  5  to  6  years  of  age  for  the  purpose  of  plarang  an 
indelible  mark  on  them,  in  order  that  they  may  know  tliem  if  tney  are  stolen  or 
snatched  away  from  them,  as  frcouently  happens.  The  instrument  which  they 
employ  is  not  a  conical  point,  but  the  tip  of  the  blade  of  a  knife.  The  little  incisioiis 
made  by  it  are  always  readily  recognizee. 

The  color  is  given  bv  exposing  the  skin  to  the  smoke  of  different  resins,  at  least  so 
the  Pagans  told  me,  afthough  they  never  allowed  me  to  witness  the  operation. 

INDONESIAN    TRIBKS. 

Passing  on  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  tribes  into  which  the 
Indonesian  race  may  be  divided,  we  must  state  that  while  we  accept 
the  tribes  indicated  by  Montane,  and  a^ign  to  them  almost  the  same 
characteristics  which  he  gai'e,  we  add  various  others,  which,  while 
closely  related  to  them,  have  differences  worthy  of  consideration. 
Such  are  the  At&,  Mamguangas,  Dulanganes,  T^abalies,  Subanos, 
Tiruraves,  and  Calaganes. 

The  ^males  inhabit  the  island  of  this  name,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of 
Davao.  Thej'  have  broad  shoulders  and  are  relativelj'  tall,  exceeding 
1,680  millimeters;  the  calf  of  the  le^  is  hard  and  prominent;  the 
bands  and  feet  are  strong  without  being  large;  the  brachyeephalic 
skull  lacks  much  of  being  as  flat  as  in  the  Visayans;  the  alvelor  prog- 
nathism is  considerable;  the  nose  is  .ihort  and  prominent,  with  its  lobule 
flattened;  the  cheek  bones  are  very  prominent,  especially  laterally, 
producing  a  characteristic  appearance  almost  feline,  which  is  accentu- 
ated by  rough  and  quite  abundant  hair  on  the  upper  lip  and  the  chiu; 
the  long  hair  is  not  extremelv  thick. 

The  individuals  of  this  trilae  are  for  the  most  part  Moro-Mandaya 
Mestizo,  and  number  some  2,lX>0. 

The  Bagobos  inhabit  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  Mount  Apo. 
They  are  tall,  reaching  a  height  of  1,750  millimeters;  they  are  strong 
and  robust  and  take  ^vantage  of  their  strength  to  impose  on  their 
neighbors.  Their  profile  is  effeminate,  boys  and  girls  being  indistin- 
guishable, and  the  latter  having  the  vigor  of  the  former;  the  nose  is 
straight  and  the  prognathism  is  very  variable;  the  sickle-shaped  fold 
is  usually  more  pronounced  than  in  the  Moi^os;  the  ti-ansverae  axis  of 
the  eye  is  straight  and  does  not  present  the  slightest  obliqueness  from 
below  and  within. 

The  Bagobos  number  some  12,000. 

The  Guiangas  who  inhabit  the  northern  and  eastern  slopes  of  Mount 
Apo  are  in  all  resi>ect  similar  to  the  Bapobos,  They  are  divided 
between  the  rivers  and  settlements  of  Gueilan,  Guimamn,  Tamugan, 
Saeril,  and  Biao.  They  speak  a  language  different  from  that  of  the 
other  tribes.  Guiangas  are  also  founa  along  the  river  Mala  and  its 
tributaries.  Aceoi-ding  to  the  Jesuit  Father  Gisbert,  who  did  mission- 
ary work  among  them,  they  number  approximately  6,400, 
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The  Atas  inhabit  the  regions  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Apo  and  to 
the  northwest.  They  are  of  a  superior  type,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  their  chiefs,  who  have  aquiline  noses,  thick  beards,  and  are 
tall.  They  are  very  bravo  and  hold  their  own  with  the  Moroa.  Their 
probable  number  is  8,000. 

The  Tagacaolos  live  on  the  Gulf  of  Davao  from  the  cove  of  Casilaran 
down  to  a  little  below  the  river  Lais,  and  also  the  right  aide  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  little  peninaular  which  ends  id  the  point  called  San 
Augustin.     They  are  of  good  height,  and  robust. 

The  antero-pasterio  part  of  the  skull  is,  as  a  general  rule,  curved  or 
slightly  flattened  in  its  posterior  portion,  and  does  not  preaent  the  pro- 
jecting occipital  portion  which  is  to  be  observed  in  the  neighboring 
Bilianes.  The  prognathism  is  moderate.  The  face  is  long,  witii  pro- 
jecting cheek  bones  forming  an  elongated  rhomb.  The  eyea  are  fre- 
quently obliquely  inclined  downward  and  inward,  the  nose  ia  straight 
and  quite  prominent,  and  the  lobule  recurved  downward  and  backward, 
giving  a  pleasant  expression  to  the  face.  The  beard  is  notably  thick, 
and  appears  at  a  comparatively  early  age;  the  color  is  quite  light. 

To  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Davac,  between  the  rivers  S&lug,  Hijo, 
and  Agusan,  live  the  Tagabaua8.amixedtribe,  withB^obo,  Manooo, 
and  Pagacalo  blood.  They  have  the  characters  of  these  various  peoples, 
sometimes  side  by  side,  sometimes  confused  with  each  other.  Their 
color  is  frequently  dark.  They  are  few  in  numl>ers  and  lead  a  wretched 
life. 

The  Manobos  live  to  the  number  of  some  20,000  in  the  vast  valley 
of  the  river  Agusan,  and  in  smaller  tmmbei's  to  the  north  of  the  Bay 
of  Malalog,  Gulf  of  Davao,  and  also  on  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  finally 
at  various  points  in  tlie  interior  of  the  district  of  Cottabatto. 

Itis  the  most  numerous,  powerful,  and  fierce  of  the  Indonesian  races. 
It  presents  two  very  distinct  types.  The  first  is  characterized  by  a  tall 
stature  of  some  1,705  inillimeters  and  by  its  almost  athletic  build;  ita 
forehead  is  high,  nose  aquiline,  slightly  curved.  The  hair  is  very 
slightly  curled,  the  board  abundant,  and  the  color  of  the  skin  quite 
li^t.     This  is  the  tvpe  most  aimilar  to  the  Indonesian  or  pure  race. 

The  Manobos  of  the  second  class  have  very  dark  skins  and  are  not 
nearly  so  tall.  The  nose  is  straight  and  shorter.  The  nasal  fossse 
are  sometimes  very  narrow  and  are  developed  laterally.  The  antero- 
posterio  portion  of  the  skull  is  more  developed  than  its  occipital  portion. 

The  greater  part  of  the  skul's  found  in  the  caves  of  the  Islet  Mag- 
bulacao,  near  Dinigat,  those  of  the  cave  of  Tinaga,  on  a  small  island 
quite  near  Taganaun,  and  those  of  two  other  caves  of  Oabatuan,  on 
MainetLakc,  belong  to  the  jVIanol>o  tribe,  as  well  as  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  Christian  converts  which  people  the  peninsula  of  Suriga. 

The  Maodayas  live  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Salug  and  along  uie 
eastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  from  Tandag  to  Mati.  They 
are  the  moat  numerous  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Manobos.  The 
other  pagans  considei-  them  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  people. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  various  other  Indonesian  tribes  by 
three  characteristics:  First,  the  rectilinear  direction  of  the  median 
portion  of  the  antoro-posterio  cranial  curve;  aecond,  by  the  breadth 
of  the  eye  slit,  which  is  almond-shaped.  Their  eyelashes  are  very 
dark  an5  long,  giving  them  a  peculiar  expression.  Third,  by  the 
special  color  of  their  skin,  which  is  rather  an  ashy  gray  than  a  yellow 
gray,  due,  possibly  to  some  admixture  of  Negrito  blood.    Jhe  nose  is 
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stniigbt  and  proniinent;  its  nasiil  fosna;  are  not  flattened  out,  although 
they  appear  ho  at  first  glanco,  on  ac<iount  of  not  being  horizontal,  but 
ol>lt(pic  from  below  Imckward  on  their  lower  Ixjrdcr.  The  eyebrows 
are  not  thit-k,  and  the  beard  is  only  moderately  mo,  and  they  almost 
alwavH  wear  both  shaved.  The  hair  is  very  abundant  and  grows 
white  at  an  age  which  does  not  seem  very  advanced.  Sometimes 
there  is  notoa  among  them  an  occipital  flattening  peculiar  to  the 
Malays,  and  also  the  racial  chamcteristics  of  the  Bilanes.  In  general, 
their,  prognathism  is  little  marked.  In  the  external  adornment  of 
their  nouses,  which  are  of  a  special  fonn,  thev  resemble  the  Dyaks  of 
central  Borneo.  In  1887  Fattier  Pastello  estimated  their  number  at 
approximately  30,000. 

The  Bilane.s  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Bu]6an,  to  the  west,  the 
.south,  and  the  ea.-'t,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  little  peninsula  whicb 
terminates  in  Punguian  Point,  Those  of  them  who  live  hidden  away 
in  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  eastern  Cordillera,  between  Soboy  and 
Malalag,  are  usually  the  victims  and  slaves  of  all  the  neighboring 
tribes.  They  seem  to  be  as  wretched  as  the  Mamanuas,  and  even 
inferior  to  tliem  in  intellectual  capacity,  but  the  Bilanes  of  the  SaraD- 
gani  Islands,  railed  Balud  and  TumAnao,  are  held  in  great  respect  on 
account  of  their  robustness  and  proverbial  valor.  No  less  than  1,500 
persons  reside  in  the  two  .small  islaiids  mentioned. 

The  Manguangas  inhabit  the  upper  part  of  the  Rio  Sdlug  and 
extend  to  tne  east  and  west  of  it.  They  are  of  small  stattire  and 
stubby  form.  Their  skulls  are  notable  for  their  antero-posterior  elon- 
gation, and  for  the  flattening  of  the  antero-posterior  curve,  which,  at 
tlie  level  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  occipital,  is  very  great.  The 
forehead,  which  is  very  prominent,  forms,  with  the  broad  and  flat- 
tened face,  a  diedral  angle.  The  nose  is  sunken  and  the  nasal  fossje 
are  very  broad.  The  prognathism  is  considerable.  The  lower  max- 
illary, which  is  verj'  prominent,  is  prolonged  forward  in  the  same  way 
as  the  upper,  which  augments  the  depression  of  the  median  facial 
region.  The  hair  is  straight,  coarse,  and  abundant.  The  beard, 
whi<-h  is  thin,  develops  at  the  age  of  35  to  H)  years.  The  Manguan- 
gas  are  warlike,  and  are  continualiy  quarreling  with  the  Manobos  and 
Slandayas  of  the  Angusan,  with  the  Moros  of  the  river  Hijo, and  with 
the  Bagobos  of  the  Apo.  They  are  of  good  disposition,  and  in  this 
lespect  resemble  the  Mandavas, 

The  Dulanganes  inhabit  the  forests  and  mountains  extending  some 
15  leagues  from  Taniontaca  toward  the  south-southeast  coast.  They 
tti-e  HO  savage  and  fierce  that  even  the  Moros  are  afmid  of  them,  and 
call  them  bad  people. 

The  Tagabalies  inhabit  the  region  to  the  south  of  Lake  Buluan  a.s 
far  as  Sarangani  Gulf.  They  are  an  unconuuered  people,  warlike,  and 
hostile  toward  their  neighbors,  the  Moros,  Bilanes,  and  Manobos,  with 
whom  they  frequentlv  fight. 

The  Montesos,  or  fiuguidnoncs.  are  found  in  the  district  of  Misamts, 
and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  tnbes  of  Mindanao.  They 
live  for  the  mast  part  in  the  valley  of  Tagoan,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  but  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  mountains  near  Point 
Dinata,  and  even  a  little  before  that  point  in  the  mountains  near  Nasipit, 
and  extending  to  the  river  Odiungan,  behind  Mount  Balatocan,  and  as 
far  lis  the  source  of  the  Polungui  and  the  territory  of  Dato  Mapondo, 
continuing  to  Lake  Lauao  and  Point  Sulanan. 
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Many  of  them  show  the  influence  of  Malayan  blood,  while  others 
have  Negroid  characteristics.  In  the  former  tne  forehead  is  often  high 
and  sometimes  prominent.  The  nose  is  straight  and  narrow  in  its 
upper  portion  and  broad  in  its  lower.  The  eye  slit  is  horizontal  or 
slightly  inclined,  with  eyebrows  somewhat  conspicuous.  The  face  is 
oval  and  moderately  broad  with  considerable  prognathism.  They  are 
of  good  height  and  of  graceful  and  even  pleasing  proportions.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  of  an  approachable  character,  and  are  possessed  of  good 
understanding.  Some  of  them  are  singularly  able  and  cultured,  and 
if  one  were  to  judge  by  their  frankness  and  naturalness  in  their  inter- 
coui-ae  with  others  he  would  not  say  that  they  were  pagans.  As  to 
their  number,  it  is  probably  approximately  13,000. 

The  Subanos  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Sebuqui 
up  to  the  vicinity  of  Zamboanga,  and  they  are  neighbor  of  the  Moros 
of  Lanao  and  Diana  Bay.  Many  of  the  members  of  this  tribe  show 
the  influence  of  Malayan  blood,  and  the  type  of  those  in  the  north  is 
slightly  difl'erent  from  that  of  those  in  the  south.  There  are  among 
them  some  fine  specimens.  As  a  rule,  their  faces  are  rather  broad,  and 
their  eyes  slightly  inclined.  Unfortunately  the  people  of  this  tribe 
have  for  a  very  long  time  been  exploited  and  oppressed  by  the  Moroa, 
as  a  result  of  which  they  are  a  aegenerate  people.  They  are  long- 
suffering  and  pacific,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms. 

ThelTruraves  people  have  the  Dulanganes  for  neighbors  on  the  south, 
and  inhabit  tne  region  from  the  lower  oranch  of  the  Rio  Grande  down 
to  a  little  below  the  Trampadidu.  On  the  coast,  and  especially  in  the 
interior  or  eastern  portion  of  their  territory,  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  Moros  called  Maguindanaos,  who  have  cowed  them  and  hold 
them  under  their  domination.     Their  number  may  l>e  some  10,000. 

The  Cata^nes  live  in  part  on  the  river  Digos.  They  are  altogether 
some  300.  They  do  not  speak  the  Sulu  language,  nor  do  they  profews 
Mohammedanism.  They  are  pagans,  like  the  other  p^ans  of  the 
Gulf  of  Davao.     Their  average  stature  is  1.6*>5  meters. 

The  data  which  we  have  set  forth  will  be  found  summed  up  in  the 
following  ethnological  table: 


Pure  or  nwrly  pure: 

BacobM The  fonthlUii  oast  and  noulh  oC  Ihc  voIphuo  Apo. 

OulatigBfi The  norlbeaf<t  [(]ope«  of  Apo,  and  the  tiU#]f  fllopw  lieHr  Dnvao. 

AtAa '  Theregtona  west  and  northWMtof  Miium  Apo. 

Tagacaolug Thetiulf  of  Dsvao.  from  MalAliig  to  the  river  Lain,  and  In  Die  northern 

I      partot  the  penliunla  of  Cape  Ran  AiigiiHlln. 

ManobtB  '  Very  numeroiw  in  the  valley  ol  Ihe  river  Agusan,  in  mueh  smaller  niim- 

I      bent  Ml  Ihe  north  of  the  Bay  of  Malalag,  Gulf  ot  Davan.  on  Cape  San 
AuKustIn,  and  in  the  dlntrlel  ot  Cotlalwlo. 

Mandayas '  Valley  of  the  rlrcr  Siliig,  and  (be  easUxn  roaat  of  Ihe  laland  of  Min- 

I      danao.  from  Tfindax  to  Hatl, 

Calftgaoea '  Coveol  Casilaran,  QuilolDaiao. 

Mixed:  I 

""       ■  ■  if  the  same  name  In  ihc  Oulf  or  Davao, 


Tuabsuas :  To  the  northward  of  theOuirol 

Bllanen Two  of  IheSeraneaai  islands,  nnu  tneeafiem  ini>rc«( 

Nanguangaa Branchesot  the  river  Bdlug  to  the  north  of  the  Gnlf  ol 


if  Ihe  Serane 

.-..,__..„- jhaiottheri „ 

Duluiganea The  forc«U  and  mountuinn  dinant  some  15  leagues  from  Tami 

Tagabellea Western  ihorcti  ot  Lake  BuMan. 

Montems I  In  the  northern  part  of  Mindanao.  In  Ihe  retrlon  between  Pulnt  Dluau, 

Point  Sulauan.  and  Ihe  aoareea  of  tbe  river  Piilangut. 

Tirurayet From  thu  lower  branch  of  the  Hlo  Orando  to  the  rivvrTrampadldu. 
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CIIAPTKR  in. 

MORK   IMPORTANT   <;iIARArTERISTlC3. 

The  Muiayan  racB  in  the  Philippines  is  very  difficult  to  characterize, 
betiause  it  is  at  present  not  found  in  any  part  of  the  archipelago  in  a 
pure  state,  but  is  always  moreor  less  mixed  with  other  races.  On  the 
whole,  its  principal  characteristics  seem  to  be  as  follows : 

The  Marays  are  not  so  tall  as  are  the  Indonesians.  Their  skin  is  of 
a  darker  color.  The  nose  is  shorter  and  straighter.  The  nasal  fossae 
are  longer  and  broader.  The  antero-posterio  curve  of  the  skull  is 
more  developed  in  ita  occipital  region.  The  ©yes  are  black  and  bril- 
liant, with  thick,  curved  eyebrows  and  long  eyelashes.  The  mouth  ia 
in  general  from  medium  to  large  size  and  thick  lipped.  The  hair  ia 
black,  thick,  and  straight;  it  is  coarse  and  abundant.  The  Malays 
have  their  muscle.-^  and  legs  delicate,  and  their  feet  are  small. 

DIVISIONS   OF   THE    RACE. 

In  .'fpite  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Malayan  race,  we  agree  with 
Dr.  XlontJino  in  reducing  them  to  three  subraces,  under  which  we 
include  the  numerous  triiies.  The  Malay's  in  whose  veins  there  ia  a 
certain  iiinount  of  Negrito  blood  belong  to  the  first  subi-ace.  To  the 
second  we  assign  the  Alalavs  who  show  marked  indications  of  Chinese 
bl(Mid.  F"inally,  we  include  under  the  third  subrace  the  Malays  who 
show  iiidieution  of  possessing  Arabic  or  Indonesian  blood. 

KIRST   SUBRACE. 


This  subrace  i.s  the  more  nupicrous  of  the  three.  Dr.  Montano,  who 
has  studied  it  in  the  cawe  of  the  Atas  of  Arabos  Camarines,  in  southern 
Luzon,  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  it: 

In  the  foreatsot  the  steep  Cordillera  of  southeastern  Luion,  which  eitendBthrongli 
the  proviucea  of  TayabaD,  AmbuH  Cainarines,  and  Albay,  there  dwells  a  race  of  very 
mixed  origin,  which  the  other  natives  call  b^  the  natnc  At&  (refugees  or  pagans) , 
without  payinganyuttention  to  the  race  tti  which  they  belong.  Among  these  groups 
of  people  not  aa  yet  subdued,  many  of  whom  live  a  nomadic  life  and  wlio  inhabit  the 
inacceKHihIe  region  above  mentioned,  many  owe  their  origin  to  Indians  who  have  fled 
from  their  towns  on  account  of  crimes. 

In  the  provinces  above  mentioned  the  Atilfi  have  a  great  reputation  for  strength  and 
fen>citv,andu>parentl}r  with  only  toogoud  reasons.  The  two  Atde  whom  I  saw  were 
niuloulitedly  Indiana*  with  a  large  amount  of  the  Negrito  blood. 

These  two  individuals  were  well  muscled,  and  their  large  black  eyes  gai 


cxprftfion  of  cautious  ferocity.  The  eye  slit  was  slightly  oblique  and  greatj]'  eloii- 
gate<l,  the  fiickle-shapeil  fold  verv  well  developed.  In  my  description  f  place  them 
after  the  tril)cs  of  ftlalacca,  for  tney,  like  this  people,  seem  to  form  a  combination 


ln'tweon  tiie  true  Negrito  mestizo  aiid  the  Malays.  The  Atds  of  Camarine>9  and  the 
ailjai'eiit  provinces,  causing  great  trouble  as  they  do  by  their  robl>eries,  are  destined 
to  ilisapiH'ar  even  more  promptly  than  the  Negrifoa  themselves. 

77ie  Innjm  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  river  Ilaron  and  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre  on  the  side  of  the  provinces  of  Mueva 
Viscaya,  Isabela,  and  Cagayan  de  Luzon. 

T/ii'  iMiipaDi-K  aie  contiguous  on  the  .south  with  the  Igorrotes  of  Ben- 
guet,  on  the  north  with  trie  Guinatines,  and  on  the  west  with  Bdsaoa. 
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They  are  of  low  stature,  but  well  formed.  The  oose  is  coarse  and 
very  broad,  the  eyes  black  and  round. 

The  Gaddan£8  dwell  to  the  northward  of  the  Igugaos,  from  the  river 
Migat  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Chico  of  Cagayan  de  Luzon.  The 
color  of  their  skin  is  very  dark. 

The  Ilonaote^  inhabit  the  rough  mountain  aide  of  South  Caraballo, 
on  the  northern  limit  of  theprovince  of  Nueva  Ecija.  They  are  also 
to  be  found  in  Caraballo  de  Baler,  and  in  CaRsiguran,  in  the  district  of 
Principe.  They  are  well  proportioned,  robust,  tall,  and  strong.  Their 
color  is  dark. 

Thu  BaZuqas  inhabit  the  eastern  Girdillera  of  Nueva  Ecija  and  the 
mountains  bordering  upon  Tarlac  and  Pampanga.  They  also  extend 
through  the  heights  of  Mauban,  through  certam  regions  in  Tayabas, 
through  the  Cordillera  of  Zambales,  and  the  eastern  mountains  of  the 
two  Ifocos  provinces. 

The  Ifumangas  are  confined  to  the  region  of  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Baler  and  Cassiguran  to  the  northward.  They  may  also  be  met  with 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Grand  Cordillera. 

The  Ibilam  ana  lUdones. — The  people  of  these  two  tribes  are  neigh- 
bors of  the  Ilongotes,  from  whom  they  difi'er  but  little.  It  may  well 
be  that  in  all  three  tribes  there  is  some  Indonesian  or  other  blood. 

The  Manauianeif  [Mangynm). — By  this  name  it  is  customary  to 
indicate  various  pagans  in  the  island  of  Mindoro.  Different  autnors 
have  applied  the  name  to  the  Negritos,  to  the  Malay  Negrito.^,  as  well  as 
to  the  Malay  Chinese  and  the  Malay  Caucasians,  all  of  which  peoples 
inhabit  this  island.  The  Manguianes  here  referred  to  dwell  between 
Abra,  Hog,  and  Finam&layaD.  The  color  of  their  bodies  is  rather 
dark.  Their  hair  is  loose.  They  have  prominent  cheek  bones  and 
flattened  foreheads.    The  nose  is  somewhat  elongated. 

We  will  now  consider  various  other  tribes  of  the  island  of  Mindoro, 
On  the  borders  of  Socol  and  Bulalacao  there  is  a  tribe  called  Man- 
guianes. In  the  plains  of  the  above-mentioned  regions  live  the  Bangot 
tribe.  In  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  of  Socol  and  Bulalacao  dwell 
the  Buquiles,  while  the  Beribes  inhabit  the  peaks.  In  Pinam£layan 
they  call  those  who  inhabit  the  coasts  Bongots;  those  of  the  plains, 
Buquiles;  those  of  the  foothills,  Tadianan;  and  those  of  the  peaks, 
Durugnum  or  Buctulan;  those  of  the  high  ground  of  Nanjan  are  called 
Tiron.  Also,  in  Mangarin  they  apply  the  name  Bumides  to  those 
who  inhabit  the  shores,  I.jactan  to  tnose  of  the  plains,  Manguianes  to 
those  of  the  foothills,  and  Baranganes  to  thane  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  island  of  Tablas  there  are  also  so-called  Manguianes,  said  to 
resemble  those  of  Mindoro. 

What  we  have  iust  said  may,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  base  for  someone 
to  clear  up  this  whole  matter.  There  are  those  who  do  not  admit  any 
such  variety  of  peoples  in  Mindoro. 

The  hinayeH  inhabit  various  parts  of  the  island  of  Panay. 

The  G-uinaanes,  or  Ouinanes,  are  the  Malay  Negritos  of  tne  province 
of  Abra. 

The  Tingviaiies  live  to  the  westward  of  them.  To  the  eastward  they 
are  bounded  by  the  crests  of  Caraballo.  To  the  south  are  the  Yteta- 
paanes,  and  to  the  north  the  Apayaos. 

The  AUiilMtieii  are  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  bland  of  Panay,  Nothing 
is  known  concerning  them. 
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T}te  Ajiaynm  liv«  to  the  north  of  tho  Guinaanes  from  North  Ilocos 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  Grand  Cordillera,  Thejj  also  occur  on  the 
easterD  slopes  of  the  same  mouDtain  chain  on  the  side  of  the  province 
of  Cagayan. 

The  Vatato/ngis  are  another  unknown  tribe  of  the  island  of  Panay. 

The  Adaugtas  dwell  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Caraballos  in  the  province  of  North  Ilocos. 

T/t/f  Ahunl.on  constitute  another  Malay-Negrito  tribe  of  the  Zam- 
bales  Mountains. 

The  OalauaSf  or  CaUiguwt,  inhabit  the  heights  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Malaueg  and  the  ravines  of  the  river  Chico,  in  the  region  of  Itavea, 
pi-ovince  of  Cagayan  de  Luzon. 

The  Quiangan^  are  a  tribe  of  Malay  Negritos  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

The  CnJingm.—y^ G  borrow  a  description  of  this  tribe  from  a  Domin- 
ican monk  who  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  them : 

There  are  but  few  of  them  in  the  Cordillera  which  traverees  the  CBatem  portion  of 
the  province  of  Ca^van  toward  the  Pacific,  but  they  are  numerous  in  the  mountajne 
of  the  Central  Cordillera.  They  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Negritos  in  this 
region.  The  bulk  of  their  ki^  settlemenla  are  found  in  a,  portion  of  the  Centntl 
Cordillera,  more  than  36  railed  long,  between  the  town  of  Malalagu^  and  the  coaat 
of  the  China  Sea  and  Pamplona,  and  Abulug,  whicli  is  where  their  settlements  end. 
They  live  in  a,  valley  suitable  for  cultivation.  They  are  ferocious  aesaasinB.  The 
Calinga  type  is  very  similar  to  the  Indians,  but  a  little  whiter.  Some  o(  them  are 
strong  and  robust,  with  very  regular  and  dchcalc  features,  although  they  do  not 
equal  Europeans. 

They  live  to  the  north  of  the  Calauas  in  the  Cordillera  which  runs 
from  southwest  to  northeast  between  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan  and 
the  Abulug  or  Apayao. 

Th43  Buquilex  are  the  Malay  Negritos  of  the  island  of  Mindoro,  who 
inhabit  the  regions  near  Bacao,  which  is  a  dependency  of  Calapan, 
the  capital  of  the  island.  They  arc  also  to  be  met  with  along  the 
Subaan  River,  which  empties  on  the  north  coast. 

The  Aripax  are  a  tribe  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Tdbang,  situated 
among  the  rough  mountains  in  the  center  of  the  province  of  Cagaj'ED 
de  Luzon. 

The  Igorroti'M  arc  the  Malay  Negritos  of  Mount  Iriga,  Ambos  Cama- 
rines.  They  also  occur  in  the  provinces  of  Abra,  Fangasinan,  Nueva 
Viscay^  Zambales,  and  Pampanga. 

The  Tagbanvm  arc  without  doubt  a  Malay -Negrito  tribe.  They  live 
wandering  about  the  multitudes  of  little  islandsl>etween  Palawan  and 
the  Calamianes.  They  are  also  foimd  at  Babile  and  Hintuan  on  the  Bar 
of  Urugan  in  the  we.stern  part  of  Palawan,  as  well  as  in  the  islands 
Maitiguid  and  the  islands  I^inapacan  and  Dicabaito,  to  the  south  of 
Culion, 

The  TandfUaiUM  inhabit  the  island  of  Palawan.  As  their  name  indi- 
cates, they  live  on  the  capes  along  the  shore  of  the  east  coast  from 
Point  Diente  to  Point  Tularon.  This  tribe  is  derived  from  the  Igorrotea, 
and  is  warlike.  The  Tandolanos  poison  their  darts  with  a  venom  so 
active  that  it  causes  immediate  death. 

The  Tinitianos  live  in  Babuyan,  to  the  north  of  Bahia  Honda,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Palawan.  There  is  no  available  information  as  to  their 
orijrin  or  customs. 

Tlie  SiiMncaunoi  inhabit  Palawan  and  the  Calamianes  group.  They 
are  of  a  dark  citron  color.     The  nose  is  somewhat  aqiuline.    The  hair 
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is  somewhat  crisp,  aad  there  is  a  slight  beard.  Thej  are  of  delicate 
physique.  In  Achate  and  Ticao  there  are  also  Bululacaunos  similar 
to  those  of  Palawan. 

The  Bu/rics. — The  people  of  this  tribe  live  in  the  province  of  Abra, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Cordillera,  which  runs  from  the  center  of 
the  province  of  South  Ilocos  to  the  western  limit  of  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
traversing  the  center  of  Abra.  The  Buries  are  more  robust  and  vigor- 
ous than  the  Igorrotea  and  have  the  custom  of  tattooing  coats  of  mail 
on  their  bodies  and  twining  serpents  on  their  arms  and  legs.  They 
are  more  pacific  and  humane  than  their  neighbors,  and  they  display 
notable  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  arms  which  find  a  mar- 
ket outside  of  their  country.  They  also  occur  in  the  district  of 
Lepanto,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Caraballos. 

The  BusODS  aie  another  tribe  of  the  province  of  Abra.  They  dwell 
in  the  iron -producing  mountains  of  Siguey,  near  the  town  of  ^nang. 
They  tattoo  themselves,  but  only  on  the  arms,  where  they  fashion 
flowers  of  various  sorbi.  They  often  wear  in  their  ears  great  copper 
rings,  and  still  more  frequently  heavy  pieces  of  wood.  They  cover  the 
crown  of  the  head  with  a  cap  of  wood  or  rattan,  sometimes  adorned 
with  feathers.  They  are  of  a  peaceable  and  industrious  disposition, 
and  take  good  care  of  their  little  plantations.  The  following  synop- 
ti<«l  table  gives  a  r4sum^  of  what  naa  been  said  concerning  the  Malay- 
Negrito  suBrace: 

Bare. — Malayan  vrith  Nei/Hlo  Uood. 


T>K-»1  namt^. 

H.b..... 

BankKut  the  river  Ilaroti,  canern  sl«p«iot 
on  th<:  tide  of  Nueva  Vla'a^m.  Isabvla,  a 
Tu  Ihi-  I'wt  u[  the  Biuaoa,  bounded  on  Ih 

Stem  Uadre, 

CiiJlnga.i... 
Buqull  .... 

TagtaniiuK 
BulBLa<'Huii 


>f  Benguet  and  on  iho  north  by  II 

From  the  rircr  Madet  W  the  river  Chloo  o(  Oagayan, 

They  live  to  the  north  ol  the  IfusoHM. 
South  Canballo  and  CaiabHlIu  of  Bxler,  Cadsnran  in  the 

dIMriet  of  PriDclpe. 
Fjistern  Cordillera  of  Kueva  Evlja,  Tayabaa.  and  Zam- 

baliit,  eastern  mnunlainii  ol  the  two  Ilncoi  prorlnoHi. 
From  Baler  and  Caxl^ran  lo  lbs  north  cuaat  iii  (ho  1*0- 
NciKhboni  of  the  llongntn-, 
MIndoro  lwtwt^->i  Abra,  lli>e.  and  llnenialaran. 
l-anay. 
1'Toviuc*  of  Abta. 

From  North  Iliieoa  (o  the  hishiwt  part  at  the  Orand  Cnr- 

Thu  uittremo  north  of   the  Ciirdilleis  ol  the  WivterD 

CaraliatlrH. 
Zambalex. 
MnlniieK— ravlDo)  <il    the   rlviT  Chfco  on    Ihi:  nidi.'  of 

riBvai. 
NncvH  Vlwaya. 
To  the  north  of  the  CaJanai>.  bolween  [h.>  Rfo  (Jramleot 

Canuyan  and  thi?  Abulos-  or  Apayao. 
MIndoro,  In  the  nelflhborbood  o)  Bai'iMi  and  Kubaan. 
Neighborhood  nl  Tabang. 
MoDnClrrlga.  provinces  of  Boutb  Camarlnc  Abra,  l^n- 

Cllnan,  Nnei-a  Vizcaya.  Zambulos,  Pamoanga,  ru: 
do  from  I^lanan  to  the  Calamlanes. 
Wwlcm  coast  of  Palawan. 
Il^tem  part  of  I'alawaii. 
"    "    if  l>a1awan  and  Calamlanee  group. 

■    ■     Eastern  CHniI«ll,i»,  district  of  Le- 


North  ol 

Near  BennnR  to  the  i 


>e  Burlca. 
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SECOND   aUBRACE. 


We  term  the  people  of  the  second  subrace  Malay-Ohiaese  not 
because  these  two  types  are  the  only  ones  which  appear  in  them,  but 
because  they  predominate  and  are  found  in  almost  all  the  tribes  here 
placed. 

Since  the  immigration  of  Chinese  has  always  been  limited  to  men, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  there  was  bound  to  be  f  requentcross- 
ing  with  the  natives,  and  the  mestizos  resulting  from  such  unions  are 
rery  numerous.  Furthermore,  in  the  crossing  of  the  Chinese  with 
the  Indians  the  Chinese  blood  Is  so  potent  that  a  small  propor- 
tion suffices  to  produce  a  wide  variation  from  the  primitive  type  of 
native. 

The  admixture  of  Chinese  blood,  therefore,  is  much  more  important 
than  that  of  Indonesian  blood.  It  must  have  begun  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  it  is  still  ceaselessly  augmented.  If  this 
should  continue  it  miehi  eventually  ntsult  that  it  would  take  the  place 
of  the  Malayan  blood. 


These  two  peoplea  have  well  nigh  the  same  characteristics.  Their 
original  Malayan  type  is  profoundly  modified  by  the  influence  of  vari- 
ous crossing,  which  probably  first  took  place  in  remote  times 
and  which  hau  continued  with  more  or  less  frequency  up  to  the 
present  day. 

The  first  of  these  crossings — and  the  most  important  are  ^ose  which 
took  place  in  ancient  times — must  have  been  with  the  Negritos,  a  fact 
which  is  still  clearly  proved  in  certain  individuals  by  the  smallness  of 
their  size,  by  their  curling  or  undulating  hair,  and  by  the  darker  color 
of  their  skins. 

The  crossing  with  Indonesian  tribes  has  not  left  well-marked  indica- 
tions. It  manifests  itself  only  by  the  lighter  color  of  the  skin  in  a  few 
individuals. 

The  Chinese  Indian  b  revealed  by  his  increased  heig^ht,  the  elevation 
of  his  skull,  the  obliqueness  of  his  eyes,  and  the  elongation  of  his 
extremities. 

Finally,  the  peoples  which  we  are  about  to  discuss  have  a  small 
amount  of  Spanish  blood.  This  crossing,  although  due  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  individuals,  is  not  without  importance,  for  it  has  been  going  on 
constantly  for  three  centuries.  White  blood  is  detected  especially 
through  a  type  of  nose  intermediate  between  two  types  as  distinct  as 
tha-je  of  the  European  and  Malay. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  will  be  evident  how  greatly  the 
type  may  vary  among  these  peoples.  In  the  two  southern  provinces 
of  Luzon,  for  example^ Albay  and  Sorsog6n — the  fundamental  Malay 
type  oscillates  perpetually  between  the  four  types  just  mentioned,  but 
with  greater  frequency  toward  the  Chinese  type.  All  of  the  char- 
acteristics except  the  form  of  the  skull  vary  under  these  diverse 
influences. 

The  posterior  region  of  the  skull  is  frequently  flattened,  as  if  cut 
with  an  ax.  and  this  flattening  is  so  marked  that  it  is  olraervable  eveo 
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in  the  women  when  they  wear  theii'  long  and  thick  hair  bangiiifj  down 
their  back-s. 

It  may  well  be  a^^ked  whether  this  flattening  of  the  oi'eipitul  regions 
is  hereditary  or  la  the  effect  of  wome  artificial  pi-ocedure. 

It  its  undoubtedly  natural.  One  may  enter  tne  houses  of  the  Indians 
at  any  time  and  never  find  any  trace  of  artificial  flattening  operation. 
Furtnennore,  this  flattening  is  to  be  noted  in  Spanish  mestizos,  whose 
parents  take  great  care  to  keep  them  from  usages  and  practices  which 
might  serve  to  make  more  conspieuous  the  eharacteristicj*  due  to 
native  blood. 

Ah  for  the  region  inhabited  by  the  peoples  we  have  just  descrilitd, 
theliicols  may  be  found  in  Sorsogdn,  Aibay,  Ambos,  Camarines,  and 
a  mrt  of  Tayabas. 

The  Tagaloga  are  gathered  about  Manila  in  some  of  the  most  highly 
civilized  provinces  ofthe  Philippines,  to  the  numl)eV  of  about  1.500,000. 
Some  of  them  imitate  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Europeans. 


The  Visayans  also  belong  to  this  group.  They  are  spread  to  the 
numl>er  of  2,5(H\000  over  the  group  of  islands  bearing  the  .siiine  name, 
and  since  very  early  times  have  been  establishing  themselves  on  the 
coast  of  Mindanao,  where  they  have  formed  numerous  colonies,  Don 
Jose  de  Laealle  characterizes  them  as  follows: 

One's  attention  )«  

not  i>rwent  the  moil ificationB  wi  niileworthy  h. 

btand  of  LuKr)n.  Thix  circunislamv  noted  by  J^ir  in  tlie  provinoea  uf  Kaiimr  ani) 
L«'yte  iit  readily  provetl  tu  hnld  tnie  elsewhere.  Tlie  mea«urcnientK  of  tlie  hIiuII,  (lie 
striicture  of  tlie  organs,  and  the  p'lieral  t;xtc>rnal  Hspect  of  lliese  people  maintain  a 
verj-  atrikiiijc  n»emhlanct'  and  relationship.  That  divfrj-ity  nt  type  whii'h  is  else- 
where HO  strongly  iiiarkeil  in  not  tn  lie  seen  among  the  Vjsayaiis.  The  color  of  the 
skin  if  reildiah  yellow,  and  llfihter  tliaii  that  of  the  Tagiilo);s.  The  hair  is  hlat-k,  i>iit 
not  mi  »nrse  hh  with  the  latter  jH-ople.  The  eyeH,  small  and  animated,  are  s)i|clitly 
oblique.    The  beard  i.s  in<-oni'i>ii:uous  and  ttie  clH-ek  Ixmes  are  moderately  prominent. 

The  cephalic  index  variiil  in  fourteen  skulls  from  80  to  81.10.  They  are  therefore 
subhrachy cephalic.  The  parietals  are  somewhat  flatteneil  laterally,  a'ml  the  fronta.1 
isalmostplain.  The  ;!y2omfttieareh«' are  strongly  curved.  Theforeheadlowerespiiia 
nasal  ia  weakly  <leve]o]ie<i,  as  is  the  nientiiD.  The  nasal  uidex  gave  an  averajie  fig- 
ure of  approximately  52.  The  arrangement  of  the  sygoniatie  arches  gives  to  the  face 
of  the  \  isayans  a  greater  breadth  than  would  correspond  to  the  remaining  lateral 
measurements,  which  arp  not  so  great  as  thorn  obacrved  in  Hknile  frum  Luzon.  The 
index  of  the  orbit  approximates  that  which  we  have  seen  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  island,  and  the  binialer  diameter  is  slightly  less. 

The  eeneral  organization  is  well  developed,  and  the  superior  robustness  or  vigor  of 
this  tribe  is  undoubted. 

In  this  race  the  ph^vsical  and  momi  predominance  of  the  women  is  particularly 
notable.    Their  form  is  symmetrical  ami  harmonious  tliroughoul. 

In  general,  it  mayl>e  said  that  the  VLsayans  are  no  more  highly  civi- 
lized than  the  Indians  already  described,  but  they  are  more  rolnisf ,  and 
some  of  them,  especially  those  of  Bohol,  have  the  reputation  of  having 
fought  the  Moro  pirates  and  defeated  them. 


We  take  from  the  same  author  certain  other  data  which  may  Iw  <'on- 
sidered  common  to  the  tribes  of  which  we  shall  speak  later  and  to 
thosts  already  mentioned.  These  people  have  in  general  the  chai-act^'r- 
istics  of  a  highly  lymphatic  temperament.     Climatalogical  influeue^s 
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on  the  one  hand  and  prevailing  custotus  on  the  other  strongly  favor  it« 
predominance.  The  nepatic  syst^'-ni  becomew  strongly  developed,  hence 
the  frequenc}'  of  inflammation  and  other  ga^truhcpatic  affections. 
This  does  not  hold  for  the  nervous  system,  whieh,  in  spite  of  what  cer- 
tain authors  have  said,  gives  evidence  of  normal  development  in  the 
native.  The  physiological  senses  are  keen,  and  sight  and  smell  are 
exquisitely  sensitive. 

They  agree  also,  although  with  less  miiformity,  in  the  following 
external  ciiaraot«ristics:  The  skin,  which  is  slightly  rough  and  coanse, 
does  not  have  the  same  color  in  different  individuals.  In  general  it  is 
a  dark  coppcrcolor  with  various  tones  and  shades,  from  theduU  reddish 
of  certain  Polynesians  to  the  light  yellowish  of  the  Asiatic  people. 
The  color  is  darker  among  the  inbabitants  of  the  north  of  Luiton  tnan 
among  the  BicoLs,  who  live  in  the  south.  The  dark  color  predominates 
among  women,  and  one  notices  that  it  is  characteristic  of  those  who 
are  strongest  and  best  formed. 

The  head  is  covered  with  coarse,  black  hair,  which  is  straight  and 
extremely  stn)ng  and  long.  Over  the  rest  of  the  skin  the  lack  of  hair 
is  noteworthy,  and  it  is  exceptional  to  see  a  man  with  indications  of  a 
heard. 

The  nose  shows  very  different  forma  in  different  individuals.  The 
forehead  is  large,  broad,  and  flattened,  with  the  frontal  elevations  but 
slightly  marked.  The  superciliary  arches  are  more  developed  than 
in  the  ^lalay  iBce.  The  eyes  are  large  and  black,  and  they  sometimes 
show  a  slight  obliqueness. 

PamimiKfim,  Paixj^minanti,  and  Ilocanm. — According  to  Montano 
"these  individuals  owe  their  height  to  Indonesian  blood,  which,  it 
would  seem,  may  Im;  oliserved  among  various  independent  or  recently 
subdued  tribes  in  the  center  or  the  northern  half  of  Luzon." 

The  dviarroiti'M.—liy  this  name  are  known  the  pagans  who  inhabit 
the  peninsula  of  Camarines,  in  the  island  of  Luzon.  It  would  seem 
that  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  origin. 

Th'!  Tl)i(iuin)ieii^  or  fimiegs,  are  continuous  on  the  north  and  we^t 
with  the  Itiisaos.  They  live  near  South  IIocos,  in  the  cordillera  of 
Tila,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Lepanto.  They  are  also  found  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  pix>vince  of  Abra.  Their  color  is  quite 
light.     They  are  a  pac^ific  [jcople. 

The  Ifwjnim  inhabit  the  Conlillera  of  the  eastern  Caraballos  in  the 
slopes  which  lie  toward  Nueva  Vizcava,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rio 
Magat,  and  the  missions  of  Ituy.  'fhey  are  a  bloodthirsty  lot,  and 
are  fond  of  as.sanlting  travelers  in  order  to  roh  and  kill  them.  It  is 
their  habit  to  put  a  rattan  ling  in  the  ear  for  each  person  that  they 
murder. 

The  CaiahttHnuii'n  live  along  the  oa-steni  branch  of  the  River  Il^an, 
in  the  province  of  Isabela  de  Luzon. 

The  Maiigiilanex  inhabit  the  island  of  Mindoro  to  the  south  of  the 
River  Pinamalavan,  which  empties  int<i  the  sea  upon  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island.  They  have  a  black  eye,  Roman  nose,  and  conspicuous 
cheek  bones.  Their  forehead  is  fattened.  Their  skins  are  ofive  col- 
ored. They  are  in  the  habit  oi  wearing  a  long  tress  of  hair,  hanging 
down  from  the  hack  i>art  of  the  head  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chinese, 
the  rest  of  their  hair  l)cing  close  cut  or  shaven.  They  are  industrious 
and  less  needy  than  the  other  wild  tiibcs  of  the  island. 
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THIRD    9UBRACE. 


We  now  (.■omc  to  the  third  and  last  aubrace,  which  we  consider  to  be 
divided  into  eight  tribes,  whose  distinctive  characteristics  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.  We  will  first  consider  certain  characterietica  common  t« 
them  all. 

The  Merc's  are  well  developed  and  are  of  medium  height.  The  skin 
is  of  a  dark  copper  color,  more  pronounced  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior.  Straight,  black,  and  very  abundant  hair  covers  the  head 
and  conceals  a  part  of  the  forehead.  Their  small,  black,  and  animated 
eyes  show  their  suspicious  chai-acter  and  evil  disposition.  The  cephalic 
index,  according  to  the  data  of  Don  Jose  de  Laoalle,  varies  from  81  to 
81.60.  Their  skuIIn  are  distinguished  by  the  constant  prominence  of 
the  frontals,  and  by  their  prognathism,  which  attains  to  69'^.  The  nose 
is  bi"oad,  but  not  flattened.  The  facial  angle  does  not  pass  84^,  and 
frequently  does  not  reach  this  figure.  When  the  Moto  conquest  was 
checked  by  the  Spaniai-ds  in  its  movement  toward  the  north,  the 
extreme  points  which  it  was  ^reed  they  should  occupy  were  the  island 
of  Palawan,  the  third  meridian  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  and,  curi- 
oiisly,  the  west  coawt  of  the  same  island.  Until  1860,  in  which  year 
eighteen  steam  gunboats  reached  the  archipelago,  it  was  not  possible  to 
break  their  in£>mitable  pride  and  to  establish  safe  communication 
throughout  the  Mindoro  Sea.  Later  on,  thanks  to  various  military 
operations,  they  were  brought  within  the  limits  above  outlined. 


The  island  of  Sulu,  at  the  center  of  the  archipelago  bearing  the 
same  name,  has  always  been-  the  political,  religious,  and  commercial 
center  of  all  the  Moros.  and  even  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Spain  had  occupied  the  island  since  1876,  and  has  imposed  her  pro- 
tection upon  the  Sultan,  nevertheless  all  the  other  Hultans  and  datos 
of  the  region  indicated  respect  him,  at  least  outwardly. 

The  tyije  of  the  Malays  of  Sulu  nun  been  modified  by  two  distinct 
and  opposite  foreign  elements,  namely,  the  native  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  Arab. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  Moros  in  general,  and  the  natives  of 
Sulu  in  particular,  practiced  continual  piracy  along  the  Philippine 
coast-j,  including  even  those  of  Luzon.  If  they  haakept  for  them- 
selves the  slaves  which  they  captured,  the  population  of  the  island  of 
Sulu  would  to-day  Imj  chiefly  formed  of  a  uilxturc  of  the  native  Phil- 
ippine peoples,  but  tlie  pirates  sold  a  great  part  of  the  slaves  that 
they  took. 

Although  they  bear  a  certain  amount  of  relationship  to  the  Indian, 
nevertheless  the  Sulu  natives  are  readily  distinguished  from  them  by 
various  marks  and  characteristics.  For  one  thing,  they  are  more 
robust,  although  of  lower  stature  than  the  Bicols.  This  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  sort  of  life  they  lead,  which  is  more  full  of  adventure  and 
activity  than  is  that  of  the  peaceable  Bicols.  The  lower  stature  of  the 
Sulu  natives  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  less  Chinese  blood  in 
their  veins,  not  because  the  Chinese  do  not  exist  in  the  Sulus,  but 
bcL'ause  they  arc  much  less  numerous  than  in  Luzon  and  Und  more 
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difficulty  in  getting  native  wonipn  to  marry  them.  The  Sulu  natives 
are  further  distingul'hed  from  the  Indians  by  their  lack  of  prominent 
cheek  bones  and  their  smaller  alveolal  and  dental  prognatism.  Their 
face  is  less  flattened  and  the  nose  in  more  prominent.  The  sickle- 
shaped  fold  is  much  less  pranounced  and  sometimes  lac^king.  The 
tmnsverse  axis  of  the  eye  slit  is  less  'oblique  with  the  Moros  than  with 
the  Indians.  The  eye  opening  is  almond  shape  and  much  rounder 
than  with  the  Indians  and  Chmese.  The  hair  is  much  finer,  and  its 
cross  section  is  kidney-shaped  and  not  trian^ilar.  The  eyebrows  ai-e 
not  thick:  The  color  of  the  skin  is  frequently  lighter  than  with  the 
Indian  and  is  not  so  much  inclined  to  be  yellow  or  ashy  gray.  They 
tilo  the  incisors  and  canine  teeth,  sometimes  on  their  front  face  and 
sometimes  on  their  lower  border. 

The  Arabic  element  has  modified  the  Sulu  type  in  a  much  smaller 
degree.  The  natives  of  that  race,  being  in  insignihcant  numbers,  would 
have  left  no  tracfi  of  their  presence  in  the  arcnipelago  had  it  not  been 
that  most  of  them  occupied  the  highest  postd,  wnich  are  the  only  ones 
that  among  them  make  polygamy  possible.  Individuals  who  show 
Arabic  chai"acteristic8  more  or  less  plamly  are  not  uncommon,  and 
some  of  them  even  reproduce  the  original  type  with  all  fidelity.  An 
example  is  one  of  the  panditas,  or  Sulu  pri&sts,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  the  island. 

The  Sulu  MoTOS  occupy  the  island  of  Sulu  to  the  numbei  of  some 
27,000.  In  Tawitawi  there  are  about  13,500.  They  also  inhabit  the 
multitude  of  small  islands  adjacent  to  those  just  mentioned. 


The.se  Moros  occupy,  in  addition  to  the  west  coast  from  Punta 
Flechas  to  the  Trampadidu  River,  a  great  extent  of  territory  around 
the  Lakes  Lanao,  Li?uasan,and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Bahian.  They 
are  noteworthy  for  their  large  numbei-s,  which,  acxi'ording  to  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  attain  to  a  total  of  '2W,(X)0.  They  show  braveiy  and 
ferocity  in  their  frequent  excursions  to  rob  and  enslave  the  pagans  in 
their  vicinity,  i.  e.,  the  Suiiancs,  Tirurayes,  Bilanes,  Atas,  and  Mon- 
tesos.  For  this  reason  they  have  long  enjoyed,  like  the  natives  of 
Sulu,  the  reputation  of  Iwing  warlike,  l)old,  and  nipacions.  Never- 
theles.s.  Father  Pastells'  insists  that — 


theiii,  (Ireiw  lliem,  Iraifd  their  houfes  for  them,  i»n<l  nerve  Iheiii  aw  a  means  of  luxury 
and  iiiiiini(>rct>,  aixl  will  tlntl  tli(-ni»ielv{'H  coinpellvit  tn  cliaiitie  the  cainiiilan  anil  the 
kris  iiir  the  jilow,  ainl  the  arni|!ant  feroi'ity  of  the  warriiir  aixl  jiirale  fur  the  i>ea«ie- 

ablenees  of  the  man  ivlin  i<eej"  hiunH-U  tiHniHiUed  to  gain  liis  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
hia  bri)w. 

As  for  their  characteristics,  it  maj-  he  said  in  general  of  all  these 
Moros  that  they  are  of  medium  or  small  stature,  and  for  the  most  part 
weak-limbed,  but  their  forms  are  well  proportioned  up  to  16  or  20 
j-ears  of  age.  Their  nose  is  small  and  flattened.  The  mouth  is  small 
and  the  lips  are  thin.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  dark,  with  a  certain 
yellowish  tone.  The  cephalic  angle  is  lower  than  with  the  Sulu 
natives,  and  its  height  greater  than  with  them,  both  characteristics 
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being  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fretmcnt  mid  long-uontinuotl  crossing  of 
these  Moros  with  Indonesian  tribes.  It  should  he  noted  well  that 
these  characteristics  are  not  fixed  tliroughout  the  whole  i-egion  which 
these  Moros  occupy,  but  arc  general  or  common.  The  type  varies 
conaiderably  at  different  points. 


The  Moros  of  this  tribe  dwell  in  part  near  Mayo  Gulf  and  in  part 
along  the  Gulf  of  Davao,  where  they  occupy  a  portion  of  the  coast 
region  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  'uiey  are  not  foitnidahle, 
because  tbey  are  few  in  nuniliers  and  isolated. 

These  Moros  differ  f lom  those  of  Sulii  on  H4.-count  of  their  Indonesian 
blood,  due  to  iiiarri^e  with  women  Ixiught  or  stolen  from  the  tribes 
of  the  interior.  This  admixture  of  Indonesian  blood  is,  a«-cording  to 
Montano,  the  cau^e  for  the  falling  of  the  cephalic  index  from  84,67  to 
Sl.yi,  and  for  the  increase  in  their  height  to  1.57S  meters  in  place  of 
l.sat)  meters,  whieh  is  the  avcmge  height  of  the  Sulu  natives.  They 
seem  to  form  a  ti-ansition  between  the  ftlalays  of  the  southern  Philip- 
pines and  the  Indonesians  of  Mindanao. 


The  name  Sanguilos  is  applied  to  those  who  occupy  a  strip  along  the 
southern  eoast  of  Mindanao  from  Oulut  to  the  Gulf  of  Sarangani, 
inclusive.  Those  who  inhabit  the  little  island  of  Olutanga,  near  the 
exti'emity  of  the  small  peninsula  which  separates  the  gulfs  of  Sibuguv 
and  Dumanquilas,  are  called  Lutangas.  Those  who  arc  found  in  small 
groups  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Sibuguy  arc  known  as  Calibu- 
ganes.  The  Samales-Lauts  inha)>it  the  coast  region  of  Rasilan,  while 
Uie  Yacancs  oticupy  the  interior  of  that  island.  Those  who  are  to  bo 
found  on  both  coasts  of  southern  Palawan  are  the  SuIu-Moix)s  (Jolo- 
aiios). 

The  total  number  of  Moros  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago  is  estimated 
by  the  Jesuit-^  to  be  about  350,000. 

In  the  table  which  follows  there  will  be  found  summed  up  the  more 
important  facts  as  to  the  Malay-Chinese  and  the  Malay-Mohammedans: 


RU'iiltii Albay,  bolh  OamarlncH  and  a  part  iirTa>-aba«. 

TaifBlos ManflHBnc)  Ihf  celiKTiit  Lil»m. 

Visayns ^  Vlxnyaii  Islauda  and  some   towns  on  Ihe  coai 

PampHnjtHH '  Pampanini' 

PanKBiilnancK PaiiRiuiliian. 

nncanoB Norlh  and  mnlh  nornx. 

<'lniarrone» ."kiiiiti  CHnmriniw.  Iwirog  Mounlaln. 

TloguUntB The  (-Krcillk'ra  cil  Tils,  diilrlct  of  Lcnanln.  and  n 

province  (ifAl.ni. 

Ifugadm MisNlcinxuIlIuj'und  ftinlgul:  casieni  Caraballo 

Catalanranw EnMcm  limnch  o(  ilif  rivtr  llagaii, 

Uangul.vuits '  Mlndnm  to  Ihu  hhiIIi  uf  linamalHyan  and  In 

Mnad  irf  Sibiiyan. 
Moros ThrSulu  ArchlpvlitKO  iind  wrtof  Palawan. 


Ii>  Gmndr,  I, 


,£?.^Hnd 


BfttiRUllea '  CoaM  lit  s.iiiihcni  .Mindanao  and  SaranganlliuK. 

Lutanftafi ^  The  lllili' Island  nfOIttUnpi- 


.'  Tho  vlrlnHjotlheaiiH""!  Mayo  a 
.'  rna»t  lit  soiiihcni  Mindanao  and  St 
- ■    ■  ■   ndnfOlllt. 
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CUSTOMS  OF  THE   MANDATAfl. 

The  Mundaya8  arc  a-i  a  rule  docile,  hospitable,  and  inclined  to  soci^ 
intercoui-ne.  They  povern  themselves  after  the  fashion  of  the  civi- 
lized Indian,  having gobernadorcillo,  headmen,  lieutenants,  justices,  and 
bailiffs.  He  who  am  most  distinguished  himself  in  the  settlement  on 
account  of  his  influence  is  usually  the  petty  king,  whom  all  obey  and 
consult,  including  the  gobemadorcillo  and  fieadmen.  Commonly  it  is 
the  ambition  of  relatives  to  live  near  each  other,and  this  is  the  reason 
that  there  are  preserved  among  them  fixed  ti-aditions,  of  which  a  legal 
and  penal  <'ode  form  a  part.     They  cherish  this  code  with  great  care. 

They  are  strongly  attached  to  their  idolatrous  rites.  They  ■believe 
in  two  good  principles,  father  and  son,  and  in  two  evil  ones,  husband 
and  wife. 

The  wildest  among  them  sometimes  employ  human  Kacrifice-s,  which 
they  can-y  out  with  extraordinaiy  cruelty.  Sacrifices  of  animals  are 
coumion  throughout  the  tribe,  and  various  usa^s  and  ceremonies  ap- 
pear in  the  carrying  of  them  out. 

The  most  important  and  solemn  sacrifice  for  them  is  the  Balilic,  In 
order  to  celebrate  it  they  get  together  ten  or  twelve  dancers  or  more, 
according  to  the  degree  of  splt^ndor  which  they  wish  to  pive  to  the 
feast,  and  having  prepared  beforehand  the  little  altar  of  the  diiiata  in 
frontpof  the  house  of  the  man  who  is  paying  the  costs  of  the  celebra- 
tion, the  owner  of  it  comes  out  with  a  big  hog  and  gives  it  to  the  dan- 
cers I>efore  an  assemblage  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  invited  guests. 
When  the  hog  has  been  placed  on  the  altar,  the  richly  dressed  dancers 
immediately  suri-ound  it.  I^ater  the  Mandayas  plav  on  the  tambourine 
thetpieces  sacred  to  the  diuatas,  while  the  dancers  follow  the  time  with 
their  feet,  dancing  around  the  altiir  and  sitigitig  at  the  same  time  the 
Miminsad;  also,  trembling  fixim  foot  to  head  and  inclining  themselves 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  they  describe  with  their  revolutions  vari- 
ous ■semi<'ircles.  Thev  rai.sc  the  light  hand  to  the  sun  or  moon,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  day  or  night,  entreating  according  to  the  desire  of  the  one 
who  has  caused  that  Balilic  to  be  celcbmted.  Almost  iimnediately  the 
head  dancer  separates  from  the  others  and  wounds  with  her  l*alarao  (a 
sort  of  little  dagger)  tlie  hog  placed  on  the  altar;  and  she  is  the  first 
who  participates  in  the  sacrifice.  Applying  her  mouth  to  the  wound 
she  sucks  and  drinks  the  blood  of  the  animal,  which  is  still  alive,  and 
in  imitiition  of  her  the  others  do  the  same.     If  the  operation  causes 
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nausea  to  some  of  them,  it  is  a  bad  dan(-«.  Later  they  return  to  their 
placfl,  repeat  the  dance,  tremble,  finally  sit  down,  and  talk  with  Mun- 
silatan,  who,  they  say,  has  come  down  from  heaven  to  inspire  thoni  with 
that  which  they  immediately  prophesy.  It  is  often  the  announcement 
of  a  good  harvest,  or  the  cunng  of  some  intiimity,  or  some  triumph 
over  enemies,  so  the  BalOic  is  concluded.  The  hog  is  dressed,  a  part 
of  it  is  offered  to  the  idol,  and  the  function  is  concfuded  with  a  general 
drunk. 

They  make  numerous  and  frequent  sacrifice-s,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  one  iu.st  described. 

They  have  many  superstitions,  some  of  which  are  very  curious.  To 
enumerate  them  ail  would  be  a.  long  undertaking.  When  there  is  an 
eclipse,  they  believe  that  a  snake  is  eating  the  sun  or  the  moon,  and 
in  order  to  frighten  it  so  that  there  may  not  be  perpetual  darkness 
they  shout,  raising  a  tremendous  outcry,  and  strike  nlows  upon  various 
objects.  They  foUow  the  same  procedure  when  there  is  an  earthquake, 
in  order  to  pacify  the  immense  crocodile  which  causes  it  by  moving 
about  in  the  center  of  the  earth. 

They  inter  their  dead  in  the  forests  in  the  cavities  of  the  cliffs, 
together  with  their  anns  and  shields  and  a  pot  of  boiled  rice,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  food  and  weapons  to  defend  themselves  during 
their  journey. 

Among  the  settlements  whose  inhabitants  are  most  superstitious  in 
front  of  each  house  is  found  an  idol,  with  an  altar  full  of  offerings. 
As  a  rule  all  of  them  place  inside  of  their  bouses,  at  a  suitable  height 
and  under  a  red  canopy,  a  small  idol,  surrounded  by  fruit  of  the  betal 
palm.  Hanging  from  its  neck  is  a  small  sackful  of  rice.  Every  even- 
ing while  dinner  is  being  prepared  it  is  their  habit  to  play  upon  certain 
instrumentM,  and  while  oancmg  alwut  the  room  to  smg  the  following 
words:  "Situated  between  the  good  and  the  ill,  we  entreat  the  Libera- 
tor to  descend  from  heaven  to-day  for  our  good." 

During  the  watches  of  the  night  the  parents  give  to  their  children 
various  curious  bits  of  advice  concerning  the  hechicara  (witch),  the 
giant,  and  the  dwarf,  and  the  old  women  toll  their  st*)ries. 

The  men  wear  a  sort  of  lo(»se  trousers,  and  a  short  jacket  opened 
down  the  front  of  the  breast.  The  women  wear  the  jdbol  for  a  skirt, 
and  a  short  waist  or  ja<'ket  like  the  men.  Both  ornametit  themselves 
with  necklaces,  bi-acelets,  anklets,  l)eils.  teeth  of  deer  and  crocodiles, 
little  bundles  of  fiwrant  herbs,  and  other  objec^ts,  according  to  the 
splendor  with  which  they  wish  to  shine.  They  are  sometimes  seen 
with  a  golden  collar  and  slippers  of  silver,  made  and  worked  by 
themselves.  They  are  verv  much  addicted  to  the  habit  of  chewing 
l)etel  nut  and  toiiaoco.  Tne  latter  they  mix  with  "among,"' from  a 
cieeper  which  they  call  balinguina,  and  the  former  with  caningag,  a 
poor  sort  of  cinnamon  which  is  very  abundant  in  that  country. 

The  Mandayas  do  not  employ  money,  but  exchange  and  barter  dif- 
ferent objects,  and  if  they  receive  silver  it  is  in  order  that  thev  may 
manufa<'ture  the  above-mentioned  articles  of  luxury,  with  which  they 
adorn  themselves,  and  to  embellish  their  arms. 

They  believe  it  is  an  obligation,  even  with  the  death  of  the  one  who 
has  mflicted  them.  From  this  it  results  that  feuds  are  sometimes 
handed  down  for  several  generations. 

The  Baganis,  so  called,  are  distinguished  by  their  dross,  which  varies 
accordmg  to  the  number  of  persons  whom  they  have  assassinated. 
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Those  who  have  committed  from  five  to  ten-murders  wear  on  the  head 
a  flcah-colored  handkerchief.  If  the  number  lies  between  ten  and 
twenty  they  wear  a  scarlet  handkerchief  and  shirt;  while  those  who 
have  killed  twenty  or  more  have  scarlet  pantaloons  as  well.  After 
rammitting  a  murder  they  cut  off  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  the  victim  in 
order  to  ornament  the  border  of  their  shields,  and  in  this  way  tbey 
keep  track  of  the  number  of  persons  whom  they  have  killed.  They 
use  armor  made  of  three  thicknesses  of  split  rat^n  in  order  to  protect 
the  broajit  and  back.  When  pursued  they  make  the  progress  of  their 
enemies  difficult  by  driving  into  the  ground  sharply  pointed  pieces  of 
baiiit>oo  of  different  lengths,  and  set  spring  bows,  which  are  carefully 
concealed. 

They  build  their  houses  in  strategic  and  almost  inaccessible  posi- 
tion.s  on  the  summits  of  the  cn^  and  in  the  tops  of  ti-ees.  They  usu- 
ally attack  at  dawn,  but  they  first  assure  themselves  of  the  probability 
or  certainty  that  their  undertaking  will  result  well.  They  prepare 
ambushes  in  dense  thickets  along  paths,  and  when  they  can  not  satisfy 
their  vengeance  on  the  enemy  vvho  is  the  tai-get  for  tneir  wrath,  they 
take  it  by  shedding  the  blooa  of  his  close  or  nearest  relative  or  that  of 
his  friends  or  of  members  of  his  settlement. 

Among  the  Iteganis  there  are  found  some  <-annibal8  who  are  said  to 
tear  out  the  palpitating  entrails  of  the  victim  and  eat  them,  together 
with  pork  and  chicken  meat  and  sweet  potatoes,  or  only  with  ooiled 

A  husband  is  under  obligations  to  pay  for  his  wife  in  advance  by 
serving  for  her  parents  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  years.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  having  the  young  men  live  in  the  houses  of 
the  parents  of  the  women  whom  tbey  are  to  marry.  If  the  man  is  of 
some  importance,  he  pays  for  a  wife  as  high  as  six  slaves.  In  addi- 
tion, the  aspirant  gives,  from  time  to  time,  hogs,  tul>a,  rice,  plates, 
bolos,  and  lances  to  the  parents  of  the  lady  of  his  choice,  A  man  who 
breaks  an  engagement  loses  by  this  act  all  that  he  has  given.  A  woman 
under  similar  fircumstances  must  return  what  her  parents  have  received 
and  must,  furthermore,  give  a  slave  in  exchange  for  herself.  Mar- 
riage among  the  Mandayas  is  solemnized  by  the  husband  giving  the 
wire  a  handful  of  !x>iled  rice,  and  vice  versa,  in  token  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  to  mutually  sustain  each  other. 

THE    MAKOBOS. 

The  Manobos  t-onstitute  one  of  the  mast  numerous  tribes  of  the 
island  of  Mindanao,  They  are,  in  general,  fierce,  inconstant,  and  dis- 
trustful. They  ordinarily  build  their  houses  in  the  tops  of  trees  near 
rivers.  Although  they  do  not  lead  a  nomadic  life,  like  the  Mamanuas, 
nevertheless  they  ordinarily  change  the  site  of  their  huts  each  year  in 
order  to  form  new  cultivated  plots,  and  they  do  not  have  the  attrac- 
tion resulting  from  fixed  property  rights.  There  are  "Baganis" 
among  them  also,  and  the  same  strifes  and  rivalries  occur  as  among 
the  Mandayas. 

When  someone  dies  within  a  house  thev  abandon  it,  and  if  the 
deceased  is  a  stranger  they  compel  his  family  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
dej^ertod  house.  They  ordinarily  live  in  settlements,  the  chiefs  of  which 
maintain  a  sort  of  patriarchal  or  family  type  of  government. 

In  their  rites  and  superstitions  they  very  greatly  resemble  the  Man- 
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dayaw.  The^v  believn  in  thrftc  principal  divinities,  whioh  thev  imagine 
as  strong  animals  inhabiting  tnc  forests,  of  which  thpy  are  neld  to  be 
the  owners.  One  is  called  Tani^  who  they  believe  watch«^s  o\er  the 
snarc»  and  traps  which  they  set  in  the  forest  in  order  tosecrure  deer  and 
hogH.  The  sacrifiee  which  they  offei-  in  order  to  make  them  propitious 
consists  in  plat'ing  upon  a  post  a  couple  of  eggs  or  a  little  nee  which 
any  animal  may  cat,  while  they  in  their  simplitrity  believe  that  the 
imaginary  being  has  taken  it  to  himself. 

Tumaughob  thev  consider  the  god  of  crops,  and  they  offer  him,  upon 
a  lattice  work  made  of  sticks  and  raisedameteror  so  al>ove  the  earth,  a 
hog  boiled  in  water  and  cut  to  pieces,  andat  its  side  the  indispensable  rice 
and  a  little  tulm.  Then  they  call  him  with  a  gi'eat  out<Ty,  and  as  no 
one  appears  they  decide  that  the  god  is  satisfied  with  the  mere  invita- 
tion, and  so  they  themselves  eat  the  offering,  U^rminating  the,  feant 
by  all  getting  drunk. 

Finally,  the  god  called  Busao  is  regarded  its  the.  <'auseof  sicknesses, 
and  to  him  they  also  offer  sacrifices. 

The  Manobos  also  resemble  the  Mandayas  in  the  matter  of  clotliiiig, 
arms,  and  ornaments,  with  the  exception  of  strings  of  heads.  The 
iianolws  prefer  black  beads,  which  the  Mandiiyas  despise,  alwayspre- 
ferring  bright -colored  be«ds.  pi-ovidcd  they  ai-e  not  green  or  yellow. 

THK    »A(H>BOS. 

The  Bagoboa  inhabit  the  foothillsof  the  volcano  Apo.  and  ai-e  divided 
between  as  many  settlements  a.s  there  are  rivers  bathing  those  dense 
fon-sts.  and  the  rivers  are  many.  Thev  are  of  medium  stature.  It  is 
very  unusual  to  find  a  liagobo  who  is  lame,  squint-eyed,  one-handed, 
oi'  deformed,  for  when  a  t-hild  is  liorn  with  some  conspicuous  physical 
defect  it  is  not  allowed  to  live.  The  iiagolms  are  industi'ious,  and 
although  they  like  to  keep  slaves,  it  is  ordinarily  in  ordi^r  that  they 
may  siu  riiice  them.  In  their  wars  they  make  use  of  the  lance,  «vni- 
pilan.  bow  and  ari*ows.  and  some  of  them  have  fireanns.  As  a  rule 
they  kill  by  treachery.  The  headman,  or  dato,  is  wont  to  attend  to 
the  government  of  his  settlement.  They  settle  their  difficulties  in 
conformity  with  the  traditions  banded  down  by  their  ancestors  and 
with  their  own  supei'stitious  Iwliefs,  often  avaifing  themselves  of  the 
right  of  might.  They  do  not  make  idols.  They  t>elieve  that  they 
have  two  souls,  of  wliich  one  goes  to  heaven  and  the  other  to  hell. 
They  womhip  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  devil  in  order  that  he  uiaj 
allow  them  to  live,  for  they  say  that  death,  sickness,  and  other  dis- 
agreeable incidents  of  life  aixs  due  to  him.  Among  othei-  superstitions 
they  believe  that  one  can  not  ascend  the  volcano  Apo  without  first 
making  a  himian  sacirilice  to  Mandarangan,  who,  accoi-ding  to  them, 
has  his  throne  there  and  needs  human  blood  to  drink.  Mandamngan 
hiw  wives,  and  is  the  head  devil,  and  the  volcano  Iwlongs  to  him  n«  the 
gabMvay  or  path  to  hell.  During  their  sa<'ritices  they  pronounce  the 
following  words:  "Eat,  Mandarangan,  and  drink  the  blood  of  this 
man." 

The  singing  of  the  Limoeon  (a  species  of  wood  pigeon)  is  for  them 
the  voice  of  (lod,  advising  them  of  the  dangers  which  await  them. 
When  the  bird  sings  on  the  right  the  augury  is  good,  and  they  continue 
their  journey  without  fcai-;  but  if  it  sings  on  the  left  they  do  not  dare 
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to  go  forward.     VitriouH  others  of  the  pagnn  tribes  have  this  same 
suDcrstition. 

THE   siMALES. 

The  S£males,  or  natives  of  the  island  of  Samal,  situat4;d  in  the  (iulf 
of  Davao  toward  the  north,  and  in  front  of  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
are  found  divided  into  seven  groups  or  settlements.  In  each  of  these 
tliere  is  &  eapitan,  or  old  man,  whom  they  all  obey.  Their  ordinary 
oettupation  is  the  making  of  small  and  very  rude  boats  from  the  trunks 
of  trees  split  lengthwise  and  excavated.  They  also  make  salt  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea  water.  They  gather  beche  de  mer  and  sweet  pota- 
toeK  in  abundance,  and  with  this  they  ordinarily  nourish  themselves. 
Rice  can  hardly  lie  raised  in  their  ground,  whicn  is  usually  very  dry 
and  lacks  rain.  As  for  religion,  they  show  little  indication  of  it,  merely 
practicing  certain  superstitious  ceremonies  which  they  have  seen  in  use 
among  the  Moros. 

In  a  little  coral  island  near  the  coast  they  have  a  burying  place  in  a 
small  grotto.  The  mortuary  caskets,  made  of  two  excavated  halves  of 
a  tree  trunk,  are  placed  on  supports  of  palma  brava,  and  remain 
there  until  time  destroys  them.  Jl^aeh  year,  after  the  conclu^iion  of  the 
harvest,  the  Siimales  go  to  visit  this  burying  plaee,  leaving  there  offer- 
ings from  their  crops. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

CTIAUACTER   AND   CUSTOMS  OF  THE   MOROS. 


Beyond  doubt,  even  if  the  Moros  did  not  demand  attention  on 
account  of  their  turbulent  character  and  the  influence  which  they  have 
exercised  over  the  population  of  these  islands,  they  would  still  be  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold  to  their  beliefs 
and  their  adventurous  life,  as  well  as  because  of  the  place  which  their 
conquests  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  Philippines.  We  therefore 
give  a  chapter  to  the  description  of  the  character  which  distinguishes 
them  and  the  manner  of  life  which  they  lead  at  present  at  the  different 
places  which  they  inhabit  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  archipelago. 
We  shall  not  discuss  in  detail  all  of  the  tribes  usually  distinguish^,' 
but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  important  groups,  making 
use  of  the  description  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Mui^das. 

The polUicai.  regime  of  the  Moron  of  Sulu.  — ^To  begin  with  their  gov- 
ernment, the  Sultan  is  the  sovereigrn,  and  is  the  absolute  arbiter  of 
persons  and  events  in  the  whole  region  subject  to  his  mandates;  that  is 
to  eay,  the  three  groups  of  islands  which  constitute  the  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not  enjoy  so  absolute  a  power, 
except  in  those  districts  which  form  his  private  domain,  and  in  the 
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districts  of  those  datos  who  are  his  relatives  or  allies.  The  other  dis- 
tricts are  governed  almost  independently  by  their  hereditary  datos, 
whose  power  is  absolutely  unlimited.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author- 
ity of  tne  Sultan  is  quite  weak. 

The  datos,  or  feudal  lords,  are  the  actual  sovereigns  in  their  citadels, 
and  they  have  subject  to  their  orders  chiefs  of  lower  rank,  from  among 
whom  they  select  the  "tao  marahaj"  (good  and  l>rave  men)  or  free 
ruen.     All  the  others  are  sacopes  (vassal^  or  slaves. 

Character  and  aenei-al  manner  of  life. — As  for  their  warlike  and 
hostile  spirit,  each  Moro  is  a  soldier  and  is  always  armed  with  kris, 
campilan,  or  lanc«,  and  sometimes  with  two  of  these  arms.  He  never 
leaves  them,  not  even  when  at  rest,  Imt  oven  sleeps  with  them;  and 
this  Moro  soldier  ia  astute  and  fanatical  for  his  beliefs,  obstinate,  cow- 
ardly in  the  open  field,  or  when  he  sees  calm  and  decision  on  the  part 
of  his  enemy  and  can  readily  escape;  but  brave,  dashing,  and  audacious 
to  the  point  of  ferocity  when  ho  sees  himself  surrounded  and  unable 
to  escape;  conspicuous  for  his  sobriety,  he  nourishes  himself  with  a 
handful  of  rice,  with  the  fruits  which  he  gathers  in  the  forests,  the 
herbs  of  the  plain,  and  the  little  fish  of  the  streams.  He  drinki^  the 
water  of  springs,  more  or  less  clean  and  clear,  and  in  la(-k  of  other 
water  which  is  better,  when  he  is  afloat  satisiies  his  thirst  with  sea 
water.  Exti-emely  agile,  he  quickly  ascends  the  mountains,  <Oimbs  the 
highest  trees,  crosses  the  deepest  and  thickest  mangroveswamps,  fords 
the  torrentJi,  leaps  at^ross  the  small  streams,  and  lets  himstdf  drop  with 
the  utmost  coolness  from  aheightof  15  or  20  feet.  Accustomed  from 
birth  to  live  in  the  water,  he  swims  like  a  hsh,  so  that  the  crossing  of 
a  river,  although  it  lie  wide  and  swift,  is  for  him  the  most  simple  and 
tiatuml  thing  in  the  world;  and  when,  on  account  of  the  strength  of 
the  current,  he  can  not  or  will  not  swim,  a  single  bamboo,  stretched 
from  one  bank  to  the  other,  makes  him  a  sufficiently  commodioas  biidge. 

Owing  in  part  at  least  to  the  warlike  spirit  which  animates  them, 
the  Sulu  Moros  have  always  been  turbulent  and  refractory  toward 
outside  domination.  They  have  displayed  a  tendency  toward  robbery 
and  piracy.  Their  settlements,  which  are  always  small,  are  situated 
in  low  plains  near  the  fields,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  creeks,  and 
swanips.  They  suddenly  attack  unarmed  vessels  and  the  defenseless 
towns  of  the  Christian  natives.  They  mvage  the  fields,  burn  houses, 
and  take  captives  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  their  slav*es. 
To-dav,  however,  instances  of  piracy  arc  mre.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  war  and  mercantile  vessels  is  rapidly  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

Their  ignoi-ance  is  as  great  as  their  cruelty.  Apart  from  their  datos, 
and  those  who  constitute  among  them  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy, few  of  them  know  how  to  read,  and  almost  no  one  can  writ«. 
They  have  no  l>ooks  except  an  occasional  copy  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
Maiilut,  which  arc  always  in  manuscript,  witn  vignettes  and  ornaments 
not  lacking  in  elegance. 

The  common  people  of  the  towns  arc  as  a  rule  very  lazy.  A  con- 
siderable number  engage  in  commerce.  They  come  and  go  between 
various  points  of  the  archipelago  in  their  light  vintas  (canoes),  some 
of  them  trafficking  in  pearls  and  pearl  oyster  shelht,  others  in  the 
highly  valued  edible  birds'  nests.  They  also  bring  cinnamon,  a\'aca 
(Manila  hemp),  hides  of  bullocks,  and  buffaloes,  shark  fins,  and  other 
articles. 

As  for  their  domestic  habits  [H>lyg»my  is  common  among  them,  and 
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the  number  of  women  each  man  keeps  depends  only  on  his  individual 
resources.  Only  one  of  them,  however,  is  hig  legitimate  wife.  The 
marriage  ceremony,  which  is  preceded  by  a  simulated  carrying  off  of 
the  bride,  is  celebrated  before  the  pandita.  Divorce  may  be  nad  on 
demand  of  either  party  to  the  contract. 

Those  who  are  condemned  to  death  have  their  heads  cut  off,  or  serve 
the  datos  as  targets  for  their  revolvers,  or  as  objects  for  trying  the 
edges  of  their  krises  or  tombicus.  Sometimes  they  are  given  over  to 
the  populace,  who  cut  them  to  bitu  with  kris  blows  struck  in  tune  to  a 
certain  dance,  during  which  each  individual  strikes  the  victim.  These 
executions  have  in  the  past  affoi-ded  occasions  for  great  festivity  and 
rejoicing  to  tlie  sanguinaiy  population  of  Maibun. 

t'oHtitiim. — Their  costume  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Malays.  It  con- 
sists in  pantaloons,  which  are  loose,  except  in  the  part  below  the  knee, 
which  ma  the  leg  closely,  and  a  small  jatiket  almost  invariably  of  black 
color.  It  is  closely  titling  and  has  tight  sleeves.  Both  articles  of 
dresa  are  so  fashioned  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the 
wearer.  On  the  head  they  wear  a  kerchief  rolled  into  a  turban,  and 
some  individuals  wear  uhoes  on  solemn  occasions.  The  chiefs  and 
important  officials  dress  in  silk  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver,  and 
of  b^n  add  a  sort  of  mantle  with  Itroad  sleeves  slit  open  at  the  end.  Some 
of  them  have  this  mantle  stuffed  with  a  quantity  of  cotton,  so  that  it 
serves  them  as  a  coat  of  mail.  The  distinguishing  features  of  the 
costume  of  the  women  are  the  patadion,  a  simple  i-ed  skirt  fastened  at 
the  waist  and  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  a  mantle  in  which  they  can 
envelop  the  whole  body.  Frequently  they  wear  only  the  former  or 
the  latter  in  addition  to  the  short  camisa,  which  reacnes  to  the  waist. 

Belii'fii,  2>}'<i''t'ci'K^  8nj>i-rnt!.t!otis,  rvUglovn  hi-erarchy. — Their  religious 
beliefs  arc  very  confused,  and  they  greatly  neglect  their  religion,  fail- 


ing to  observe  the  precepts  of  the  Koi-an  in  religious,  civil,  and  crimi- 
nal mattei's.  It  is  rare  to  amputate  a  hand  as  a  punishment  for  rob- 
bery, nor  do  they  cut  out  the  tongue  as  a  punishment  for  blasphemy. 
On  the  other  hand  they  inflict  the  death  penalty  for  all  sorts  of  faulty 
except  for  fornication,  which  nevertheless  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

For  the  rest  their  superstitions  are  ridiculous.  A  cloud  which 
crowns  some  hill,  for  example,  is  the  sign  of  the  death  of  adato.  He 
who  can  seize  a  snake  changing  its  skin  can  make  himself  invisible  aa 
well,  and  they  have  many  other  similar  ideas.     They  abstain,  or  rather 

fretend  to  abstain,  from  eating  pork  on  account  of  peculiar  scruples, 
t  is  their  custom  to  carry  food  to  the  graves,  which  are  numerous  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  towns.  It  is  customary  among  them  to  take  oaths 
to  kill  Christians,  and  they  hold  firmly  to  Hie  belief  that  the  reward 
for  this  is  a  prompt  trip  to  Paradise  on  the  back  of  a  white  horse. 
Their  religious  hiei-archy  is  composed  of  various  priests,  called  in  order 
of  their  importance  sarips,  tatips,  and  imames.  In  order  to  beasarip 
one  must  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  as  a  rule  must  have  madea 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Those  who  make  this  pilgrimage,  and  who  have 
the  other  necessary  qualifications,  thereby  attain  to  the  office.  There 
are  other  grades  of  lower  order. 

Their  defensive  arms  are  a  circular  or  elliptical  shield  for  the  body, 
or  big  enough  to  cover  the  whole  person.  The  shield  is  either  made 
of  wood  alone  or  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  buffalo  hide.  From 
this  same  hide,  which  when  well  cured  is  extremely  hard,  they  make 
breastplates  and  helmets.     They  have  also  some  coats  of  mail,  afthougb 
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Dot  manj.  Their  arms  of  offense  are  either  firearms  or  steel  weapons. 
Among  the  former  are  cannons,  of  which  they  possess  a  great  variety 
from  caliber  .24  to  caliber  .1.  They  neglect  them  greatly,  as  they  do 
their  rifles  and  shogtuns,  except  for  one  cannon,  which  in  each  fort 
occupies  a  chosen  position  and  which  they  regard  as  the  principal  one, 
trusting  in  it  superstitiously  for  defense  and  victory.  Culverina  or 
groat  length  have  been  taken  from  them  occasionally,  and  other  smtdl 
pieces  which  will  only  admit  balls  from  caliber  .2  to  caliber  .1;  they  are 
called  lantacos  and  are  in  common  use.  The  Moros  make  powder  and 
some  shot. 

They  man^o  their  pieces  very  slowly  and  often  load  them  to  the 
muzzle,  making  use  of  stones,  nails,  or  pieces  of  iron  in  default  of 
other  projectiles.  They  also  employ  bits  of  a  shell  called  taclobo  or 
tacloe,  which  is  extremely  hard. 

As  for  guncarri^ea,  they  have  some  very  good  ones,  which  are 
evidently  of  English  construction.  Others  are  heavy  and  badly  made, 
evidently  by  the  Moros  themselves,  some  with  wheels,  otheia  without. 
In  order  to  move  them  they  make  use  of  a  contrivance  very  similar  to 
that  which  is  employed  on  war  vessels,  by  means  of  pulleys  and  cords. 

Their  artillery  tactics  amount  to  holding  their  fire  until  the  enemy 
is  very  near.  In  this  way  it  is  very  easy  to  take  aim  and  no  shots  are 
wast<^d. 

In  their  land  expeditions  they  usually  do  not  carry  artillery,  although 
they  have  sometimes  employed  small  pieces,  mounting  them  on  forked 
sticks  supported  on  little  benches  with  three  feet. 

Some  people  have  wondered  that  they  have  had,  and  still  have, 
artillery  in  abundance,  but  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  obtained 
easily  in  Borneo,  when  they  need  it,  and  at  otiier  points,  and  that  they 
took  possession  of  all  they  used  to  find  in  the  numerous  vessels  whicn 
they  captured,  when,  stronger  than  to-day,  they  practiced  piracy.  It  is 
certain  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  these  islands,  the 
Indians  cast  cannon  in  Manila  and  Tondo,  and  also  probably  in  Min- 
danao. Their  steel  weapons  are  the  lance,  the  kris,  the  camptlan,  a 
tbiTe-pointed  harpoon,  and  knives.  Their  temper  is  usually  good,  and 
one  somctime.s  sees  kris  blades  beautifully  inlaid  and  so  finely  polished 
that  they  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  famous  blades  of  Damascus. 
The  handles  are,  as  a  rule,  made  from  hard  wood  obtained  from  a 
certain  i-oot.  Many  are  of  ivory  and  some,  for  the  use  of  sultansand 
magnates,  are  of  solid  gold.  They  do  not  poison  the  points  of  their 
lanres  and  javelins,  as  do  the  savages  of  the  north  and  some  of  the 
pagans  who  dwell  in  the  mountains;  nor  do  they  at  the  present  time 
use  arrows,  which,  however,  they  formerly  employed. 

They  are  very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  these  steel  weapons,  and  the 
principal  meri'  of  their  ta<rtic,s  lies  in  the  i^lity  with  which  they  are 
endowed,  which  gives  to  their  rapid  movements  a  certain  freedom  and 
activitv. 

TheTVloro  who  is  disposed  to  fight,  (covered  by  his  shield,  and  keep- 
ing the  campilan,  kris,  or  knife  extended  in  his  right  hand,  crouches, 
leaps  up  suddenly,  turns,  leaps  from  side  to  side,  with  the  quickness 
of  thi)ught,  laughing  at  the  strokes  of  his  opponent.  It  seems  that  he 
flees,  when  he  suddenly  rushes  furiously  upon  his  enemy,  and  hardly 
has  he  delivered  his  blow  when  he  is  seen  ten  pat'es  away,  leaping  and 
whirling  again,  all  of  this  accompanied  by  snai'p  cries  and  norrible 
grimaces,  which  serve,  according  to  them,  to  confuse  and  alarm  the 
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adversary.  If  the  arm  which  they  use  is  the  campilan,  which  has  on 
the  pommel  a  plume  of  horsehair  or  agave  of  thread  stained  red,  they 
whirl  it  rapidly  iti  different  directions  before  the  eyes  of  the  opponent 
to  make  him  dizzy. 

When  the  arm  i-s  a  lanoe  they  handle  it  with  a  special  knack,  as  they 
do  the  harpoons  and  javelinw,  which  they  use  eJ^peciaIly  when  from  the 
topof  walls  they  defend  themselves  ^;ainst  an  assault. 

They  never  employ  cavalry,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
one  takes  into  account  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  quite 
un.suited  to  the  operations  of  such  a  course. 

Meet. — Their  fleet,  which  playsan  important  part  in  their  campaigns, 
includes  aconsiderable  number  of  kindsof  craft,  which  cruise  together. 
They  are  poncos,  nelii^ipaneR,  vintas,  pilane.s,  and  lancAnes. 

All  of  thcise  craft,  not  only  on  account  of  their  form,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  paddles,  agree  in  being  very  fast,  and 
since,  thanks  to  their  simple  construction,  they  can  be  reaHily  taken 
apart  and  put  together  again,  it  is  easy  to  draw'  them  up  and  hide  them 
in  the  forest  or  mangrove  swamps,  taking  them  to  pieces  if  they  are 
too  large.  On  account  of  their  small  draft  they  go  everywhere,  espe- 
cially the  vintas,  for  which  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water  suffices.  Thus 
it  is  that  they  go  up  the  small  streams  and  brooks. 

The  Moroa  are  good  siiilons,  and  since  they  are  at  the  same  time  excel- 
lent swimmers,  when  wuid  or  sea  upsets  one  of  their  boats  the  crew 
take  to  the  water  and  readily  right  it  ^fain. 


These  Morojs  are  extremely  proud,  jealous,  and  distrustful ;  leady  to 
make  vague  promises,  hut  unwilling  to  make  definite  ones  which 
might  demand  fulfillment.  They  show  a  certain  malice  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Spaniards  which  one  can  understand  only  with  time. 
Very  lazy,  they  avoid  work  as  far  as  possible,  and  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  repose,  to  which  their  physical  debility  and  the  enervating 
climatological  conditions  contribute  not  a  little.  It  would,  neverthe- 
less, be  possible  to  get  some  of  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  as  is  true  by 
some  settlements  near  CotJibato.  Slow  in  all  theic  agreements,  one  of 
their  particular  pleasures  is  dechira,  or  conversation,  which  is  pro- 
longed hour  after  hour  on  the  idlest  pretext. 

'Ine  costumes  which  the  individuals  of  both  sexes  wear  are  almost 
identical  with  those  einploved  by  the  Iloi'anos,  The  men  coil  a  hand- 
kerchief about  the  head,  leaving  the  ci^own  uncovered,  and  with  the 
point  of  the  handkerchief  projecting  at  one  side.  They  wear  a  short 
jacket  of  white  cloth,  or  of  dull  colors,  which  hardly  reaches  the 
waisL  The  patadion,  so  common  in  the  Indian  and  Malayan  settle- 
ments, covei's  the  leg  only  to  the  knee,  and  not  to  the  ankle,  as  among 
the  Cingalese  of  Ceylon.  The  sash  is  quite  common,  and  the  m^natea 
wear  slippers.  The  pantaloons  are,  as  a  rule,  narrower  and  shorter 
than  thostt  used  by  other  Moros.  The  women  wear  patadion,  and 
soinotimes  jaliol  and  short  L-umisa. 

Their  principal  arms,  to  which  they  are  singularly  attached,  are  the 
campilan,  a  broad  saber  with  a  long  blade,  very  sharp,  and  with  its 
hilt  similar  t«  that  of  the  Indian  yatagan,  with  a  plume  of  hair.  The 
kris,  a  short  machete,  with  a  \'ery  narrow,  straight  or  wavy  blade, 
with  hilt  of  ivory,  or  bone  and  wood  (camuning),  usually  carved  with 
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taste;  thed^ger,  also  8trai(;bt  or  wavy;  the  bolo,  ahorter  than  the 
kris,  and  always  straight,  and  with  a  long  and  narrow  hilt,  which  is 
the  arm  most  ui^ed,  and  which  serve  them  also  for  the  pacific  labors  oC 
the  field. 

The  lance,  with  shaft  of  wood  or  bamboo,  and  a  long  and  broad 
head  which  may  be  straight  or  wavy;  and,  finally,  arrows  made  of 
cabonegro,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  poisoning.  Firearms, 
althou^  little  used  among  these  Moros,  are  held  in  high  esteem  by 
them,  and  their  lantacas  (a  species  of  culver)  n)  are  the  greatest  treasure 
of  the  datos  and  sultans.  The  tribes  near  the  lake  of  Lianao,  stronger 
and  more  warlike  than  tho.se  of  the  Rio  Grande,  use  breastplates  and 
helmets.  They  are  quite  heavy,  and  are  made  of  buffalo  hide  and 
bronze,  or  of  copper.  Thev  have  clasps  at  the  center,  and  their  form 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  tbat  of  tlie  ones  used  by  the  Romans.  The 
most  common  defensive  weapon  is  the  buckler  or  shield,  which  also 
serves  them  for  a  hat. 

There  is  a  patriarchal  foiin  of  government  established  among  them. 
The  authority  of  the  head  of  tlie  family  is  supreme,  and  the  dato  con- 
siders his  vassals  as  meml>crs  of  his  family.  The  slaves,  which  con- 
stitute the  third  class,  are  not  ordinarily  badly  treated,  and  frequently 
become  va'^sals.  Both  sexes  may  reign,  the  princess  of  Sibuguy, 
who  governed  in  the  gulf  of  the'  same  name,  and  held  court  on  its 
eastern  coast,  having  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  magnates  of 
southern  Mindanao.  Modem  inventions  cause  wonder  and  fear 
among  these  Moroa,  They  call  gunboats  ships  of  lire.  Nevertheless, 
favored  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  swamps,  there 
have  been  occasions  when  they  gave  the  Spaniso  soldiers  plenty  to  do. 

In  every  settlement  it  is  customary  to  have  a  priest,  or  pandita,  who 
wears  a  white  suit  and  turban.  Aa  a  rule  he  has  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mec*a,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  read  the  Koran,  the  copiea  of  wnich  are 
guarded  with  the  greatest  care,  some  of  them  l»eing  very  correct — veri- 
table bibliographical  treasures  which  date  from  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  pandita  is  called  in  council  in  all  very 
important  affairs,  and  he  wields  the  campillan  in  the  cami»iign. 

Some  of  the  principal  Moros  show  a  very  cultivated  intelligence; 
others  display  eagerness  to  learn  and  great  curiosity  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  which  seems  to  be  common  to  many  Asiatic  peoples. 

The  Moro  settlements  of  the  Rio  Grande  live  in  perpetual  discord, 
which  is  not,  however,  very  bloody. 


The  8amales-Laut  are  a  tribe  of  Moros  who  form  the  most  numer- 
ous and  most  characteristic  poHion  of  the  population  of  Basilan. 
They  occupy  the  whole  coast  region,  plying  their  trade  of  pirates  and 
malang  captive  not  only  the  Christians  of  the  islands  if  they  can,  but 
also  the  Moros  of  the  interior,  called  Yacanea,  for  whom  they  have  a 
natural  antipathy.  There  are  also  found  among  them  Sulu  and  Malayan 
Moros,  fonning  a  total  population  of  10,000  to  12,000. 

Ouatoma  and  rdigioua  obtiervaitees. — They  are  by  nature  dirty,  proud, 
inconstant,  very  parsimonious  in  giving,  and  disposed  to  talk  and  frit- 
ter away  time. 

In  the  wars  which  they  frequently  wage  against  the  Christian  towns 
they  are  fierce  and  danng,  and  although  dripping  with  blood  fight  to 
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the  death,  inspired  by  hatred.  They  construct  forta  which  they  defend 
with  ditches  and  thick  walla  of  earth. 

They  ordinaiily  dress  in  pantaloons,  which  are  narrow  below  and 
loose  above,  and  this  is  true  of  women  as  well  as  men.  The  former 
also  cover  themselves  from  head  to  foot  with  a  mantle,  which  they  pass 
under  the  arms,  forming  folds.    The  Yacanes  wear  straight  pantaloons. 

As  for  their  religion,  they  pay  very  little  attention  to  its  ceremonies. 
They  tiuppress  many  of  the  precepte  of  Mohammed  and  add  others 
which  he  did  not  prescribe.  They  do  not  pray  once  a  day.  They 
almoBt  never  observe  Friday,  and  they  no  longer  make  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca. 

As  for  their  marriages,  the  fathers  or  owners  of  the  young  girls 
rather  sell  them  than  turn  them  over  bs  wives,  only  granting  them 
to  those  who  wish  them  on  the  payment  of  certain  sums,  greater  or 
smaller,  according  to  whether  the  family  is  more  or  less  important 
and  the  girl  more  or  less  good  looking.  In  general  they  demand  $30 
to  $50  or  more,  besides  the  cost  of  the  banquet. 

The  ceremonies  with  which  they  celebrate  the  marriage  are  extremely 
remarkable  and  original.  The  bridegroom  chews  the  regulation  betel 
nut,  comes  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  invited  guests,  and  passes  his 
hands  over  his  face,  with  which  gesture  they  say  that  he  aska  pardon  of 
God,  confessing  his  sin.  This  they  call  uiagtanliat.  Later,  if  the 
bridegroom  has  not  paid  for  a  good  banquet,  on  account  of  being  poor, 
some  of  the  headmen  present  give  him  blows  on  the  back  with  a  rat- 
tan more  or  less  numerous  accorditig  to  what  he  has  failed  to  provide 
for  the  banquet.  The  bridegroom  then  goes  and  washes  his  feet  and 
clothes  himself  in  white.  Returning,  he  heats  simself  on  a  sleeping  mat 
and  places  his  right  hand  within  the  two  hands  of  one  of  the  headmen 
and  nis  left  on  top  of  the  right  hand  of  the  remaining  headman. 
Later  the  imam  covers  his  right  hand  and  the  right  hand  of  the  bride- 
groom with  a  white  handkerchief,  and  thus  together  they  pronounce 
certain  words  of  the  Koran.  The  imam  raises  his  hands  ana  stretches 
them  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  palms  are  turned  toward  each  other 
and  a  short  distance  apart,  and  he  raises  them  to  his  head.  The  bride- 
groom does  the  same,  ™t  the  palms  of  his  hands  arc  turned  toward  his 
face.  They  then  clasp  hands  in  the  way  already  described  with  the 
headmen,  and  immediately  a  feast  follows.  When  this  is  over  they  go 
to  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  there  they  repeat  with  her  the  same  cere- 
mony which  they  have  piwjticcd  with  the  bridegroom.  At  intervals  they 
play  on  the  calintangan,  and  if  it  is  an  important  person  there  are  gun 
shots,  while  they  kill  a  buffalo  or  a  heifer  and  invite  a  lai^e  nuuibe.r 
of  guests.  The  richer  the  man  the  more  guests  are  invited.  They 
often  have  at  intervals  a  warlike  dance. 

At  their  burials  they  dress  the  dead  in  a  white  cloth  which  covers 
them  from  head  to  foot.  Those  who  aid  or  visit  the  deceased  are 
invited  to  a  banquet.  The  trench  which  they  dig  is  more  or  less  deep, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  whom  they  are  to  bury,  but  it  is 
always  a  yard  and  a  half  to  2  yards  and  of  lunar  form.  At  one  side 
of  it  they  dig  out  a  sort  of  cave  for  the  reception  of  the  body.  They 
place  upright  sticks  In  this  cave  where  the  bodj'  is  deposited  and  till 
up  the  trench,  while  two  people  keep  off  the  flies  with  a  white  hand- 
kerchief in  oi-der  that  they  may  not  come  near.  At  the  head  and  the 
foot  of  the  grave  they  put  a  cup  of  water  and  food.  The  imam  comes, 
pronounces  some  Mohammedan  phrast\s,  dmws  near  the  trayful  which 
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they  have  provided  for  him,  and  there  over  the  grave  eata  the  delica- 
cies on  it  and  retires.  When  this  isover,  the  death  guards  come  (tun- 
guquibul),  who  watt-h  over  tho  dead  man  for  some  days  and  nights, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  family  of  the  deceased.  They  are  paid 
with  focxt  and  cloth  each  time  that  they  arc  on  guard.  When  the 
deceased  pei"sons  or  their  relatives  have  nothing  left  with  which  to 
satisfy  them,  the  guard  is  no  longer  maintained. 

When  they  get  togethei'  for  public  worship,  which  they  do  when  it 
pleases  them,  they  call  the  people  together  with  harsh  strokes  of  a 
heavy  wooden  beater  upon  a  sort  of  drum.  The  imam  in  melancholy 
U>nm  begins  an  invocation  to  his  god,  and  reads  a  pass^e  from  the 
Koi-aii;  and  in  the  meanwhile  his  hearers  chew  betel  nut,  talk  to  each 
other,  lie  down,  laugh,  shout,  and  go  away  again,  without  either  the 
imam  or  the  people's  having  understood  what  he  has  read.  The  prin- 
cipal and  wefl-nigh  the  onlv  feast  which  they  celebrate  is  the  maulut, 
or  birth  of  Mohammed,  f^ch  settlement,  and  sometimes  even  each 
family,  celebrates  it  on  the  day  that  pleases  them.  They  ought  to 
celebrate  it  on  the  tenth  night  of  the  month  called  K&bie  aual,  which 
con-esponds  to  the  month  of  September.  It  is  their  custom  to  cele- 
bnite  it,  however,  after  the  harvest.  When  asked  on  one  o<:'(.«sion 
why  they  did  not  celebrate  it  at  the  proper  time,  they  replied  that 
they  celebrated  it  when  they  had  enough  for  a  good  dinner.  The 
various  headmen  are  wont  to  gather  with  the  imam  and  sing  in  a 
mournful  voice,  which  seems  to  come  forth  from  a  cavern,  the  women 
preparing  the  food  meanwhile. 

'liiey  aro  very  superstitious.  They  fear  Seitan  {the  devil)  greatly, 
and  appease  him.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1882  the  Moros  of 
Panigayan.  of  whom  the  half  died,  turned  loose  boats  tilled  with  food 
upon  the  sea,  in  order  that  when  he  encountered  them  the  devil  would 
be  content  with  the  food.  They  also  hung  food  upon  the  trees  for  the 
Hame  reason.  On  that  occasion  the  cherif  did  a  good  business,  for  he 
sold  clear  water  which  cured.  In  order  to  obtain  the  cure  they  had  to 
recite  certain  Moorish  phrases.  If  they  got  well  it  was  on  account  of 
the  water. 

As  foi-  education,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  none.  They  know 
nothing  of  Mohammed,  nor  can  they  tell  the  dav  on  which  he  was  born, 
nor  anything  of  his  history.  The  most  learnetC  man  among  them  is  the 
scrip,  whose  erudition,  nevertheless,  amounts  only  to  the  ability  to 
write  a  few  words  in  Arabic. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OBSERTATIONa 

Having  now  discussed  the  Philippine  natives  who  are  still  to  be 
found  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  it  remains  to  describe  the  customs 
which  distinguish  those  who  are  now  civilized  and  Christianized. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  this  latter  class  is  incomparably  more 
interesting  and  important,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  perfec- 
tion of  the  individuals  composing  it,  due  to  the  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  faculties  and  inclinations,  but  also  because  it  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  and  occupies  the  most  productive 
V  c— VOL  3—01 3» 
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regions  of  the  archipelago,  while  the  civilized  natives  are  in  perpetual 
communication  with  foreigners  on  account  of  commerce  and  other 
social  relations. 

The  civilized  natives  are  usually  known  collectively  as  Indies  Fili- 
pinos, although  there  are  distinct  tribes  among  them  showing  slight 
differences  in  dress  and  customs,  according  to  the  provinces  which  they 
inhabit  and  the  dialects  which  they  speak.  Examples  of  these  tribes 
are  the  Pampangos,  Pangasinans  and  Tagalogs  of  central  Luzon,  the 
Bicols  in  the  southern  part  of  that  island,  and  the  Ilocanos  in  Gragayao 
of  ite  northern  portion.    To  these  should  be  added  the  Visayans. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  moral  make-up  of  all  these  peoples,  unify- 
ing their  characteristics  as  far  as  practicable.' 

CHARACTER  OF   THE   INDIANS. 

It  is  commonly  affirmed  that  the  lymphatic  temperament  predomi- 
nates among  them,  but  the  physical  cnaracteristics  which  we  have  just 
described  sufGcientlj'  indicate  the  fact  that  the  lympathic  teniperament 
predominates  among  the  civilized  natives,  but  the  irritabihty  of  bis 
organism  and  the  mcxlerate  development  of  the  muscular  system  proves 
that  the  nervous  temperament  is  also  quite  well  marked.  Ther  tropical 
climate,  the  exuberant  vegetation,  and  the  imposing  manifestations  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  m  these  regions  constitute  a  conjunction  of 
causes  sufficient  to  produce  a  relative  enervation  in  the  cerebral  mass, 
which  affords  an  explanation  of  a  number  of  physiolc^ical  phenomena 
observable  in  the  native.  From  this  cause  comes  the  inconsistency 
and  volubility  of  his  character  that  is  naturally  indolent  and  apathetic. 

They  are  easily  affected,  although  not  deeply,  but  they  are  so  mod- 
erate in  their  manifestations  of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  fear,  hunger, 
etc.  (especially  in  the  presence  of  foreigners),  as  to  give  reason  for 
those  who  do  not  know  them  well  to  think  that  they  lack  sentiment. 
And  although  it  is  true  that  they  are  resigned  and  long  suffering, 
yet  they  feel  with  as  much  keenness  as  the  European  toe  pleasur- 
able or  painful  sensations  which  they  experience.  Since  they  hardly 
give  any  sign  when  under  the  influence  of  passion,  although  it  be 
violent,  the  mo.st  observing  pei-son  is  generallv  deceived,  believiDg 
that  there  is  a  calm  when  the  tempest  is  in  reality  raging.  It  is  not 
that  they  dissimilate  deliberately,  but  rather  that  the  idiosyncracy  of 
their  character  causes  them  to  repress  themselves  the  more  the  nearer 
and  more  vehement  the  explosion  of  the  passion  which  dominates  them. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  terrible  or  transient 
influence  which  the  passions  exercise  over  them,  particularly  anger 
and  fear,  which  deprne  them  of  intelligence,  disturbing  radically  their 
judetnent  and  their  reason.  Thus  we  see  with  too  great  frequency, 
andwith  no  less  astonishment,  that  the  Indian  of  g<x>d  character  ana 
customs,  between  night  and  morning,  commits  some  atrocity  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  his  character,  apparently  with  all  the  cold  blood 
in  the  world,  but  in  reality  without  thinking  of  tJie  consequences.  / 
And  although  one  ventures  to  bring  them  to  Bis  attention  he  neither 
notices  what  is  said  to  him  nor  thinks  of  it;  but  later,  when  the  fury 

'The  material  of  this  chapter  ie  taken  chiefly  from  the  work  entitled  Memoria 
complementaria  de  la  seccion  2d  prograiaa,  pobladoirs  aborigenee,  razaa  existentee  y 
SUB  variedades,  rehgion  usas  y  coatumbres  de  loe  habiiantee  do  FiUpinas.  Edldon 
official,  Manila,  1887.  ,    ,,..,.  ("iooijlc 
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of  passion,  which  absorbs  all  his  faculties  and  converts  him  intoa  ver- 
itable lunatic,  is  passed,  he  recognizes  his  difficult  position,  laments  Uie 
crime  which  he  taoughtlessij  committed,  and  accepts  whatever  pen^ty 
m^  be  inflicted. 

In  the  case  of  his  unimportant  thoughts  he  feels  disturbed  if  be  is 
left  without  his  deserts,  perhaps  because  he  tliinks  that  he  is  despised 
and  not  made  of  sufficient  importance,  and  his  apprehension  in  tiiis 
case  reaches  such  a  st^e  that  when  be  is  left  unpunished,  as  if  disap- 
pointed and  claiming  punishment,  he  throws  hitnself,  if  one  may  say 
so,  into  more  serious  faults,  becoming  unashamed  before  and  con- 
temptuous of  one  who  does  not  punish  him,  and  on  the  other  band 
showing  himself  submissive  and  sympathetic,  serviceable  and  even 
friendly  to  one  who  chastises  him  paternally,  yet  avoids  rigor  and 
cruelty.  For  this,  as  does  ignoring  him,  far  from  correcting  him, 
exasperates  him,  irritates  him,  and  makes  him  revengeful,  just  as  when 
one  punishes  him  unjustly. 

Fear  and  other  dominating  passions  of  the  natives  affects  them  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  completely  disconcert  them,  and,  as  they  say, 
atarantar  (tarantula  bite)  them,  but  without  changing  them  outwardly, 
and  almost  without  their  showing  any  dis(iuietude  and  vacillation,  so 
that  the  most  observing  person  hardly  notices  it  until  the  moment 
comes  when  the  sweat  of  anguish  appears  and  they  begin  to  tremble. 
The  mere  presence  of  a  European  ha«  an  extraordinary  eflfect  on  them, 
although  he  neither  menaces  them  nor  punishes  them.  His  raising 
his  voice  a  little,  or  changing  it,  his  contradicting  them  or  pressing 
them  closely  with  questions,  is  enough  to  convert  their  fear  into  a 
veritable  terror,  especiallj"  in  the  case  of  natives  little  accustomed  to 
deal  with  Spaniards.  This  fear  or  terror  of  the  native  furnishes  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  many  of  bis  absurdities,  wild  answers,  and 
contradictions  in  which  he  so  fre«iuently  indulges,  and  which  can  not 
be  otherwise  explained. 

It  is  true  that  he  naturally  seeks  tu  escape  punishment,  and  with 
all  the  kindness  in  the  world  denies  the  evidence,  inventing  things  with 
astonishing  ability,  confirming  with  impassive  stoicism  one  he  with 
another,  and  this  with  a  third,  until  bis  story  becomes  utterly  improb- 
able. This  may  be  the  effect  of  the  poor  training  which  children  receive 
from  their  parents,  who  punish  them  cruelly  when  they  confess  their 
faults  and  believe  them  stupidly  when  they  deny  them. 

They  are  very  reserved  with  Eui-opeans,  and  when  in  their  presence 
so  repress  and  moderate  the  manifestations  of  pain  or  pleasure  as 
often  to  impose  on  them.  And,  if  the  manifestations  of  grief  readily 
pass  into  those  of  joy,  and  vice  versa,  it  does  not  prove  fliat  they  are 
insensible  to  pain,  but  rather  that  their  impressions  are  transient,  on 
account  of  the  immense  influence  which  imagination  exerts  oyer  them. 
We  shall  discuss  this  latter  point  more  at  lengtb  later.  In  proof  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  without  natural  sentiments,  althougn  they  do 
not  manifest  them  outwardly,  we  note  that  parents  are  most  unwilling 
to  consent  to  a  long  separation  from  their  children,  and  that  tbey 
bring  them  up  with  much  afi'ection  in  their  own  way. 

We  should  also  note  how  great  is  the  influence  which  the  impressions 
of  the  sense  and  the  imagination  exert  over  them,  particularly  among 
the  but  slightly  civilized  people  and  especially,  among  the  women, 
who  respond  to  the  external  impressions  which  they  receive  exactly 
like  young  children.     Wherefore  they  have  been  very  graphically 
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described  as  lai^  (children,  and  in  all  things  they  must  be  treated  as 
such.  When  under  the  influence  of  ihcAr  imagination  it  controls  them, 
and  produces  Belf-absorption  and  complete  abstraction  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  they  are  talking  with  others  they  are  completely  ignorant 
of  what  is  being  discussed,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  sharply  cml  their 
attention  one  or  more  times  in  order  that  they  may  come  to  themselves 
and  take  note  of  what  is  being  said  to  them.  This  also  explains  many 
of  their  absurd  and  unreasonable  replies.  Hence  the  c^ustom  wide- 
spread among  those  who  have  been  long  in  the  country  of  repeating 
things  many  times  when  treating  with  the  natives,  and  of  making  them 
repeat  what  has  been  said  to  them,  a»  well  as  taking  care  to  avoid  giv- 
ing them  many  instructions  at  one  time.  As  as  rule  when  they  reply 
immediately,  or  do  not  reply  at  all  even  when  asked,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  they  are  not  paying  attention,  and  when  they  really  do  pay 
attention  thev  are  slow  to  replv. 

Another  e^cct  of  their  imagination  is  that  they  rarely  follow  out  a 
preconceived  plan.  Ordinarily  they  act  without  forethought,  intent 
only  on  satisfying  their  momentary  passions,  be  these  what  they  may, 
witnout  thinking  of  results.  As  a  rule  it  is  useless  to  show  them  the 
advanb^es  of  employing  other  means  more  suited  to  the  end  which 
they  seek.  It  is  t)est  to  allow  them  to  work  in  their  own  way,  because 
they  are  preoccupied  with  other  thoughts.  Thus  it  is  that  they  ordi- 
narily follow  a  routine,  and  so  it  is  that  it  is  said  of  the  Indian  that 
for  him  there  is  neither  past  nor  future,  for  he  does  not  occupy  Iiini- 
self  with  the  future,  nor  do  the  occurrences  of  the  past  serve  as  a 
warning  to  him. 

Finally,  these  and  other  unfortunate  customs  of  the  Indians  are 
largely  the  result  of  the  bad  training  which  parents  give  their  children, 
and  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  nature,  which  is  docile,  sim- 
ple, and,  under  the  direction  of  othei-s,  excellent.  There  is  no  lack  of 
examples  to  prove  this  assertion.  There  are  many  natives  who  are 
models  of  civil  and  Christian  virtues;  thanks  to  the  careful  education 
which  they  have  received.  This  is  especially  true  of  girls  who  have 
been  educated  from  their  early  youth  in  the  colleges  of  toe  capital.    In 

fsneral,  they  are  not  inferior  in  intelligence,  culture,  and  honesty  to 
uropean  girls,  and  in  certain  particulars  they  surpass  them. 


The  Filipino  Indian  is  observing  and  endowed  with  great  talent  for 
imitation.  If  for  serious  undertaking  and  profound  intellectual 
investigation  he  has  neither  liking  or  aptitude  above  the  ordinary,  yet 
he  shows  himself  skilled  in  the  exercise  of  various  arts  and  industries. 
In  general,  he  is  apt  in  all  kinds  of  manual  labor,  and  in  those  kinds 
involving  imitation  he  bati  no  equal.  He  is  very  able  in  all  mechan- 
ical arts.  He  imitates  everything  and  adapts  himself  to  everj'thing, 
but  seldom  ever  applies  himself  to  anything,  nor  does  he  snow  an 
interest  in  perfecting  himself,  being  in  fact  usually  without  the  neces- 
sary means  for  so  doing.  Neveruieless  he  works  silver  extremely 
well,  and  carves  wood  admii-ably,  with  the  few  and  worn  out-toofs 
which  he  employs.  Those  who  profit  by  the  direction  of  European 
masters  have  better  tools  and  produce  better  results.  The  Indian  is 
extremely  fond  of  music,  and  in  a  short  time  learns  how  to  play  any  sort 
of  an  iiistnuiient,  but  some  of  the  bands,  which  are  indispoosable  and 
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exist  in  every  town  of  the  Philippines,  are  poor  l>o<^ii.se  of  their  lack 
of  knowledge  of  principles,  ana  many  of  them  play  by  ear  without 
understanding  a  single  note. 

The  women  are  diligent  and  industrious.  Their  inclination  to  com- 
merce and  small  industries  is  marked,  and  they  have  exceptional 
ability  for  weaving,  embroidering,  and  lace  making,  producing  work 
equal  to  or  better  than  that  of  Europe. 


What  most  attracts  the  attention  of  a  new  arrival  in  the  country  is 
the  houses  of  the  Indians.  They  construct  them  with  four  to  six  pil- 
lars of  hard  wood,  palm  brava,  or  bamboo,  imbedded  in  the  soil.  On 
these  they  construct  a  framework  of  bamboo.  The  roof  and  sides  are 
usually  made  from  leaves  of  the  nipa  palm.  Often  the  houses  are 
surrounded  by  bamboo  tents,  or  by  mtertwined  branches,  spiny 
bushes,  and  other  similar  things,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
thieves  and  other  evil  doers.  Inside  of  this  inclosure  they  usually 
have  a  little  gaiden  around  the  house  with  flowers,  vegetables,  cacao 
(chocolate),  rananas,  cotton  plant,  mangos,  reeds,  and  other  plants, 
and  this  garden  protects  the  bouse  from  fire  during  conflagrations, 
and  makes  it  pleasant  and  cool.  They  have  further  a  narrow  well 
from  2  to  6  meters  deep  from  which  they  draw  water  in  a  vessel 
attached  to  a  bamboo  pole,  or  by  some  other  simple  means. 

The  houses  have  four  or  more  windows,  with  shutters  made  of  nipa 
leaves,  which  are  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  house  from  bamlxHw. 
The  floor  is  of  small  bamboos  split  and  fastened  to  stringers  of  stronger 
bamboo  or  palma  brava.  There  is  often  a  little  platform  where  are 
placed  various  utensils.  The  rest  of  their  lielongings  are  stored  Ijelow 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  which  may  have  a  little  portico  which 
they  utilize  for  a  bit  of  a  shop  with  samples  of  their  wares  in  sight 
from  the  street. 

Such  are  the  houses  which  one  commonly  finds  in  the  outlying  ward 
and  the  back  streets  of  the  towns.  Among  such  houses  cleanliness  is 
apt  to  be  lacking  except  among  the  Ilocanqs,  who  are  so  clean  that  no 
European  would  be  disgusted  at  living  in  their  houses  and  using  their 
things,  poor  though  they  are. 

Among  the  furnishings,  which  are  never  abundant,  there  is  never 
lacking  the  little  altar  with  images  or  pictures  of  saints  for  use  in  their 
devotions.  Their  stove  is  a  heap  of  earth.  Their  bed,  a  petate  or 
palm-leaf  mat.  In  addition,  they  may  have  nets  for  fishing,  and,  finally, 
fighting  cocks  for  amusement. 

Furthermore,  e^ch  one  has  certain  poor  appliances  for  his  work,  such 
as  carts,  fanning  tools,  a  room  which  serves  the  women  for  weaving, 
etc.  The  draft  animals  wander  about  by  themselves,  and  must  be 
caught  when  they  are  needed. 

The  common  occupation  for  this  class  of  people  after  cultivating 
tJieir  little  plot  of  ground,  or  garden,  or  that  of  their  employers,  is 
reduced  to  seeking  what  is  nee&ul  for  their  nourishment  and  satisfy- 
ing their  daily  necessities.  The  men  go  to  the  river,  lake,  or  pool  to 
catch  fish  with  pole  or  net,  often  wading  in  the  water  up  to  their  waists, 
and  thus  contracting  fevers  and  other  kinds  of  sickness.  They  also  go 
to  the  forest  to  gather  frait  and  wild  herbs  which  they  mix  with  their 
boiled  rice,  and  this,  with  a  little  fish,  constitutes  their  main  food  sup- 
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ply.  They  abo  gather  wood,  rattan,  palm  leaves,  and  certain  fibers 
tor  repainng  their  houses  and  fences  and  for  fixing  their  utensils  and 
fools. 

They  rent  their  animals  and  carts  if  they  have  any,  and  hire  out 
themselves  with  their  children  for  the  transportation  of  crops  to  the 
market  of  the  province,  deriving  enough  from  this  and  from  their 
garden  products  for  their  ordinary  sustenance,  and  for  the  most 
miperative  necessities  of  their  life,  such  as  lard,  salt  fish,  bananas, 
tobacco,  and  betel  nut,  as  well  as  for  bolos  or  knives  which  they  use, 
and  other  small  utensils  of  iron.  It  is  preferably  the  women  who 
attend  to  these  matters,  as  well  as  to  their  domestic  duties,  and  they 
also  make  fabrics  of  palm  leaves  and  fibers. 

The  women  also  attend  to  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their  farms  or 
their  industries,  to  the  purchase  of  animals,  etc.,  because  the  women 
are  betterfitted  for  dickering  and  ne^tiafion  than  the  men.  They  clean 
cotton,  spin  it,  color  it,  and  weave  it  for  their  domestic  purposes.  In 
this  work  the  Ilocano  women  are  models  of  industry,  and  the  blankets 
which  they  produce  are  highly  valued  in  Manila.  Where  indigo  is 
produced  it  is  the  women  wno  prepare  it  by  an  operation  extremely 
hard  and  unhealthful,  placing  it  in  maceration,  pounding  it,  and 
extracting  the  juice,  which  they  place  in  earthen  pans  designed  for 
this  purpose. 

"Wnere  abacd  (manila  hemp)  is  grown  it  is  the  women  who  prepare 
it  and  weave  it,  pounding  for  days  at  a  time  great  masses  of  me  fiber 
in  the  moitars  which  serve  them  for  removing  the  hull  from  rice. 
They  also  practice  other  small  industries,  making  petat«s,  bayanes 
(small  sacks),  hats,  etc.  They  prepare  nipa  leaves  for  thatch,  extract 
oil  from  the  cocoanut  and  other  plants,  roll  cigars,  look  after  the  pigs 
and  chickens,  irrigate  the  crops,  etc.  If  there  are  children,  from  veiy 
early  youth  they  aid  their  parents,  the  boys  by  preference  being 
assigned  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  draft  animals  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  tasks  suited  to  men,  while  the  girls  look  after  the  pi^  and 
chickens,  attend  to  the  washing,  care  for  the  house  and  for  their  small 
brothers  and  sisters.  Boys  and  girls,  without  distinction,  share  in  the 
work  of  pounding  rice,  to  free  it  from  the  hull,  and  cooking  the  dinner. 
As  they  grow  older  tney  become  a  great  help  to  their  poor  parents, 
whom  they  u.-iually  respect  and  obey.  The  girls,  from  their  early 
years,  show  great  shrewdness  and  good  judement.  They  go  to  the 
market  to  buy  or  to  sell  their  wares,  and  the  smallest  of  them  go 
around  selling  refreshments  pi'epared  by  their  mothers,  such  as 
tobacco,  betel  nut,  and  other  tnfies.  The  boys  are  not  so  diligent  and 
attentive,  and  as  they  grow  larger  are  more  inclined  to  grow  lazy  and 
vicious.  The  ptMjpIe  are  adherents  of  the  Roman  (^tholic  faith, 
especially  the  women,  but,  being  ignorant  and  uncultivated,  they  have 
some  remnants  of  superstitions  which  they  practice  almost  uncon- 
sciously, deceived  by  the  quack  doctors,  who  Veep  alive  these  ridicu- 
lous traditions  of  their  ancestors  without  being  able  to  give  reasons 
for  what  they  do. 

The  lack  of  education  among  the  children  is  most  unfortunate, 
nevertheless  thev  go  to  school  more  or  less,  and  learn  to  read  a  little 
and  write  passably. 

This  is  in  brief  the  life  of  the  common  Indians,  who  constitute  the 
great  inajoritj'  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

As  for  their  dress,  the  men  wear  pantaloons  reaching  to  the  feet, 
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and  a  shirt  of  colored  jeans.  They  go  barefooted,  and  for  hats  wear 
"saiacota"  of  palm  leaves.  When  at  work  they  strip  off  the  shirt, 
which  annoys  and  heats  them,  and  roll  the  pantaloons  aoove  the  knees, 
or  else  use  short  breeches.  They  wrap  a  handkerchief  about  the  head. 
When  fishing,  or  planting  rice  they  wear  only  a  clout.  They  always 
wear  a  belt  of  cloth  or  woven  rattan  in  which  they  keep  some  small 
effects,  and  from  which  hangs  a  bolo  in  a  sheath  made  of  two  pieces 
of  bamboo  bound  together  by  I'attan  or  other  fiber.  About  the  neck 
they  wear  a  small  jomt  of  bamboo  with  the  cedula  personal,  as  well  as 
a  little  rattan  case  for  betel  nut,  tobacco,  etc.  Almost  aU  of  them 
have  a  rosary,  or  scapulary  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

The  costume  of  the  common  women  is  a  camisa  of  jeans,  white, 
black,  or  brightly  colored,  or  a  skirt,  a  species  of  sack  without  a  bot- 
tom, which  IS  fastened  about  the  waist  and  reaches  to  the  ankles. 
They  have  no  overskirt  nor  underclothing.  In  addition  there  is  a 
short  skirt  used  less  frequently  by  the  Visayan  women,  which  is  worn 
inside  the  saya,  fastened  at  Uie  waist,  and  reaching  below  the  knee. 
The  hair  is  combed  back  and  secured  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
which  is  covered  with  a  folded  handkerchief,  the  two  points  of  which 
are  tied  together  in  front.  They  also  wear  a  sort  of  black  veil  when 
they  go  to  church;  it  reaches  to  their  waist,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Xlocano  women,  to  the  atikles. 


For  the  rest  the  employments,  occupations,  and  pursuits  of  those 
who  constitute  the  most  enlightened  class,  or  who  have  much  to  do 
with  foreigners  in  the  principal  cities,  are  as  various  as  are  the  employ- 
ments of  the  common  people  in  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  education 
which  they  possess  may  be  compared  with  that  of  some  civilized  coun- 
tries, while  comparison  with  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in  other 
native  towns  in  Oceania  will  not  reflect  discredit  on  a  Filipino. 


Although  the  indolence  of  the  Indians  is  traditional,  and  some  of 
them  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  give  up  their  time  to  vice  and  vagrancy, 
there  has  been  not  a  little  exaggeration  in  this  matter.  The  lack  of 
public  works  and  of  opportunity  to  work  during  the  day  contributes 
in  large  measure  to  the  laziness  of  the  Indian,  and  if  their  work  in  the 
fields  18  not  very  productive,  the  fact  is  due  to  the  small  inclination 
which  they  have  for  toiling  in  the  fields,  which  they  undertake  as  a 
matter  of  pure  necesssity.  Nevertheless,  if  one  obseri-es  a  native 
practicing  any  profession,  he  will  agree  with  us  that  a  man  who,  in  an 
enervating  atmosphere  and  a  very  high  temperature,  nourished  by  a 
little  rice  and  a  few  fish,  works  for  eight  or  ten  hour.s  a  day,  deliber- 
ately, to  be  sure,  but  without  sign  of  wejiriness  or  fatigue,  in  not  so  bad 
a  hand  for  work  after  all.  As  a  rule  they  are  active  and  arduous, 
and  they  do  not  lack  bravery  in  facing  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  They 
are  excellent  sailors,  and  active  in  the  management  of  cords  and  sails, 
a  fact  which  is  of  importance  to  them  since  they  live  in  large  measure 
on  the  shores,  streams,  and  lakes.  They  are  very  frugal  at  their  meals, 
which  consist  of  a  little  boiled  rice,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  herbs  and  saft  fish,  all  eaten  with  their  fingers.  They  count  them- 
selves happy  if  to  this  they  can  add  a  bit  of  meat.     They  are  very  fond 
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of  dainties,  especially  of  roiistod  sucking  pigs,  which  conntitute  one  of 
the  necessary  dishes  at  all  their  feasts,  waich  are  magnificent  and 
wasteful;  vanity,  their  dominant  vice,  plays  a  great  part  nere. 

Theii'  delight  in  fea^bs  and  spectacles  is  very  great,  and  for  weeks  at 
a  time  they  give  themselves  up  to  comedies,  music,  artiticiat  fires, 
attended  with  great  noise,  and  to  cot^k  fighting,  which  to  them  is  the 
most  attractive  of  their  diversions.  The  cock  is  their  favorite  posses- 
sion, and  they  exploit  him  in  the  fight,  which  serves  them  as  a  pretext 
for  gaining,  or  for  lositig  everything  that  they  hare  at  hand.  Games 
of  cnance,  lotteries,  and  rafiles  have  a  singular  attrat^tion  for  them. 
They  never  regard  these  things  as  pastime,  but  regai-d  them  a^  a 
means  for  obtaining  a  living.  They  do  not  LVtve  for  honest  sporia  and 
recreations  as  a  rule.  Although  they  bathe  very  frequently,  some  of 
them  daily,  foi'  the  rest  they  are  not  very  cleanly  and  seiupulous. 
Nevertheless,  during  their  feasts  thev  display  a  luxury  which  is  in  con- 
tradiction of  their  habitual  way  of  !i\-ing. 

Their  marriages  are  celebrated  with  Catholic  rites,  for  the  Indians 
have  no  other  religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic. 

It  is  still  a  custom  for  the  prospective  bridegoom  to  live  in  the  house 
of  the  parents  of  tlie  bride,  and  to  serve  them  without  pay  for  some 
time  liefore  the  marriage.  The  greater  his  supposed  inferiority  to  the 
bride  in  pei-sonal  gifts,  or  in  fortune,  the  longer  his  period  of  service. 

When  sick  tliey  prefer  the  help  of  curers  who  sometimes  employ 
foolish  and  dangerous  remedies,  and  at  others  make  use  of  planbi  of 
the  country  that  are  really  efticaciou-s;  l)ut  thev  always  give  assidu- 
ous attention  to  the  sick  man,  and  the  care  which  they  give  him  Is 
admii-able. 

When  a  person  dies  the  disturbance  which  suddenly  arises  in  the 
house  is  remarkable.  They  all  brtak  forth  into  disordewy  lamentation, 
actii'g  a.s  if  they  were  out  of  their  heads.  Furthermore,  at  times  the 
father  or  spouse  bei-omes  so  beside  himself  that  he  snatches  a  stick  or 
a  bolo  and  slashes  to  the  right  and  left  at  everything  within  reach, 
destroying  clothing,  furnitHrc,  utensils,  and  even  the  floor  of  the 
house. 

Senor  La  Calla  says: ' 

If  one  taken  inUi  ac(»uiit  the  influence  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  the  cimplidty 
of  ciistutn  in  a  life  where  the  liouse,  the  food,  and  everything,  in  tact,  is  in  common, 
it  ou^ht  to  Hurpriee  no  one  that  the  laws  of  uoJetity  are  infringed  more  frequently 
than  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there 
iaacertiwn  instinctive  reserve  which  keei>s  the  native  from  the  scandal  of  a  dissi- 
pated life.  Frufcality  in  the  matter  of  food  and  the  influence  of  religion  are  the 
agencies  which  contribute  to  keen  these  natjvee  from  evil  pmcticee  and  usages  which 
are  to^lay  prevalent  in  almost  all  the  remainder  of  Oceania. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  another  characteristic  renders  the  Filipinos  superior 
to  many  Asiatic  and  Malavan  peoples.  Paternal  love  is  one  of  their  ruling  senti- 
menta,  and  the  father  ana  mother  watch  with  affectionate  solicitude  over  the  little 
ones,  whom  they  surround  with  every  care. 

Thej'  are  hospitable  by  instinct,  and  it  readily  happens  that  he  who 
hasaliousc  and  food  places  i>oth  at  the  disposal  of  anyone  who  chances 
to  come  along,  even  though  he  be  a  complete  stranger.  This  charac- 
teristic, gooa  in  itself,  is  carried  to  extremes,  as  a  result  of  the  innate 
timidity  and  weakne.4s  of  character  which  can  not  deny  anything  to 
anyone.     Not  only  do  they  show  their  hospitality  to  relatives  and 

'  In  the  work  entitled  Tierras  e  Kazas,  Part  II,  Chapter  I,  Article  lU, 
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Boquantances,  but  also  to  strangers,  concealing  the  disgust  or  incon- 
venience that  it  occasions  them.  As  a  result,  vagabond  Indians  every- 
where find  food  and  shelter,  wandering  aboutand  making  long  journeys 
without  spending  a  cent.  They  even  lodge  evil  doers  in  their  houses, 
and  in  spite  of  the  trouble  it  occasions  them,  satisfy  them  with  every- 
thing they  have  and  can  not  conceal  from  them,  showing  a  pleasure 
which  they  do  not  really  feel  in  their  company. 

They  receive  the  importunate  visits  of  their  countrymen  and  others 
without  its  occurring  to  them  to  ask  the  reason  for  them,  nor  do  they 
venture  to  send  them  away,  although  they  give  rise  to  inconveniences- 
Ambition  holds  little  sway  over  the  common  people,  who,  strangers 
to  the  cares  which  so  preoccupy  the  rest  of  mansind,  live  satisfied  and 
happy  with  what  they  have  ana  with  what  the  country  in  which  they 
were  lK>rn  furnishes  them.  From  this  it  results  that  if  they  succeed 
in  satisfying  the  appetite.^  which  they  feel  for  the  moment,  they  cease 
to  worry,  and  have  no  care  either  for  to-day  or  for  to-morrow. 

CONCLUSION, 

It  would  be  possible  to  refer  to  many  other  usages  and  customs  of 
the  Filipino  Indian  which  are  of  considerable  interest,  which  we,  how- 
ever, omit  int«ntionally  in  order  to  avoid  prolixity;  noting  only  this, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  character  of  the  Indian  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Euiopean,  as  are  his  inclinations,  ccrtAin  authors  have 
believed  his  character  incapable  of  description,  and  entirely  incompre- 
hen3il)le,  and  have  thus  stated  in  their  writings.  It  is  certain  that 
there  is  much  ex^geration  in  all  this.  We  have  attempted  here  to 
set  forth  his  leading  characteristics,  from  which  the  judicious  reader 
can  derive  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  native  in  order  to  maintain  the 
.'social  intercourse  which  may  be  necessary  with  him. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  name  by  which  they  are  de»i^nated  or  the 
re^o>i»  which  they  inhabit,  an  irresistible  tendency  toward  a  nomadic 
life  has  always  existed  amon^  the  Negritos.  The  result  is  that  they 
are  almoiit  perpetually  wandering  through  the  dense  mountain  foresta 
in  small  groups  of  families,  and  are  without  any  fixed  abiding  place. 
They  sleep  wherever  night  overtakes  them,  under  some  tree,  or  in  a 
wretched  hut,  which  they  improvise  with  a  few  sticks.  They  consti- 
tute a  nomadic  and  savage  people,  in  which  we  often  meet  with  indi- 
cations of  ferocity  which  separate  these  peoples  from  civilized  men. 
Nevertheless,  when  they  are  treated  with  gentleness  and  kindness  they 
show  good  characteristics,  and,. if  they  are  not  molested,  they  do  not 
interfere  with  others. 

They  go  almost  naked,  with  no  other  clothing  than  a  small  clout, 
which  they  fasten  at  the  waist  after  the  fashion  of  an  apron,  or  in  some 
other  way.  The  women  uwe  an  apron  which  i.'i  somewDat  longer  than 
that  of  the  men.  When  thcv  feel  the  cold  in  the  mountains  they  wrap 
themselves  in  pieces  of  blanket,  which  they  throw  off  again  when  the 
necessity  for  them  has  passed. 

They  never  arrange  nor  cut  their  woolly  hair,  which  is  allowed  to 
grow  naturally,  and  which  gives  the  Negritos  a  strange  appearance. 

It  is  very  common  amon^  them  to  use  as  ornamenta  bamuoo  combs, 
rings,  rings  or  bracelets,  with  strings  of  bat  skin  for  the  legs,  collars 
of  bra.Hs.  and  sometimen  strings  of  gla^s,  and  rings  of  iron  or  copper 
wire  for  the  ears  and  for  bracelets.  It  is  their  cu.stom,  also,  to  tattoo 
the  l>odj'  in  varioiLs  ways,  and  some  of  them  make  deep  incisions  in 
their  skms,  which  they  then  color  with  a  bright  blue  sutistance,  or  in 
some  other  manner,  and  the  scratches  and  broad  scars  which  result  are 
their  most  highly -valued  adornment. 

As  a  rule,  they  construct  no  permanent  habitations.  They  some- 
times place  large  quantities  of  leaves  on  the  bi-anchcs  of  trees  fn  order 
to  protiH-t  themselves  from  the  rain,  and  with  this  they  are  contented. 
Their  household  utensils  consist  of  a  few  cups,  which  they  obtain 
readily  by  utilizing  cocoanut  shells  and  large  sea  shells,  and  rude  boxes 
of  wood  in  which  they  keep  their  buyo,  and  a  few  belongings  of  little 
value. 

As  a  rule,  they  do  not  make  use  of  lances  nor  spears,  but  employ 
only  the  bow  and  arrows,  which  they  use  with  unequaled  skill,  and 
which  serve  them  on  ou'asion  as  a  weapon  for  the  hunt  or  for  war. 

They  pass  many  of  their  leisure  moments  stretched  out  upon  the 
grass,  and  singing  and  dancing  in  a  large  circle,  leaping  about  with 
surprising  agifity.  „„„.„,Gojjgle 
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Their  business  atnounts  to  an  exchange  of  wax,  honey,  and  other 
forest  products,  for  rice,  tobacco,  and  Bmall  objects  and  trinketa 
which  the  iuhabitanta  of  the  neighboring  places  offer  them  in  trade. 
They  are  very  skillful  in  hunting  and  following  and  killing  deer. 
Their  food  is  both  animal  and  vegetable,  but  is  insufficient  in  quantity. 
Roots  and  fruits,  game  and  ^h,  furnish  them  subsistence,  which  is 
sometimes  augmented  by  the  products  of  a  few  small  patches  of  culti- 
vated ground  which  they  work  in  the  mountains. 

Their  intelligence  is  not  so  limited  as  is  ordinarily  believed,  as  has 
been  learned  from  certain  individuals  who  entered  into  domestic  service 
with  the  Spaniards. 

Particularly  noteworthy  in  the  case  of  the  Negritos  is  their  custom 
of  considering  marrit^e  as  indissoluble  and  not  to  be  broken  under 
any  consideration,  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  what  is  observed  in 
other  wild  Philippine  races. 

They  show  very  few  si^ns  of  possessing  a  religion,  merely  observing 
cei-tain  principles  which  indicate  a  belief  in  spirits,  a  fact  which  is  also 
proven  by  the  respect  in  which  they  hold  the  dead,  whose  burial  places 
they  inclose  and  keep  from  profanation  by  neighboring  tribes. 

bo  much  for  the  customs  which  iq  general  distinguish  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Negrito  race. 

In  adding  now  some  details  in  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  these 
people^),  it  will  be  convenient  to  add  descriptions  ot  certain  tribes 
which  are  most  conspicuous  and  worthy  of  being  known. 


As  has  already  been  said '  these  are  the  Negritos  which  inhabit  the 
mountains  of  the  province  of  Cagayan,  in  the  north  of  Luzon.  Con- 
cerning them,  Fatner  Pedro  de  Medio  has  written  as  follows: 

The  dreen  of  the  women  is  reduced  to  an  apron,  which  ie  tied  about  the  wuet. 
It  is  ordinarily  more  or  leas  dirty,  but  ie  of  the  most  gaudy  colore  poedble  tor  the 
few  days  during  which  it  is  kept  clean.  The  men  in  the  hat  season  do  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  clothing,  believing  that  they  are  treating  their  bodies 
extremely  well  if  they  adorn  them  with  a  simple  cloth.  In  the  cool  season  they 
envelop  tnemsel  vex  with  a  piece  of  condinfan,  wrappineit  about  them  like  a  blanket. 
It  presents  the  api>earaii<-e  of  ragn  more  or  \em  dirW.  In  the  matter  of  food  they  are 
as  easily  BatieJied  aa  in  the  matter  of  clothing.  The  depths  of  the  foreet  provide 
them  with  roots,  tubas,  and  vegetables  in  quantities  sufficient  to  appease  the  severest 
attacks  of  hunger,  and  when  the^  desire  to  present  themselves  with  more,  they  hunt 
[leer  and  wildhogH,  and  even  birds,  which  they  kill  with  arrows,  mana^ng  them 
very  dexterously,  since  they  use  the  l>ow  from  childhood.  Robbery,  also,  is  for  them 
a  very  useful  methotl  of  maintaining  thecueelvea,  and  they  may  well  be  counted  as 
among  the  places  which  the  agriculturiHtM  in  the  neighlxiring  towns  have  to  fear 
(althoT^h  the  Coling^  may  be  characteriKed  as  eitremelv  'aey,  the  Negritos  show 
this  trait  ta  a  much  higher  degree,  and  may  be  considered  the  incarnation  of  lazi- 
ness) .  There  are  a  few  settlements  far  within  the  large  forests  whose  inhabitsDt>> 
take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  tiny  fields  near  Htreams,  but  the  cultivation  isconducted 
on  no  small  a  scaie  that  it  seems  like  play.  Indian  com  is  almost  the  only  thinic 
which  they  plant,  but  there  are  those  who  do  not  even  know  this,  and  they  are,  per- 
haps, in  the  majority.  Even  when  they  have  cleared  a  small  field,  it  is  fashionable 
to  abandon  it  in  a  short  time. 

Although  the  dominant  inclination  of  the  Negritos  is  to  wander  through  thedeep 
forests,  they  may  yet  be  divided  into  two  cJasses — one  totally  nomadic,  the  other 
constituting  villages  which  consist  of  a.  ver^  small  number  of  houses.  The  latter 
have  their  mayora  and  petty  officials  of  justice,  which  are  named  by  the  goberna- 
dorcillo  of  the  township  in  whose  jurisdiction  they  are  located.    C^re  is  taken,  how- 

'See  Uie  Ethnological  table,  page        (at  the  end  of  Chapter  I,  Hut  II)., 
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ever,  to  appoint  some  one  who  will  meet  with  general  approval.  It  hax  somotimee 
happened  that  some  Indian  or  other,  shrewd  and  darini^,  and  accustomed  to  fre- 
quently viait  their  villtytes  and  treat  with  them,  has  become  a  lord  to  some  one  of 
DIB  devoted  N^^toH,  and  eventually  he  is  known  and  reepect«d  b^-  this  name  to  the 
remainder.  Even  the  claea  of  which  we  Hpeak  is  wont  to  change  with  great  frequency 
the  situation  of  its  cultivated  fields  and  villages. 

There  are  other  Negritos  wholly  nomadic,  wandering  through  the  Eor^Hts,  two  or 
three  families  t(^ther,  and  Bleeping  at  night  under  an  improvised  thatch  of  bamboo 
and  leaves,  or  even  in  tlie  top  of  some  tree,  or  on  the  bare  ground  during  the  dry 

There  are  N^ritoe  who  |^  to  live  near  some  Christian  town  in  order  to  carry  on  in 

the  houses  of  its  inhabitants,  or  in  their  fields,  some  little  work,  such  as  pounding 
rice,  caring  for  crops,  or  other  affaire  of  the  sort;  but  this  is  only  temporary,  and  when 
they  have  need  ol  corn,  with  which  the  Christians  are  wont  to  pay  them,  or  of  a  few 

i'ards  of  cloth,  brightly  colored,  but  of  little  value.  In  places  where  the  ground  is 
avorabie  they  choose  the  most  elevated  point,  in  order  to  construct  there  their  little 
BettleinenlK.  This,  however,  unfailingly  remains  abandoned  within  a  year  on  account 
of  the  inveterate  onstocn  of  these  infl<lels  not  to  remain  in  any  one  place. 

As  for  the  cu:<tjiins  and  inclinations  of  the  Negritos,  it  is  not  easy  to  leam  to  know 
tliem  intimately,  Iteeause  no  one  can  keep  track  of  them  except  themeelveB. 


Considorablo  interest  attaches  to  the  following  data  conreming  thia 
group  of  NogriiOf ,  furnished  by  Father  Eusibio  Platero,  a  Francincan 
monk,  who  knew  them  personally: 

They  are  docile,  idle,  stupid,  and  they  do  not  build  anything  but  huts  of  very 
delicate  poles,  about  2  yards  nigh,  which  they  fasten  together  at  the  four  angleH, 
cover  on  the  sidcxand  top  with  palm  leaves,  and  at  the  height  of  about  2feet  arrange 
a  floor  of  very  delicate  polee  somewhat  Heparate  from  each  other.  They  ilo  not  cul- 
tivate the  itelds  nor  sow  an^hing  but  a  :ew  sweet  potatoes.  They  hunt  deer,  wild 
hogs,  and  monkeys  with  their  only  arm,  the  arrow,  which  they  use  with  skill.  The 
only  animal  that  they  raise  is  the  dog,  which  they  feed  only  with  the  intestines  of 
the  game  that  they  kill,  HkinH  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  now  and  then  a  raw  cocoamit,  bo 
that  the  dogs  are  thin  and  wretched,  but  they  run  well,  and  do  not  cease  barking, 
poHsibly  stimulate<l  by  hunger. 

The  men  go  almost  naked,  and  either  wander  through  the  forest  or  come  down  to 
the  town,  although  the  X^fritos  of  pure  race  seldom  do  this.  The  native  of  Isarog 
frequently  <loes  it.  lie  also  wandera  naked  through  the  forest,  but  when  he  comes 
down  to  the  plainrt  appears  clothed  like  a  wild  Miuay.  The  men  do  not  wear  ordi- 
narily any  other  clothing  than  a  cord  dranm  tightly  about  the  waist,  from  which, 
before  and  tN.'hin<t,  there  hang  rags,  with  which  alone  they  cover  their  nakedneHB. 
The  women  make  use  of  a  sort  of  circular  apron.  They  do  not  use  clothing  to  pro- 
tect themselves  (from  cold),  and  when  they  sleep  they  are  not  acca-^tonied  toH|>read 
over  the  floor  either  petaks  or  other  mats.  In  order  that  gnate  may  not  torment 
them,  and  that  the  cold  of  night  may  -not  harm  them,  they  maintain  fire  below  the 
bouse  constantly,  which  literally  toasts  them,  ao  that  as  a  result  they  have  their 
whole  ixxlies  covered  with  scaly  excoriations,  which  are  very  repugnant,  and  furtlier- 
more  they  are  covered  with  small  parasitic  animals. 

When  they  get  hungry  on  account  of  the  lack  of  game,  they  present  themselves  to 
cultivate  abacfi  or  to  aid  in  harvesting  rice,  ard  they  work  in  the  abacfi  plantations 
for  their  food  and  for  a  few  handhils  ,if  recently  cut  rice  in  the  rice  fields.  They  go 
two  or  three  days  almost  without  eating  and  then  come  back  to  work  e^in. 

The  Negrito  frequently  has  more  than  one  female  companion  at  a  time,  but  only 
one  is  the  true  wife;  the  others  are  held  as  slaves,  and  are  usually  those  who  have 
l)cen  left  without  companions  by  death  or  are  female  relatives  who  were  repudiated 
Bn<l  who  have  not  contracted  a  new  alliance. 

To  their  children  they  rive  the  name  of  the  places  or  the  plant  near  which  they  are 
bom,  or  that  of  some  binl  or  snake. 

The  most  solemn  fnnction  among  them  is  the  burial  oE  their  dead.  When  a  death 
occurs  notice  is  sent  around;  those  who  are  in  the  neighborhooil  gather  t^^therand 
bring  with  them  the  game  which  they  killed  while  on  the  road,  and  when  they  have 
arrived  where  the  body  is,  which  they  envelop  in  the  thic'k  lark  of  a  certam  tree 
taken  off  entire,  they  close  the  ends  of  the  paekajfe  with  a  mixture  of  earth  ami 
rewinouH  gmn,  by  which  operation  the  boily  is  nermitically  sealed  up,  and  thev  leave 
it  unburieti  many  days.    When  tbcy  have  arrived  at  the  place  wliere  the  txidy  is 
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the^  celebrate  their  ^hittoaous  feaxt  and  get  drunk  on  tuba.  When  all  the  cod- 
veniencea  for  a  big  time  bave  been  exbaueted,  they  proceed  to  the  burial  which 
takes  place  in  a  vertical  ditch.  The  dead  man  is  placed  on  hje  feet.  They  then 
cuver  with  earth  the  grave,  which  they  make  underneath  the  house,  bum  the  house 
on  top  of  it,  and  the  mbe  dispereee. 


Of  this  tribe  Father  Cipriaoo  Navarro  writes  as  follows: 

These  unfortunate  human  beinga  have  no  home  nor  fixed  abiding  place.  All  day 
they  wander  through  the  foreeta.  When  night  overtakes  them  they  Bleep  often  in 
trees.  They  do  not  have  any  intercourse  with  thoee  around  them,  ana  the  only  time 
when  the  ChristiaJas  make  out  to  have  any  communication  with  them  la  at  the  sea- 
son when  they  rather  wax.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  ChristianB,  they  are 
liareand  do  not  Keep  their  contracts.  The  only  way  to  get  any  thing  out  of  this  race, 
either  in  the  case  of  men  or  women,  is  to  take  them  when  they  are  very  young.  Two 
cases  have  come  to  my  attention,  and  from  them  eome  conclusiou  may  be  drawn 
favorable  to  this  unfortunate  race.  One  of  these  instances  showed  that  in  youth,  at 
least,  they  possess  noble  and  very  generous  and  honorable  sentiments. 

The  firat  mstance  is  that  of  a  Christian  K^rito  called  Joaquin,  who,  having  been 
baptized  when  he  was  very  young,  was  a  servant  in  the  house  of  a  Spanish  couple  in 
the  province  of  Oebu.  Under  their  paternal  control  he  lived  for  more  than  twenty 
yeara,  serving  them  faithfully  and  affectionately.  When  his  master  finally  died  he 
transterred  his  home  to  the  forests  of  Escatante,  in  N^ros,  living  smonE  the  foothills 
of  the  solitary  peak  called  Pinac^  on  the  river  Danao.  It  is  said  that  ne  wore  pan- 
taloons and  a  shirt  and  had  a  string  of  gisas  beads  around  his  neck. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  little  N»rito  girl.  4  or  5  vears  old,  who  was  given  the 
name  Clementina,  and  supported  by  a  Spanish  family  of  some  rank,  lived  happy  and 
contented  with  her  jiatrons.  This  family  finally  went  to  the  Peninsula,  ajid,  having 
passed  some  vears  in  Cadix,  the  wife  died.  So  great  was  the  sorrow  and  pain  of  the 
Negrito  girl  that  at  the  end  of  six  days  she  died  of  grief. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  these  tribes  more  can  be  inferred.  In  order  to  avoid 
prolixity  1  do  not  go  further  into  particulars. 

U8AGF.8  AND   CUSTOMS  OF  THE   INDONESIAN    TK1BE8. 


As  the  rites  and  ctistotns  which  dii^tinguish  the  different  paean 
tribes  of  the  Indonesian  race  are  very  various,'  it  is  not  easy  to  gauier 
together  the  customs  which  are  widespread  and  characteristic  of  all 
the  peoples.  For  this  reason  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  giving  in  the 
present  chapter  a  description  of  certain  tribes  which  are  especially 
interesting,  or  which  for  one  reason  or  another  are  of  greater  impor- 
tance, making  a  note  of  their  inclinations  and  characteristics,  so  that 
one  may  readily  through  these  tribes  come  to  know  something  of  the 
remainder,  which  for  brevity's  sake  we  omit  to  mention.* 


According  to  the  Jesuit  father,  Paraehe,  this  trihe  is  of  prime 
importance  among  the  peoples  which  populate  the  island  of  Min(unao, 
on  account  of  its  nobility  of  character  and  its  cheerful  and  natural 
disposition. 

'  See  the  ethnological  table  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II,  of  Part  II,  page 
'A  detailed  account  of  the  usages,  customs,  and  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  various  tribes  inhabiting  tlie  island  of  Mindanao  mav  be  found  in  an  interesting 
work,  profusely  illustrated,  which  contains  accuratt!  inlormation  concerning  them, 
since  it  is  being  written  by  various  Jesuit  pric-'t-'  who  have  had  the  diilerent  tribes  in 
charge.    It  is  at  present  in  course  of  prciaraiiiiu.  z^'  i 
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The  Monteses,  like  nearly  all  of  the  remaining  pagans  of  the  island, 
have  a  more  or  leiss  vague  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  of 
all  that  surrounds  them;  and,  furthermore,  they  believe  in  an  evil 
spirit,  which  they  fear  and  attempt  to  propitiate.  But  in  actual  prac- 
tice they  worship  idols  as  numerous  as  are  their  desires  and  the  evils 
from  which  they  wish  to  escape.  They  think  that  they  meet  and  see 
spirits  in  the  rivers,  the  trees,  the  mountains,  and  in  the  rocks,  and  it 
is  common  to  find  in  such  plaoei^  a  little  table  or  altar  with  offerings 
which  they  have  left  as  a  sign  of  recognition  or  supplication.  To  him 
whom  they  call  "Taguibanua,"  or  Lord  of  the  Earth,  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  offer  presents  at  the  time  that  (bey  plant  their  fields,  and 
they  offer  a  feast  of  thanksgiving  to  him  when  they  harvest  their 
crops.  They  have  supci'stitions  and  idol  observances  in  great  num- 
ber, as  is  true  of  the  other  pagan  tribes.  They  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  being  convinced  that  their  ancestors  see  them  and 
visit  them,  wherefore  they  themselves  invoke  them  and  invite  them, 
giving  them  a  place  and  pai'ticipation  in  their  feasts,  whether  joyful 
or  sad.  They  have  no  permanent  places  of  worship;  they  improvise 
them  when  and  where  they  believe  it  necessary. 

The  Monteses  have  shown  upon  occasion  that  they  are  sensible  and 
not  bloodthirsty,  and  thev  display  a  marked  tendency  toward  a  social 
and  well-ordered  life.  They  nave  a  high  consideration  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  principles  of  authority^  which  tbey  have  defined  on  various 
occasions  with  singular  fervor  against  the  Monobos,  from  whom  they 
took  many  slaves,  and  against  the  Moros  of  Lake  Lanao,  a^  well  as 
against  those  under  the  command  of  Uto  on  the  Pulangui  River,  with 
whom  they  were  always  successful.  It  is  a  proof  of  their  loyalty  and 
valor  that  the  Jesuit  Father  Ducos,  in  those  great  and  toilsome  marches 
which  he  made  to  break  the  boldness  and  pride  of  the  Moros,  chose 
to  take  to  accompany  and  aid  him  these  Monteses,  together  with  the 
reduced  Spanish  militia,  which  he  commanded  as  chief;  and  there  are 
yet  descendants  of  the  head  men  who  earned  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment Maestre  de  Campo,  under  date  of  17M,  and,  to  touch  upon 
recent  events,  in  1891  these  same  Monteses,  directed  by  Father  Eusebio 
Barrado,  S.  J.,  their  mii^sionary,  armed  with  shields,  lances,  and 
campilans  marched  bravely  to  attack  a  force  of  Moros  that  was  draw- 
ing near,  and  the  latter  ffed  in  terror. 

A  little  later  when  the  Spanish  troops  set  forth  from  Iligan  for 
Lanao,  General  Weyler  desired  to  test  them,  ordering  the  same  Father 
Barrado  to  make  a  reconnoissance  toward  the  Moro  settlements  nearest 
Bugcaon  and  Sevilla.  This  second  expedition  was  made  up  of  330 
Monteses,  60  of  them  armed  with  rifles  and  the  remainer  wiui  lances. 
The  expedition  lasted  eight  days,  and  reached  the  sources  of  the 
Manurungas,  a  situation  near  the  lake. 

The  Monteses  live  in  towns,  especially  since  1849,  in  which  year  the 
governor  of  the  district  proposed  that  they  should  enter  upon  the 
social  form  of  life,  which  they  have  kept  up  ior  the  most  part,  in  spite 
of  not  having  anyone  to  watch  over  them,  nor  missionaries.  The 
latter  they  did  not  get  until  forty  years  later,  when  they  themselves  in 
considerable  numbers  went  in  search  of  a  priest  three  or  more  days 
journey  distant,  in  order  to  explain  their  affairs  to  him  and  come  to  an 
agreement  with  him. 

During  all  this  time,  without  being  compelled  to  do  it,  with  an  armed 
force,  they  of  their  own  accord  took  a  census  of  themselves  every  year 
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and  presented  the  lists  to  the  government,  receiving  in  turn  the  titiea 
of  citizens. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  marriages  and  burials,  thetr  customs  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  islaod.  In  matrimonial 
contracts  the  man  has  to  buy  the  woman,  and  pay  for  her  by  renderiog 
pergonal  services  or  with  money,  slaves,  or  other  valuables.  Never- 
theless, cases  may  occur  in  whicn  the  parents  being  less  needy,  or  well 
to  do,  the  parents  of  the  two  contracting  parties  make  an  arrangement 
together  which  is  more  dignified  and  honorable.  It  also  happens  that 
if  the  married  pair  become  weary  of  each  other,  and  if  what  the  man 
paid  for  his  wife  is  returned  to  him,  they  separate,  each  one  going  his 
way  as  if  there  had  been  no  contract. 

Polygamy  is  not  very  common  among  them,  and  is  much  less  frequent 
among  them  than  among  the  Mandayas  and  Manobos. 

In  tneir  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  they  also  lead.  They 
employ  the  plow  in  their  agricultural  operations,  which  are  varioua. 
For  instance,  they  raise  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  mangos,  as  well  as  vari- 
ous nutritious  roots  and  tubers.  They  know  how  to  preserve  sweet 
potatoes  and  bananas  in  a  dry  state  agamst  the  time  of  need,  and  of  the 
sugar  cane  thev  make  a  species  of  rum  or  wine,  which  they  employ 
extensively.  Their  principal  products,  abaca  (Manila  hemp),  coffee, 
and  cacao  (chocolate),  which  they  bring  down  in  great  quantities  to  the 
merchants  who  come  to  their  coast.  Tobacco  is  another  product  which 
brings  them  great  revenues,  and  they  produce  a  grade  of  excellent 
quality.  Chestnuts  and  acorns  are  found  in  their  forests,  the  Utter  of 
poor  quality,  but  might  lie  improved  with  cultivation.  The  foiiiier 
are  indiatinguishnble  from  those  which  come  fi-om  China.  They  also 
have  honey  and  wax  in  abundance. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  enumerated  there  are  within  their  ter- 
ritory mines  of  gold,  which  they  readily  obtain  in  powder  and  in  quite 
large  grain.  These  mines  are  in  the  town  of  Oroquieta,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rio  Pulanqui. 

They  know  how  to  make  excellent  steel  weapons,  which  have  the 
reputation  of  being  well  tempered.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those 
which  come  from  the  town  of  Calasungay.  Furthermore,  they  make 
from  nito  and  rattan  (iiie  b&U.  Coats  of  mail  for  a  defense  ^amsttbe 
lances  of  their  enemies  are  quite  common  among  them,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  well  made,  with  plates  of  buffalo  norn  and  brass  wire. 
They  have  prol»ably  (captured  them  from  the  Moros.  They  also  use, 
IIS  a  safeguard  agamst  accidents,  a  sort  of  jacket  made  of  rattan  aoa 
stuffed  with  cotton. 

On  account  of  their  frequent  communication  with  the  natives  of  the 
Christian  towns,  they  have  gone  on  gradually  becoming  more  civi- 
lized and  inclined  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  civilized  people. 
Thus  it  is  that  many  of  them  dress  like  the  later  people,  wearing  hat^, 
shoes,  good  pantaloons,  coats  or  jackets,  etc.  In  Uieir  bouses  those 
who  can  do  .so  use  lamps  of  porcelain,  sewing  machines,  and  other  arti- 
cles which  show  their  character.  According  to  Father  Parache,  from 
wbotii  we  obtain  thi.s  information,  rain  coat^  were  seen  among  them, 
as  well  a.-'  spatterdashes,  and  one  of  the  headmen  even  had  a  revolver. 
Their  number  is  probably  in  the  i-egion  of  13,U00. 
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OBSEBVATIONS. 

As  the  mode  of  apeaking  portrays  the  human  individual  with  all  his 
personal  chara^ter'stics  better  than  any  external  manifestation,  so  the 
most  distinctive  and  noteworthy  characteristic  of  each  people  and  race 
is  its  language.  Hence  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  the  style  is  the  man 
and  the  language  is  the  race.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  when  a 
student  verifies  with  care  what  have  been  the  primitive  elements  of  a 
lan^i^c,  what  has  been  its  progress  and  its  mixture  with  other  tongues 
allied  to  it  or  entirely  different,  he  will  certainly  come  to  know  the 
origin  and  vicissitudes  of  the  nation  which  has  used  it  as  its  own.  We 
have,  therefore,  wbhed  to  give  up  a  part  of  this  treatise  to  idiomog- 
raphy,  and  we  shall  begin  by  discussing  in  the  following  chapter  the 
ancient  alphabets  of  the  Philippine  peo^es. 

CONCERNINO    THE    ANCIENT   ALPHABETS    OP    THE    PHH-IPPINE    PEOPLE. 


It  seems  to  be  true  that  the  first  inhabitants,  or  in  other  words  the 
Negritos,  liid  not  have  letters  of  their  own.  At  all  events  there  have 
not  come  down  to  us  any  traces  of  such  signs,  nor  do  we  find  mention 
of  them  in  old  or  recent  writings. 

The  Indians,  that  is  to  say,  £e  second  set  of  colonists  who  CAUie  to 
the  Islands,  used  characters  of  their  own,  by  means  of  which  they 
wrote  and  niad<-  iiotes  of  their  aSairs  on  thick  joints  of  green  bamboo, 
palm  leaves,  lianana  leaves,  and  leaves  of  other  trees,  using  for  the 

furpose  an  iron  point,  a  knife,  or  something  of  the  sort.    The  Jesuit 
ather,  Chirino,  the  oldest  of  the  historians,  explained  their  alphabet 
as  follows,  in  the  ilrst  work  published  concerning  the  Philippines:' 
The  vowels  are  three,  but  they  serve  as  five,  and  are 


□  ellas  baa  trabajado  los  Padres  de  la 
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The  t^otiRonants  are.  but  twelve,  and  when  written  scrvv  for  ronso- 
nantji  and  vowels,  as  follows:  The  letter  aloDC,  without  a niarkalwve  or 
below,  !K  pronounced  with  A. 

o  I  V  c  c/'  -T—  V  (w  \f  (a  V  10- 

Ba    ca    da    ga     ba        la       ma     na     pa    sa    ta     ja 

When  a  eoninia  is  placed  above,  each  eonuonant  is  pronounced  with 
K  or  I. 

cy  i  v  o  oj  '^  u  m  i>  w  cr  z^ 

bi     <|ui    di    ^i     hi         li        mi     ni     pi     si      ti     ji 
be    ijuc   de   f^c    hn        Ic        me     ne     pc    hc     te     ye 

Putting  the  eomina  l)elow,  etwh  is  pronounced  with  O  or  with  IT. 

O  I    IT   C.    C/*    '"T'  If   (TV    V  03  Cr  2<> 

Im)    CO    do    jfo     h<i         lo     mo     no     po    so     to    yo 
Im     cu    du    j,'u     hu         In     iiiu     nu     pu    au     tu     yu 

So  that  t<i  say  cama  (Iwd)  two  lett^'rs  without  marks  are  sufficient, 
as  follows: 

I     V 


•  I  XT 

I  tTHpells  que  ma  (burn),  and    ,    ,     co  mo  (I  oat). 

Final  consonante  arc  supplied  in  all  the  woixU;  for  instance,  cantar 

(to  sinjf)  would  be  written  an  follows:     I     G^  beard  tx)     CO 
ca     ta  Im      ba 

If  the  point  be  placed  over  the   X  we  yet  X    if  (burn),  or  placing 
que  ma 

I  V 

the  two  points  under  l>oth  characters  we  get   ,    ,     (eat). 
CO  mo 

The  fasliion  of  writinjj  was  not  everywhere  uniform,  and  it  mifrht 
nither  l«(  said  that  various  alphalK'ts  and  modes  of  writing  were  in 
use.  Each  dialect  had  its  own,  differing  more  or  less  from  me  others. 
Furtliermoi-e,  sometimes  authors  who  treat  of  a  singl'  l&nga&ge  differ 
in  their  way  of  fonning  the  various  characters,  an^.  some  give  more, 
others  less;  which,  apart  f toui  the  greater  or  less  individutu  ability  in 
tracing  them,  should  not  o<scasion  surprise,  but  is  rather  quite  natural, 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  they  wrote  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places — for  said  differences,  as  well  as  others  in  the  language, 
would  undoubtedly  result  from  the  old  inha>>itantM  having  lived  m  iso- 
lated groups,  without  much  social  intercourse  with  each  otbet       i 
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The  difftTPiicPs  which  wc  have  just  noted  aro  t^hown  l>y  the  accom- 
panying six  alphahctswbirb  wc  pWc  together  in  order  to  facilitate 
comparison.     See  accompanying  paleographic  table.' 


T»6AL0 

BISAYA 

ILOCAHO 

Pahpanbo 

Tacranua 

C»«mi«T. 

v.i),. 

*'.y!'.. 

V 
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Ju. 

JT^ 
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3 

X 

3 

X 

3 

J3^.___ 

J?. 

a 

M, 

CM/.... 
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3v 

Jx 

c\ 

..Jv^^ 

■3i 

...fe 

.....^^... 

VT- 

-.  -^*<r .. 

e. 

£.-f 

■"^     ■ 

X, 

....'S..V3.-.. 

.i??. .  . 

e. 

^i^ 

u 

m 

X. 

.....■^. 

-? 

£ 

no/.... 

....i^.._ 

v^..... 

3^.... 

1/:.... 

Q 

Xf^ 

, .  -!/?• 

x: 

0 

yr? 

1/:.  „ 

i-.... 

...  o   . 
--if-.... 

xf..... 

...X- 

O 

t(. 

T 

u 

-.0 

K'..- 

...X-. 
a... 

'^- 

ri 

^f 

«fc.- 

»r.... 

....^aj... 
...JoJ... 
...■IVfU... 

MJ.. 

Aoj.- 

...^ 

.--U 

c^.,. 

V3. 

3 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  these  alphabets  do  not  differ  in  the  pho- 
netic, value  of  the  signs,  but  only  in  their  number  and  in  the  way  in 
which  they  arc  formed.  Hence  various  authors  reduce  theui  to  one. 
For  instance,  Don  lsal>cIode]os  Keys  says:'  "The  different  Philippine 
alphabets  very  greatly  resemble  ea<;h  other,  wherefore  I  think  that  in 

'The  Tagalt^  alphabet  is  that  of  Falher  Chirino,  mixUfied  by  Th6venot  in  his 
Kiilatiiin  ^v»  \Ae»  Philiupiiico.  The  Bisavitn  alpha1>et  follows  that  ttivfn  by  Father 
Kn^iierra,  S.  J.,  in  hie  Arte  <le  la  l..an):iUL  Bi.<«ya,  Manila,  1747.  The  three  followinc 
al|>hat)eta  are  taken  from  the  work  nf  Don  Sinilralilo  de  Mae,  entitie<l  Informe  mhrc 
latt  lalas  Filininas,  Malrid,  184;).    Finally  the  TB«1>anua  m  due  to  Dr.  VvtAo  de  Tavera. 

'Bco  hiH  HiKtoriad 3  Filipinaf,  (wme  ik  (-•       ,,,1  , 
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this  archipelago  a  single  alphabet  was  used,"  What  is  this  single 
alphabet?  The  Au?iistiii  Father  Marcilla  niaintaiiis  that  it  mast  have 
been  the  Tagalog.  This  opinion  would  seem  quite  probable,  for 
Father  Chirino,  in  the  work  previously  cited,  calls  his  characters  *'  let- 
ters belonging  to  the  island  of  Manila,"  and  of  the  Yisayans  be  savs,* 
"Nor  did  they  hare  letters,  for  they  took  them  from  the  Tagau^ 
very  few  years  since." 

As  to  the  Ilocanos,  Father  Marcilla  writes: 

Since  the  Ilooanoe  have  originated  from  the  Tagaloga,  they  received  their  wWting 
and  their  languages  from  them,  and  although  with  the  passage  of  time  this  was  trans- 
formed and  conatituled  a  distinct  dialect,  emce  the  structure  of  the  two  languages  is 
the  same,  there  would  not  have  been  any  necesnty  for  the  Ilocanoe  to  invent  new 
characters,  since  they  could  write  their  ideas  with  the  Tagal<^  charaeters. 

Further,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  booklets  in  Ilocaoo  are 
in  Tagalog  characters,  because  these,  as  their  authors  note,  were  in 
common  use. 

And  if  the  Visayans  and  Ilocanos  did  not  have  an  alphabet  of  their 
own,  with  more  reason  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  peoples, 
concerning  whom  there  is  less  doubt,  as  everyone  admits. 

Finally,  in  ancient  writings  we  do  not  6nd  mention  of  any  other 
alphabet  than  the  Tagalog,  which  ought  to  be  sufficient,  although  up  to 
the  present  there  are  neimer  documents,  tablets,  nor  inscriptions,  nor 
is  there  anything  with  reference  to  those  natives  who  undoubtedly 
were  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  be  clear,  when  one  attempts  to  determine  the  origin  of 
the  races,  that  the  tribe  or  nation  from  which  the  Tagalogs  came 
enjoyed  from  the  beginning,  or  at  the  time  of  establishing  itself  in  the 
archipelago,  a  higher  degree  of  culture  than  the  other  Philippine  peo- 
ples which  did  not  have  a  svstem  of  writing  or,  at  all  events,  had  a 
more  rudimentary  one,  and  accepted  the  Tagalog,  abandoning  their 
own,  which  would  not  have  occurred  had  not  the  latter  been  more 
useful. 

C0HPAR1SON    WITH    OTHER    ALPHABKTB. 

In  the  question  of  the  lesomblaiice  of  the  Philippine  alphabet  to 
others  in  India  and  Oceania  there  are  various  opinions  among  authors 
who  are  wont  to  decide  according  to  their  personal  ideas  as  to  the 
mother  tongue.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  we  show  six  alphabets,* 
to  each  of  nhich  the  origin  of  the  Philippine  alphabet  has  been  attrib- 
uted, in  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  for  himself.  (See  paleo- 
graphic  table.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Toba  is,  perhaps,  the  one  which  most  closely 
approaches  tlie  primitive  Malayan  alphaoet.  It  comes  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Sumatra,  where  are  found  the  lake  and  little  table-land  called 
Toba,  whose  inhabitants  are  Battacs  and  pure  Malays. 

The  Asoca  is  the  oldest  Indian  alphabet  used  in  the  edicts  of  King 
Asoca,  who,  according  to  K.  F.  Holle,  lived  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ. 

Finally,  the  Buggi  is  peculiar  to  Celebes. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  Visayan  alphabet  is  more  like  the 
Toba  than  like  any  of  the  others. 


See  his  Estudio  de  Iob  Antiguoe  Alfal^etoe  Filipinos  Malab6n,  1895. 
In  his  Relaci6n,  chapter  16. 

'They  are  almost  identical  with  those  which  Don  Isabelo  de  los  Keys  publiahes 
pamphlet,  Los  Islas  Bisayas. 


»They 
hispami 
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From  this  comparison  it  may  perhapu  be  ooncluded  that  all  of  these 
alphabets  come  from  a  still  older  one,  which  has  disappeared,  in  part 
at  least,  and  which  was  more  like  that  of  the  Battacs  toan  any  otacr. 
A  sinular  conclusion  waa  reached  bv  Don  Isabelo  de  los  Reya,  after 
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oxamininn  nearly  all  the  alphabets  of  India.  Malaj  iisia,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Oceania,  as  set  forth  in  the  curious  Tabel  von  onden 
Indische  alphabettcn  of  the  Dutch  author  K.  F.  Hoile. 


OBTHOORAPHV  o 


K  PHILIPPINB   ALPHABBT, 


By  the  author  above  citfid'  "each  consonant  is  pronounced  \»;it4  the 
vowel  A  if  it  has  no  additional  orthographic  sign.  So  that,  for  example, 
if  we  write  the  letters  for  L  and  B  alone,  we  have  laba  without  neces- 
sity of  writing  the  A's. 
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The  Malays  suppress  the  vowel  before  the  last  consonaDt  of  words, 
and  generally  write  only  the  accented  vowel,  omitting  the  short  vowel. 

If  a  consonant  has  over  it  a  sort  of  accent  called  corlis,  it  has  the  aanie 
value  as  if  followed  by  one  of  the  vowels  E  or  I,  which  were  equiva- 
lent among  the  Visayans.  So  that  L  and  B  with  corlis  over  them  would 
spell  lebe  or  libi.  This  awcnt  was  called  corlit  among  the  Filipinos  in 
general, according  to  the  authorities,  but  among  the  visayans  I  believe 
uiat  it  was  callea  corlis,  which  signifies  a  mark  made  with  something 
that  cuts,  according  to  the  dictionary  of  Father  Encarnaclon,  which 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  primitive  writing  instruments. 

If  the  consonants  had  the  corlis  below  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  they 
would  be  pronounced  with  U  or  O,  which  for  the  Visayans  were  one 
letter.  Thus  L  and  B  with  corlis  below  were  pronounced  lobo  or  lubu, 
as  one  pleased." 

The  Malays  also  make  use  of  commas  or  periods,  which  they  place 
above  or  below  the  consonants,  in  order  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
vowels  and  the  sound  which  should  be  given  them.  They  also  stand 
for  E  or  I  if  placed  above,  and  for  O  or  U  when  written  Below:  while 
if  placed  before  A  is  the  vowel  supplied.  They  are  called  Di-adapan 
in  Malay. 

From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Visayans  did  not  use  vowels 
except  at  the  l>eginmng  of  words,  as  in  Ogod,  or  when  they  were  writ- 
ten alone,  as  in  the  Visayan  exclamation  A,  or  when  they  form  diph- 
thongs, as  in  Liloan,  which  is  written  L  with  corlis  over  it,  L  with 
corlis  below,  and  an  A. 

In  this  case  the  readers  would  supply  at  least  the  final  K.  If  written 
without  the  corlis  the  above  word  would  be  read  Liloana.  That  is  to 
say,  an  A  would  be  supplied  after  the  N,  because  it  was  conventional 
to  suppose  that  every  consonant  would  be  pronounced  with  A  when  it 
did  not  carry  a  corlis  with  it,  while  if  it  carried  one  it  would  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  other  vowel,  according  to  whether  the  corlis  was 
above  or  l>clow. 


This  supplying  of  final  con.sonants  in  the  writing  peculiar  to  the 
Philippines  must  have  made  the  reading  as  much  more  difficult  as  the 
writing  more  easy,  or  even  more  so,  because  the  reader  was  forced  to 
supply  from  the  sense  of  the  context  the  sounds  of  those  consonants 
which  were  suitable  in  each  case.  Habit,  however,  or  some  conven- 
tional sign  of  which  we  know  nothing  must  have  greatly  facilitated 
writing  when  Father  Chirino  wrote  of  his  time  as  follows: '  "  Never- 
theless, without  much  difficulty  they  understand  and  cause  others  to 
understand  in  a  marvelous  manner,  and  he  who  reads  supplies  with 
great  dexterity  and  facility  the  consonants  which  are  lacking."  This 
might  be  said  undoubtedly  of  the  good  readers,  but  of  them  onlv,  for 
from  that  time  on  this  point  has  occasioned  great  difficulty.  Hence 
the  Augiistinian  Father  Lopez  was  compelled  to  seek  means  for  facil- 
itating reading.  "The  necessity  for  placing  the  text  of  the  Itoc- 
trina*  in  Tagalog  s(iript,  which  is  the  one  most  commonly  used  in 
these  islands,  wa-s  the  occasion  for  the  improvement  of  said  system  of 

'Op.  cit.,  Chapter  XVII. 

'Tfiis  Doctrina  wan  a  wnall  raterhism  and  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine.  He 
wrote  it  in  Ilocano,  but  witli  Ta^log  charaetcre,  aod  used  hie  reform  method. 
Father  Maruilla  reprodufen  the  firat  page  in  his  work  already  cited.-  i 

..oogle 
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writing,  which  of  itself  is  so  poor  and  so  confuaed  through  not  having 
any  way  of  writing  consonants  which  are  not  pronounced  with  vowels, 
that  to  the  most  well-versed  linguist  it  causes  trouble,  and  gives  him 
plenty  to  think  about  in  the  case  of  many  words,  in  order  that  he 
may  give  them  the  pronunciation  which  the  man  who  wrot«  them 
ntended.     This  is  the  opinion  of  everyone." 

A  little  farther  down  the  same  author  explained  his  reform  as  fol- 
lows: "With  only  a  cross  { ■*■ )  written  with  the  consonants  the  writing 
is  a£  complete  and  exact  as  the  Spanish,  if  it  be  considered  that  the 
*•  frees  the  consonants  of  the  vowels,  which,  according  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, were  attached  to  them  so  that  they  are  pronounced  by  themselves. 
For  example,  the  letter  It»  with  the  cross  below  it  is  equivalent  to  T. 
In  order  to  write  the  word  surat  it  would  be  spelled  as  follows: 

With  this  simple  modification  the  interpretation  of  Tagalog  writings 
is  as  easy  as  the  reading  of  our  own  characters,  for  all  the  sounds  are 
expressed,  vowels  as  will  as  consonants. 

Although  in  the  matter  of  number  of  consonants  various  ones  were 
lacking  for  the  expression  of  the  sounds  of  certain  words,  this  occa- 
sioned them  little  or  no  trouble.  In  place  of  F  they  used  a  P  and  thus 
they  wrote  fucgo  instead  of  puego.  i  took  the  place  of  LL,  and  they 
said  Yuvia  instead  of  LLuvia.  They  used  a  similar  method  in  writing 
other  words,  supplying  the  sounds  for  which  they  had  no  characters 
with  other  simiFar  sounds,  a  defect  which  they  retain  until  to-day,  for 
a  similar  misuse  of  consonants  is  still  to  be  heard  among  the  Indians. 


On  this  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Without  discussing 
the  different  views,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  probability  is  that  they 
wrote  from  below  upward  in  columns  or  vertical  lines,  beginning  at 
the  left  and  ending  at  the  right.  Father  Colin,  S.  J.,  states  plainly 
that  this  was  the  case.'  Father  Martinez  Vigil  confirms  this  state- 
ment, and  he  had  before  him  a  most  valuable  manuscript  of  more  than 
600  pages  on  Chinese  paper,  written  in  1609.  He  makes  the  followine 
statement:  "  I  can  confirm  this,  becau.se  I  have  examined  these  books. 
Father  Ezguerra  writes  as  follows:'  "They  were  formerly  accustomed 
to  write  from  below  upward,  and  many  of  them  still  do  it,  putting  the 
first  column  at  the  left." 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  certain  that  some  of  them  wrote  hori- 
zontally from  left  to  right,  and  there  are  examples  of  it,  but  this 
direction  was  by  no  moans  the  primitive  one,  but  was  used  later  and 
was  learned  from  the  Spanish. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  authentic  documents  we  can  not  now  defi- 
nitely ascertain  whether  the  direction  in  which  these  natives  wrote 
wa-s  or  was  not  the  same  as  that  employed  by  the  Malays.  If  we 
act^pt  the  opinions  of  certain  authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  former 
took  the  direction  from  the  latter,  together  with  the  form  and  the  lot- 
ti'A-8  of  their  writing,  but  we  have  no  old  manuscripts  belonging  to 
the  Malays,  for  they  have  long  written  in  Arabic. 

'  Father  Martinez  in  hia  Labor  EvanRelica,  Madrid,  1663,  p.M. 

'  Id  an  article  entitled  1  Ji  J-J^c-ritiira  propria  de  log  t^alos.  i 

'On  the  first  page  of  hin  jVrte  already  cited,  iOOQIC 
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The  old  Philippine  alphabet  which  we  have  thua  briefly  discussed 
was  promptly  abandoned  by  many  who  adopted  the  Spanimi  alphabet 
and  language,  and  little  by  little  all  abandoned  it,  as  the  Spanish  domi- 
nation was  pushed  to  conclusion,  and  communication  with  the  natives 
became  more  frequent.  As  to  the  ancient  characters,  Father  Totanez 
wrote  in  1745  that  "It  is  rare  to  find  an  Indian  who  knows  how  to 
read  them,  and  extremely  rare  that  one  knows  how  to  write  them." 
It  may  be  said  that  they  are  not  even  remembered.' 


It  may  ha  said  that  the  langu^es  or  dialects  which  arc  spoken  in 
the  Philippine  Archipelago  are  aa  numerous  as  the  tril>es  which  inhabit 
it.  They  display  in  a  wonderful  way  by  the  confused  mixture  of  for- 
eign roots  of  words  the  confusion  of  races  which,  aa  we  have  already 
said,  has  been  brought  about  in  the  Philippines  by  long-continued  anil 
coiK-stant  crossing  betweun  verj|  distinct  peoples.  It  has  been  further 
noted,  and  not  without  surprise,  by  all  who  have  obtained  definite 
information  concerning  a  oonsiderabie  number  of  these  languages,  how 
intimate  is  the  relationship  which  nearly  all  of  them  display  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Malayan  tongue. 


We  said  "nearly  all,"  because  it  would  not  seem  that  the  languf^e 
used  by  the  Negritos  displayed  this  similarity,  as  we  shall  show  m  the 
proper  place.  It  is  the  belief  of  a  number  of  authors  that  it  difi'ers 
conspicuously  from  all  the  others.  Among  old  authorities  we  shall  cite 
only  Father  Chirino,  who  says:' 

There  ieno  one  lan^iage  inthcPhilippinoH,  as  all  the  Ungaag«:3  are  ra  simiUr  that 
one  can  unt^tTMUind  and  speak  a  new  one  in  a  few  days,  w>  thai  knowing  one  ie 
ahnoHt  to  know  all;  only  that  of  the  Negrilloe  ib  very  tlifiereril,  as  ie  Ihe  Vist3l>'aii  in 

From  among  modern  authoi^  we  select  Don  Jose  de  Lacallc,  who 

says:* 


1  for  the  belief  of  thofic  who  suppose  that  the  Aetas 
Kl)eak  different  ilialeets  in  each  one  of  the  proviiiees  which  they  inhabit.  They  have 
one  language,  and  if  it  has  lost  ita  pristine  purity  this  is  due  to  contact  with  jxHtplen 
who  have  conie  from  different  places,  who  have  ^vcn  to  each  tribe  linguistic  pecu- 
liarities peculiar  to  themselves. 

'The  above  account  of  primitive  Philippine  alphabets  has  been  taken  word  for 
word  from  the  ptii>er  on  Ethnography,  prejiared  lor  the  commission  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers.  The  author  of  the  chapter  on  Idioinograph^  seems  not  to  know  fact  tliat 
the  Tagbanua  alphabet  ia  in  common  use  to-day.  It  is  ordinarily  written  on  smootli 
joints  of  bamboo,  although  I  have  seen  paper  and  pencil  used.  -  The  characters  are 

Ced  in  vertical  columns  andare  written  from  l>elow  upward  and  from  left  to  right — 
n  C.  Worcester. 
'See  his  Relaci6n  dc  los  Iflas  Filipinas,  Chapter  XV.  -,  , 

'SeeTierraay  razas,  p.  246.  i     -,,^.  -..CtOOQIc 
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ThoB  it  is  observed  that  the  Ne^itos  of  North  Luzon  have  adopted  words  and 
grammatical  constnictions  which  difier  somewhat  from  those  used  by  the  aboriKioee 
who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  western  r^on.  One  and  all  have  folJowea  the 
law  of  attraction  which  eo  modifies  the  structure  of  any  languaee.  To-day  the  abo' 
rigines  use  a  modified  language,  which  nevertheiww  retains  the  characteristits  of 
another  tongue,  the  key  to  waich  might  perchance  be  found  among  the  old  Polyne- 
'  sian  toDguea. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  assure  us  that  the  language  of  the  Mamanuas,  or 
blacks,  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  differs  very  greatly  from  all  the 
other  languages  spoken  in  that  island.  They  were  able  to  make  a 
comparative  study  oetween  the  Mamanua,  the  Manobo,  and  the  Visaya, 
the  two  languages  spoken  near  it,  and  noteworthy  and  radical  differ- 
ences were  brought  out.' 


In  order  to  state  very  briefly  how  the  remaining  Philippine  langu^es 
or  dialects  are  related,  we  select  fi>3m  among  them  some  of  the  princi- 
pal ones,  to  which  the  others  may  undoubtedly  be  reduced.  These  are 
the  Ibfinag  and  Ilocano,  of  North  Luzon;  the  Pan^a^an£n,  Pamjmngo, 
and  Tagalog,  of  Central  Luzon;  the  Bicol,  spoken  in  the  southern  pait 
of  the  same  wland;  the  Bisaya,  which  is  in  use  throughout  the  islands 
of  the  same  name,  and,  finally,  from  among  the  numerous  dialects  of 
Mindanao  we  take  the  Moro,  Mabobo,  Months,  or  Buquidnon. 


The  relationship  or  resemblance  between  two  or  more  languages  may 
be  sought  in  two  or  more  ways,  either  by  means  of  comparison  of  words 
or  by  comparing  the  eminmatical  constmction.  This  second  method, 
which  modern  philologists  prefer,  evidently  does  not  exclude  the 
former. 

Beginning  with  the  first  method,  we  instance  a  serious  of  words  token 
from  said  languages  and  arranged  in  columns  In  order  to  facilitate 
comparison.     (See  comparative  table  following:) 

Nearly  all  the  words  contained  in  this  toble  nave  a  common  or  very 
similar  root.  This  is  seen  not  only  when  the  Philippine  words  are 
compared  with  each  other,  but  also  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
Malay.  If,  now,  we  consider  the  fact  that  this  seric^s  might  be  pro- 
longed until  it  was  two  or  three  times  as  large,  the  words  always 
showing  the  same  resemblance,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  remem- 
lier  that  all  the  words  compared  have  to  do  with  common  things  and 
are  of  daily  use,  anyone  would  note  that  all  of  these  languages  are 
intimately  related,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  a  study  of  their  roots. 


After  what  has  been  said  it  seems  plain  that  there  is  little  foun- 
dation for  the  opinion  of  various  autnoi-s  that  the  Filipinos  of  the 
coast  region  came  originally  from  tropical  America.  This  opinion 
was  founded  on  the  fact  that  certain  Filipino  words  were  found  in  use 
among  the  Americans.  In  Europe  itself  there  are  certain  words 
which  are  common  to  many  nations  which  have  different  origin,  and 
we  do  not  on  this  account  say  that  their  idioms  are  derived  the  one 
from  the  other. 

n  the  work  already  referred  to  on  the  fares  of  the 
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We  must  also  reject  the  opiDion  of  the  Dutch  author  Riedel,  who 
supposes  that  the  Visayans  have  a  Macassar  origin,  for,  he  says,  their 
language  has  much  in  common  with  the  dialects  of  Celebes,  but  we 
can  not  take  hirn  seriously,  because  what  he  quotes  as  Tagalog  is  not 
Tagalog,  nor  is  what  he  quot«s  as  Visaya  Visaya. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  view  which  we  set  forth  that  if  all  the 
Fhilippiue  dialects  are  of  Malay  origin  it  would  seem  that  the  different 
tribes  which  people  the  Philippines  certainly  have  retained  the  same 
language.  In  reply  it  may  be  said,  first,  that  they  b&ve  retained  the 
use  of  very  man^  roots,  and  especially  that  these  dialects  have  retained, 
and  to-day  retam,  the  same  grammatical  construction,  as  we  shall  see 
later;  second,  that  if  the  different  Philippine  peoples  have  not  preserved 


in  their  purity  all  of  the  Malayan  words  which  were  at  first  common 
to  them  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  are 
naturally  corrupters  of  language  and  inventors  of  new  terms,  modify- 
ing not  only  the  foreign  woi-ds  which  they  adopt,  of  which  many 
instances  might  be  cit^,  but  even  their  own.  This  latter  fact  has 
been  verified  with  reference  to  words  common  to  many  dialects,  as  well 
as  has  the  fact  that  each  one  of  these  peoples  has  given  to  certain  words 
a  distinct  signification.  There  is  no  need  of  quoting  examples  of  this, 
for  anyone  who  has  had  practical  experience  will  adinit  it  at  once.  He 
wholackssuchexperience  might  compare  the  following  words:  Langam, 
which  in  Ta^log  means  ant  and  in  Visaya  signifies  bird;  cayo,  which 
in  Tagalog  is  cloth  and  in  Visaya  is  wood.  There  are  other  terms 
which  are  common  to  two  or  three  dialects,  but  not  to  the  remaindei*. 
Other  causes  which  undoubtedly  must  have  a  great  deal  of  influence 
in  the  modifications  which  the  Philippine  dialects  have  undergone  are 
imdoiibtedly  the  wars  which  the  natives  have  wt^ed  against  each  other 
and  against  other  races,  the  mixture  with  other  peoples,  the  separation 
or  lacK  of  communication  between  many  of  the  trills,  and  their  liking 
for  new  words. 


What  may  be  called  a  history  of  the  Malayan  language  A/ill  help  to 
make  clear  the  point  under  discussion.  According  to  trie  Orientalist 
Marsden,  the  first  Malays  came  from  the  territory  of  Menangkat>ao, 
which  lies  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra  between  the  rivers  Djambi  and 
Palembang.  From  thence  came  the  people  who  founded  the  cities  of 
Malacca,  Dihor,  and  Singapore,  in  the  twelfth  century,  according  to 
the  chronicles  of  Malacca. 

According  to  the  same  author  the  Malayan  language  of  Menangkabao 
is  the  only  one  which  is  not  changed,  or  at  least  nas  not  undergone  any 
such  change  as  that  in  other  parts  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  Malayan 
countries. 

The  Malay  may  have  been  at  first  a  mixture  of  Sanskrit  and  of  the 
hmguago  or  dialect  of  the  Samangos,  Dayacos,  and  other  blacks  of  the 
mountains  of  Malacca,  which  mixture  may  have  been  brought  about 
after  the  immigration  of  the  Indians  to  Java  and  Sumatra,  for  the  lat- 
ter island  is  close  to  the  former,  and  is  encountered  before  reaching 
Java  when  one  comes  from  India.  Said  immigration,  according  to 
Javanese  annals,  took  place  seventy-eight  years  B.  C  It  is  true  that  in 
the  Malay  there  are  found  Sanskrit  words,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  one  of  the  elements  which  constitute  this  language  is  Sanskrit.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  Malays  may  have  introduced  various  QQCSiOif^t^e 
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few  and  extremely  rare  Sanskrit  words  which  are  found  id  the  Philip- 
pine dialevta. 

Also  the  Persa,  the  T&nul,  and  other  primitive  dialecta  of  Java  and 
neiebboriDg  re^on»  contributed  their  share  to  the  enridiinent  of  the 
Malay. 

Later  Arabic  merchants,  who  were  at  the  same  time  apostles  of  t^e 
Koran,  introduced  various  Arabic  words  having  to  do  with  theolc^y, 
metaphysics,  and  law. 

It  IS  not  strange  that  the  Moros  of  Mindanao  have  Arabic  words. 
Nevertheless,  anyone  who  knows  Visaya  will  note  the  moment  that  he 
studies  the  Moro  langu^e  of  Sulu  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
terms  taken  from  the  Koran,  which  are  employed  in  prayers,  and  cer- 
tain other  words  taken  from  the  Malayof  to-day,  as  spoken  in  Borneo, 
the  SuUi  language  is  simply  corrupt  Visaya. 


What  has  been  said  as  to  the  ancient  Philippine  alphabets,  that  is  to 
say,  that  all  can  be  reduced  to  one  in  spite  of  their  various  differ- 
ences, may  now  be  applied  with  equal  reason  to  the  Philippine  dialects, 
which  we  have  just  discussed,  especially  if  it  be  found  that  to  the 
relationship  existing  between  the  root^  from  which  the  nouns  are 
formed  there  can  be  added  agreement  in  the  use  of  particles,  forma- 
tion and  character  of  the  nouns,  structure  of  sentences,  and  the  whole 
grammatical  mechanism. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  one  on  examining  the  morphology  of  the 
Philippine  languages  is  the  large  number  of  particles,  which  not  only 
have  a  common  signification  when  considered  as  words,  but  also  agree 
as  to  the  part  which  they  play  in  the  formation  of  sentences  and  in  the 
.'signification  which  they  impart  to  the  roots  to  which  they  are  united. 
W  e  will  cite  only  a  few,  which  may  serve  as  examples.  Such  are 
mag,  um,  man,  maca,  magpa,  maqui,  ma,  m^ca,  magsi,  pa,  etc.,  in 
Ta^log;  mag,  maqui,  ma,  maca,  ca,  ica,  paca,  pa,  maguin,  man,  etc., 
in  Fampango;  um,  ^g,  panag,  tnacapag,  maqui,  maquipag,  ma,  pa, 
paca,  niapa,  etc.,  in  Ilocaoo;  um,  mag,  pag,  ma,  pa,  ca,  pagca,  naca, 
magpa,  maqui,  etc.,  in  Bicol;  mag,  manag,  maca,  magsi,  mangui,  man, 
mi,  etc.,  in  Pangasinan;  mag,  ma,  m^;a,  m^ui,  maqui,  maca,  pa,  ca, 
etc.,  in  Ibanag,  etc. 


If  we  pass  from  the  particles  to  the  examination  of  the  structure  of 
the  noun,  we  shall  sec  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Malayan  roots, 
which  are  genuinely  so,  are  of  two  syllables.  This  also  happens  in  the 
Philippine  dialects.  Those  of  three  syllables  are  of  Sanscrit,  Arabic, 
or  other  outside  origin.  Neveitheless,  there  are  in  the  Malay  some 
words  of  three  syllables,  although  they  ai-e  rare,  and  this  also  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  the  Philippine  dialects.  IlMrthermore,  it  forms 
words  of  three  syllables  by  means  of  the  interposition  of  the  syllable 
la^  and  this  also  occiii-s  in  the  Philippine  languages.  The  pootractions 
of  the  words  are  also  common.  i  .n,;ec  ty  CtOOqI*.; 
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In  Malay,  as  well  as  tn  the  dialects  of  the  Philippine  Archepelsgo,  a 
root  word  expresses  a  generic  idea,  which  is  limited  and  particularized 
by  the  employment  of  particles,  prefixes  or  suffixes,  or  hy  the  place 
which  it  occupies  in  the  phi-ase.  The  Malay  like  the  Filipino  forms 
his  derivative  words,  first,  by  the  application  of  particles,  prefix&H  or 
suffixes,  or  by  two  of  them  at  once;  second,  by  the  reduplication  of 
the  root;  third,  by  the  union  of  two  words. 

With  the  particle  an  as  a  suffix,  there  are  formed  in  Malay  and  in 
the  Filipino  language,  first,  verbal  substantives;  second,  nouns  which 
indicate  the  quality  of  the  object;  t.hird,  collective  or  generic  nouns; 
fourth,  nouns  indicating  place. 

With  the  particles  CA  as  a  prefix  and  AI\'as  a  suffix  there  are 
formed  nouns  which  have  the  value  of  adjectives  as  well  as  substantives, 
which  indicate  what  is  expressed  by  the  adverb. 

There  is  also  noted  conformity  in  the  gender  of  nouns,  in  the  way  of 
forming  plurals  in  what  pertains  to  the  cases  (which,  properly  speak- 
ing, none  of  them  have);  in  numbers;  personal,  relative,  possessive, 
and  demonstrative  pronouns,  etc.,  in  the  adjectives  which  are  formed 
from  them;  and,  finally,  in  the  comparative. 


As  for  the  verb,  the  Malayan  language,  like  the  languages  of  the 
Philippines,  has  the  peculiarity  that  its  roots  when  used  as  verbs  are 
not  subject  to  inflection  nor  change  of  termination  of  any  sort  in  order 
to  designate  the  form  which  the  verb  may  take.  The  active,  passive, 
causative,  frec^uentitive,  and  reciprocal  are  determined  l)y  means  of 
pai-ticles.  It  is  also  common  that  verbs  may  be  formed  from  simple 
siibstantive  adjective  or  adverbial  root.  Finally,  the  Malays,  like  the 
Filipinos,  make  nmch  more  use  of  the  pas.sive  than  of  the  active  voice, 
liotD  in  spoken  and  in  written  language. 

In  pi"oof  of  all  that  has  been  said  numerous  examples  might  I)e  cited, 
but  space  does  not  permit. 


A  notable  confirmation  of  the  linguistic  harmony  for  which  we  have 
been  arguing  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  grammatical  structure  of 
sentences  has  remained  the  same  in  all  the  dialect;),  both  of  those  who 
people  the  shores  and  of  those  who  inhabit  the  forests  of  the  interior. 
What  this  foim  is  may  be  seen  from  the  following  compai-ative  table 
of  grammatical  constructions: 


■An  An PinaDgaflRticoan  tke6  n 


Tagalog J  Pamive  in  1.. 


Pampango . . 


medicine,  or  A  good  medicine  was  prom- 
ised me  by  him. 

/hinigay  co  yaon  baril  Ha  eania  =  I  gave 
liiin  that  rifle,  or  That  rifle  was  given  to 
him  by  me. 

Tauagm  mo  sia  =  Call  him,  or  Let  him  lie 
called  by  you.' 

Sal^banan  mon  palay  itang  labiud  —  Son- 
nce  in  that  land. 

/bill  me  iyang  calia  —  Drop  that  Hword. 


'  The  remaining  senttiocee  will  be  translated  only  in  the  active  form. 
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Cumparative  tabU  0/ sentence* — Continued. 
Passive  ii 

Passive  L 
Paaaive  ii 
Paseive  ii 

Passive  ii 

Pa«eive  ii 

Pw«)veii 


An.. 


Faanve  in  An . 


Paasivi 
■  Passiv 
Paeaivi 


Paative  in  On , 


Danuman  da  iti  inapu^  =  Let  them  put 

water  on  the  boiled  nee. 
Lualuen  na  tj  roaario  ^=  het  him  count  the 


Sabihon  i 
him  to  tome. 


o  siya  =  Resist  bim. 

a  ong  bagas  digdi^^He  put 

1  iya  na   pumadigdi  —  Tell 

.    Pinueeacan  moy  cases  ed  pila=Wash  the 

clothes  in  the  trough. 
.    Dalssen  coy  Juan  =  I  shall  vi^t  John. 
.   Jpuesac  coy    caocs  ed  '  pila  =  Take    the 
clothes  to  the  trough  to  wash. 
fSinudduon  na-c=^  He  was  taught. 
'  \BabaHayan  nu  yau  —  Divide  tnis. 

Iiballao  DU  pft  saei  Joae^Give  a  part  to 
Joseph, 
/pt^unas  i  ma-c^Give  memories  from 
me  (i.  e.,  Semember  me  to  them). 
itububu  Du  yao  =  Throw  that  away. 
.    Si  Juan  ang  acoog  gui3ultiban=^He  spoke 

to  John, 
.    /luan  mo  quini  sa  Bacayan=Load  this  in 

the  boat 
.    Bububaton  co  ^uini=He  wilt  do  this. 
.    IniQKayan  a<.'6  isa  a,  pilac=They  gave  me  a 

.    /calimo  co  salku  a  tanto^I  like  you  very 

.    Ttnaogak  nilan  bu  paca  en^They  carrier! 

off  my  friend. 
.    Bugayin  CO  din  ta  ludio=I  will  give  him 

the  machete. 
.    /indan  canio  ta  candan  sa  nio  a  ocumao=: 

Tell  them  our  customs. 
.    Puduton  nio  sa  diloc  la  amay  uio^^Take 

your  father's  lance. 
.    lUhan  mo  eia  la  8ulat=Give  hint  the  let- 

.   Jugsac  mo  ito  coon=Put  this  there. 
.    Omton   nia  jyan  Ugbis   ta  candin=Take 
him  this  bird. 


ComparaoB  mih  the  Malaj/. 


1,  Radical     pas- 1  Kenal-i  uleh  Kapala 
aive  in  Malay.    I     aiapa  Itu. 

S.a,,  i,,  T.»,tog.  {  "il^'i'^^X'"" 
S.inein  VImy.. .  {  "*f  ""X!™"^'" 

2.  Passive,  with  f  Di  puKul  hamba  ... 
prefix    Di    ui  ] 

Malay.               (Dieangkat  hamba. . 
Same  by  the  in-  (  Binobono  co 

TagaW.  iDinala  co 

^amewitnprefix  f  Guibono  co ., 

qui  in  Visaya.   \Guidalaco 


You  should  know  whose  is  this  head. 
You  should  know  whose  is  this  head. 
You  should  know  whose  is  this  head. 
Ue  is  struck  by  me. 


13  taken  by  a 
I  struck  by  □ 
IS  taken  by  n 
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Compariaon  with  the  Malay — Continued. 


3.  Paerive  in  An 
in  Malay. 

Kamt; 

nTagal.«.- 

Same 

uVbaya.. 

A.kii  kiidatangan 

euatu    pekaDJa-an 

lyangamatmeekil. 
Ada  pun  kanatkon 
,  raj  Suran  gajah. 
Ac6   aug   inaabutati 

nan^  maeamai^ 

gagftuin. 
Ane  sinaquiait  noii); 
.  Hari,  i  (^abayo. 
Acfi  ang   guianuton 

sa  daulan  Qga  bu- 

buhHton. 
Ang   guisaquian   sa 

hari  cabayo  man. 


The  animal  ridden  by  the  King  Suran  was 

an  elephant 
I  am  the  one  to  whom  has  oome  a  bad 

piece  of  bueinexH  (o  attend  to. 


piece  of  busiDess  to  attend  ti 


This  proves  the  harmony  between  the  knguagen  or  dialects  of  the 
Philippiues,  which  in  their  origin  must  have  been  one,  Hince  in  essen- 
tials they  are  agreed,  even  a^  they  are  .spoken  to-day.  Other  raves, 
curiously  enough  races  of  Mindanao,  preserve  the  same  form  of  sen- 
tence, so  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  all  of  the  Filipinos  speak  in  this 
way.  If  anyone  should  desire  to  know,  for  instance,  how  the  Tirurayes 
ana  the  Sulu  natives  express  themselves,  here  are  examples: 


Tiruray {  Passive  ii 

I.  Paasi^'e  ii 


An NimiyanuSebaanpilac:^They  have  given 

En Uiteii  mu  ini  Bulat:=Cttrry  this  IttUsr. 


Suln-Moro . . 


I*anMive  ir 


NoliocuTi  i  fautad^^Tlie  earth  w 
hambue  pibu:= 


<  planted. 


Dibilon  ac 

Biutane  cu  ing  sulat  ha  taas  la  niesa^^He 

put  the  letter  on  the  table. 
Daaliuft  mu  ing  xulat  inl^^Carry  this  let- 


It  has  been  shown  then  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Negrito,  the 
primarv  language  of  the  Philippine  Arehip*!lago  was  but  one,  and  that 
derived  from  the  Malay. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 

We  can  now  cite  in  confirmation  of  this  conclusion  the  ai^hority  of 
many  authora  who  have  found  for  these  languages  the  .same  parentage 
which  we  have  assigned  them.  After  Father  Herv&s  y  Panduro,  a 
highly  educated  Spanish  Jesuit,  published  during  the  last  century  cer- 
tain works  which  are  still  admired  by  scientists,  using  the  new  com- 
parative method  which  is  to-day  preferred  in  philological  investigations, 
and  computing  that  the  Philippine  languages  are  dialects  of  the  Malay, 
other  philologists  who  have  come  later,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been 
and  still  are  in  accofd  that  this  assertion  is  true.  After  consulting 
Hervas  on  this  point  Father  Francisco  (iarcia  de  Torreji,  who  knew 
well  many  Philippine  languages,  replied  to  him  in  17y4,  with  these 
words,  among  others:' 

I  agrve  with  you  in  beUt^ving  that  almost  all  the  dialecU  of  the  Philippine  lalanda 
and  of  other  islands  near  them  are  dialecta  of  the  Malayan  language  which  \a  spoken 
in  Malacca. 


n  his  work,  Oat&logo  de  las  lenguas,  Vol.  II. 
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CONCLUSION. 

If  oDe  thinks  of  what  might  be  said  the  consideration  which  we  have 
^ven  the  matter  of  the  i<Oomoffraphy  of  tfaeae  islands  is  very  brief, 
ei^pecialiy  when  one  remembers  now  numerous  are  these  languages  or 
dialects  and  bow  little  known  are  many  of  them.  But  the  nature  of 
this  treatise  does  not  demand  more  and^  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
that  what  has  been  said  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  of  making  clear 
and  confirming  the  point  which  we  set  forth  in  the  beginning  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  tribe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  harmony  wnioh  existi* 
Ijetween  nearly  all  of  the  Philippine  Isnguaees  is  suefc  as  to  reduce 
them  to  a  single  one  closely  related  with  tLe  Malay,  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  thti^  is  or  comes  from  the  Malay  itself,  modified  and 
changed  an  we  have  seen.  This  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  ancient 
alphabets,  the  common  roots,  and  the  anal<^y  in  grammatical  construc- 
tion, and  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  chapter 
on  ethnogeny. 

As  these  languages  are  closely  related  to  the  Malav  which  is  .spoken 
from  Madagascar  and  Aden  throughout  Malasia  to  the  confines  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Philippine  peoples  also,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Negritos,  were  derived  in  gi-eat  measure  at  a  more  or  less  remote  time 
from  the  Malayan  st«m. 
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Sibnyan - 176 

SiqntjDr 182 

Tablfts - 176 

Tiaco ...  174 

Ylin 173 

Capias  Island 1S5 

Capital.  Manila    ... 48 

Capiz,  province  or  district  of; 

Area,  binndaries,  general  conditions 88 

Inhabitants,  towns,  villages,  parishes 86 

Prodncts.  industry,  commerce,  ways  of  communication 87 

Capnl  Island    100 

Carabao  (water  boffalo) 309 

Carabao  Island   .. 81 

Carbonic,  etc.,  watera  - 283 


Carthamnustincforiiinh.  (safflower) 858 

Carnopa  ontista  Bl.  (cabo-negro) _._ 2S3 

Caryota  onimta  Bl.  (oanong) 261.366 

Caryola  urens  L.  (nagahan  or  banga) 362,366 

Cases  of  varions  other  peoples  (Ethnography) 344 

Caaipi tan  Spring -.  ..- 384 

Cassava, yncca.camotingcahoy  (Jatropha  manihot  h.) 260 

Castor  oil  (Ricino)  (Riciiiiis  rwHmwnis  L.) 356 

Catandiianes.  province  or  district  of: 

Area,  inhaoitants,  boundaries,  conditions , 65 

LanKuages,  towns 65 

Producte.  ways  of  commonication 65 

Adjacent  islands _ 66 

Mountain  ranges 143 

Hydrography.     (Sre  Batanes.) 

Rivers  .  -- 807 

Cana  Volcano 150 

Canit River  _ 204 

Cauong  (C(in/ii(fl  "HHjifrt  Bl.l-  - 261,366 

Cftvema.  La,  Island 127 

Cavesof Sajoton.--  108 

Cavite,  province  or  diKtrict  of: 

Area,  inhabitants,  ban ndaries.  conditions  61 

Products,  induHtry.  commerce,  ways  of  commonication,  langn^rM 52 

Port 163 

Cayapa. Comaudancia  de -- 82 

Ce1>u.  island  of: 

Area,  inhabitants,  boundaries,  conditions  .  _ 93 

Towns, etc.;  products. etc 93 

Adjacent  islands - 94 

Adjacent  islands  on  the  north 05 

Mountains ,.- 144 

Marine  hydrography^ 

Bays  and  coves 180 

Ports  and  anchorages ,.  180 

Points - lai 

Rivers.  _ - 200 

Petroleum -- 334 

Census  adopted  _ 5 

civil,  of  population 10 

official            .     .   . 8 

Center  provinces,  Luzon  (A)  and  (B) 17 

Changes  in  the  Malay  language 407 
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Cbaimela 398 

Character  and  cnatomB  of  the  Moroa  __ 370 

ObservationB  on _._ _ 870 

Character  and  general  manner  of  life  of  the  Moroa  of  Snla    ._ 371 

Character  of  the  Indiana. _ _,,  B78 

Characterifltics  of  the  Bicola  andTagaloga 360 

more  important  (Malaya)  .  858 

other,  and  other  tribee 861 

geuer^  (Nettritos)  ._ 847 

Chico  de  la  Pampanga  River 304 

Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  .. .  ._ ,_ 840 

Chlorated,sodic,bioarbonated,aDd  calcic  waters ,, 3S6 

flodic-calcic  wat«rs 226 

Chorography 11 

Chocolate  (TTtcoftrwno  cacao  L.) 271 

Cnltivation  of _ __ 271 

Chnrchea,  Manila. _ 49 

Cinnamon  (Cinnamonumburmantii  BlniD.,£<iuruscinnamonum Blanco)...  372 

Circulatory  apparatiu.  plants  used  fco: 274 

Civil  censna...- _ 10 

Classification  which  we  adopt 345 

Coal 340 

Analysis  of.  from  Bataan 233 

Coast  lines,  Luzon _ 14 

Cobrador  Island  88 

Cocoannt  [Cocos  nudfem  h.) 285 

Coelentrata,  etc 32fl 

Coffee  {Coffeu  ardbica  L.)<  history 269 

Species  and  varieties— 

Coffea  arabica,  Coffea  raeemosa 368 

Coffea  lawrina,  Coffea  liberica ,.  2T0 

Cultivation 270 

Cogon  grass  (Saccharum  koenimi  Retz) ,  246 

ColocagUt  eseulentia  Sahott  (gabe) 348 

Colony,  the  European 844 

Comandanclas,  new , 10 

Comandanciaa  described: 

Amburyan ,.  35 

Apayaos , 30 

Benguet 30 

Binataugan 34 

Bontoc 26 

Cabagaoan _. 30 

Cayapa.__ _ 82 

Itares 21 

Infanta , 44 

Lepanto 30 

Llavac ..- 28 

Principe 83 

Qsiangan 39 

Saltan _ 38 

TIagan _ 34 

Command  of  the  naval  station _ 13 

Comparative  table  of  worda 408 

sentences  ...    409 

Comparison  with  other  alphaiwts 400 

the  Malay  table _ 410 

Concopcion,  the  province  or  district  of: 

Area,  boundaries,  number  of  inhabitants 89 

Towns,  villagea.  parishes,  products,  industry 86 

Concerning  the  ancient  alphabets  of  the  Philippine  people 8B7 

Conclusion  (language) 413 

(Philippine  Indiana) _ 385 

Conditions,  various  ethnological , 814 

Confirmative  argument  (natives  of  Mindanao)  .-- 338 

Conflrmationa  (language) 411 

<^"«'""'» i-i^Teoot^ic'^ 


Consi derations,  preliminarj  (ethnology) S44 

Cbnstraction  of  sentenceB *» 

Copper 335,340 

Coral - 338,239 

Coron.  Pefion  de.  Island ^8 

Com  (Zra  mayn  Ij.)    ._     345,36S 

Corregidor,  the  province  or  district  of,  and  the  adjacent  jslauds: 

Bonndftrias  and  oouditions 53 

Langiiagea.  light-honse 53 

Adjacent  islands , 54 

Port --.  164 

Coryplia  TimbraeuliferaL.  (bnri) 365, IMS 

Cottobato  (see  Mindanao) 113 

Cottabato  Spring  23$ 

Cotton  (OoKtypium  herbaeeum  L.) ., 257 

Cultivation  and  preparation 257 

Coves.     (.SeeGnlfs.) 

Crater  Lake,  Taal  (composition) 222 

Cnatro  Islas  Gronp 105 

Culaman  River 213 

Cnlion  Island.  __ 78 

Cultivation  of  Manila  hemp 250 

cotton  -.-  861 

Cnmalon  (;)io»pypo«c»nii.'oji  A.DC.) -  35» 

Castomsand  osageeof  the  Philippine  peoples 3W 

of  theAttae - 390 

Indonesian  tribes  _ -  893 

Moros    - 370 

Negritos  fonnd  in  the  Philippines. _  389 

CoBtoma,  various _  .       383 

which  are  most  widely  spread  (Negrltoe) 889 

Oayoh  Islands  (»"'t'  Calamianee) i7 

Ciiyos  IsIaiidB  (hydrography) 171 

CnyoB  Island 78 

Cnyo  {Oran  Ouyo) 78 

Data  adopted 5 

Dalapiri  Island 69 

Dalapiri  (Hog)  Island lOO 

Daram,  points  of 184 

Daran,  island. 101 

Davaos,  the  Moros  of  the  Gnlf  of 3K 

Davao,  the  province  of  («ee  Mindanao) 113 

Dependencies  o(  the  naval  station .-. , 13 

Density  of  population,  table    _ 8 

Didica  Volcano _ 149 

Digestive  apparatus,  plants  nsed  for —  373 

Dinagat  Islands - .- 11* 

Dinagat  Mountains ..  145 

Dinata  Volcano 151 

DingalaBay 158 

Diiispyrog  cunalon  A.  DC.  (cumalon)  _ 358 

Diseases  of  the  head,  plr.nts  used  for 278 

Diseases  of  plants  from  which  oil  is  obtained 354 

District.    (Sff  Province.) 

Divisions. military _._  11 

Division  of  the  race  (Negrito) 8*7 

Diuretics,  planta  nsed  as  _ _ 376 

Doong  Islands -  95 

Dnmar an  Island ___ 138 

Dyes  and  starches,  plants  producing 257 

Eastern  Negros _ 91 

ElM'uacca 278 

Kchmobermata,  vermes,  Civtenterata,  Protozoa 336 

EcijaNneva(seeNnevaE.) 38 

Epidemics    _   _ 10 

Estimate  of  population  (parochial) 10 

Establishment  in  this  country,  their  (Moros) 339 

Ethnographv -- --. 829 

Ethnographic  theory 843 


nsvRx.  421 

Ethnoli^cal  conditions,  Tarioiu 344 

Ethnological  table 356 

Ethology 889 

BnropeanmeetizoB 843 

Bnropoan  colony - 344 

Kmminations  made  (springs) - S17 

E3ist«ncd  of  springs .-  317 

Extinct  volcanoes.     {See  Volcanoes.) 

FerruKinons,  etc,  waters 333 

Febritngea,  plants  used  as   --  276 

Fiber-prodncing  plants 350 

Method  of  obtaining  (pineapple) 352 

Pine  woods,  timber  and  - 387 

List  of,  etc - - 388 

Pishes .- 818 

Fleet,  the 12 

(MoroB  of  Suln) 874 

Fontlsland -.  .- 89 

Force,  the  marine  infantry !3 

Forres,  naval. _ II 

Form  of  the  verb 409 

Fraser  Island 128 

Frljol  {V€«etable) - 247 

Prnittroea  .- 378 

Fnga  Island 69 

Qabe  (Colocasaaegcuienta  Schatt) 348 

Oallina  and  Los  Polios  islands,  La - ^ 136 

Garden  plants. -- 248 

Qarden  plants,  principal  species  cultivated  in  the  Philippinee. .  _ 248 

General  characteristics  (Indionese) 851 

(Negritos)    - - - 347 

origin  of  the  Indians . .  """ 
geographical  data  wit_    . 
Philippine  Archipelago. . 

organization  of  the  navy -  n 

Geology,  mineral  resonrces  and 381 

Geographical  position,  table. _ 8 

Geraniaeece 279 

Gibon  River      314 

Gibnaon  Islands tl7 

Gipdo Island _ 116 

Gold 234,240 

Gossypium  herbaceiim  L.  (cotton) _..  _ 351 

Gramneona plants  (graaaes) _ _.  244 

Grammatical  strnctnre.     (See  Agreement. ) 

Gran  Cnyo _ _. 78 

Grande,  Agno,  river  basin 303 

Grande  deCagajan,  river  basin  of  the 201 

Grasses  (gramneons plants)  .- 244 

Gniantacan  Island. 85 

Gnimanoc  Island _,, 102 

Guimasas  Island  -.__.. .._  ...._,. ,..,  84 

Bays,  port _ _ 177 

Monntalns 144 

Points    _ _  178 

Gnisoc  (Talicnt)  Island 116 

Gnlf  of  Davao,  Moroe  of  the   __.  865 

Gulfs,  bays,  and  coves _ _ _,. 157 

Balabao   - 197 

Banton _ 175 

Basilau 192 

Batanes  J 

Biliran . . 

Bohol,  east,  sonth,  and  west  coasts. . 

Bnriaa 

Calamianes ...  .   . 

Catandnanes  .  

Oetm,  east  and  west  coasts 


QoUb,  bays,  and  coves — Contiiined. 

Dingala - 158 

Gnimar&a - 177 

Jolo - 193 

Lamon _ 158 

Lapog ,. - -  158 

Lejte,  east,  soath,  and  west  coasts 184 

Lingayen 137 

LnzoQ,  email  bays,  etc. — 

Westcotat -.- 139 

North  and  eaat  coaeta 180 

Sonthcoaat _. 161 

SoutbTTest  coast -  163 

Lnbang - - 171 

Manila.. ..  157 

Marindnqne 170 

Maabate - 173 

Mindanao,  north,  south,  west,  and  east  coasts- 187,188 

Mindoro,  north,  east,  sonth,  and  west  coasts - ,.-  168,170 

Negros,  north,  east,  eonthwest.  and  west  coasts 178,179 

Panay.  north,  east,  and  west  coasts _,- _ 176,177 

Panglao 182 

Paragna,  west  and  east  coasts 191.195 

Pomio    169 

Romblon 175 

Samar.  northwest,  north,  south,  and  west  coasts 183,183 

San  Miguel 158 

Semerara 171 

Siburan .._ _ 175 

Siquljor - 182 

Tablaa 175 

Tiaco 174 

Onm  resins i!83 

Oums  (Alittacigaa) 288 

Guttapercha---- - 284 

Gnttifers - 279 

Head  ol  system  (Mindoro  Mountains)- -- 135 

Planls  used  for  diseases  of  the  head  - 273 

Hemp,  Manila  {MtuKt  teJ-tiUs): 

Cultivation  of 250 

Enemiesof 261 

Production  and  prices - 251 

Hierarchy,  relinnons  of  (Morosof  Snluj 872 

Hierba  Island  - -..   .- ..  126 

Hog  Island  (Dalnpiri)  ,  . 100 

Hiymalauthui populifolhis'B..  Qrah,  (baJanti) 239 

Honorable  occupations,  more 883 

Hormiga  Island .- - 127 

House  ouilding,  woods  for -.  801 

Humayaa  River _ -  ..  214 

Hydrography,  Luzon  and  adjacent  islands _ 157 

Ibajay^iver  . .  ...     .- 208 

Idiomography 397 

IgoTTote  (not«) - 2S 

Ihanan  River - - 214 

Uoilo,  the  district  of: 

Area,  inhabitants,  boundaries,  conditions 87 

Towns,  prodncts,  industry,  etc 88 

Ding  group  of  islands 7S 

Illana  Bay,  the  MoroH  of 364 

Hocos,  north: 

Area,  inhabitants,  boundaries,  and  condition 31 

Towns SI 

Dialects,  agnculture,  industry,  and  ways  of  communication- 2S 

nocoe,  south ..  - 11 

Area,  population,  boundaries,  condition.  - 23 

Towns,  dialects,  products,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and  ways 

of  communication 23 

Nearest  islands M 


INDEX.  423 

Indiana,  general  origin  of , 386 

character  of  the 378 

InditfO  (Ailil)  {Indigo/era  Unctoriah.) 357 

Cultivation,  TiBee...  857 

Indonesian  tribes- ._-  852 

General  cboracteristica... 351 

Ueagea  and  cnatoma  of 892 

Infanta,  comandancia  of: 

Area,  inhabitants,  bonndaries,  conditions 44 

Towns,  langnageB,  prodncta,  industry,  and  ways  of  commnnioation 45 

Infanti-y  force,  the  marine 18 

Influence  of  volcanoes  on  land  formation  in  the  Phillppinea 147 

In etrnction,  public  (Manila) 49 

Intermarriage  of  the  races 340 

Introdaction _.     7,131,243,307 

iponjea  6a(o/ag  Lamk  (sweet  potatoes) 247 

Important  characteristics,  more  (Malay) 359 

Isarop  volcano -  151 

IsabeTa  de  Basilan,  islands  adjacent  to lltf 

Isabela,  the  province  of ,  and  the  oomandancias  of  Saltan  and  Llavao 37 

Isabela: 

Area,  inhabitants,  boundaries,  condition,  towns 27 

Langnagee.  prodncts,  Indostry,  oomuierce,  agricnltnre,  and  ways  of 

communication 28 

Islands  described: 

Agulaya 19 

Alabat 60 

Alad   83 

ArreciCe.._. _ 127 

Babuyanes 68,69 

Bacon 103 

Balabao 124 

Balacanngain 125 

Balanguengai 103 

Balizan 105 

Banton 175 

Basilan 118,145 

Basay  or  Batan _ 88 

Batag 103 

Batan _.  65 

Batanes  group 58 

Biliran 143 

Bisaya  (Visaya) 175 

Boayan 126 

Bohol 95 

Bongo _ 115 

Bowen  - 187 

Bnad .._ 101 

Bnbnan 118 

BuenaSeilal 116 

Bngsnc 128 

Bnrias 74 

Bnrl _ _ 100 

Bnsuango - 78 

Caanipa .._ 126 

Cabulan  Cliande  group 9S 

Cabulan  group 77 

Cabalete 60 

Cacnary. 85 

Cadlao - 12M 

Cagayan  de  Jolo 125 

Canagayan 103 

Calintan 100 

Calamlanes _ 77 

Calayan - 69 

Calangamau      .                           -                       ,_.-        _      -.,.., ,-.  lOo 

Camandag lOO 
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lelaods  described— Confctnaed.  Pbsb. 

Camigain 69,117,145 

Campo  - » 7» 

Ctunotee Iffi 


CaHa _ _ 

Canayan 127 

Canigao 125 

Capias 126 

Capal 100 

Catabao 81 

Gatandoanea 95 

Cebn 92 

Cobrador 83 

ComocDtnan 127 

Ctono 1« 

Caatro  Islas  group 105 

Onlion 78 

Cayo.  Gran 78 

Cnyos  77,78 

Darapiri  ..- 69 

Dalupiri  (Hog) 100 

Daran,.._ 101 

Dinagat 116.145 

Doong  group , 95 

Dnmaran ..  128 

Fraaer  _ , 128 

Pnga 69 

Oibuson - 117 

GigantaDgan 105 

Gipdo .._ 116 

Gnimanoc 102 

Goisoc 116 

Gaimaras 84 

Hierbft 126 

Hormiga 127 

Ilaro 69 


ling  groat 
nidaDnn  g 


n  group - 115 

Itbayat--- 69 

Jolo 119,145 

Jnanbayod 126 

Jnaoboyatan 137 

Labing_ 96 

LaCaveroa 127 

Lagen 127 

LagnaD  ..-    103 

LaGallina 106 

Lamasang 105 

Leyte 103 

Libuaan  ._ 100 

Libncaii-Daco 100 

LimbancanHyan 100 

Lioacapau..  77 

Lintaruan 101 

LoaPollos 126 

Lnbang  group  (Iiubiag  Islands) 73 

Uactan  W 

Maestre  (le  Campo 176 

Malanao 127 

Mallpano 116 

Malbon 116 

Malinipa llB 

Malamanl ^ 118 

Malapacon 123 

Halapina 126 

Malapascna , 95 

Malnbnlglabnt - 77 

Manglaa 138 
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Islands  described— ConUntied.  P»fre- 

ManicftDi 102 

Maripipi 105 

Marina'oqne  group - 73 

BiMbftte 75 

Maeinloc 126 

Moara , 128 

Mesa 100 

MiDdanao 107 

Mindoro 71 

Nabncat 74 

Nacodo 126 

Nanga 77 

NaraDjoB 100 

NegroB , .-.  .  90 

NoDgalao 77 

OaDioaa - 116 

Olango 94 

OlTitanga 115 

Orejas  de  Liebra 118 

Pagdilao  Orat)d« 61 

Pwdilao  Chioo 61 

PtUani 20 

Pambigau  group 116 

Pao-de-Azncar 84 

PaDglao ..  96 

Paagantan  groDp 74 

Panaon    . ..  106 

Panay 176 

Patagoa.. 12S 

Parasan , .  101 

Paslg _  60 

Pefion-de-Coron 78 

Pilas , 118 

Pajaga 116 

Rapurapn 64 

Rasa  or  Katagnin 127 

Rita 128 

RombloD  CTonp , 80 

RombloD  Islana , 81 

Sftcol 117 

Sagarayan _. 116 

S^omagne .-. 24 

Samar 96 

SanRbois _ 118 

San  Mignel 65 

Sarangani 115 

8aptan _ 68 

Seqnijor _ _  97 

Hemerara  groap _ 74 

Siargao ..  145 

Siba/ 74 

Sibolon 74 

Bibnyan 82 

BietePecados... 84 

Similon 117 


Solnan llfl 

Snmilon 94 

Tablas 81 

TabnaUa_  , 101 

Tagapnlft 100 

TaUcnt 116 

Talim  (Talln) 65 

Talnran 186 

Tanmtic 118 

Tanaban 101 

Tangad-Libncan ^v,....  ilOO 
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Islands  deeoribed — Coutinaed.  '^f- 

Tanabaay _,.  101 

Tanabou - 101 

Tapcaatana 118 

Tapintan I2S 

Tapul   136 

TawiTawi 145 

Teinga 118 

TibinU 95 

Ticlin .._  lOO 

TicaU 113 

Tictiran 117 

Timaco 115 

Tront  ., «9 

TresPicoe 1S8 

Tnac 100 

Tumalatan 118 

Urznla , 127 

08on 78 

Vaschi  group - 70 

Verdeo 128 

Viri  gronp - W 

Vieayas  (A) 80 

ViBayas  (B) BO 

ViBaya8(C) -      98 

Ylin    ..   ._ 172 

Island  bay  (Bahia  d9  las  Islas) -..   127 

Islands  of  ParaKiia,  Balabac,  Cagftyan  de  Jolo.  and  adjacent  islands 132,135 

Islands  wbicb  form  tbe  archipelago 7 

adjacent  to  Isabela  d«  BasUan 118 

Luzon 17,68,206 

Islaa  Cnatro 105 

Itavea,  comandancia  of 11,21 

Oeneral  conditions  of 21 

Itbayat  island  69 

Itmo{Pij>e7-l)e(rfL.)  (betel)  278 

Jalnr  Rivet - 207 

Japanese,  the  Chinese  and — - _,.  810 

Jolo  group 8,11« 

Jolo  archipelago: 

BonnaarieB  and  area ,. 119 

First  and  second  gronp  ___ 119 

Third  and  fourth  group 180 

Number  of  inhabitants,  languages 121 

Important  products,  towns,  Tillages,  parishes ..,  121 


Hydrograph  y — 
Bavs  una  c( 
Points,  porta,  and  anchorage .  - 


Mountains .._  ..  

Jnanbuyod  Island _ 136 

Juaubuyatan  Island -- 127 

Jnngtefowl  {Galhii  Oallua  hiaa.) 815 

Katagnin  (Rasa)  Island 127 

Iiabnung  Island 96 

La  Cavema  Island 127 

La  Gallina  and  Los  Polios  islands 186 

Lagenlsland ,  127 

Laguan  Island.. 103 

LakesofBay  and  Bombon  (Taal> 305 

other  noteworthy , 806 

Lake  of  Bulnan 816 

Lanao 816 

Linao 316 

Lignaaon    _ 216 

Hainit   316 

Hanjan 206 

Panguil 216 

Composition  of  Taal  crater  . .  ~" 


i-yGoov^Ie 


55 

Boundaries  and  general  conditione 63 

LanKOageB,  towns — . 56 

ProdQcta,  indnatrlea,  commerce,  and  ways  of  commonicstion 56 

Lamaaang  Isliuid -_ - 105 

LamonBay  ...--.    158 

Lanao,  the  province  of  (see  Mindanao) , 114 

Lake 216 

MOToaof 364,374 

Language  of  the  Negritoe. ._ 404 

Langnagee  and  the  Malay,  relationabip  between  tbeae 405 

primary 405 

Beutionsbip  of  tluee  with  Malay 404 

ObserTstions 404 

Lanot  Spring , 233 

LapogBay ..  158 

LaPampauga,  baeln  of  the  Rio  Qrande  de  _ 203 

Eiver,  ChJco  de    .- S04 

iaui-us  ciiin omodiim  Blanco  (cinnamon) ._ 272 

Laa  iBlas,  Bahia  de 127 

Lead  and  eilrer... _ , _  ■  286 

Legumes 347 

Lepantoand  Qniangan,  oomandancias  of 11,29 

Lepanto: 

Area,  inhabitants,  boundaries, conditions  _.. 29 

Language,  towns,  prodncta,  induatry,  commerce .*. 29 

Leyte,  ialand  of: 

Areaandinhabitante.   104 

Boundariee  and  general  aapect 103 

Langnagee,  towna _.. _ 104 

Prodncts,  indnstry,  and  ways  of  communication 104 

Adjacent  islands,  north,  weet,  and  aonth  coast 105 

Monntains 143 

Hydrography- 
Harbors,  coves,  and  bays 164 

Points,  ports,  and  anchorage 185 

Rivers , 210 

Libucan  group 100 

Libucan-Daco   100 

Light-honsB,  Corregidor ; 53 

Lignasan  Lake 216 

Limbancanayan  Island _ 100 

Linao  Lake 216 

Linacapan  Island _ 77 

Lines,  coast,  Lnzon _ 14 

Lingayan  Gnlf  __ 157 

Lintarcan  Island 101 

List  of  Philippine  woods,  etc 288 

Llavac.  comandaucia  de H.38 

Loe  Polios  Islands - 126 

Labang  group. _. 73 

Lubang  Island _..  78 

Hydrography __ 171 

Points 173 

Lnmbang  ( Aleuritea  trildM  BL) _ 356 
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